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INTRODUCTION 


Of the several writers who have told in whole or in 
part the story of Shelby’s lif*', live possessed the gitat 
advantage of having*known him face to face. Personal 
intimacy \flth the subject of a biography does not 
always ensure accuracy of statement; it does not even 
ensure that a figure will be given us, so to speak,, ifi 
the round. Perhaps we sh s jll get only a sketch taken 
llroin a single point of viev^’und that a point of view 
from \which the features are not seen iiP their most 
characteristic aspect* Still the portrait is not made 
up ; ii. is n6t pieced together ; it starts from a direct 
impres sion, vivid or^ vague according to the artist’s 
faculty of perception, y and arodnd this'impression the 
less significant details group themselves and .cohere. 
The v; due of luch'a port rift does not necessarily lie in 
its completeness; if it is true arid animated up to a 
certain point, true jis far as it goes, it is of enduring 
value as a contribution 1 to* the whole. Hut it is im¬ 
portant to understand file‘precise angle from which 
the sketch was jmatlb, and, if possible, to make allow¬ 
ance for the personal ’qualit’es contributed ^ by the 
artist’s mind and hand. For "the, eye sce^ only what 
it has the power of. seeing ; the same sjtter posed before* 
a Holjein and a Velasquez would be, iij portraiture, 
two different persons, and yet one and the same. And^ 
again,each of us includes many persons in one^ and at 
different periods of life^ thio person or that within jjs 
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may for the time be dominant. Thus in the various 
portraits of Wordsworth, n<Sw^ The north-country 
daysmen seems to have the upper hand or to have come 
textile frdht, and at another time, or with'mtfther artist, 
it teitbe pofet or the brooding and knpassioned thinker ; 
and yet both likenesses are valuable, both likenesses 
are genuine. 

Mary Shelley, the poet’s widow, was in large 


measure qualified by intimat^ knowledge, deep sym- 
pathy*and power of intellects^ perception, to have 
represented his character and this life with fidelity. 
But perhaps she was too ngar to see him qftite aright; 
and she saw him through her tears. She thought 
efli^iousty of a biography, but during the earlier years of 
her widowhood, to publi.'fi it would have been im¬ 
possible. Her first duty' ,. as to her son, and Percy 
grandfather^ Sir Timothy Shelley, on whose go< from 
the boy’s welfare in-great part depended, coul' charat 
tolerate the thought of directing public attenti up ; it 
the story of the poet’s life. Ske \frote no biogra) impres 
Shelley, but the Prefaced aryd No"^es which she ad faculty 
the pqgmS in h^r< collected editions are inva less si 
memoranda 1 , telling much ofVhe circTupst'h.nces at The va 
clutngiifg moods of «*nind that throw light upc' its cor 
origin and development of both the larger wor^ certair 
the groups of shorter pieces in ,thcir annual' chr value 
gical succession. They are written with great a' portax 


held tt> some extent in ctontrol by a u Studied tempe 
for she |elt the resistance of phblic opinion, and f 
to confront it with* af least an appearance o! 
mjgtded discretion. But as she drew^ towards th» 
of her task, jnd the memoriescof the last days ir 
Crowded upon her mind and heart, it grew inexpri 
painful ‘ I began with energy \ she wrote, ‘ and a> 
ifig ^e|jre ft impart to the world, in worthy lanj 
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the sense I have of ttie virtues and genius of the 
beloved and the lost* *my strength has failed under the 
task ’. There can ,be no doubt, however, that Jthe 
testimony 9 borne by Mary Shelley contributed not, a 
little to lighten the blond of ignorant prejudice .wMch. 
had gathered about her husband’s memory. Some of* 
his acts, jnany of Ins' opinions, anight still bq con¬ 
demned ; but it became evident that before condemna¬ 
tion they should be understood. 

The earliest life of£helleji on any considerable stale 
was that by Thom&s Aledwin, which* was published m 
1847. Mldwin was Shelley’s cousin on the mother’s 
side ; he was Shelley’s schoolfellow at Sion House ; 
during school vacations the cousins were often together ; 
when apart, they maintained, for a time, a^ regular 
correspondence : 4 Morq tlfaH all writes Medwin, 4 1 
0 passed the two last* winters and springs of His existence, 
one under his roof, arfd the other with him, without the 
interruption of a single day ’. For some years, however, 
during the middle period 1 of Shelley’s life, Medwin, an*, 
officer in the 24th Dragoon Gtiards, was irr >ndia, and 
lost sight of his cousin, until in i8a* the*old intimacy 
was renewed* at ihsa. As early as 1833 a sketch of 
Shelley’s life by Medwin had appeared in his little vol¬ 
ume of §hellcy Papers ; nearly everything of value 
in this brief memoir »is^ einbpdied ip the later Life. 
No one, except Mary Shelley, had advantages equal to* 
those of Medwin ifi*his capacity*as biographer, And an 
acquaintance with Shelley from his childhqod was , 
possessed by himself alone. Th(?*r§*ult of # his labours 
was in no way conjmensurate with his advantages. Jli# 
Life of Shelley is weU-meant; he wijtes with an 
affectionate regard for Shelley, and with a vague sensft* 
that he was a person of extraordinary geniuf. Bpt 
Medwin was deficient^ the power of quick, jgtpiti\(e 
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perception ; he was deficierft iq vigowr of intellect; his 
touch jv&s feehle ancl uncertain ?*Re clid npt distinguish 
between what is \$tql’ or characteristic and what is 
accidental or trivial.^ He falters languidly through his 
tw®. vplurrfes, and somehow comts to* an end ; but 
.what is interesting— I and' the volumes contain not a 
little that is interesting—has to be delivered and res¬ 
cued £>y the reader from the book. Add to tflis that he 
was a most inaccurate writer, and that in many matters 
lie did not take the pains Jo inloyn himself aright. A 
student of Shelley cannot but fee grateful to M«lwin 
for putting on tecord his reminiscences of thfe poet, but 
the thanks which he offers must needs be qualified by 
nTapyj-e^erves, and he must constantly be on his guard 
against Medwin’s unintentional errors in the' statement 
of real or supposed facts. 

The otherdhree witnesses wlio testify with a personal 
knowledge of Shelley—Peacock, • Trelawny, Hogg— 
were men of cxceptioritd ability. The contribution of 
Peacock, however, to the biogsaph^ of Shelley's slight. 
It consists of two articles published ip Fraser's Maga¬ 
zine (Jqne,*i858, January, i860), with a ‘Supple¬ 
mentary Nolice ’ (March, x86?), and"a # gibup of ‘Un¬ 
published Letters ’ «< Shelley (March, i860). These 
will be found reprinted in the thijd volume of The 
Works of Thomas Love Peacock ’(1875). The writer’s 
acquaintance with Shelley probably began in the spring 
or summer of the year.1812 ; it probably made no con¬ 
siderable advance until .the autumn of the following 
year. • * Peacock’s p ay of thinking *—so I have 
elsewhere v&itter^—‘ was one of easy liberality. His 
conversation ^parkled with ke«n, ironic wit; he told a 
#ood story, and brought out its point with vivacity He 
viewed |11 things from a certain mundane point of view, 
n^ock|ng thtk follies, affectations and extravagances 
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aroundj^rai; yet^Jie^ jjpver became a mere man of the 
vorld. ^Something of the poet was curiously»aIlied in 
.himto thelaughing^hilosopheV.-- He was well*rejj<# in 
Greek and La^in authors, had some knowledge of an¬ 
cient art, and had seen something of life and of soeiPfy 
He is described by Shelley, in a letter to Hogg as 4 a* 
very milch agreeable man,*and a* good scholar. His 
enthusiasm is not very ardent, nor his views very com- 
prehensive ; but he ia neither superstitious, ill-tem¬ 
pered, dogmatical, or»proud«h The acquaintance con¬ 
tinued until the* d’epflrture of Shelley > and Mary for 
Italy, and from Italy some of the most delightful of 
Shelley’s letters were addressed to Peacock. 

When the earliest in date of his articles in Fraser 
was written Peacock was seventy-three years,of age. 
With advancing years he nad grown more genial in 
•temper ; but it cannot be said that his Memoirs of 
Shelley err by excess of warmth. ^ He sets down his facts 
clearly ajul with decision ; he sometimes gives his wit 
its play; he justly eulbgises Shelley’s 4 great genius, 
extensive acquirements, cordiaf friendship, disinterested 
devotion to Jhe \yell-being_ of the*f»w wftji whom he 
lived in domestic*intercoufte, and ardent endeavours by 
private charity anjl public advocacy to ameliorate 
the condition of the many who pass their days in unre- 
muncrating toil ’. These, words arc just, and generous 
as well as just ; buj jn the rnain, as was natural with an 
old man telling *>f one wjio was’yhung and enthusiastic, 
he writes with a sense of aloofness from Shelley, and, 
as was natural, with a sense ol sfipstior krynvledge of 
life. That Peacock’s memory sometimes misled ljjfh* 
in serious matters was%hown by the most intimate 
and devoted of Shelley students, Richard Garnett,*t 
in a paper printed towards the close of hjg Relics qf 
Shelley (1862). At th% janit time Peacock’s Memoir* 
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of Shelley contains much that if interesting and 
important, and, neither wasting many words nor indulg¬ 
ing in fnuch emotion or sentiment* he contrived, with- 
iiyiarrow'ljpaits, to convey a large body ol information, 
if ftflt<to make Shelley exactly live*and move before us. 

' Live and move before us Shelley does in Trelawny’s 
Recollections of Shelley anti Byron (1858) ?yid in the 
enlarged edition of the same book, which appeared with 
the title Records, instead o£ Recollections, twenty 
ypdrs hi ter. Trelawnv, like Pdh<*ock, was an old man 
when his first edition appeared? but he had contem¬ 
plated the publication of such a book sindh compara¬ 
tively early days, and he had carried the spirit of youth 
into these elder years His eyes—the eyes of memory 
and invagination—were not dimmed by lapse of time ; 
he still saw Shelley as vibldly as he had seen him at 
Pisa and at? Casa Magni in 1822 ; lie remembered the 
tones of his voice ; he recalled the chase of light and 
shadow across Shelley’s mind, l’ke that wfjiich flies 
across the sea. It is true tTiUt we cannot accept as 
literal transcripts all his records of Shelley’s conversa¬ 
tion ; but f as idaol transcripts, representing Shelley’s 
opinions, feelings, manner of speech, »they are incom¬ 
parably excellent. 'He was not, what Peacock was 
described as being in 1814, ‘ a cold scholar ’ ; he had an 
ardent love of literature—-suclv literature as made an 
1 appeal to his own mind ; but he had been more a man 
of action than a stfidbnt, and by action his feelings 
and imagination had been quickened. Towards Mary 
Shelley, especially*iif the second form of his book, he is 
iffcjust. Shelley had been removed from the world of 
change, andehe stood before TVelawny as he was in the 
fast year of his life Mary Shelley lived on, and es¬ 
trangement had crept in between her and her former 
friend and admirer. The fancites created by that eg- 
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trangement mingled witj? his recollections of her ; but 
the lost Shelley w^‘'unchanged and unchangeable 
by time ; he was sayed for Trelawny’s imagination jby 
the very fact that he had been lost. And tlife ShMley 
whom he had knownnvas Shelley at the mosfintei^sjtjftg 
period, Shelley in the full power of his manhood and his 
genius. And again he saw Shelley, made more impres¬ 
sive, more vivid, by the contrast with Byron.* ‘The 
conditions were singularly favourable for the production 
at least of a swift and characteristic piece of etching ; 
and Trelawny forfeited none of his, advantages ; Re 
selected th§ essential lines with a sure hahd ; his needle 
was bold yet delicate ; and his acid bit the plate in 
a way which gives an impression not only.of. truth 
of line but truth of colour. Unhappily Trelawny’s 
acquaintance with Shelleyas only an acquaintance of 
six months. But fierhaps the unity of life impression 
would have been lesS perfect had the acquaintance ex¬ 
tended over years, \jnth the alterations and shiftings of 
years. 

Trelawny in bis glhat ol<l age read for tlio first time 
Hogg’s Life of Shelley. He recognkc^l in tjtf portraiture 
of Hogg the* ve^i fable SWelley, in years when the poet 
was still immature, whom he hadehimself knotVn in the 
full powers of ad up; manhood. It is a most happy cir¬ 
cumstance that for $hellt:y’s early years we should 
have such a witness as Hogg, for Shelley’s last days suclv 
a witness as Tr«la^fty. Hogg, the municipal corporation 
commissioner, and afterwards the revising barrister for 
Northumberland and Berwick, ijad little in*c©mmon 
with Trelawny, wild adventurer in, privateering ,«»■ 
peditions in company*with the ‘ Dc I^uyter ’ of his 
romantic autobiography— The Adventures of a Youngc/ 
Son —wild adventurer in Greece, who receive^ all but 
his death-wound from the ,assassin hard J 5 y the ^no*yn- 
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tain cavern of Odysseus. &ut.each Was a man of keen 
percepAi&ns and of original character, and each was 
deeply interested in Shelley. Hoggjs Life of Shelley was 
made up bf two portiofts, written at two‘periods of the 
bibgrqpher^s life, two periods separated by a wide inter¬ 
nal. The record of Shelley’s life at Oxford was pub¬ 
lished in The New Monthly Magazine, thereunder the 
editorship of Bulwer, in the year 1832. The first and 
second volume of The Life qj Shelley in which the 
earlier ceminiscences were .incorporated, was published 
twenty-six years, later. In 1858 Hogg was sflxty- 
six years old. * His vivacity, however, had* in no de¬ 
gree flagged ; it may err by excess; it may not 
always l^c happily directed ; but it is constant and 
abounding. In that vivacity there is a singular and 
piquant* admixture of yOirthfjul enthusiasm, revived 
by the recollections of youth, and the nods and becks c 
and wreathed smiles of a man of the world, enjoying 
ironically the follies and enthusiasms of days long past. 

■ •The Oxford papers were at owce recognized as admir- 
' able of their kind, and perhaps they gained more than 
they los^t—though^Mogg himself thought otherwise- 
through the* editorial restraints impeded by Bulwer. 
Many Slfelley, in her*Note on ‘ Queen Mab ’ speaks of 
these papers as having been written, by a man of great 
talent, a fellow-collegian, add warm friend of Shelley; 

they describe atfmirably she adds, * the state of his 
mind during his collegiate life ’. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more animated, nothing fnore sympathetic than 
Hogg’s account ofShjslley at Oxford. We have only to 
allqw for some errors in detail, and to take into account 
the‘writer’s joint of view. 

• In my Life of Shelley l endeavoured to indicate 
flogg’s ^ttitude towards Shelley, and I cannot do better 
hye {han reproduce a pag<j written more than twenty 
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years ago : ‘ Thomas Jefferson Hogg, son of a gentleman 
of old family and highYory politics, residing at.Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees, had entesed University College in the earjy 
part of the yeaf 1810, a short tirrfe J>efore Shelley . 
There was little resemblance between the* fri*ndl£ 
Hogg had intellectual powers.of no common order, and 
all through £is life was an ardent lovar of literature ^but 
he cared little or nothing for doctrines and abstract 
principles such as formed the very foo'd on which the 
revolutionary intellect »of Shelley fed ; and his intercut 
in lite¥ature was that at a man of the world, who finds* 
in poetry a*refuge from the tedium of common life. 
For the foibles and follies and false enthusiasms of in¬ 
dividuals or coteries Hogg had a keen eye and 4 mock* 
ing tongue ; yet he tolerated all novelties of opinion or 
of practice as bright oases jn the desert of common sense, 
^bove all things he hated a dullard and a Wore. For 
his own part he was i^ell pleased to enjoy the world, to 
accept things as they sire, to toil in the appointed ways 
for the allotted rewards, to take life pleasantly and have 
his laugh and his jest a‘t the human comedy ;>;md thus 
he was protected by a fine non-eqqducfcing vyeb of 
intellectuality and, of worldhness from all those influences 
which startle and waylay the soul o¥ the poet, the lover, 
4 he saint, and the hero. But his perception was clear 
that it is they, and they .a lone. \yho mal^e lift* something 
better than a dull round of Commonplace from which 
one might at any foment sink to apathy or disgust. 
In Shelley there stood real and living before him ‘ the 
divine poet ’—all that he hims?lf tyjpld nevyr be* and 
could not even choose to be. For ‘ ttye divine poet*’ 
H°gg’ s admiration was genuine and vivid ;^>ut with fiis 
admiration for the poet there mingled a man of the* 
world’s sense of superiority to the immortal, child. 
Accordingly Shelley appeared to Hogg at orice sybjinuj 
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and ridiculous, a being fashiQned t«> serve as an inex¬ 
haustible source of delight and diversion to men of sense 
a%d wit. Sailors, says a French poet, sometimes beguile 
the* tedfhm of their* voyage by putting 'a captured 
^toa^ross^through \iis paces on "the deck; the great 
white wings of the bird o$ sea and sky droop piteously 
by his side and .impede his movement^, while he 
struggles amidst the jeering crew. As skilless and comical 
as the albatross did Shelley .appear in Hogg’s eyes, 
when»he had deserted hip region of upper air for this 
substantial earth of ours. In sefflity Shelley possessed 
an excellent* business faculty when his "imagination 
and emotions did not disturb his understanding, and 
"wjren he cared to fix his attention on practical details; 
but this fact did not attract the notice of Hogg. In 
his view Shelley was either ‘ the divine poet ’ or ‘ the 
poor fellotf ’—most charming and most grotesque of 
human innocents or oddities*; and the peculiar 
piquancy of Hogg’s account of his^relations with Shelley 
lies»in this—that in Hogg the lover of the ideal was at 
the same time a man df the wofld, and the man of the 
world ,wa§ a lov|y>of the ideal, so that underlying his 
admiratior? we can always discover j kind of amused 
disdaiiT, and again binder his disdain a certain involun¬ 
tary loyalty and admiration.’ 1 

It must, however, be addcdothat in his youth Hogg 
was less a man of the world and more of an enthusiastic 
and romantic person than he might have been willing 
to allow in later years. He wrote, or attempted to 
write, poetry. He,gerfferously came forward in defence 
qf his friend wjien the University College authorities 
summoned before them the -unfledged philosopher of 
The Necessity of Atheism , and with his friend he 
suffered the punishment of expulsion iof contumacy 
Life of Shelley, y«i. i. pp. 57, 58. 
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in refusing to answer certain questions put to them. 
Before he was* twenfy-onfe Hogg had written a novel— 
the Memoirs of Prifice Alexy Haimaioff —in <whigh 
he tried hafl-d ?o be romantic and semi-revoltit ion.lry, 
though with imperfeet success. To the reader of til* 

‘ translation ’ of Prince Alexy’s Memoirs by ‘ John 
Brown, Est^.’, it might seem as if young Hogg, like the 
young Scythrop of ‘Nightmare Abbey’, slept with 
horrid mysteries under ,his pillow, and dreamed of 
venerable Eleutherarshs, ayd ghostly confederates 
holdilf^ midnight conversation in subterranean caves? 
The book rfteived the honour—its sole distinction—of 
an extravagantly eulogistic notice by Shelley in The 
Critical Review , December, 1814, the authorship of 
which it fell to my lot to ascertain. 

After the death of Mjiry "Shelley, her son and her 
daughter-in-law, Sif Percy and Lady Sluflley, placed 
in the hands of Hogg the documents in their possession 
with a view to his jyoducing a Life of Shelley which 
should*be authentic and authoritative. When in ^858 
the first two voUimet? of the designed four, appeared, 
great was their surprise. 4 We sa*y,thc b< 7 ok /or the 
first time \ wro$e J Lady, Shelley in her "Preface to 
Shelley Memorials (1859), 4 whert* it was given »to 
the world. It was*impossible to imagine beforehand 
that from such materials a1x>ok could have been pro¬ 
duced which has astonished and shocked those who 
have the greatest ri^fit to form tin opinion on the char¬ 
acter of Shelley; and ft was, with the most painful 
feelings of dismay that we pertfsed^ what we could only 
look upon as a fantastic caricature, g^ing forth to t£»e> 
world with my apparenbeanction—for it ^as dedicated 
to myself*. Lady Shelley adds that feelings of duty to > 
the memofy of Shelley left his representatives iy> other 
alternative than to withdraw the material*? widely luyi 
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been entrusted to Hogg,°and width, they could not 
but aoasider, had been strangely misused. Thus the 
I%fe of Shelley, here reprinted, ©remains a fragment. 
‘ Tfiat fhe conclus^oh exists in manuscript ’, writes 
ftp. iv. M. Rossetti, ‘ has been 'hffirmed to me as a 
known fact; also that jt'does not exist’. On this 
matter I am able to.add nothing to Mr. Rossetti’s state¬ 
ment. Any continuation of Hogg’s Life of Shelley 
would have been of the highest interest up to March, 
i8i8,*the date of Shelley’s final departure from Eng¬ 
land. For the .period of Shelley’s residence in* Italy 
its value could not be great. 

It is impossible to commend Hogg as a biographer 
‘for discretion, good taste, or good workmanship. His 
resolve to be witty at any cost, to be droll or whim¬ 
sical ; his ever-obtruding egoism, his way of rambling 
into a thousand irrelevancics and trivialities, would 
lead us to name his book a salmagundi; we can hardly 
name it a biography. But in the salmagundyire many 
delightful morsels, reminding a reader of the dish 
described in Roderick Random, in which with 
salt b^ef ‘ fnom the brine were mingled onions and 
pepper, ‘ brought into a consistence with oil and 
vinegar ’. Nor is tnc portrait of Shelley a mere ‘cari¬ 
cature ’. We must first bear in mind Hogg’s point 
of view. And, secondly. we n must remember that the 
interval between Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford and 
his flight from England in company with Mary Godwin 
—to which point Hogg’s narrative does not quite reach 
—was littlg more t than'three years. In some respects 
* Shelley may perhaps be called a precocious boy; he 
was precocious in his energy in action—action which 
..Hvas often unwise ; precocious in his resolution in apply¬ 
ing to„ practice certain hastily caught up opinions. 
I$ut his various powers w-me ndt quickly matured, nor 
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were they quickly* organised and harmonised. Not 
until after th£. period* \£ith which Hogg’s narrative 
closes was his intellect or his imagination coaljy 
adult. It Vasf the immature, # cjude, unorganised 
Shelley whom Hogg s*w, and whom by bits a*fid scj ;«p^ 
he painted ; it was Shelley in |iis state of early ferment¬ 
ation, with tt.e frothy and Hocculeut yeast rising to 
the surface ; not the Shelley of ‘ Julian and Maddaltf’, 
or of ‘The Triumph of Ljfe Having due regard to 
these considerations, arid allowing for the fact«th;ft 
Hogg’^ enjoyment of the ludicrous aspect of tilings 
carries him aWayand tempts him to fantastic exagger¬ 
ation, and a certain disproportion in his choice of 
incident, we may discover lines of truth in the ppitra^t 
which he has drawn. 

There were, however, ^ra\1' derelictions of a bio¬ 
grapher’s duty in Hogg's performance of* his task. 

‘ l'he worst ilaw of afl’, says Mr. Rossetti, ‘ is that 
lettersof Shelley givcn^ in Hogg's Life are garbled and 
misdated’. The garbling fras not confined to letters 
of Shelley. Thus .in the letter ?>f C. H. (irrwe which 
brings the Life to a close a few line^as jirihte^ run 
thus : * And not ^ong aftryg for it was very soon after 

the Lent term had commenced, a littlt*controversi;fl wo*k 
was published at Oxi/ird. The pamphlet had not the 
author’s name, but it w^s suSpected in the University 
who was the author ; and th<* young friends were dis¬ 
missed from Oxford, dor contumaciously ’, etc. •The 
actual words of the letter* are these : ‘ And not long 

after, for it was very soon aftef .Lent term Jiad 
commenced, Bysslie and Mr. Hogg published tlieip 
little work entitled The Necessity of Atheism. They 
did not publish the pamphet w'ith their names, but 
it was well understood in the University that^ they^ 
were the authors, and th^y # we^ expelled the«Cniverjjity # 
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for contumaciously’, etc. The passage might have 
been c osnitted, and nothing would have, been lost; to 
rewrite the passage was to violate editorial fidelity. 

( Not onjy this : ip certain instances where facts were 
nteonvenient Hogg does not—-as might be legiti¬ 
mate—leave the facts untold ; he perverts the facts, 
and, adapts his account of Shelley’s condiyct to accord 
with the perversion. Soon after his first marriage 
Shelley left his young wife fpr a short time at York 
u'ndel the care of her sister, while he hastened to the 
south to seek an interview with his father. t)n his 
return to York he was convinced by Harrfet that Hogg 
had made dishonourable advances towards her during 
his absence. He questioned Hogg, and, unless Shelley 
was romancing, his former friend acknowledged the 
offence. An alienation—after pleadings and remon¬ 
strance—naturally followed ; Shelley, with his wi|e 
and sister-in-law, quitted York for Keswick ; and 
after a short time correspondence between the friends 
ceased. * 

It cohid hardly be expected that Hogg should tell 
this story, but lie.need not have constructed a narratiye 
that is misleading ; he need not ha\e printed portions 
of Shelley’s letter^ with an introduction of disguising 
comment ; he need not—as it cannot be doubted that 
he did—transform a. letter »of remonstrance from 
Shelley into a ‘ Fragment of a Novel ’ with ‘ Char; 
lotte*’ for the heroine," assigning the Fragment a place 
in his ( ,biography where its true significance could not 
readily bg guessed: 

•^Hogg’s offences as a biographer are grave ; it was 
not unjust „nor indiscreet that the materials for con- 
* tinuing his Life of Shelley should have been with- 
drawikfrom'his hands. Yet how much less we should 
JuiQWjaf tlfeyouthful SlujUey.if Hogg had not written t 
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xix, 

How admirable a rttcont«ur*he often is! Witli what 
zest he tells his story f *And his mocking veiiif;» far 
as Shelley is concerned, has no bitterness in it* IV 
smiles at Shelley’s foibles and ililjrmities, but from 
his own altitude t)f superior worldly *wis<jotrf* 
he regards Shelley with affectionate admiration. The 
‘ poor fello^ ’ was also ‘ the divine poet ’. l^ogg 
at least imagined himself glowing ‘with gcnerofts 
desire to vindicate aspersed, but unsullied honour, 
to maintain the just olaims yf transcendent genius'. 
He mifst, indeed, hatediis laugh at the albatross as 
* it struggles (flit of its element along the (feck ; yet he 
is well aware all the while that he himself, the amused 
and much-travelled mariner, could never float aloft in 
the upper region with majestic poise 1 and scarcely 4 per¬ 
ceptible motion of the wing. *Fhe book is indispensable 
for one who would kitbw Shelley ; and yet foT one who 
would know Shelley fully and aright it is wholly insuffi¬ 
cient. It is a fragment not only in the sense that it 
tells no # more than a portidh of the story; it is frag¬ 
mentary also in its jfrcscntatidn of Shelley'S cliar- 
adcr. Only by bringing together testimony of 
if the witnesses, ipicl by dilating this with (he poet's 
writings—-his verse, his prose, his* earlier ancf later 
letters—and with tlip facts of his life, can the true 
Shelley be known. 


Edwakd Dowden. 
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What are thi'v, if they knew their e.illiiu; IurIi. 

But crushed |x rfumrs e*h.tliiiK t<> llir sky 

Or weeping clouds, t^italml awhile arc seen, 

_ Yet keep the eartlp they haste to, Fright and green ! 

‘ This is a motto befitting all the illustrious unfuippy. Hut it 
is too presumptuous an one for me to use, though it bears 
some affinity to the strange world I fabricate about me, apd to* 
the destiny I conceive to be marked out for me. My Ins works 
Shelley has raised himself to that well deserved heiglK, that 
must make him the wonder wd jflory of future a^rs. Hut his 
private life would remain unknown, and many "of his most 
excellent qualities sleep wttli his beloved ashes, if 1 did not ful¬ 
fil the task of recording them. His life was in every way 
romantic, and to have been united to him, and to have been 
the partner of his fortunes for eigj^t years, has imbued my 
thoughts and existence with romance ; it is, indertl* only by 
help of this feeling, and the indulgence th»t # I give if % that I 
can in any way clidurc*the prolongation of life ma/ked out for 
me in the eternal d&rccs. sTrip my situation of its adventi¬ 
tious colours, and what js it ? Alas ! in the drear visitings of 
cold reality, pi moment* of torpid despair, 1 but too truly feel 
what it is. I am one cut »ff in*tlu; prime j>f life from hojx\ 
enjoyment, and prosjierity. TIk* prosja-ct was smiling, but I 
am in a desert; Uie rwck on wliiuli^ built my lio|x*s has 
crumbled away ; my bark nf refuse is wrecked, while the 
universal flood from out of the ojx-qpd windows of Heaven is 
emptying its tempests ujxm me. Hut IVxjftic.ite ipyself*from 
these ideas, and arranging myself in the majesty of the imagiiia? 
tion, I give other, and, in *ery truth, truer i^imes to the 
circumstances around me. I was the chosen mate of a celestial . 
spirit. He has left me, and I am here to learn wisdom until I 
am fitted to join him in his native sky. I was th§ mdthcr ofr 
lovely children ; they are gopc te attend him in tiis bcauSifub 
mansion ; yet, in pity, they have left one behind th<yn to adorn 
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my loneliness. Methinks my calling is fiigh ; I am to justify 
his ways ; I am to make him bdlove<3 to ajjT posterity. My 
8»al is.fi xed. The prize waves in the air, and I am ready for the 
coarse. »Who are the spectators ? bits umpire JLove, and all 
jh e virtue^ attend him. There Wisdom aqd Self-approbation 
sit*e»throned, and the wise and good 8f all ages throng around. 
These are to be my future cqmpanions, and I must work hard 
to make myself worthy of so illustrious a company. Thus I 
would make my misery my crown ; my solitiftle, my select 
society of worthies ; my tears, the ambrosia conferring im¬ 
mortality ; my eternal regrets,•the nectar to inebriate me, 

, until I arrive at the divine impulsb.^irhich is to inspire my tale. 

I am a pricstcss,.dedicated to his»gldrification by mjf suffer¬ 
ings ; the briefo of the dead, my daily sacrifice i^brought to his 
temple, and under the shadow of his memory I watch each sun 
■ to its decline.’ 

• ' * * * * * * 

‘ I shall write his Life, and thus occupy myself in the only 
manner from which I can derive ^consolation. It will be a task 
that may tfting some balm. What, though I weep ? What, 
though each letter costs a tear ? All is better than inaction-*- 
not forgetfulness that never is, but an inactivity of remem¬ 
brance. Well, 1 shall commence mjltask ; commenpratc the 
virtues of the only creature on'earth worth loving or living for, 
and theA.unay be, I may'joip him ;* moopshine may be united 
to her platvgt, and wander no more, a sad reflection of all she 
loved on eMrth. ‘And you, my own b<ry, I dhi about to begin 
a task<vhich. if you ^vc, will lie'hn invaluable treasure in after¬ 
times. I must collect my materials,; and then, in the com¬ 
memoration of the divine virtues of your father, I shall fulfil 
the only act of pleasure thcris remains for me, and be ready to 
follow you, my child, if you sliould leave me, my task being 
accomplished.’ 

1 One of Shelley’s characteristics was, that although he had 
a passion, for th*. information of mankind, and though he 
Vacrificcd both himself and his possessions to the general and 
individual view of this question, yet he was never a dupe ; his 
pcnctration r was wonderful ; he read a man’s character in his 
look, his gesture, his phraseology, and I never knew him 
, mistaken., I would rely on his judgment of a character, as on 
( omniscience, and most certainly* was never deceived, when 
others might think that the ingratitude and treachery which he 
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often encountered, nfleht have disappointed him. It did not, 
for he expect^! it. He Xcted from the fixed principle of 
endeavouring to bcnefitand improve each person with whom he 
had communion*; and his chief method to achieve«thc latter 
was to make the j^rson satisfied with hftnsclf. Ha was rifely*: 
the constant benevolence of manner and action to whioii this 
system gave rise, and from which he never deviated, except on 
the most pressing necessity of adf-dcfoncc ; this amentyy of 
manner awoke an enthusiasm of love, that of force amended 
and exalted his friends ; and that mind must have been cold 
and depraved which did nett experience this necessary resplt 
from his sensibility unitfd*to lits urbanity.’ 

• 

So far Mrs.^shelley has written, but not farther, except a few 
scraps, which have been inserted at the commencement of this 
work. The following letter will best explain the motives an<h 
the necessity of her silence, and will fully justify* it'. * 

41, P.\iy< Street, Dee . 11. !$.?«. 

Dear Jefferson. 

j -i, as told f’ou, i suppose, that I am about to 

publish an Kdition of Shelley's l’oems. She says, you have not 
a Queen Mah. Yet ha\^ you not ? Did not Shelley give you 
one—orte iff the first printed ?m If von will lend it me, I 5^iall 
lx; so very r much obliged^ and I wUI return it safely, when the 
book is printed. 

Will you lend,me your A/as/nr also > *1* willnyd gs to the 
printer ; I shall only' corre^ the press from it. 

Sir Timothy forbids Biography. und<* a threat of Stnpjwng 
the supplies. What cauld I do then ? How could I live ? 
And my pofir boy ! Ifut 1 meaji to write a few Notes apper¬ 
taining to the history of* the Booms. If* you have any of 
Shelley’s letters, mentioning his jxretry, and would communi¬ 
cate them, I shou^l lx’ glad, and thank you. 

I aip ever truly' yours, 

Mary W v S. 

To T. J. H., Temple. 

The Notes appeared, together with the Poetical Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, not long after the date of this letter. 
They are exceedingly valuable, and have been read with 
interest and delight. Be silent, or starve ! The*profiibitio« 
is certainly hard : harder tfiayi alhthings ; hardorthan sJlfcani 
things ; harder than all hard things put together, and hardc'ned 
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into one superlatively hard tking. Th§ poor widowed dove 
was forbidden to lament her lost nfafe * the cjfhsolation of be¬ 
wailing and celebrating him was denied her on pain of death. 
"In* brother poets havij told us that Philogiela. was treated 
y^th barbarous cruelty, yet perpetual silencq was not enjoined ; 
and «very returning summer we he&r the nightingale reite¬ 
rating anew her plaintive, Jove-lorn sorrows in woods and 
groves. But we must restrain our indignation. Let us be 
just. The author of the injunction did not know*how severe it 
was. He never felt as an enthusiastic biographer feels ; he 
n^vcr flowed with generous desise to vindicate aspersed, but 
jinsullicd, honour, to maintain th<? jfist claims of transcendent 
genius. So that a man had an abimddnt share of the feature 
comforts, or af least a competent maintenance, lie had all that 
could be wished for ; everything else was sentiment, illusion, 
eaffectation : such, no doubt, was his honest and intimate 
cdnviction. Thus, a certain would-be Junius—a person as 
incapable of writing the celebrated work which lie laboured to 
father upon himself, as was'Thc .proud jackdaw of producing 
peacocks’ feathers,—is reported to have said to his daughter, 
as she stood weeping by her mother's coffin : ‘ Come, comd, 
screw her down, screw her down ; let us have no snivelling 
here ! ’ It might be unfair to assert that the foilojv was a 
brifte ; he was, probably, only a man destitute of the ordinary 
feelings fif'-humanity, who was reaffy unable to comprehend 
how so { tritfi;\l a matter as tlie death of a beloved parent could 
be the causfe to a child of unaffected grief, ofgenuine, gushing 
tears. .-If the bereaved lady—^llustrioiA in her parentage, 
illustrious in herself and in her worjes, and most illustrious 
through her union with the divine Post—had b«jcn permitted 
to complete the narrative which she had begun, she would have 
given to the world a precious volume, a book more golden than 
gold.. During the eight years that sl e was the partner of his 
fortunes, her account of a life, in every way romantic, would 
have bpen inestimable. To esteem or to extol the genius and 
character of Shelley .too highly is impossible ; consequently, 
' Isven her partiality and affection, however excessive, could 
never have offended against truth and verisimilitude. The 
, earlier, and perhaps the more interesting, portion of a wild and 
‘ wondrous tale could only have been told by her at second-hand 
-from the relations of others. It was my good fortune to see 
(much t of Shelley,—to know morqof him, indeed, on the whole, 
tbdn any qne ; and, therefore, I have constantly been pointed 
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at as ‘ the person beslt^qijaliied for such an undertaking *. A 
hasty, careless,\and inacciTratc compiler has transferred my 
proper office to anotlnjf ; my bishopric some inctrrqxdit^n 
versifier is t% talec, who for a long time preyed mosteperscVer- 
ingly on Shelley’s substance. If it wercAi question mf asset 
faculties, of effects,—the taking an account of ptundc*—an 
inventory of sums received, of moneys to be repaid, refunded, 
and disgorged,—a mere calculation of the wind that had J>ccn 
raised,—this indication of the person best <|uali(icd to be tho 
biographer of a prince amongst poets would be judicious. Mis 
statements might be instructive and astonishing ; he woqld 
effect much, but not quitc*aft thatfis required. I corres] winded 
regulafly with Shelley, wifti greater or less frequency, accord¬ 
ing to circuritstanccs, and 1 have preserved his numerous 
letters. Some persons, who affirm that they received whole 
volumes of epistles from him, declare that they have, un-* 
fortunately, lost them. I do not scruple to make public his 
remarkable communications ; justice to his character and 
the interests of truth dennuid flic publication. It is to be 
lamented, that of my letters to my friend scarcely one has been 
sfaved ; because, having been written at the moment and on 
the spur of the occasion, they wotdd have given a fresh and 
graphic Representation of nmn^ events and actions, of which 
the recollection is now faint and imperfect. We often con¬ 
versed together abcuit the projected biography of Any incom¬ 
parable friend"; but no definite arrangement was*evef made 
with his family for giving a full and authentic account of his 
innocent and imaginative life. It was qgreed, however, th^t, 
by way of commencement, 1 should relate, in some periodical, 
as much as J could remember of those happy days which we 
spent together at Oxford. W^ith. this vjew Mrs. Shelley 
introduced me to the estimable add accomplished editor of the 
New Monthly Afa^azincf and procured, for me the very‘great 
advantage of his acquaintance, from whom, on that occasion, 
and subsequently, I met with much,jx>liteness and real kind¬ 
ness. But to write articles in a maga£in#*or a review,*is to 
walk in leading-strings ; to march in rank jyul file under y* 
command of subaltern office!#. However, I submitted to the 
requirements and restraints of bibliojwilar discipline, and I 
contributed six or seven papers ; being content to sjicak of 
m y young fellow-collegian, not exactly as I would!, bflt as ► 
might. I never had the honcair t» be the editor of*a magaainc# 
or of any other periodical publication, and, thcrefosc, I cannot 
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pretend to be a judge of the feelings anfi responsibilities of a 
person* in such a position. They’seem, indqSd, to be more 
sqrious«and oppressive than those who have not felt the weight 
o?e*npire» would suppose ; they can be dulj* appreciated by 
4 ^ 1 ^s alonai for he haS actually borne whofp constellations of 
stars and splendour upon his labouring shoulders. I struggled 
at first, and feebly, for full .liberty of speech ; for a larger 
licence of commendation and admiration ; for entire freedom 
of«the press without censorship. With what success I con¬ 
tended the following letter will show. It relates to a matter of 
public concernment, and therefor# I do not hesitate to make it 
jfinown to the public, whormit colidferns. It is one of many 
letters on the same subject ; but«onfc will suffice: 

JaiP. 12 , 1832 . 

My Dear Sir, 

I am very sorry you are displeased with the omissions in 
y<5ur article. Let us come to a right understanding on this 
head afconce. It is not pleasant to me ever to alter an author’s 
MS. for two reasons : First, Became it is a trouble I could with 
greater proftt to myself devote to *ny own compositions. 
Secondly, because it is an office that can never gratify thfi 
author. But if an editor lays, before him one great—para¬ 
mount—consistent object in ^a periodical, altecatyon and 
omfssion become of frequent necessity. You must remember, 
that an dimness of opinion in all the papers is then requisite. 
Now, \yhatf I.omitted in your paper, and what I altered, were 
chiefly passages in which I could not agree \vith you (about 
Oxford* and persons^n Oxford^for instance); a few verbal 
changes occurred also—but they werq chiefly in epithets and 
phrases, in which I thought a little etcaggeratiop, natural to 
description and to friendship, had crept in. But on these 
matters you must allow me to say that, if an editor be worth 
a straw, he must be absolute and unquestioned ; and however 
deep the regret I should feel in losing any contribution of yours, 
I must do so, rather than jesign a privilege that I believe to be 
also ^ duty, I dvhilljthe more on this, because I have not yet 
&^ie more than glance over a few lines in your second paper : 
and I there see that your naturaj affection for Shelley carries 
► you a little beyond that estimate of what he has left to the 
world, which as yet we are authorized to express. It is prob¬ 
able tHht this strain may be continued through the whole, and 
ttheaefare require modification. JJet us, then, be candid with 
each other, I, on my part, will not alter, or rather omit, which 
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is my chief sin, without necessity—and will you, on your part, 
kindly suffer me to usefm^ «wn discretion, when that gcqcssity 
is apparent ? 

^Truly yours, s 

E. L. j$ULWER._ 

If it should seem to me, that alteration to any extent is Seces- 
sary, I shall return you the MS. ^o alter yourself. All I claim 
is, the powei*of omission, or abridgment, to such extenf I 
judge discreet ; and that of alteration only in slight matters ; 
to omit, in short, as much ag I like, and alter as little as I can. 
When you republish the aatielcs, tp which, I dare say, tlserc \till 
be noobjection, you can gmend them, ctc.^ In regard to th8 
proposed article on his Poetry, I fear that we should not agree. 
You evidently admire him as a Poet far more than / think 
criticism warrants us in doing. He is great in parts ; but, thc # 
Cenci excepted, docs not, in my opinion, eliect a great whole. 
But the additional anecdotes on his life and opinions # will be, 

I trust and believe, acceptable* 

To T. J. H., Tcmjflc. 

• 

The Shelley Papers, for they soon came to be s}>okcu of and 
referred t<^ under this tKle, were successful. 'Ihcy were satis¬ 
factory* to the Poet’s friends*and admirers, notwithstanding 
the somewhat subdued ttrnc whifh^l was constrained to adopt, 
and the farther dilutions that were madcj, always no doubt in 
strict accordantc with the rules of art %nd the c;ftions of 
editorial revision. • I confess that I always have bpen, and 
still am, sensitive, too much so perhap?, in the matter of Cor¬ 
rection, or alteration, f>y editors, joint-editors, sub-editors. I 
am content*at all times tp threw pearls before swine, only I 
must be permitted, for my*owa credit’s Sake, to throw real 
pearls before them, not glass bcadj and other worthies^ coun¬ 
terfeits, substitutes for m^ marine treasures. I was once 
requested to write something or oMicr on behalf of knot of 
people, who busied themselves for & tiiyc in diffusing at a low 
price in shabby pamphlets, what they accounted usefur knijr-i 
ledge. As a powerful inducement I wasC solemnly assured 
that whatever 1 wrote would certainly be revised and corrected 
seriatim, by every one of the conceited, self-satisfied diffuser^ 
whose names were printed on the covers of ‘ their unsightly 
publications The proposal wjs a tempting one, but Jt was 
not the possessor of any knowledge sufficiently useful to* bear 
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the ordeal of so much useless irltergieddliftg. Too many cooks 
spoilt $he broth ; and the soup-kitdneli of science in formA 
pauperis was soon shut up without my assistance. 

^ije Shelley Papers were pillaged freely tjy apiateur bio¬ 
graphers, sometimes without acknowledgment, and -always. 
Wllttout permission ; the publication Was anonymous, but my 
*, name nas been used as freely in connection with them, as if I 
had myself prefixed it to thijsc sketches. I have sometimes 
beeji Informed by a total stranger, that he was aftout to com¬ 
pose a Life of Shelley, and intended to reprint the Shelley 
Papers at length ; and I have bee*, ordered to send forwith to 
his* address, all anecdotes, letters, »afcd unpublished pieces in 
aid of hisprecious v^ork. I found it advisable to take no«otice 
whatever of such applications ; for a civil answer has brought 
upon me, more than once, a reply full of virulent abuse from 
£hc suburban scribbler. It would seem that in the case of 
Shelley tile laws of property were suspended or abrogated ; 
his earlier works were pirated with impunity ; his books, 
letters, and papers were stoles. ; his writings were found, and 
without scruple made public by the fyidcr. The forgery of 
his correspondence, a curious matter, of which hereafter, was* 
an extensive and a profitable speculation. It may be as well 
to state thill, from the 28th of July, *1814, until a^few days 
before his death, Shelley kept lCgularly a journal of lus daily 
life, recording, day by day?'all that Ik- did^ read, and wrote ; 
mentioning the letters received and sent by himself, the places 
which lift visited, arttl the persons whom he saw. These MSS. 
are valuable on many accounts they are useful in being a 
cheftk upon misrcpresAtations and inventions, and a test of 
the veracity and correctness of volunfjpcr and amateur bio¬ 
graphers ; they arc sovereign indee^ in detecting fabrications 
and forgeries. Many pages’ ate little more than dates, lists of 
books, and names of places and persons, but much curious 
mattcr*is interspersed ; *w!iatcver is interesting shall be pre¬ 
sented hereafter without reserve, nothing of value being kept 
back. , ffor were the fripndk of Shelley exempt from predatory 
jn»ursiOns ; *their journals, memoranda, note-books ; their 
pictares, drawings,* and precious relics ; Were appropriated as 
derelict, or seited as plunder by s8mc bold buccanier. Many 
Admirers, devoted hero-worshippers, arc offended and morti¬ 
fied by t^ic innumerable unlike and unfavourable portraitures 
oAbe divine lUteamcnts of a lovely character drawn by unskil- 
fm hfricft ; but, I confess, I do no\ sympathize with them ; I 
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am not annoyed b;f the cjumsy workmanship and spurious 
imitations. Snffer Vulgar daubers, I would ,s%y, and 

forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. It 
must of pect^sity fie thus witjj all hcro-wqfship., ^l"o 
be often ill-praised is an essential conditjpn to the 
universality of renowft. For example, if St. Paul.ntifRt 
be commended by eloquent preachers only, by profound theo¬ 
logians, by erudite and exquisitely judicious eulogists alone, 
his merits -\fould be seldom celebrated ; but inasmuch ,\s,the 
dull, drowsy prater, the illiterate sectary, the ignorant, the 
indiscreet, the intemperate, may trumpet forth his praises 
without restraint, the AfoSlle oWtlie Gentiles now is, ;fnd ever 
will 1*5, illustrious far* and wide. 6 

The Life o< Shelley will frequently suggest Hint momentous 
subject, the reformation of our two magnificent universities, 
especially of the glorious university of Oxford, and will direct 
our attention to the real point of the case. A strict ;md 
searching inquiry into the actual condition of these iyost im¬ 
portant institutions is inqjprio^sly demanded ; a thorough, 
unsparing, nilflinching«investigation. It is m-cedkary to .ascer¬ 
tain forthwith, not whether a little more of this or of that, and 
a little less of the other, is taught there ; whether the regents 
meet t<ilk stuff in the Mouse of C onvocation on Tuesday or 
on Thursday, in cramped Latin? or in lax Knglish, and in hfrger 
or smaller number^ ; Wit to answer distinctly tk<? one vital 
and decisive question, which will be evaijpd as l«mft as possible. 
How is the ciufrmous mass of splendid patronage bestowed ? 
Have they ever gi\*;n anytlffng to the rigid person ?. If tliey 
have, what, and to wjinm ? The rigfft of patronage is *thc 
most sacred of all sabred trusts ; the criminal abuse of it, 
through jobbing and ncjiotjsm, ft; an eating, destroying cancer, 
fatal alike to Church and Stafc. •Society lets manfully asserted 
at last this great truth* and is fully prepared and resolved to 
follow out in practice the assertion of principle. And not 
merely prospectively, but, lo a certain extent, retrosycctively 
also, will the sage and salutary reform Ije accomplished.• Pro¬ 
spectively, by sternly forbidding offences under heavy ix:nalti(jB, 
and severely punishing in fixture all offenders ; and retrospec¬ 
tively also, as sanguine and zealous reformers confidently 
declare, by removing without delay or compunction every- 
recipient tainted by nepotism. People talk lojidlyt of tljp 
sanctity of vested rights ^nd ^he right of thmc oiye^js 
partial patronage no doubt is sacred ; it is the righj to undergo 
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condign chastisement. They Spe^k boldly and fiercely of 
compensation ; and perhaps in strictness? compensation ought 
to be made by disgorging, under the strong compulsion of the 
sodding lash, every penny of what has Been undeservedly and 
corruptly received. 

^h%ljpy was'great as a poet—divine, iiMeed ; great as a philo¬ 
sopher, as a moralist, as a scholar, as a complete and finished 
gentleman, great in every respect as a man ; but he was most 
conspicuously great in that particular excellence, Svhich, in all 
ages and in all nations, has been invariably the characteristic 
distinction of the greatest of mankind—he was pre-eminently a 
lady’s nf&n. The following pages wiH Show, but faintly, feebly, 
and imperfectly, 1. fear, that he w#s uniformly the chosen 
favourite of tlte charming sex. The moment ho entered a 
house, he inspired the most lively interest into every woman in 
Idle family ; not only the mistress of the house, her daughters, 
and othe? lady relatives, but even the housekeeper and the 
humble^ females in the establishment were animated alike by 
an active desire to promote and secure his well-being, in every 
way and to ttie utmost in their power. In England women 
have never had too much influence in, advancing the fortunes 
of men ; commonly too little, far too little, for the public wel¬ 
fare. It was always a maxim in France, and a wis^one, that 
no ntan could succeed greatly iiFlife who was not a favourite 
with the faiii The young looey’s fortunes would certainly have 
been less rude—they lyould have been mitigated, and softened, 
and brijfhtenecl, if £ due preponderance had b4en conceded to 
the gentje and humanising patronage and fond devotion of 
his'countless lady frfends. 

To ‘ amend ' the Shelley Papers, to restore them, as nearly as 
possible to their original condition^ as they were* written by 
myself, and as thtfy stood hefofe they underwent editorial 
censorship, was long my intention ; butjmany hero-worshippers 
have informed me, that* they desire to proCure a copy of the 
identical sketches, which they had formerly viewed with satis¬ 
faction, and which were ’almost inaccessible to purchasers, 
h^ng Embedded and walled in, as it were, in the body of a 
volhminous periodical. One meritorious worshipper of 
^singular industry, a citizen of the United States of America, 
assures me that 1 he copied them in manuscript, that he might 
ppssess dhem, and lend them to his friends Accordingly, 
Vyiehi^jl, buhnot without reli|ctaqc«, to their request, and the 
• Shelley Papers will be reprinted here precisely as they ap- 
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peared in the year ft 3 2, in»the New Monthly Magazine. They 
wUl be found* entire* and* unaltered in this work, fjov p. 4 * 

" _ • , l _ All ionmale 


to p. 90, and from p. ^27 to p. 193. 
letters, fragments, every scrap ofc 


All Shelley’s jpurn 
paper, indeod, rela" 


ng 


leilCiay —J - * * * * , , , , r 

to him, or to hi* affairs, whether it was written, by himself, 
or by other persons, hfvc been placed in my hands and.at Wy 
disposal by his family ; my materials are at once authentic* 
and abundant. This is much* but ij, will be far more, to 
write a livftig Life of the young Poet ; to give of him a 
breathing, moving, speaking portrait. 

It is especially my desire*to present a pleasing picture ; but 
in this particular som§ bxpkwation, some qualification # is 
necc^ary. How will hc#or she, or they, like his statements . 
is not the question which a biographer shoflld ask himself , 
the question really being. How ought they to like them 
what can they fairly and reasonably expect from him ? It » 
his duty to seek to please ; not simply, unconflitiomflly, 
generally, and in every way to please ; but to plea#e so far 
only, and in such a manner .as 4 # judicious and impartial reader 
ought to be pleased.* 

I have been informccUdter these volumes went to the press, 
that a large box has % becn found, containing many letters 
journos,*nd other papers of great curiosity and value ' V 
relate, I believe, to a subsequent uenod of Shelley s life . hey 
will be carefully ncrui&d, ami whatever is of bitterest an 1 
importance will be presented hereaftgr in due* course and 
chronological firder. 

The following l#tter is M interesting, and so mi^h to the 
present purpose, that ^t ought not to be withheld, or even post¬ 
poned to yie period.to which it relates : 

March 9, 1H2O. 

My Dear Madam,. ..." , .. 

I saw W. thisfmorning., lie says lie will write to me when 

he knows what to do. He has giv*n me no promise He says 
Sir T. is much annoyed by the naific tping brought Before> the 
public in the paragraphs respecting your novel. h£ 
little doubt, however, that you will get the money , But 
think you will be punished by a short delay. , 

I told W. that your name was not in the title-page, an 
it, iSS, Wghttorwatd at all was the fault of the «ubbri*r. 
and very contrary to yout yishes. I told him he ^ e p 
ber that you were solitary and dependent; and that employing 
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your time according to your tastes an^ talents, with a view to 
better your condition, was what 3 o one could reasonably 
coijdenuv This he acknowledged ; but^said the name was the 
matter : ite annoyed Sir T. 

. Yours evqr faithfully, 

To* Mrs. Shelley. * L. T. 


* 

Not^ only did Sir Tynothy »Shelley interdict, has been 
shown, by his threat of ‘ stopping the supplies ’ , the pious 
office upon which his cruelly bereaved daughter-in-law had 
set her heart, of composing a full ami faithful biography of her 
' l^itc esposed saint ’, but h® endeavoured to prevent, by 
actually stopping them, all authorship ; and altogether to 
preclude the exefeise of her unequalled talents. This attempt, 
which many will condemn as strangely barbarous and utterly 
barbarian, was happily unsuccessful. 

Qne*of 'Mrs. Shelley’s admirable novels, it seems, the date 
points out her wonderful invention, The Last Man, had been 
advertised by the publisher itf het^ name—a name that had 
already attaiiffcd sufficient celebrity to insure the sale of any 
work to which it was prefixed, and- thereupon her scanty 
stipend was immediately withdrawn. ‘ The suppliesto 
the payment of which such hard conditions—concbtipns so 
“hurtfhl to the interests of literature—were annexed, it is right 
to state weft: not freely given by the fafher her lost husband 
to support, in Recent competence, the widow of his eldest son 
and the mother of the heir to his name, title, and estates. They 
were moiyjy lent to hc^ on the sfffcngth oft her expectations, 
and the security of her bond, to be repaid, and if I mistake 
not, with interest. The money was duly repaid ; and I regret 
to add—it has been received. ‘For farther proof of a constant 
,and abiding hostility to all intellectual efforts, I have been 
referred.to in a passage iq ajetter from myself to Mrs, Shelley, 
of August 22nd, 1824. ‘ It gave ,me great pleasure to hear 


that Sir Timothy has proposed to purchase Field Place of you ; 
I hope •that yiattcrrf w^H proceed without interruption, until 
yo% find yourself quite at your ease as to pecuniary affairs. 
The Condition for which he stipulated, tliat The Posthumous 
Ijforks should *be suppressed, is highly characteristic, and 
forcibly reminds me of old times, when the old Philistine used 
toom&ke demands equally rational and enlightened*. 

(To Return to Shelley—it wijl be» sben that the poor fellow 
was Very unfortunate in his political connections. His own 
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family arid their alliances without exception, were Whigs, 
devoted adherents of Norfolk House. Never surety* were any 
creatures so senseless, ^elpless, and hollow as the Buff gnd Blue 
faction ; nqpre grievance-mongers, desiring always that he and « 
others should haye a great grievance,*in order that he with 
them clamouring aboufsuch matters might help them tg office, 
to serve their own ends ; by no ipeansto do him any good, and** 
least of all to redress his grievance. , The few Torieg with 
whom he Became personally acquainted, treated him with 
kindness, and were well disposed to consider all differences of 
opinion as not unamiablc peculiarities, and to throw their qpgis 
over him : but unhappity licewas afraid of them.* Conse¬ 
quently, he gave hinted* up too much to people who have 
since been tailed Radicals ; these were ncA'ssarily vulgar ; 
they dreaded and detested his conspicuously aristocratical 
and gentlemanlike dispositions, and being commonly needy 
men, chiefly perhaps because they wore lazy and tfissipafed, 
they preyed upon him most unmercifully. We Tories were 
not without our faults towards ltim, our short-comings towards 
others, and so we have long ceased to exist. It ftas sometimes 
been asked, What is tho»diffcrcnce between a Tory and a Con¬ 
servative ? arc they ijot both of the same party ? In like 
rnannqf may ask, What is the difference between a bull 
and an ox ? are they not botl^he^amo animal ? An extreme* 
freedom of opinioq, or to speak more correctly, of declaration 
and discussion, together with a taste fey chemistry, had been 
acquired whilst Shelley was a schoolboy, by his intercourse 
and intimacy witlta physician, for wjjom he long wtainfd a 
warm regard and a jp-ofound reverence. The editor, in her 
graceful note on The Jtevolt of Islam, informs us, as my friend 
had already told me, that„‘Thefe exists in this |>oem a memorial 
of a friend of his youth, 'fhc Character *>f the old man who 
liberates Laon'from his tower-prisop, and tends on .him in 
sickness, is founded on that*of Doctor I.ind, who, w'hcn Shelley 
was at Eton, had often stood by tt> befriend and support him, 
and whose name he never mentioned %itHout lo\je ancf vener¬ 
ation Shelley was desirous to make me acquainted v§t\t 
the medical philosopher ; j he will soon relnove all your pre¬ 
judices ! ’ He has not done this, for I never saw Dr. James 
Lind of Windsor. 

Whether the pupil corresponded with his eajjly preceptor 
after he left Eton, I kno* pot 4 I never saw arty letters fngn 
the sage, or heard that any had been received. jtaving*care- 
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fully inoculated his young patient agd Atisfied himself that 
the disease had taken, it should selm tfiat he.left him to his 
iajxi, . 

'la the ancient world, .the sacrilegious impiety (Of one who 
h|^disclosed the Eleusfnian mysteries, must J>e expiated by his 
death* It was not prudent to sit undA the same roof-tree, or 
• to embark in the same boat, wjth a man who, notwithstanding 
that gi golden key had come* upon his tongue, h^ad divulged 
theesacred secrets of Ceres : so fiercely was the wrath of the 
immortal gods kindled against him. Thus, in our degenerate 
days, is a solemn and sagacious rtj viewer, who possibly may 
Ij^ve his private reasons fo#» dislikftg disclosures, inflamed 
against some too communicative bio£raj>her, for having Pashly 
revealed that CTottle once lent his tea-kettle and toasting-fork 
to Coleridge, With all gravity the critic dogmatically affirms, 
•hat ‘sacred silence should be thrown around such facts, 
through an exquisite delicacy of mind’, and so forth. The 
names of illustrious heroes arc written among the stars ; .their 
history, in the heavens, to b<? read by all ; their acts, words, 
and thoughts belong not to their families and private friends 
—not even to their needy pensioners, however worthless— 
but to their worshippers, to the public, and to posterity. 
Nevertheless, I have endeavoured, as far as it was practicable, 
to spare the feelings of osiers, and to avoid compromising 
them by tunning them in any dclicale cqpj tincture, without 
absolute anti unavoidable necessity. Many obliging persons 
have kindly offered me information and assistance, and I 
trujt that they will d<^ me the justice to believe, that want of 
leisure alone prevented a due acknowledgment of their 
favour, and well-merited thanks. » 

A great deal of nonsense has been» written and spoken about 
the irreligious opinions ascribed to my jxior friend. In meta¬ 
physical discussions, he jwas uniformly and eminently bold and 
uncompromising. I will not venture to engage in theological 
disquisitions, for which I have neither inclination nor ability, 
but I ^rill at once dispose of the matter by simply asking one 
vfcry plain question. Did anybody ever know a poet— ffhd 
Shelley was a truly great Poet—who was an irreligious man? 
cLet us consider the immortality of the soul and a future state 
’as subjects of feeling, not of reasoning ; of feeling imprinted 
and rooted jp us for the wisest purposes, and far more con¬ 
clusive £han any reasoning ; .and we may readily get rid of all 
contioversy.by asking, in like manner, Does any one who knew 
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Shelley, believe that he^h* ceased to exist—that he is really 
dead—that w& shall nevet see him more ? If it shalb appear 
in the course of my narrative, that the young Poet’s heart ever 
went astray, Iewill neither condemn, nor justify, its wander¬ 
ings ; I will onlji observe, with Mister*John Boccaccio, l^te^pf 
Florence: ‘ Love caft do much more, dear Reader than 
either you or I can do ! ’ 

April, 1J58. 
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OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


CHAPTER I 

Have I forgot the words? 

Faith ! they are sadder than 1 thought they wi re. 

Percy Bysshe Siieli.ky wa% born at Field Placg, near Hor- 
%bam, in the county of Sussex, on Saturday, the 4th of August, 
1792. 

' Saturday’s moon Cottles a day too soon says the proverb ; 
the ncw'mSon, which falls on a^aturday, misses by one <Jay 
the good Kick that ouglii to lx-falPtis, when the conjunction 
of our satellite with*the sun takds place on a Sunday. Thus, 
by coming one dtiy too early into a worhMJiat knew hint not, 
did the Divine Poct^want a]} the good fortune which is the 
portion of a Sunday child. Temjx>ral*advantages, VorhUy 
prosperity, ephemeral jflys, fading honours were not for him ; 
but the undying laurclf the amaranthine garland, the golden 
crown Were his : the crowd glory, that ;>asseth not away. 
The royal ornaments, which of right adorn a king of song, 
were his noble inheritance, of this h<* can never lie despoiled ; 
for 

Not ail the water in the rotlgh rude,v« 

Can wash the balm from an ainKnti d king, c 

The science of the astrologer must be vain indeed, if fhe 
horoscope of the * heaven-born child as far *s regards all 
the higher blessings, all real good gifts, was not favourable 
*nd flattering. 

Hi* father—to return for a whil^to pljwrtacts—was Tifn0th]| 
Shelley; his mother, a lady of rare beauty, Elizabeth,*thc 

n C 
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daughter of Charles Pilfold, Esqdirfi. ^hey were married in 
the year> 1791, and of this union their eldest son, Percy Bysshe, 
the first child. The poet had < 5 our sisters ; Elizabeth, 
Mary, Hellen, and Margaret, all of whom li /ed to be distin- 
giy^hed for remarkaftle beauty, so that it was frequently 
observed, ' very few families indeed can boast four such hand¬ 
some girls ! ’ He had only one brother, John, the youngest 

child. • 

cOther members of the family will sometimes of necessity 
be mentioned incidentally ; but where the subject of biography 
ist aloqe and of himself sufficient to ennoble a house, and by 
Jus immortal reputation to render it for ever illustrious, trifling 
details concerning inferior honours would be improjfer and 
impertinent. Moreover, it would be foreign tefthe true pur¬ 
pose of the present narrative to compose a genealogical history 
®of aq ancient and honourable family. To tell how Sir Guyon 
de Shelley, one of the most famous of the Paladins, made him¬ 
self glftrious. How he carried about with him at all times 
three conchs fastened to the inside of his shield, tipt respec¬ 
tively with brass, with silver, and with gold. When he blew 
the first shell, all giants, however huge, fled before him. 
When he put the second to his lips,, all spells were broken, 
all enchantments dissolved ; and when he made the third 
conch, the golden one, voc'.i, the law of God was immediately 
exalted, and the law of the Devil annulled and abrogated, 
wherever tSie potent sound reached. Some historians affirm, 
that the third shell had a still more remarkable effect ; that 
itq melting notes instantly softened the heart of every female, 
gentle or simple, who heard them, to such an extent, that it 
was impossible for her to refuse whatever its owner might 
ask. This power was dangerous indeed ; but a knight sans 
ptur could find delight only in the society of a lady sans tache ; 
in the pure ages of chivalry, therefore, nothing derogatory to 
the limpid honour of knights or dames would ever be required. 
It is certain that history, has not recorded that the good Sir 
Guyctyi ever abused the irresistible potency of his golden horn. 

' Ib'hose wondrous conchs, or shells, are still remembered in the 
name, and borne in the arms, of the several branches of the 
1 house of Shelley. Sir Guyon, we are told, was the personal 
friend, as well as the companion in arms, of Orlando, notwith¬ 
standing the well-known attachment of the fair Angelica for 
(the clard of* shells ; but if <the beauty of Sir Guyon was 
transcendent, superhuman, and indeed divine, his continence. 
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chastity, purity, an 3 ^u§sji!Ued? knight-like honour, as the 
Archbishop of iSieims, Turpin, (who is never in crror^ affirms, 
were such that there could be no place for jealousy betweqp 
the gallant ffrieifds. 

Carlovingian fatnilieg contemn the* Crusaders* as fry^ 
imitators of heroic gestes, as a degenerate race, but persons, 
who d%not affect to trace thei* own lineage so high as the 
eighth centufy, may still be permitted* to admire the pious 
devotion and exalted courage of the Champions of the Cross. 
Passing over, however, the jieriod of the Crusades, we read in 
times comparatively moijprff, in the sixteenth century, of Sir 
Richard Shelley, a knight of Miflta, and Grand Prior of thg 
EnglisTi Language, as beiri& remarkable, not only for bravery, 
which was tlfe common attribute of the Order, and conse- 
juently no peculiar distinction, but for disinterested generosity. 
Bosio, the secretary and historian of the Knights of Jjt. John,* 
tas recorded that notwithstanding his extreme old age, which 
would have fully excused his attendance, he came to the stip- 
>ort and relief of the Island *>f Malta, when it wag besieged by 
he Turks, a.d. 1565. * 

When one of the familyVisited Malta lately, he was informed 
here that they were imable to find the bones of the Grand 
’rior, Sir Richard Shelley : witji what object they sought for 
hem was not stated. 

• • 

Of the earliest infancy, the babyhood, of the* wonderful 
hild we know npthing. As a boy he was fjgntle, ;fffccgionatc, 
itelligent, amiable g ever loving, and universally beloved. 

His relatives have supplied interesting details. Co gjvc 
lose just as they wer» receive<l, will be a better illustration 
f the truthuf things than a re-arrangement and classification 
f facts would afford. 


Nor'. 26/A, 1856. 

MV DEAREST J., 

After reading the reminiscences of our Poet JBrother 
the periodical you lent me, a strong wislf arose gn mjjmind 
add, even in the tiding degree, which lies in my power, 
e scanty details of his outward life. The absurd and 
taginary view of Bysshe’s character, and the facts, which arc, 
fficient to contradict the fables contained in some books, 
ve been contradicted only, I imagine, from the JccHng that 
wonable persons could pevcci^, that a child-*-who# at sip 
ara old, was sent daily to learn Latin at a cler gyman’s hefuse. 
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and as soon as it was expedient ifen\oveol to Dr. Greenland’s, 
from »thtncc to Eton, and subsequently to college—could 
sgarceljr bavc been the uneducated son,«that some writers would 
endeavour to persuade those, who read their 'Doolfs, to believe 
h^ rfjught to have been, if his pare fits despised education. 
Such* books are altogether written with bad feeling,—the 
petty malice of a little mind avenging itself for slights Joo well 
dcscsved to be forgiven. My knowledge of thesis publications 
is«not vivid enough to dissect the contents ; but I recollect 
when they first appeared we were urged to write a contra- 
dietion*of the most glaring mistakes,—but who would willingly 
go to war with a petty state*'? Time, generally, elicits truth, 
and there are rrjan£ friends of our family, that could indignantly 
repel the reflections cast upon those, who treh.t them with 
silent contempt. I will write again soon. 

‘ Yours always, 

Hellf.n Shelley. 


My dearest J., 

At this distant period I can scarcely remember my first 
impressions of Bysshe, but he would frequently come to the 
nursery and was full of a peculiar kind of pranks. One piece 
of mischief, for which he was rebuked, was running, a stick 
through the ceiling of a low,passage to find some new chamber, 
which could be made effective for some,.flights of his vivid 
imagination. The tales, to which we have gat and listened, 
evening after evening, seated on his knee, when we came to 
thp dining-room for dgsscrt, were flmticipated with that pleasing 
dread, which so excites the minds of children, and fastens so 
strongly and indelibly on the memory,' There wgs a spacious 
garret under the roof of shield I^lacc, and a room, which had 
been closed for years, excepting an entrance made by the 
removal of a board in, the garret-flo6r. This unknown land 
was made the fancied habitation of an Alchemist, old and 
grey, with a long beard.. Books and a lamp, with all the 
attributes <jf a picturesque fancy, were poured into our listen- 
• ih{* ears. We wpre to go and see him ! some day ’ ; but we 
were content to wait, and a cave,was to be dug in the orchard 
, for the better accommodation of this Cornelius Agrippa. 
Another favourite theme was the ‘ Great Tortoise ’, that 
lived ih Warnham Pond ; and ^any unwonted noise was 
ticcaunted for by the preserve of this great beast, which was 
made into„the fanciful proportions most adapted to excite 
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awe and wonder. [ftneror Jieaftl Shelley mention the ’ Great 
Tortoise but he spolfc; often of the ‘ Great Old Snake,’. It 
was a snake of unusuaL magnitude, which had inhabited the 
gardens at aFiclsl Place for several generations, aijd wlijcli, 
according to tradition, liad been knowif, as the 4 tjjd S»ak<|’, 
three hundred years agft. It was killed, accidentally, tlifou kR 
the carelessness of the gardener, in mowing the grass : killed 
by the'sanu^ fatal instrument vrith which the universal des¬ 
troyer, Time, kills everything besides, by that two-hamj^'d 
engine, the scythe. There is so strong an alhuity between 
serpents and all imaginative and demoniacal characters, Ujat 
I cannot but regret to_h!tvfc entirely forgotten the legends of 
the ’ €Md Snake’; narratives perfectly true, no doubt, not 
with the common-place truth of ordinary matftirs of fact, but 
with the far higher truth of poetical verity and mythological 
necessity.—H.] Bysshe was certainly fond of eccentric* 
amusements, but they delighted us, as children, <juite*as nint h 
as if our minds had been naturally attuned to the same*lastes ; 
for we dressed ourselves i|l slftinge costumes to personate 
spirits, or fiends, and liysshe would take a lire stftve and fill it 
Vith some inflammable liquid and carry it flaming into the 
kitchen and to the back-door ; but discovery ol this dangerous 
amuscu^crMt soon put a stop to many repetitions. When my 
brother commenced his studieTSty chemistry, and practised 
electricity upon us^ I confess my pleasure in it wife entirely 
negatived by terror at its effects. Whenever he tame to me 
with his piece o*f folded brown packing-paficr under his arm, 
and a bit of wire a ltd a bottle (if 1 remeynber right), »iy heart 
would sink with fear ^t his approach ; but shame kept me 
silent, and, # with as many others as lie could collect, we were 
placed hand-in-hand round t^c fiuraery table to be electrified ; 
but when a suggestion was made that clfilblains were to be 
cured by this means, my terror overwhelmed all other fe,clings, 
and the expression*of it released me from all future annoyance. 

I have heard that Bysshe's memory was singularly retentive. 
Even as a little child, Gray’s lines on»j.hc* Cat ayd the Gold 
Fish were repeated, word for word, after once reading ; a fa£t - 
I have frequently heard frqm my mother. He used, at'my 
father’s bidding, to repeat long Latin quotations, probably, 
from some drama ; for he would act, and the expression of * 
his face and movement of his arms are distinct recollection*, 
though the subject of his declamations was a sealed {wyk if 
his infant hearers. Poor fellow 1 Why did he qpt live‘fifty 
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years later: when he would have b£en assisted by the 
wonderful improvements of the agtf’ih directing his gifted and 
inquisitive mind ?—Good-bye, deare^:, for to-day. 

o 

JS|y deadest Jane) „ 

° 6 The tranquillity of our house milst have frequently been 

rudely invaded by experiments, for, on one occasion, on the morn¬ 
ing qjur Poet and experimentalist left home (for ^Eton, proba¬ 
bly), the washing-room was discovered to have been filled with 
smoke, by a fire in the grate with the valve closed ; the 
atgenc^ of draught had probably prevented mischief, but 
yiuch was made of this accident, probably to deter any admir¬ 
ing imitators ; and there might 'have been circumstances 
connected with it relating to chemical preparations, which 
did not reach us. My younger brother, John, was a child in 
'•petticoats, when I remember Bysshe playing with him under 
th*e fir-trees on the lawn, pushing him gently down to let him 
rise and beg for a succession of such falls, rolling with laughing 
glee on the grass ; then, as hi sequel to this game, the little 
carriage was'drawn through the garden walks at the rate a big 
boy could draw a little one, and in "an unfortunate turn the 
carriage was upset, and the occupant tossed into the cabbages, 
or strawberry-bed. Screams, jpf course, brought sympathetic 
aid, and, though the child ^>.is unhurt, the boy was rebuked ; 
and whert the former was brought down after dinner, in the 
nurse’s arms, ‘ Bit ’,„(Bysshe) was apostrophized as a culprit. 
His great delight was to teach his infant brother schoolboy 
words, and his first attempt at hiS*knowlettge of the devil, was 
an innocent ‘ Debbcc ! ’ 

My dearest Jane, , „ 

I feel more confidence in”writing when I commence a 
page, £s I have now done ; and after.having talked over the 
small things we remember of oyr brothel*, I place them on 
paper without chronological order; for you will readily 
believe that to me i-t wi*uld be impossible, as 1 do not remember 
• even Seeing him after I was eleven years of age. I went to 
schbol before Margaret, so that she recollects how Bysshe 
^came home ifl the midst of the half-year to be nursed ; and 
when he was allowed to leave the house, he came to the 
dining-Epom window, and kissed her through the pane of glass. 
She jrejpembers his face there, .with nose and lips pressed 
against the window, and at that time she must have been about 
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five years old. In ttft h<did*ys,*he would walk with us, if he 
could steal away* with tte f dnd on one occasion he walked with 
us through the fields to # Strood ; where, in those days rf there 
was a park stile, 40 encourage good neighbourhood : yiere wdl 
a sunk fence to divide the lawn from U» meadows^ and gates 
were despised, where difficulty would augment the pleasiftfiy 
and we were assisted up this perpendicular wall. I was big 
enough to be pulled over, but Margaret w;is gently thrown 
across on the grass. Our shoes were sadly soiled, and the 
little one of the party was tired, and required carrying ; but 
she was to be careful to hold Jier feet so that the trousers might 
not be damaged. This •trtiit dyes not seem characteristic, 
but it 4 s nevertheless true 9 and subsequentjy, Bysshe ordered 
clothes according to his own fancy at Kton, and*the beautifully 
fitting silk pantaloons, as he stood, as almost all men and Ixiys 
do, with their coat tails near the lire, excited my silent, though^ 
excessive admiration. He must always have beeit ffill «of 
imaginative fancies, even before the youthful genius displayed 
itself in poetry. That won«]prfu> emanation from the brain of 
a youth of eighteen, Queen Mali, is quite uncqualldU in gorgeous 
Vmages and marvellous expression. The free writing down of 
overflowing thoughts l^y a boy, where no prudence could be 
cxpecte^l a and the |>eculiar, not to say unfortunate, tendency 
of that early stroke of undoubtodjtenius, cannot detract from 
the poet's fame, thouglf the wisdom and expcricgdc of riper 
years might have modified the poem, as well as hisavhole after¬ 
life. His early*death left him unformctl ? but who Van tell 
what were the thotfghts of me, who had but a few nynutes of 
preparation between Jhis world and flic next, it may* lie 
(and, oh, that it migljt be prophecy !) that I-ovc and Mercy 
took into account the tqjnptatiorvs and dangers of a mind 
almost alone in its peculiar natuse, and opened his eyes to that 
belief, without which l»e had better never been born I 

My dearest Jane, # 

I meant in my last letter t?i l^vee •given vou an illus¬ 
tration of Bysshe’s boyish traits of imagination, but flew jpff 
to a later period. On one occasion he gavfc the most mibutc 
details of a visit he had pauf to some ladies, witlt whom he was 
acquainted at our village: he described their reception 
him, their occupations, and the wandering in thqir pretty 
garden, where there was *a,well-remcmbcred fiUxrt-^alk and 
an undulating turf-bank, the clclight of our morning • visit. 
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There must have been sofiaetHnp peculiar in this little 
even^ fpr I have often heard it irffentitlned as a singular fact, 
and it .was ascertained almost immediately, that the boy had 
Sever bejn to the house f . It was not considered as a falsehood 
to be punished ; butf I imagine, his conduct altogether must 
fiavc been so little understood, and unRke that of the generality 
of children, that these talcs were left unnoticed. He was, at a 
later period, in the habit oi walking out at njght, and the 
prosaic minds of ordinary mortals could not understand the 
plcasiire to be derived from contemplating the stars, when he 
probably was repeating to himself lines, which were so soon to 
astonisli those, who, looked on liirrf rfk a boy. The old servant 
of the family woukl follow him, and s;fy, that ‘ Master Bysshe 
only took a vfalk, and came back again Ke was full of 
cheerful fun, and had all the comic vein so agreeable in a 
•household : details of this kind would be trifling in many 
instance's : but, as a child at school, I remember some verses, 
that were sent by him to one of my elder sisters, illustrating 
something unfavourable to a French teacher, who was accused 
of being fonfi of those pupils, who could supply her with fruit 
and cakes. 1 believe it was clever, for the sisters were 
proud enough of it to be imprudent, and by some means it 
became known to Madame, and I can just remember the com¬ 
motion it made and the ‘ bold boy our broder must be ’. 

I have scfnjcwhcrc in my possession'll very early effusion of 
Bysshe’s, with a cat painted on the top of the sheet, I will 
try and'find it ; brtt there is no promise of future excellence in 
the lines the versification is defective. At one time, he, with 
my eldest sister, wrote a play secretly, and sent it to Matthews, 
the comedian ; who, after a time, returned it, with the opinion, 
that it would not do for acting. I .wonder, whether Matthews 
knew the age of the boy anti girl, who ventured upon writing a 
play. jThe subject was never known to me ; and most likely 
the youthful authors made a good blaze with the MS. 

My ..DEAREST J AT'J E , . 

i Every one has heard of Mrs. Ilemans, if they have not 
read her poetry. 'She published a large volume, when quite a 
^irl and Miss Browne. Early talent attracted Bysshe’s admira- 
■ tion and sympathy: he wrote to Miss Felicia Dorothea 
Browne,,,and he received an answer, but it was to an effect 
which ^avc' no encouragement to farther correspondence: 
and he was probably disappointed, as all young, ardent, and 
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admiring spirits woufa b| in suih a case. He fancied that I 
might, with cncyuragdfnent, write verses, and his fiijst Jesson 
to me, I perfectly rcmenjJjcr. Monk Lewis's Poems liad,a great 
attraction far him, anti any talc of spy-its, fiends, et<^, seeiyetl 
congenial to his tajtc at an early age. f was so yoking, that l 
really can remember nothing of the verses 1 made, farther that! 
to give you as a sample of thtyu : 

fieri’ was an olii wniii.iu. as i Jiave heard say. 

Who worked iiii'lamori'host s every day. 

—and these two lines are jirdbahly left in my memory/^conuse 
Bysshe expressed so much ustoirtshment at my knowledge 0 / 
the wSrd metamorphoses. *There were sc \<%al short poems, I 
think, of whfth he gave me the subject ; and one line about 
‘ an old woman in her bony gown ’, (even the rhyme to which 
line I forget), elicited the praise for which I wroty. ,Sub- # 
sequcntly he had them printed, and a mistake I made alxnit 
sending one of my heroes, or heroines, out l>v night and day in 
the same stanza, lie would nAt alter, but excused it by quoting 
( somcthing from ShakeSpeare. When I saw my name in the 
title-page ‘ 11—11- n Sh *11 y ’, I felt much more frightened 
than pleased, and as soon as the publication was seen by my 
superiors,ft was bought up and destroyed. I should not think 
there could have been anything Vrv it worth either keeping, or 
destroying, but it \yill tend to sltow, that my brother was full 
of pleasant attention to children, though Ins mind wa,s so far 
above theirs. He had a wish to educate some child, and often 
talked seriously of purchasing a little gi$I for that puqxtse : a 
tumbler, who came to the back door to display her wonderful 
feats, attracted him, and lie thought she would Ik; a good sub¬ 
ject for the purpose, but aM tjios*c w#ld fancies came to nought. 
He would take his pony and ridc’about the*beautiful lanes anti 
fields surrounding ,Jhc Rouse, and would talk of his intention, 
but he did not consider tWat boqrd and lodging would be 
indispensable, and this difficulty, probably, was quite ruflicient 
to prevent the talk from becoming reality. 

My deakkst Jane, 

I think you have heard me mention a fe“w things con¬ 
cerning Bysshe, which may only be interesting to you, and me, 
and two or three others ; for when I write about hiip, whose 
poems and writings, and attainments, which wcroncvcjj knowjt 
to the world in all their wonderful profusion, 1 feel that my 
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anecdotes are scarcely indicative*, oi bis 11 character ; but you 
remember that my knowledge of Bylsbfe ended at ten years of 
age, and probably the last time I sayr him was at Clapham, 
vflhere we were at school, and he came occasionally to see us, 
and ask questions about our comfort. One day his ire was 
greatly excited at a black mark hung riiund one of our throats, 

, as a penalty for some small misdemeanour. He expressed 
greit disapprobation, „more o£ the system than tb^t one of his 
sisters should be so punished. Another time he found me, I 
thrnk, in an iron collar, which certainly was a dreadful instru¬ 
ment of torture in my opinion. It was not worn as a punish¬ 
ment, But because I poked, /, but? Bysshe declared it would 
(hake me grow crooked, and ougkt to be discontinued im¬ 
mediately. The old lady who kept the school,«would not, I 
believe, have hurt one of her pupils for any amount of approba¬ 
tion, so that she was not likely to continue an objectionable 
practice,* if boldly disapproved of,and I was released forthwith. 
He canp: once with the ciders of the family, and Harriet Grove, 
his early love, was of the pRrtyhow fresh and pretty she 
was ! Her itssistance was invoked to keep the wild boy quiet, 
for he was full of pranks, and upset the port wine on the tra/ 
cloth, for our school mistress was hospitable, and had offered 
refreshments ; then we all walked in the garden, and tjicrc was 
much ado to calm the spjr'fs of the wild boy. His disap¬ 
pointment a few years afterwards, in Ibsing the lady of his love, 
had a great effect upon him ; and my eldest sister has fre¬ 
quent!/ told me how narrowly she used to watch him and 
accompany him in his walks withMiis dog*and gun. I believe 
thft matter has been cliscussed amongst others, probably with 
little knowledge of the truth. It was,not put up. end to by 
mutual consent ; but both parties,,were very young, and her 
father did not think the marriage would be for his daughter’s 
happiness. He, however, with truly honourable feeling, 
would not have persisted in his objection, if his daughter had 
considered herself bound by a promise to my brother, but this 
was not the case, •and, time healed the wound, by means of 
another Harriet, whose name and similar complexion, perhaps, 
attracted the attrition of my brother. 1 do not consider any 
details of a later date would be in my province, for I only know 
*- his history as I have been told it. 

" My dea#33t Jane, „ * 

* I began my last letter 1 intending to tell you of a morn- 
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tag’s event. As we #ere sitting* in the little breakfast-room 
our eyes were attracted*bf a country-man passing th window 
with a truss of ha*y on a urong over his shoulders ; the intruder 
was wondered at^md called after, when it was discovered that 
Bysshe had put himself in costume fo* take some fiay to a 
young lady at Horshanff who was advised to use h*ay-tea lSts> 
chilblains. When visitors were announced during his viSlt to 
the vicar’s dryughtcr. he concealed himself under the table, but 
the concealment did not probably last long. We have lately 
been on a visit to Cuckfield Park, and it was singular enough 
that our host, without having heard this story, mentioned his 
single recollection of haviffgsmcc^whcn quite a little bdy, sefn 
Bysshot who came to his ancle. Colonel Season, whilst on if 
visit to his lawyer in Horsham, and asked, in Sussex language, 
to be hired as gamekeeper's boy. My informant thought his 
suit was successful, and then, of course, there was an explosion * 
of laughter. I remember incidents, but nothing tlutt dither 
preceded or followed them, connectedly. My reminiscences 
must necessarily be limited ty a f#w early years, for the tales of 
others, with regard to my brother, do not appcar«to me truth¬ 
ful. I read of his discordant voice and stooping figure, and I 
think excitement, in oqe case, and deep thinking in another, 
might have made this true in a measure ; but, as 1 remember 
Bysshe, his figure was slight an | beautiful,—his hands were 
models, and his feet are*lrcading^ the earth again iy one of his 
race ; his eyes, too,*have descended in their wild, fixed beauty 
to the same person. As a child, 1 have heard that his skin was 
like snow, ami bright ringkrts covered lies head. 11,9 was, 1 
have heard, a beautifu^ boy. Ilis old iflirse lived, within the 
last two or three years,,at Horsham. One of the curates there 
—a Mr. Du fearry—was a gjeat admirer of my brother’s {xretry, 
and we were able, through hfm, 4o'remind? her of those years, 
when she used to come regularly every Christinas to Field 
Place, to receive jf substantial proof "that she was not to be 
forgotten, though her nurse-child ’was gone from earth, for 
ever. ’ 

My dearkst Jane, 

I have just found flic lines which 1 mentioned ; a 
child’s effusion about some cat, which evidently had a story, > 
1 tit it must have been before I can remember. It is in Eliza¬ 
beth’s hand-writing, copter} probably later titan t}je com- 
P°*itiaa of the lines, though tfic hand-writing is unformed. 
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It seems to be a tabby cat, fbr it> h%s afi indistinct, brownish- 
grey # co»t. 0 

I h%ve not painted it for you : 

A cai in distress. 

Nothing more, nor lcs„ 

Good folks, I tnust faithfully tell ye. 

As I am a signer. 

It \yaits for ‘sortie dinner 
To stuff out its own little belly. 

You would not easily guess 
All the modes of distress 
Which torture tlgj tensSitV of earth ; 

And the various evi,ls, r 
XVhich like so many devils, 

Xttend the poor souls from their birth. 

Some a living require. 

And others desire 
An old fellow out of the way ; 

And which is the best 
I leave to lx* guessed, 
i For I cannot pretend to say. 


One wants society, ’ 
Another variety. 
Others a tranquil life ; 
Some want food. 
Others, as'„t5<>d. 

Only want a wif<> 


Bui this poor little cat 
Only wanted a rat. 

To stuff out its own little maw : 

Anu* it were as good 
Some people had such food. 

To make them hold their jaw 

That last expression is, I*" imagine, still classical at boys’ 
schools, and it was a favourite one of Bysshe's, which I re¬ 
member from a painful fact, that one of my sisters ventured to 
make use of it, and was punished in some old-fashioned way, 
which” impressed tlie .sentence on my memory. 

- , Hellen. 


At ten years of age Shelley was sept to Sion House, Brent- 
*ford. In walking with him to Bishopsgate from London, he 
pointed ^out to me, more than once, a gloomy brick-house, as 
lining this school. He spoke of the master. Dr. Greenlaw, not 
without respect, saying, ' he'was a hard-headed Scotchman, 
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and a man of rather ^ibetal«opidions Of this period of his 
life he never gave me &n*afccount; nor have I heard 05 read 
any details, which appeared to bear the impress o(, truth. 
How long hterem&incd at Sion House I.know not ; no/ at wfcsft 
4ge he was remove # d to Eton. Among his papers ig the com¬ 
mencement of an essay bn Friendship, written nqt long befort? 
his death ; in it he has thus commemorated a youthful attach¬ 
ment. Whether the school was Sion House, or Eton, docg not 
appear. His age of eleven or twelve years agrees better with 
the former. * 

%R(,ENDSHIP 

I once had a friend* whom an inextricable multitude of 
circumstance* has forced me to treat with apparent neglect. 
To him I dedicate this essay. If lie finds my own words 
condemn me, will he not forgive ? 

(Yes, he has forgiven you ! I saw this fragment, for"th 6 first 
time, a few months ago ; I listened to the question, ^is to a 
voice from another world, l^earcKonce more after a silence of 
thirty-five long years ; and I immediately answered it. I 
Vhankfully accept the dedication, and I lament that it is only 
of the following brief fragment :) 


AN ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP 


The nature of love and friendship is very little understood, 
and the distinctions' between them ill-established. . This latter 
feeling—at least, a profound and sentimcdtal attachment to 
one of the same sex,* of ten precedes the farmer. It is not right 
to say, merely, that friendship is exempt from the smallest 
alloy of sensuality. It rejects, with disdain, all thoughts but 
those of an elevated and imaginative character. I remember 
forming an attachment of this kind at school. I cannot recall 


■ to my memory the precise epoch at whjch this took placg ; but 
I imagine it must have bee* at the age of eleven or twelve. 

The object of these sentiments was a boy about ^ny own 
age, of a character eminently generous, Jjravc and gentle.; and 
the elements of human feeling seemed to have been, from Ijjs 
birth, genially compounded jvithin him. There was a deliehey 
and a simplicity in his manners, inexpressibly Attractive. It 
has never been my fortune to meet with him since my school-' 
boy-days 5 but either I confound my present recolffctians witjji 
the delusions of past feelings, or^ he is now a source o^hcyioiy 
a**d utility to every one around him. The tones of his voice 
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were so soft and winning, tfiat fivery word pierced into my 
heart.; and their pathos was so deep, feat in?listening to him 
the tears have involuntarily gushed from my eyes. Such was 
tha being*for whom I first experienced the sacked sentiments of 
fi^qpdship. I remenfber in my simplicity writing to pny 
&iotl}pr a long account of his admirable qualities and my own 
devoted attachment. I suppose she thought me out of my 
wits.for she returnedmo answer to my letter. I remember we 
u|pd to walk the whole play-hours up and down by some moss- 
covered palings, pouring out our hearts in youthful talk. We 
u^pd t<^ speak of the ladies, with Arhgm we were in love, and I 
jemember that our usual prastice was to confirm each other in 
the everlasting fidelity, in which vi% h\ad bound ourselves to¬ 
wards them, and towards each other. I recollect thinking my 
friend exquisitely beautiful. Every night, when we parted to 
•go to, bed, we kissed each other like children, as we still were ! 


CHAPTER II 


My dearest Jane, 

I had no conception that Bysshe’s marriage with 
Harriet Westbrook would have elicited the quotrtion in 
Charles G—-—’s letter, wliiok proves lie was sacrificing himself 
to a point «of honour. You will perceive, that C. G. had no 
unpleasant *recollectipns of harsh voice, etc.,, which I cannot 
help thinking must have been noticeable only when the boy 
was entering manhoqd. ' ° ' 

I remember well how he used to sing to us ; he could not 
bear any turns or twists in music, but liked a tunc played quite 
simply. , o 

About Miss WestDrook ; iTccollcct hearing Bysshe married 
her, because her name,was Harriet. She was not a person 
likely to attach him permanently ; I remember her well ; a 
very handsome girl, with % complexion quite unknown in these 
days—•brilliant in pink and white—with hair quite like a poet's 
dfceam, and Bysshe’s peculiar admiration. 

Cshould hot remember many ^of her contemporaries, but 
r the governess®and teachers used to remark upon her beauty ; 
and once I heard them talking together of a possible Ffite 
Champfebre, and Harriet Westbrook might enact Venus. 

The engraved portraits of Bysshe, which have hitherto been 
published, are frightful pictures for a spiritual-looking being. 
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like the poet. Yet I ho rmtcexpefct that my ideal will ever be 
created, because ^ie mu#t njfve altered from boy to man-, His 
forehead was white, the ijyes deep blue,—darker than John's. 
He had an eecenfcric quantity of hair, pi these days, it when Jie 
came by stealth to ,Field Place ; and Elizabeth, on„one occa¬ 
sion, made him sit dowrf to have it cut, and be made tojook 3 
like a Christian. His good temper was a pleasant memory 
always, and \ do not recollect a A instance of the reversq to¬ 
wards any of us. I tell you little things as they pass in my 
mind, and you had better tear them off and paste them in the 
book, for I find a difficulty in recalling far-off memories^ whqn 
I set about it as a task, hotv-eveo* palatable the task may be. 
There & no life which CbuM bear the test cf a detective, and’ 
Bysshe’s faults and feelings were all laid bare 6y a too great 
moral courage, which made him witness against himself, when 
the test of his fellow-men conceal their failings, and set their 
virtues only upon high ; for we arc all erring mortals. * 

Helcen. 


Let us next write of the immortal dead, whilst he was at 
Eton. And—oh ! let us Write of him with a tender sadness, as 
a dove would write about his lost mate ; and why may not a 
dove write’with a pen drawn painfully from his own wing ? 
Of the testimonies relating to th?.: period of his life, the first 
place is, for many reasons, due tc that of Mrs. Shelley. Mary 
tells us that: , 

On being placed at Eton, Shelley had to undergo aggravated 
miseries from his system at ic^ind determined resistance to tljat 
law of a public school, denominated fagging. It were long to 
discuss the ngcrits of the question now. To show how the most 
obedient fags become the weysf tyj\mts ; or how it is detri¬ 
mental to the disposition, both flf the eld£r and the younger 
boys : of the one, tjiat fhey should capriciously comma«\d ; of 
the other, that they should slavishly and fearfully obey. 
Shelley would never obey. And this incapacity on his part was 
the cause of whatever persecutions miglvt attend lym, both at 
school and in his future life. This disposition, which is’macte 
only more impregnable the (^cater the force that is employed 
against it, is much feared and disliked among nftsn ; and it is, 
agreed, that such has been the characteristic of the most * 
vicious among our species. But there is this strilyngsdistinc, 
tion between the worst and the jpest, when they’are astiyite^ 
ky this impulse. The bad man follows his own will, governed 
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by none ; the good person, flrhoae naincf is yet deeply imbued 
by independence, is to be led—cvcif ;Fs *n infajt to the mother's 
breast—by affection and reason. An^ Shelley, from the sensi¬ 
bility of Jiis nature, an$ the forwardness of his understanding, 
was peculiarly susceptible of both these m^des of government. 
•Tner^e is also another line to be drawn*between the vicious and 
the good in these circumstances, which is, the mode in which 
thej^employ their liberty. The most rigid censoj could hardly 
have found fault with Shelley’s. His heart was set on the 
acquirement of knowledge, and his time was spent in that 
exercise. At the very time that he neglected the rules of 
school-attendance, he translated lialf of Pliny’s Natural 
history into English. His money \tfas employed, either in 
purposes of benevolence, or in the purchase of books, or in¬ 
struments. 

I do qot give him as an ex amp lb for children to follow. 
A\vay with this cant of schoolboy reproving. I describe, and 
as far as in me lies unfold the secrets of a human heart; and, 
if I be true to'naturc, I depict #n uprightness of purpose, a 
generosity ot sentiment, and a sweetness of disposition, that 
yielded not to the devil of hate, but to the god of love, un¬ 
equalled by any human being that ever existed. Tamed by 
affection, but unconquered by blows, what chanc# \^s there 
theft Shelley should be happy at a public school ? 

Affectifia does not enter in.the heao-master’s code of laws ; 
kindness is«too troublesome a mode of discipline, and fear is.a 
short way of enctiaining a multitude. 

One i» glad when v^e can bring *ur prefcndcd moralists to a 
forced acquiescence. What is it that jp spite of all his worth, 
still always gives an air of the ridiculous to the character of a 
schoolmaster ? Think you tha^ it would be so, if his heart 
and soul were cngifged in fonning perfect human beings from 
the little embryos place # d under his ca*; ; or, if beloved by his 
pupils, studying their dispositions, imbuing them with virtue 
by the Jorce of reason only - winding them to his purpose 
by ths resistless petwej of superior wisdom ? Oh, no ! look at 
t$e picture of the schoolmaster. Is it the paternal care that 
his Countenance Expresses ? thc^ thoughtful, yet deep-felt, 
^affection thatCauscs his eyes to beam ? the lessons of virtue, 
•dropping, like honey, from*his tongue ? the gentle remon¬ 
strance 1 tjje firm yet angerless resistance to the freaks of his 
Uttl<sflqpk ? • Arc these what cause *a smile of contempt ? No. 
Look at him. His frowning brow ; the rod uplifted in one 
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hantl } the book, the fc^alf incomprehensible book, in the 
Other ; the slavey that <ft>we?l, fearful, and stammering*, stands 
before him * liis cheek ttlrc<idy tingling with the cxspcctc^ 
blow ! This^is m> caricature of a schoolmaster ; sush is the 
picture universally acknowledged as his prototype, and 
dare to inculpate the angelic nature of Shelley, bccaugp he* 
bent not his back to this autocrat ! 

Inasmuch qf a lady, however eftver and well-informed, can¬ 
not attain to an accurate comprehension of the manners an$l 
morals of a public school, exaggeration and inaccuracy may be 
pardoned. I will not pre^nfl to decide the great question, as 
to the expediency of a wclf-regulated system of fagging ; I ( 
have sdhietimes venture*! it> discuss it with tny animated and 
eloquent frienG ; and. I must confess, that I still think that 
something may be said in favour of the old practice. Kor 
my own part, I learned as a fag, how to do many very useful 
things. To make a bed, to brush a hat and clothes ; to clean 
knives and forks, and plates, and shoes .and boots, in particu¬ 
lar ; to set a good polish on tlic laft with a moderate consump¬ 
tion of blacking. To roasT potatoes, chestnuts, and the like ; 
t?> boil an egg ; to make etiffee, toast, and other good tilings ; 
to put on buttons, sew *p a scam, and in one word, to make 
myself ^nerally useful. This salutary exorcist! of humble 
faculties did me nq sort^of harm*; on the contrary, it was 
eminently serviceable in after-life.. ‘ I was a dutifuWag, but I 
am no more a sjgive, Shelley, than youngdf ; ancf frtyn my 
.servile submission to this so-called tyranny, Tt is tpiite certain 
that my aristocratic;fl feelings took no <jptriincnt. Whilst, I 
was still a fag, a boy at school, whom I had offended, said to me 
one day: “people saj^ as proud as J.ueifer ; but I say, if 
Tucifer were only half as j»r<jpd* as*you arc, he would have 
something to be proud of ! ” ’ Shelley sofnctimes reminded 
mc of the boy’s sally^ and he would add,: ' How I wish I could 
be fastidious and exclusive as»you are ; but I cannot. I fear 
it is not in my nature to be so 1 ’ Iiut Jo return to Mrs. Shelley’s 
testimonies. 

While at Eton he t formed several sincere friendships} 
although disliked by the masters, and hated f>y his superiors 
in age, he was adored by his equals. He was all passion,— , 
passionate in his resistance to injury, passionate in his * 
love. Kindness could win his whole soul, and the ijleabof self, 
^never for a moment tarnished tlm purity of his'senthsiejlts^ 
i He became intimate, also, at Eton, with a man whonrhe 

D 
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never mentioned, except in terftis|of the tenderest respect. 
Thiswsfe Dr. Lind, a name well known*among the professors of 
{nedical science. ‘ Tliis man ’, he has often said, ‘ is exactly 
what at# old man ou^ht to be. Free, califl-spirited, full of 
# l%9»evolence, and even of youthful atxlour.; his eye seemed to 
bur* with supernatural spirit beneath his brow, shaded by his 
venerable white locks ; he was tall, vigorous, and healthy in 
his body ; tempered? as it had ever been, by his#.miable mind, 
iowe to that man far, ah I far more than I owe to my father ; 
he loved me, and I shall never forget our long talks, where he 
breathed the spirit of the kindest tolerance and the purest 
.wisdom. Once, when I wa# very*ill during the holidays, as I 
was recovering frt>m a fever whiefl had attacked my Brain, a 
servant overheard my father eonsult about seeding me to a 
private madhouse. I was a favourite among all our servants, 
3p this- fellow came and told me as I lay sick in bed. My 
horror was beyond words, and I might soon have been mad 
indeed, if they had proceeded in their iniquitous plan. I had 
one hope. Jl was master of three pounds in money, and, with 
the servant’s help, I contrived to send an express to Dr, Lind. 
He came, and I shall never forget hfe manner on that occasion. 
His profession gave him authority ;»liis love for me ardour. 
Hp dared my father to execute his purpose, and hi% menaces 

had the.desired effect.’ 

* « 

I relate this in my Shelley’s words, for I o well remember them. 
I welt rerrfember, where they were spoken ; it was that night 
that decided my destiny ; when he opened at first with' the 
confidence of friendship, and theft with ftie ardour of love, his 
whole heart to me. 

Of Dr. Lind more will be told hereafter. J have heard 
Shelley speak of his fcvdfc afld ,thss scene at Field Place more 
than oncp, in nearly the srftne terms as Mrs. Shelley adopts. 
It appeared to myself,«and to others also, that his recollections 
were those of a person noj quite recovered from a fever, which 
had attacked his brain, c and still disturbed by the horrors of 
the Qisease. Truth .and justice demand that no event of his 
■fjp should be l^ppt back, but that all the materials for the 
formation of a correct judgment, should be freely given. 

Amongst nis other self-sought studies, he was passionately 
attached to the study of what used to be called the occult 
•science, sonjointly with that of the new wonders, which 
tchemifttry <"fhd natural philosophy have displayed to us. His 
poiket-money was spent in the purchase of books relative to 
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these darling pursuits—<>^fcjfWcal apparatus and materials. 
The books consisted of treatises on magic and witchcraft, as 
well as those more modern ones detailing the miracles ofc 
electricity arid galvanism. Sometimes* li e watched Hie live¬ 
long nights for ghosts. # At his father's house, where hit, 
influence was, of course, great among the dependants, he oven 
planned how he might get admission to the vault, or charnel- 
house, atWarnhamChurch, and might sit’there all night, har¬ 
rowed by fear, yet trembling with expectation, to sec one at 
the spiritualized owners of the bones piled around him. He 
consulted his books, how t*> jaise a ghost ; and once, at» mid* 
night—he was then at Eton—lie stole from his Dame’s house, < 
and quilting the town, crossed the fields toVayls a running 
^stream. As h 8 walked along the pathway amidst the long 
|grass, he heard it rustic behind him ; he dared not look back ; 
he felt convinced that the devil followed him ; he walkwl fast, 
and held tight the skull, the prescribed assistant of his incan¬ 
tations. * 

When he had crossed the fteld Tie felt less feared, for the 
grass no longer rustled, so the devil no longer followed him. 
He came to some of the ifiany beautiful clear streams near 
Eton, and sought for onfc which he could bestride Colossus¬ 
like 1 ; then?standing thus, he repeated his charm, and drai^c 
thrice from the skull. Nq ghost appeared, but for Hip credit 
of glamour-books, he did not doubt that the incantation failed 
from some mistake* of his own. It was useloes^o repeat it that 
night. Very probably the human skull was wanting, a tum¬ 
bler, or mug supplying its piffle, but inadequately, and^here*- 
fore the youthful enchanter was baffled. 

It is sometimes in my power to illustrate the life of Shelley 
by parallel passages drawn from my fiwn. I passed three or 
four years at a preparatory school* in Yorkshire, near Ferry¬ 
bridge, where boys rgjnaiifcd until they were eleven or twelve 
years old. I have a lively rccbllectiqn of several remarkable 
events that occurred whilst I was there. Among others, of 
the Peace of Amiens. The treaty was signed on «the /yth • 
of March, 1802, and sqon afterwards the joy/ul intelligence • 
reached us. It was one Sunday morning, and, yt token of 
rejoicing, plum-puddings were forthwith ordered for our din- 
Ipr. When these were placed upon the table at one o’clock 


or can arena runnAig waZer (thf» mpentition may ha<A adkm < 
“C*oC baptiaa); It U prudent, therefore, in all dejUn 

F » romdn* strain at hand. 
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—for, according to the old fashing, we used to begin the 
meal with pudding—our master 0 loofted upon them compla- 
jCentljs and, standing up, delivered ta special grace, which I 
never heard before or since : ‘ Peace be within her walls, and 

glenteousneSs within* her palaces ! ’ After dinner we went 
to church a second time, as usual ; a'nd, as usual, we heard a 
second very long sermon, but on this occasion our master dis¬ 
coursed at length of‘the greilt and manifold blessings of peace. 

0 My next recollection has more relation to the sorceries at 
Eton and Warnliam. In the same village was another and a 
larger, school, containing bigger boys. We had a common 
playground, to which wc repaired on half-holidays ; at other 
times we must be content with thcVuti of several large gardens. 
This school was only what is called a commercial academy ; 
ours was a classical school. We were accounted young gen¬ 
tlemen. and were so styled, being intended for the learned 
professions, or being the heirs to landed estates. Our superior 
station compensated for the more advanced age of the boys, 
as they were called, of the lhrge" school, and therefore we were 
perfectly equal, and always agreed very well, being the best 
friends in the world. The commonplay-ground was a pleasant 
grass field of eight or ten acres, watered by several pure streams. 
One half-holiday, in the summer, I started off for # the play¬ 
ground the moment dinner was over ; I took the shortest way 
to it, as* > was wont, across a garden. The garden was separ¬ 
ated front the field^by a sunk fence ; there \yas a low wall, and 
a stream of very clear water flowed along the sunk fence at the 
fpot o4 the wall. boy, standing in tlfe field, stopped me, as 
I was about to take my accustomed, leap over the sunk fence. 

‘ Stay where you are, stay where-you are ; ^ou must not 
come into the play-groand ! ’ , ’■ 

‘ Why not ? ’ * 

‘ Because they are going to raise the devil ; and he cannot 
hurt you so long as there is a st-eam of running water between 
you apd him.’ ‘ 

‘ But fjp will £et,you when he comes.’ 

‘ 5 fo he will not ; for the moment they have fairly raised 
h*m, I shall clamber over to yoji, and then I shall be safe too.’ 

He explaTned how this feat of incantation was to be effected ; 
and I saw several of the bigger boys standing together. They 
were *vitfcin a magic circle, into which the devil, it was said, 
ccgdtinot enter ; and a circle was marked out on the ground. 
The chief magician was a boy twenty years of age—a fuli-- 
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grown man, indeed, lie »a#a n&gro, or so nearly one, that I 
could not have djstingrrtsne& him from a real negro ; •anjl, as 
such, he was believed to* understand perfectly Oby, Fetiches, 
Taboo, in a word> the whole of the Bljtck Art. A tjack hat 
was placed on the ground a short distance without tjie circjp.; 
the Lord’s Prayer was A be read thrice backwards, anc^ the* 
black necromancer was to perform other rites, which I do not 
remember, ^hen these had been duly completed, the d£vil 
was to appear under the hat ; first, as a crooked black piij. 
When the hat was lifted up, the pin would turn into a black 
cat. This,after awhile, would become a shaggy black dog;; 
the dog would frisk about *a lonp time, running round and 
round, Snd trying often,*brft in vain, to get*within the magic* 
circle. I he btack dog would slowly grow into*a huge black 
bull, exceedingly fierce, terrible, and dangerous, and with eyes 
of fire ; and finally, the devil would assume his own sfyape, 
whatever this may be. The operations of the African magi¬ 
cian seemed to advance but slowly—not at all, indeed.* The 
boys within the circle kept an consulting together. I could 
not hear their consultations, but they lasted a very long time ; 
alhd, as far as I could perceive, nothing more was done. At 
last the negro pulled out his watch—a large silver hunting- 
watch <yid looking at it, said aloud : ‘ In a few minutes we 

shall have to go in to tea ’ ,—‘ drinkings ’ , this meal is calfed 
in that part of the county of York— ‘ it will be of no use, lads, 
raising him to-night ! ’ The rest assented^ and here the cere¬ 
monies ended. “ * 

The boy who stood*on the^ither side of ^he sunk fenae, talk- 
ing to me all this tcdicyis time, appeared to be alarmed and 
uneasy : he belonged t« the commercial academy. 

It is a great shame raisiryj him*! What can they want 
with him ? What is the use of if? ' What'good is he to do ? 
How will they get him latcl again ? I lgive a great mind 4:0 go 
and tell our master, that he may come and prevent it.’ 

Will it not be time enough to go and tell, when they have 
raised him ? ’ . 

No; it will be too late then. I do not suppose the mastej 
can do more then, than anybody else. I rather fancy the 
devil will not mind him a bit.’ • 

For my part, I was rather surprised than frightened. I 
stood still on the wall, because I had been given to understand,. 
? ^ } should certainly be lickad, if I entered the p!ay-g*oiyid,^ 
it being evidently a measure of precaution to keep us out of 
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it ; for if the devil, after he fras sained, Should carry off one of 
the yoyng gentlemen, the comnfercial boys would get into 
great .trouble. I had read Paradise, Lost at that time, not 
regularly through, but yet almost the whole ©f it. Jacob 
'Jonson’s .edition of Hilton’s poems used always to lie on the 
•table at home, with Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Tristram Shandy, 
and some other standard works, in a room where I often sat. 
Tonson’s Milton was »a nice book for a boy, for it^had plates, in 
which the devils were represented with handsome long tails, 
f hese sporting figures tempted me to read the book, a bit here 
and a bit there. I understood little of what I read, but I was 
fully convinced, that I understood enough of the nature of 
“devils to feel quite confident, thafesueh grand, pompous, con¬ 
sequential fehows as they plainly were, would never leave 
Pandemonium and come up in our common play-ground, 
merely to gratify the grinning negro and his commercial com¬ 
panions. I often overheard them afterwards consulting about 
raising the devil ; but the consultation invariably terminated 
by a reference to the large silver hunting-watch, and a farther 
adjournment. If, then, the blackamoor ever actually raised 
the devil, it must have been on sortie occasion when I was not 
present. 

This was the whole of my experience in the ArtoMagic, and 
it is not much ; but when I told the tale, such as it is, to 
Shelley, ’he listened to it with earnest and eager delight. ‘ Yes, 
the blacks, really understand magic, and often practise it with 
success. Africa is a most wonderful country ! I will see it 
some day—I will visit it some rflay—that is certain ! ’ He 
seemed greatly to desire to know oiy: negro, esteeming him, 
doubtless, as a most valuable acquaintance, and wishing, pro¬ 
bably, to write to him aad to im^re him his friend. 

The Quarterly He viewer,, telling a story, partly true and 
partly false, of his destroying some old trees at Eton with a 
burning-glass, remarks, that >*ni might foresee the future 
opponent of superstition* and tyranny in the author of this 
exploit. There fe great* truth in this observation ; and to 
Jhosd acquainted with the early circumstances of Shelley's 
life, the remark? bears still greater force. From his earliest 
years, all hit amusements and occupations were of a daring, 
and, in one sense of the term, lawless nature. He delighted 
.to exetf his powers, not as a boy, but as a man ; and so, with 
^man Iy,po w«-s and childish wit, lie dared and achieved attempts 
that none of his comrades “could even have conceived. His 
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understanding and thSeariy development of imagination never 
permitted him to mingl#i*i childish plays ; and his # natural 
aversion from tyranny prevented him from paying due atten¬ 
tion to his, scly>ol duties. But he was always actively 
employed ; and although his endeavours were prosecuted 
with puerile precipitancy, yet his aim and thoughts were <?on« 
stantly directed to those great objects, which have employed 
the thought^ of the greatest a Along njen ; and though his 
studies were not followed up according to school discipline, 
they were not the less diligently applied to. 

Enjoying more liberty at Field Place than he possibly could 
at Eton, tjiat was the 8hfef scjne of his experiments. He 
there possessed an electrioe.1 machine, he contrived a galvaniO 
battery, and# amused himself by experiments, which might 
well excite delight and wonder in so ardent a mind. 

Here, I regret to say, the brief fragments of biography 
written by Mrs. Shelley terminate. 

To set a large tree on fire £y means of an ordinary burning 
glass seems to be impossible ; and the distance %.t which this 
•achievement was reportad to have been performed made the 
tale altogether incredible. For some time, therefore, I con¬ 
sidered ^it ^.s fabulous. I have since been informed by Eton 
men, that an old tree was actually set on fire, but that the? fire 
was caused by gunpoVder, and that the gunjjcnvder was 
ignited by a lens. If a small quantity of gunpowder were 
placed in the hollow of an old tree, when* it*exploded ft would 
doubtless set the dry rottc# wood alight ; a train mijjht easily 
be laid from the mine^to a distant poiift, where, with a ct>m- 
mon burning-glass, tl^e train might be kindled and the mine 
sprung. Tfiis piece of boyish mischief Shelley, they assured 
me, really executed. It rv.is a wiry trifling affair, but the fire 
and explosion were of,sufficient magnitude greatly to terrify 
the timid old gentlewoman, jvho then presided over the’sehool, 
and against whose nerves the flaming attack was aimed. 

Had the Reviewer, being preserft on the spot, exclaimed, 
at the moment the boy’s squib burs?, ‘ Here fs the* future 
opponent of superstition and tyranny ; vfe plainly see •him 
in the author of this exploit, and by the light of his own 
powder ! ’ he would have gained much credit for his acumen » 
and had the ingenious critic added : ‘ These are n(4 common 

crackers, surely ; they arfe the crackers of a diyine jjoet! ’ }t 
is evident that he would seem fb have attained to something 
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of prophetic vein, and might well <hav6 passed, not only in 
Albemarle Street, but wherever <“tneo Quarterly Review cir¬ 
culates, for a wise man—a soothsayer. 

• Shelfey had several attached friends at Eton ;„I will insert 
the kind testimonial o*f one of them, because it is equally 
•Editable *to both the friends : 


4 Glen'-Thorne, February yth, 185 7. 

dear Madam, 

Your letter has taken me back to the sunny time of 
boyhood, ' when thought is speech, and speech is truth ’ ; 
when !■< was the friend and companion of Shelley at Eton. 
What brought us together in that small world was, I suppose, 
kindred feelings, and the predominance of fan<©y and imag¬ 
ination. Many a long and happy walk nave I had with him 
^n the beautiful neighbourhood of dear old Eton. We used to 
wandfer for hours about Glower, Frog mo re, the Park at Windsor, 
the Terrace ; and I was a delighted and willing listener to his 
marvellous stories of fairy-laid, and apparitions, and spirits, 
and haunted' ground ; and his speculations were then (for his 
mind was far more developed than mine) of the world beyond 
the grave. Another of his favourite rambles was Stoke Park, 
and the picturesque churchyard where Gray is saj.d to have 
written his Elegy, of which he was very fond. I was myself 
far too young to form any estimate of character, but I loved 
Shelley for his kindliness and affectionate'ways : he was not 
made to«endure the rfiughand boisterous pastime at Eton, and 
his shy and gentle nature was glad t to escape far away to muse 
over strange fancies, Vor his mind was reflective and teeming 
with deep thought. His lessons were child’s play to him, 
and his power of Latin vprsification marvellous. I think I 
remember some long work he had even then commenced, but 
I never saw it. His love of nature ,was intense, and the 
sparklihg poetry of his*’ mind shone out of his speaking 
eye, when he was dwelling on anything good or great. 
He certatnly was npt hapjfy at Eton, for his was a disposition 
thjt needed fospecial personal superintendence, to watch, and 
chferish, and direct all his noble aspiratidns, and the remark¬ 
able tenderness of his heart. Hi? had great moral courage, 
A n d feared nothing, but what was base, and false, and low. 
He never joined in the usual sports of the boys, and, what is 
rdtaarkable, “never went out in a Jaoat on the river. What I 
hjfve flei% set down will be of kittle use to you, but will please 
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you as a sincere, and trtith£»l,«and*humble tribute to one whose 
good name was $adly ^msfiered away. Shelley said* tc^ me, 
when leaving Oxford uruler a cloud : ‘ Halliday, I an; come 

to say good-bye bo you, if you are not.afraid to be seen with 
me ! ’ I saw him orjce again in the auturSn of 1814, iy London, 
when he was glad to iiftroduce me to his wife. I thinjp he* 
said, he was just come from Ireland. You have done quite 
right in applyyig to me direct, ana I am only sorry that I have 
no anecdotes, or letters, of that period to furnish. 

I am yours truly, 

Walter S. Halliday, 

Dr. Keate, the head-master of Eton school, was a short, 
"short-necked, short-legged man ; thick-set, powerful, and very 
active. His countenance resembled that of a bull-dog ; the 
expression was not less sweet and bewitching ; his eyeSj his 
nose, and especially his mouth were exactly like that comely 
and engaging animal ; and so were his short, crooked legs. 
It was said in the school, that olA Keate could pin and hold 
ja bull with his teeth. His iron sway was the more*unpleasant 
[atid shocking, after the long, mild, Saturnian reign, of Dr. 
Goodall, whose temper, character, and conduct corresponded 
precisely with his name, and under whom Keate had been 
master of the lower school. Discipline, wholesome and neces¬ 
sary in moderation, was' carried by him to an exc« 5 s ; it is 
reported, that on one morning he flogged eighty boys.. Although 
he was rigid, coarse, and despotical, some afffrm that, on the 
whole, he was not unjust, nar altogether devoid of kiedness. 
His behaviour was accounted vulgar and ungentlemanlike, 
and therefore he was peculiarly odious to the gentlemen of 
the school, especially to-the Refined and aristocratical Shelley. 
:Being universally unpopular, ?o torment hhn was excusable, 
(legitimate, and even commendable. In school, the ^ead- 
jmaster sate cnthronSd in a spacious elevated desk, enclosed 
|on all sides, like a pew, with two floors, one on eacji side. 
(These the boys one morning screwed fast. The Doctor entered 
(the school at eleven o’clock, advanced to his desit, triSd 
k>pen one door, and found it was fastened, fie went rourW, 
[grinning, growling, and snarling, to the other sidS ; the door 
Khere- had been secured also. Then turning furiously to the 
poys, he said : 

‘ You think to keep me okt* eh ! You think I*cam*>t j;et # 
n here, eh ! But I will soon shotv you the difference, eh! ’ 
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The desk was as high as the bseafit of°an ordinary man, and 
as high {is the Uttle Doctor’s head, but iaying his hand on it, he 
lightly vaulted in. The season was- summer ; in school old 
SCeate wore a long gown and cassock, and ;n warm weather, 
ij seemed, nothing uhder them ; for, in his leap, the learned 
'and reverend Doctor displayed not only his agility, but his 
naked stern, all lower integuments being wanting. The 
unwonted spectacle was salvfted with loud cheery and a hearty 
laugh. The mutinous explosion inflamed his wrath to the 
utmost. 

‘ You shall pay for this, eh ! t will make some of you suffer 
for it*eh ! ’ 

* However, nothing came of it ,» the enraged and insulted 
pedagogue cobid not discover the offenders. The screws had 
been bought by two boys, a tall boy a*nd a short one. That 
was all the detectives could find out. 


CHAPTER III 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELI.EY' AT OXFORD 

What is the greatest disappointment in life ? The question 
has ofteft Jxicn asked. In a perfect life, that is to say, in a long 
course of, various disappointments, when the collector has 
completed the clttire set and scries, which should he pronounce 
to be hhe greatest ? What is th*" greatest disappointment of 
aft ? The question*has often been agked, and it has received 
very different answers. Some have iyiid matrimony ; others, 
the accession of an inheritance tjiat had long been anxiously 
anticipated ; othars, the’attainment of honours ; others, the 
deliverance from an ancient and intolerable nuisance, since a 
new and more grievous one speedily sftccccded to the old. 
Many solutions have beet? proposed, and each has been ingeni¬ 
ously supported.* Ajt a $ery early age I had formed a splendid 
J)icttlre of the glories of our two Universities. My father took 
pteasure in describing his academical’ career. I listened to 
him with gfeat delight, and many circumstances gave addi¬ 
tional force to these first impressions. The clergy—and in 
# thc cc*mtry they make one’s principal guests—always spoke 
# of thc$c establishments with dcqptcvcrcnce, and of their acade¬ 
mical days as the happiest of their lives. When I went to 
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school, my prejudices wpr# stftngthened ; for the master 
noticed all deficiencies*!* learning as being unfit, and every 
remarkable proficiency ®as being fit, for the University ;— 
such expressions, marked the utmost Jimits of blanks and (ft 
praise. Whenever any of the elder bcfys were translate^ Jo 
college—and several wdit thither from our school every yea# 
—the transmission was accompanied with a certain awe. 1 had 
always contemplated my own rlmoval with the like feeing ; 
and as the period approached, I anticipated it with a reverent 
impatience. The appointed day at last arrived, and I set 
out with a school-fellow, about to enter the same career, and 
his father. % The latter was'a dutiful and a most grateful son 
of alum mater ; and the conversation of this estimable mant 
‘ during our long journey, fanned the flame of m/ young ardour. 
Such, indeed, had been the effect of his discourse for many 
years ; and as he possessed a complete collection of the Oxford* 
Almanacks, and it had been a great and a frequenf gratifi¬ 
cation to contemplate the engravings at the top of the*annual 
sheets, when I visited his quiet vicarage, I was already familiar 
with the aspect of the noble buildings that adorn*that famous 
fcity. After travelling for several days, we reached the last 
stage, and soon afterwards approached the point, whence, I 
was toldj we might discern the first glimpse of the metropolis 
of learning. I strained my eyes to catch a view of that lflnd 
of promise, for which I had so eagerly longed. Tbd summits 
of towers, and spires, and domes appeared afar, and faintly ; 
then, the prospect was obstructed ; by degrees it opened upon 
us again, and we saw the iall trees that shaded the colleges. 
At three o’clock on a fiqp autumnal afternoon we entered Ihe 
streets of Oxford. Although the weather was cold, we had 
Jet down all the windows of,our posWchaise, and I sat forward, 
devouring every object wiU* greedy eyc». Members of the 
University, of different.ages and ranks, were gliding through 
the quiet streets of the venerable city in academic costume. 
We devoted two or three days to fhe careful examination of 
the various objects of interest thit Oxford contains. The 
sye was gratified ; for the external appearance o^the Uni vi¬ 
lify even surpassed the bright picture wltich my youthful 
ma ffi na ti°n had painted. *The outside was cflways admir¬ 
able*: it was far otherwise with the inside. It is essential to* 
ie greatness of a disappointment, that the previous expect- 
don should have been grea\ « nothing could cxcoecl my young 
jlticipations,—nothing could b? more complete than iheir 
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overthrow. It would be impossibly to P describe my feelings 
withqut* speaking harshly and irreverently pf the venerable 
University. On this subject, then, I vill only confess my dis¬ 
appointment, and discreetly be silent as to itc causes. What¬ 
ever thosp causes, I grew, at least, and I own it cheerfully, 
4 oou ( pleased with Oxford, on the wnolc ; pleased with the 
beauty of the city, and its gentle river, and the pleasantness 
of the surrounding country. 

Although no great facilities were afforded to the student, 
there were the same opportunities of solitary study as in other 
prices. All the irksome restraints of school were removed, 
and those of the University are few and trifling Our fare 
was good, although not so good, perhftps, as it ought tt> have 
been, in return for the enormous cost ; ( and I liked the few 
companions with whom I most commonly mixed. I continued 
'to lc;pl a life of tranquil, studious, and somewhat melancholy 
contentment, until the long vacation, which I spent with my 
family, and, when it expired, I returned to the University. 

At the commencement of Michaelmas term, that is, at the 
end of October, in the year 1810, I happened one day to sit 
next to a freshman at dinner : it was his first appearance in 
hall. His figure was slight, and his aspect remarkably youth¬ 
ful, even at our table, where all were very young, die seemed 
thoughtful and absent. He ate little, and had no acquaintance 
with any b«e. 1 know not how it was that wc fell into con¬ 
versation, for such familiarity was unusual,..and, strange to 
say, much reserve prevailed in a society where there coidd not 
possibly* be occasion for any. We-have often endeavoured in 
vain to recollect in what manner uir discourse began, and 
especially by what transition it passed to a subject sufficiently 
remote from all the associations we were able to trace. The 
stranger had expressed an enthusiastic admiration for poetical 
and imaginative work.^ of the (iernun school. I dissented 
from his criticisms. He upheld hhc originality of the German 
writings I asserted their want of nature. 

‘ What rr^jdern literature’, said he, ‘will you compare to 
tjeirs'? ’ 

I* named the Italian. This Roused all his impetuosity ; 
,and few, as I*soon discovered, were more impetuous in argu- 
' mentative conversation. So eager was our dispute, that when 
yie servant^ came to clear the tables, we were not aware that 
■^e ljpd^been*left alone. I remanked, that it was time to quit 
the hall, and I invited the stranger to finish the discussion at 
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my rooms. He eagetly *ss«nte8. He lost the thread of his 
discourse in the fcransit*and the whole of his enthusiaan jn the 
cause of Germany ; for «.s soon as he arrived at my roogis, and 
whilst I wa» lighting the candles, he §aid calmly, agd to my 
great surprise, thaj he was not qualified to maintain sucji.a 
discussion, for he was Slike ignorant of Italian and German? 
and had only read the works of the Germans in translations, 1 
and but little of Italian poetry? even at second hand. , For 
my part, I confessed, with an equal ingenuousness, that I knew 
nothing of German, and but little of Italian ; that I had 
spoken only through others? and like him, had hitherto se # en 
by the glimmering light of translations. 

It if upon such scanty (fata that young mien reason ; upon 
such slender %nateri^s do they build up theif opinions. It 
may be urged, however, that if they did not discourse freely 
with each other upon insufficient information—for such alone* 
can be acquired in the pleasant morning of life, and until thfey 
educate themselves—they would be constrained to observe a 
perpetual silence, and to foigo tfie numerous advantages that 
flow from frequent and liberal discussion. 

* I inquired of the vivacious stranger, as we sat over our wine 
and dessert, how long he had been at Oxford, how he liked it ? 
He ansjrcwed my questions with a certain impatience, and, 
resuming the subject of our discussion, he remarked that, 

‘ Whether the literature of Germany, or of Italy, b(? the more 
original, or in 3. purer and more accurate taste, is of little 
importance, for polite letters are but vain trifling ; tl*e study 
of languages, not onty of the modern toneues, but of l*atin and 
Greek also, is merely y»e study of words and phrases, of*the 
names of things ; it matters not how they arc called ; it is 
surely far better to investigate thing* themselves ’. I inquired, 
a little bewildered, how this was to "be effected ? He answered, 

‘ through the physical sciences, and especially through^ chem¬ 
istry ; ’and raising fiis voice, bis face flushing as he spoke, he dis¬ 
coursed with a degree of animation? that far outshon^ his zeal 
in defence of the Germans of chemistry and* chemical analysis. 
Concerning that science, then so popular, I had merely* a 
scanty and vulgar knowledge, gathered from'elementary betoks, 
and the ordinary experiments of popular lecturefs. I listened^ 
therefore, in silence to his eloquent disquisition, interposing* 
a few brief questions only, and at long intervals, %s to the 
extent of his own studies* and manipulations. • As ^ felt, m 
truth, but a slight interest in tire subject of his conversation, 
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I had leisure to examine, and I maty’ 4 *Jd, to admire, the appear¬ 
ance <>f *ny very extraordinary guest. v It was a sum of many 
contradictions. His figure was slight and fragile, and yet 
his bone* and joints \jrere large and strong. He was tall, but 
h« stooped so much, that he seemed of a low stature. His 
llotlys were expensive, and made according to the most 
approved mode of the day ; Jiut they were tumbled, rumpled, 
unbnushed. His gestures were abrupt, and sometimes violent, 
occasionally even awkward, yet more frequently gentle and 
graceful. His complexion was delicate, and almost feminine, 
of.the gurest red and white ; yet* lu^ was tanned and freckled 
yy exposure to the sun, having passed the autumn, as he said, 
in shooting. His features, his whole face, and particularly his 
head, were, in fact, unusually small ; yet^thc las ^appeared, of a 
remarkable bulk, for his hair was long and bushy, and in fits 
! of absence, and in the agonies (if I may use the word) of anxious 
thought, he often rubbed it fiercely with his hands, or passed his 
fingers hjuickly through his locks unconsciously, so that it was 
singularly wijd and rough. In times when it was the mode to 
imitate stage-coachmen as closely as possible in costume, and 
when the hair was invariably cropped, like that of our soldiers, 
this eccentricity was very striking. *His features were not 
symmetrical (the mouth, perhaps, excepted), yet was the 
effect of the whole extremely powerful. They breathed an 
animation, »a fire, an enthusiasm, a vivid and preternatural 
intelligence, - that I qever met with in any other countenance. 
Nor was the moral expression less beautiful than the intel¬ 
lectual ;£>for there wa« a softness, a*delicacy, a gentleness, and 
especially (though this will surprise many) that air of profound 
religious veneration, that characterises the bcst 0 works, and 
chiefly the frescoes (and iljto'tlifs* they infused their whole 
souls), of the great master^ of Florence and of Rome. I 
recognized the very peculiar expression iji these wonderful 
productions long afterwards, and»with a satisfaction mingled 
with mu$h sorrow, for it w^.s after the decease of him in whose 
countesianc^I had ftrs^observed it. I admired the enthusiasm 
ofjny new acquaintance, his ardour in thq,cause of science, and 
his thirst for knowledge. I seemed to have found in him all 
ihose intellectual qualities which I had vainly expected to 
*meet with in an University. But there was one physical 
blemish *th%t threatened to neutralize all his excellence. 

‘ yhi^is* finef clever fellow! ’ £ said to myself, ‘ but I can never 
bear his society ; I shall never be able to endure his voice ; it 
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would kill me. Wha? a fitf it *s ! ’ I am very sensible of 
imperfections, anil especially of painful sounds—and the voice 
of the stranger was excruciating: it was intolerably.shrilly 
harsh, and discordant ; of the most cjruel intension*—it was 
perpetual, and without any remission—it excoriated.the ears* 
He continued to discourse of chemistry, sometimes siting,' 
sometimes standing before the firemind sometimes pacing about 
the room ; and when one of the innumerable clocks that speak 
in various notes during the day and the night at Oxford, ptqj 
claimed fi quarter to seven, he said suddenly that he must go 
to a lecture on mineralogy, a fid declared enthusiasticalty th^t 
he expected*to derive much pleasure and instruction from it., 
I am aShamed to own tfiat*the cruel voice ftiade me hesitate 
for a moment f but it ^vas impossbile to omit so indispensable 
civility—I invited him to return to tea ; he gladly assented, 
iromised that he would not be absent long, snatched Ijis £ap^ 
urried out of the room, and I heard his footsteps, as he ran 
rough the silent quadrangle, and afterwards along ’High- 
;reet. 

An hour soon elapsed, whilst the table was cleared, and the 
a was made, and I again beard the footsteps of one running 
uickly. My guest suddenly burst into the room, threw down 
is cap, 3,nd as he stood shivering and chafing his hands over 
he fire, he declared how^much lie had been disappointed ’in 
he lecture. Few persons attended ; it was dull and’languid, 
■and be was resolyed never to go to another. ‘ I went away, 
indeed ’, he added, with an arch look, and in a shrill whisper, 
icoming close to me *as he«spoke,—‘ I Tjrent away, $ndee$, 
^before the lecture was finished. I stole away ; for it was so 
‘Btupid, and I 0 was so cold, that my teeth chattered. The Pro- 
lessor saw me, and appease tA b<S displeased. I.thought 
I could have got out without being observed ; but I struck 
iny knee against a bencft, and made a, noise, and he lcvoked 
pt me. 1 am determined that he shp.ll never see me again.’ 

* What did the man talk about ? * j 

‘ About stones ! about stones ! ’ he ans^verfed, wit^i a down- 
fast look and in a mejpncholy tone, as if about to say sbme. 
Ihing excessively profound. ‘ 0 About stones '—stones, stones, 
Stones !—nothing but stones !—and so drily. It was wonder- 
ully tiresome—and stones are not interesting things in them- 
lves !' 

[ We took tea, and soon afterwards had supper, as wasjusyai., 
e discoursed after supper with as much warmth as before 
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of- the wonders of chemistry ; e oC the encouragement -that 
Napoleon afforded to that most important- science ; of the 
Frencjr chemists and their glorious ©discoveries ; and of the 
c happinqss of visiting Paris, and sharing in their fame and their 
experiments. The 'Lice, however, seemqd to me more cruel 
-than ever. He spoke likewise of his own labours and of his 
apparatus, and starting up suddenly after supper, he proposed 
that I should go instantly with him to see the galvanic trough. 
I looked at my watch, and observed that it was too late ; that 
the fire would be out, and the night was cold. He resumed his 
seat, saying that I might come on the morrow, early, to break¬ 
fast, immediately after chapel. He continued to declaim in his 
rapturous strain, asserting that cneriiistry was, in truth, the 
only science fhat deserved to be studied. I suggested doubts. 
I ventured to question the pre-eminence of the science, and 
even to hesitate in admitting its utility. He described in 
glowing language some discoveries that had lately been made ; 
but the enthusiastic chemist candidly allowed that they were 
rather brilliant than useful, asserting, however, that they would 
soon be applied to purposes of solid advantage. 

‘ Is not the time of by far the larger proportion of the human 
species ’, he inquired,, with his fervid manner and in his 
piercing tones, ‘ wholly consumed in severe labowr ? And is 
n6t this devotion of our race—of the whole of our race, I may 
say (for’those who, like ourselves, arc indulged with an exemp¬ 
tion from the hard lot are so few, in comparison with the rest, 
that fhey scarcely deserve to be taken into the account)— 
absolutely necessarv to procurev subsistence ; so that men 
have no leisure for recreation or the iiigh improvement of the 
mind ? Yet this incessant toil is still inadequate to procure 
an abundant supply of the comrrjon necessaries of life : some 
are doomed actually to want them, and many are compelled 
to bq content with an insufficient provision. We know little 
of the peculiar nature of those substances which are proper for 
the nourishment of animals ; we are ignorant of the qualities 
that.make them'fit^for this end. Analysis has advanced so 
Rapidly of late that we’may confidently anticipate that we shall 
sdbn discover therein their aptitude really consists ; having 
ascertained the cause, we shall next be able to command it, 
and to produce at our pleasure the desired effects. It is 
easy, even in our present state of ignorance, to reduce our 
( ordinary foed to carbon, or to lime ; a moderate advancement 
in chemical science will speedily enable us, we may hope, to 
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create, with equal facility/ food from substances that appear 
at present to betas ill adapted to sustain us. Wha? is’ the 
cause of the remarkable'* fertility of some lands, and of the» 
hopeless sterility of others ? A spadeful-,of the most produc¬ 
tive soil, does not to $he eye differ much from the sameequantity , 
taken from the most batten. The real difference is probably 
very slight ; by chemical agency ^he philosopher may work a 
total change, find may transmute an unfruitful region intb a 
land of exuberant plenty. Water, like the atmospheric airy 
is compounded of certain gases : in the progress of scientific 
discovery a simple and syre* method of manufacturing the 
useful fluid, nn every situation anti in any quantity, may be , 
detected ; the arid dese'rts'of Africa may then, be refreshed 
by a copious Supply, ynd may be transformed at once into 
rich meadows, and vast fields of maize and rice. The genera¬ 
tion of heat is a mystery, but enough of the theory of calorie 
has already been developed to induce us to acquiesce in the 
notion that it will hereafter, and perhaps at no very distant 
period, be possible to produce* heat at will, and tq warm the 
most ungenial climates as readily as we now raise the tempera¬ 
ture of our apartments to whatever degree we may deem 
agreeable or salutary. It, however, it be too much to antici¬ 
pate that»w6 shall ever become sufficiently skilful to commaiyl 
such a prodigious supply gf heat, wc may expect, witljout the 
fear of disappointment, soon to understand its natuit; and the 
causes of combustion, so far at least as tc» provide ourselves 
cheaply with a fund of heat that will supersede our costly and 
'^convenient fuel, ami will Suffice to wayn our habitations, 
for culinary purposes and for the various demands of the 
mechanical agts. We cfmld not determine, without actual 
experiment, whether an unkmnsn Jubilance were combustible ; 
when we shall have thoroughly investigateef the properties of 
fire, it may be that wy shlill be qualified to communicate to 
clay, to stones, and to water Itself, g chemical recomposition 
that will render them as inflammable »is wood, coals, and oil, 
for the difference of structure is minute and invisible, am]" the # 
power of feeding flames may perhaps be easily added to any* 
substance, or taken away froig it. What a comfort would it 
be to the poor at all times, and especially at this season, if 
1 we were capable of solving this problem alone, if wc could 
f furnish them with a competent supply of heat ! These Specu¬ 
lations may appear wild, and* it jnay seen improbabl# tkat< 
they will ever be realised, to persons who have not extended 

E 
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their views of what is pracficafcfie $>y closely watching science 
in its course onward ; but there are fiiany mysterious powers, 
i many irresistible agents, with the existence and with some of 
the phenomena of v^bich all are acquainted. What a mighty 
'instrument would electricity be in the hands of him who knew 
hoTjf to wield it, in what manner ’to direct its omnipotent 
energies ; and we may coiqmand an indefinite quantity of the 
fluid : by means ot electrical kites we may draw down the 
lightning from heaven ! What a terrible organ would the 
supernal shock prove, if we were able to guide it ; how many 
6>f th^secrets of nature would sifeh, a stupendous force unlock ! 
The galvanic battery is a new engine ; it has been used 
hitherto to an insignificant extent' yet has it wrought bonders 
already ; what will not an extraordinary combination of 
troughs, of colossal magnitude, a well-arranged system of 
hundreds of metallic plates, effect ? The balloon has not yet 
received the perfection of which it is surely capable ; the art 
of navigating the air is in its first and most helpless infancy ; 
the aerial mariner still swims on'bladders, and has not mounted 
even the rude raft: if we weigh this invention, curious as it 
is, with some of the subjects I haVe mentioned, it will seem 
trifling, no doubt—a mere toy, a feather, in comparison with 
tfye splendid anticipations of the philosophical chemist ; yet it 
ought pot altogether to be contepmed. It promises pro¬ 
digious facilities for locomotion, and will enable us to traverse 
vast Jracts witlj ease and rapidity, and to-, explore unknown 
countries without difficulty. Why are we still so ignorant of 
the irkerior of Afr ; ca ?—why db we fiot despatch intrepid 
aeronauts to cross it in every direction, and to survey the whole 
peninsula in a few weeks ? The shadow of the, first balloon, 
which a vertical sun would prejeit precisely underneath it, as 
it glided silently over that" hitherto unhappy country, would 
virtually emancipate every slave, and would annihilate slavery 
for ever.’ t * 

With such fervour diet, the slender, beardless stranger specu¬ 
late boncegning the march of physical science r his speculations 
were as wild as 6 the experience of twenty-one years has shown 
them to be ^ but the zealous earnestness for the augmentation 
of knowledge, and the glowing philanthropy and boundless 
benevolence that marked them, and beamed forth in the 
- whole ''deportment of that extraordinary boy, are not less 
c astonishing* than they wopfd have been if the whole of his 
glorious anticipations had been prophetic ; for these high 
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qualities at least, I have^ie^er found a parallel. When he 
had ceased to predict tile coming honours of chemistry,.and 
to promise the rich harvest of benefits it was soon to yield, I # 
suggested that, although its results were splendid, .yet for 
those who could no^ hope to make discoveries therriselves,«it 
did not afford so valuable a course of mental discipline as 
the moral sciences ; moreover, tlyit if chemists asserted that 
their science clone deserved to be cultivated, the mathema¬ 
ticians made the same assertion, and with equal confidence, 
respecting their studies ; but that I was not sufficiently 
advanced myself in mathcrpatlcs to be able to judge ho\£ far 
was well foiyided. He declared »that he knew nothing of 
mathenfatics, and treatfed *the notion of their paramount 
importance with contempt. 

‘ What do you say of metaphysics ? ’ I continued ; ‘ is that 
science, too, the study of words only ? ’ 

' Ay, metaphysics ’, he said, in a solemn tone, and with a 
mysterious air, ‘ that is a noble study indeed ! If it*were 
possible to make any discoveries there, they wou^d be more 
valuable than anything the chemists have done, or could do ; 
tliey would disclose the afialysis of mind, and not of mere 
matter ! ’ Then rising from his chair, he paced slowly about 
the room, with prodigious strides, and discoursed of souls 
with still greater animation and vehemence than he had dis¬ 
played in treating of gases—of a future state—and especially 
of a former state—pf pre-existence, obscured,for a time through 
the suspension of consciousness—of personal identity, and also 
of ethical philosophy. In a deep and carnet tone of elftvatejl 
morality, until he suddenly remarked that the fire was nearly 
out, and the candles were»glimmcring in their sockets, when he 
hastily apologized for remaining sft lofig. I promised to visit 
the chemist in his laboratory, the alchemist? in his study, the 
wizard in his cave, not at breakfast on.that day, for it.was 
already one, but in twelve hoars—ojje hour after noon—and 
to hear some <jf the secrets of nature j and for that purpose, 
he told me his name, and described the situation of Jps rooms. 

I lighted him downstairs as well as I could with the stump of* 
a candle which had dissolved itsglf into a lamp, and I soon hearcl 
him running through the quiet quadrangle in the* still night. 
That sound became afterwards so familiar to my ear, that I 
Jtill seem to hear Shelley’s hasty steps. 

, I trust, or I should perhaps father say, I hope, that i was 
|s much struck by the conversation, the aspect, and the 
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deportment of my new ac^uaiftt^ce*as entirely convinced 
of tfie *value of the acquisition I had just njade, and as deeply 
^impressed with surprise and admiration, as became a young 
student not insensibly of excellence, to whom «. character so 
extraordinary, and indeed almost preternatural, had been 
sullenly unfolded. During his anfmated and eloquent dis¬ 
courses I felt a due reverence for his zeal and talent, but the 
human mind is capftblc of a certain amount of«attention only. 
,,1 had listened and discussed for seven or eight hours, and my 
spirits were totally exhausted ; I went to bed as soon as Shelley 
Jiad quitted my rooms, and AslMnstantly into a profound 
sleep ; and I shook off with a painful effort, at tj>e accustomed 
signal, the complete oblivion which then appeared*to have 
been but momentary. Many of tlu^ wholesome usages of 
antiquity had ceased at Oxford ; that of early rising, however, 
stilj lingered. 

As soon as I got up, I applied myself sedulously to my 
academical duties and my accustomed studies. The power 
of habitual occupation is groat and engrossing, and it is possible 
that my mind had not yet fully recovered from the agreeable 
fatigue of the preceding evening, "for I had entirely forgotten 
my engagement, nor did the thought of my young guest 
once cross my fancy. It was strange that a person §o remark¬ 
able and attractive should have thus disappeared for several 
hours from my memory ; but such in truth was the fact, 
although I am unqble to account for it in ,v satisfactory man¬ 
ner. 

At emo o’clock ^ put away my. boolA and papers, and pre¬ 
pared myself for my daily walk : the weather was frosty, with 
fog, and whilst 1 lingered over the fire with th.yt reluctance to 
venture forth into the cold ;pr* common to those who have 
chilled thcmselve's by protiacted sedentary pursuits, the recol¬ 
lection of the scenes Qf yesterday fkfehed suddenly and vividly 
across my mind, and I quickly repaired to a spot that I may 
perhaps venture to predict many of our j>osterit^ will hereafter 
reverently visit; to, the rooms in the corner next the hall of 
the principal quadrangle of University College ; they arc on 
tire first floor, and on the righ^of the entrance, but by reason 
of the turn in the stairs, when you reach them, they will be 
upon your left hand. I remember the direction given at 
parting, find I soon found the door : it stood ajar. 1 tapped 
gently, and the discordant voice cried shrilly — 

•* Come in ! ’ 
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It was now nearly two. began to apologize for my delay, 
but I was interrupted byb. loud exclamation of surprise-*- • 

* What! is it one ? I hXd no notion it was so late ; I thought, 
it was about»ten or eleven.’ 

* It is on the strode of two, sir ’, said the scout, *vho wtuf 
engaged in the vain attempt of setting the apartment in oriJer. 

* Of two ! ’ Shelley cried, with increased wonder, and pres¬ 

ently the cloou struck, and the servant*noticed it, retied, 
and shut the door. • 

I perceived at once that the young chemist took no note of 
time. He measured duration*not by minutes and houi$, lika 
watchmakers*and their customers, but by the successive, 
trains of ideas and scnsa*tio?is ; consequently, i£ there was a 
virtue of whiclf he was,utterly incapable, it was that homely, 
but pleasing and useful one, punctuality. He could not tear 
himself from his incessant abstractions to observe at intervals 
the growth and decline of the day ; nor was he ever able to 
set apart even a small jxirtion of his mental powers for a duty 
so simple as that of watching tlie course of the jxmyjers on the 
dial. 

*1 found him cowering over the lire, his chair planted in the 
middle of the rug, and hts feet resting upon the fender ; his 
whole ap^e.trance was dejected, llis astonishment at tl^e 
unexpected lapse of timej-oused him : as soon as thcjinur of 
the day' was ascertained, he welcomed me. and sei zifig one of 
my' arms with lxitl* his hands, he shook it wWhjsomc forcy, and 
* very cordially expressed his satisfaction at my visit. Then 
resuming his seat and^iis firmer |>osture, tic gazed fixAlly nj. 
the fire, and his limbs trembled and his teeth chattered with 
cold. I clean*! the fire-place with the jxrker and stirred the 
fire, and when it blazed up, he <ire\V bifek, and looking askance 
towards the door, he exclaimed witlf a deep sijh, 

‘ Thank God, that JelloV is gone at Iasi ! ’ 

The assiduity of the scout ltad annoyed him, and lie pres¬ 
ently added 

’ If you had not come, he would have stayed until he/lrad 
put everything in my rooms into some place .where 1 shoultl 
never have found it again ! ’ 

He then complained of his health, and said that Tie was very 
unwell; but he did not appear to be affected by any disorder 
more serious than a slight agpish cold. I remarked<th<? same 
contradiction in his rooms which I Jjad already obsAwedSn his 
person and dress ; they had just been papered and painted ; 


• • 
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the carpet, curtains, and furnitufb ^ere quite new, and had not 
pas^d* through several academical 0 generations, after the 
^established custom of transferring the whole of the movables 
to the successor on payment of thirds, that is,«of two-thirds 
#f» the price last given. The general air of freshness was 
'greatly obscured, however, by the indescribable confusion in 
which the various objects >vcrc mixed ; notwithstanding the 
unwelcome exertion^ of the officious scout, scarcely a single 
article was in its proper position. 

Books, boots, papers, shoes, philosophical instruments, 
9 jothc$, pistols, linen, crockcfy,. ammunition, and phials 
^innumerable, with money,r stockings, prints, crucibles, bags 
and boxes, were* scattered on thfc lfoor and in every place; 
as if the young chemist, in order to analyse vhc mystery of 
creation, had endeavoured first to re-construct the primeval 
chaos. „ The tables, and especially the carpet, were already 
stained with large spots of various hues, which frequently 
proclaimed the agency of fire. An electrical machine, an 
air-pump, the galvanic trough, a solar microscope, and large 
glass jars and receivers, were conspicuous amidst the mass of 
matter. Upon the table by his sale were some books lying 
open, several letters, a bundle of new pens, and a bottle of 
jryran ink, that served as an inkstand ; a piece ui deal, lately 
part of the lid of a box, with manv chips, and a handsome 
razor that had been used as a knife. There were bottles of 
soda water, sugar,, pieces of lemon, and thc»traccs of an effer¬ 
vescent beverage. Two piles of books supported the tongs, 
ajid tltesc upheld a. small glass retort above an argand lamp. 

I had not been seated many minutes before the liquor in the 
vessel boiled over, adding fresh stains to the table, and rising 
in fumes with a most disagreeable odour. Shelley snatched 
the glass quickly, and dashing it in pieces among the ashes 
under the gate, increased the unpleasant and penetrating efflu¬ 
vium. . >• 

He .then proceeded, with much eagerness and enthusiasm, 
to show me the various instruments, especially the electrical' 
apparatus ; turning round the handle very rapidly, so that 
the fierce, crackling sparks flew forth ; and presently standing 
upon the stool with glass feet, he begged me to work the 
machine until he was filled with the fluid, so that his long, wild 
locks bristled and stood on end. Afterwards he charged a 
»powenful battery of several large jars ; labouring with vast 
energy, and discoursing with increasing vehemence of the 
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marvellous powers of*elcdtrkity,* of thunder and lightning ; 
describing an electrical kife that he had made at hotjte.^and 
projecting another and as enormous one, or rather a combina¬ 
tion of manjfc kites, that would draw down from th<^ s*ky ar^ 
immense volume of electricity, the whflle ammunition o^ 3. 
mighty thunderstorm ; #nd tliis being directed to some point* 
would there produce the most stupendous results. 

In these exhibitions and in such conversation the time parsed 
away rapidly, and the hour of dinner approached. Having 
pricked ager that day, or, in other words, having caused hit 
name to be entered as an iavalid, he was not required, or 
permitted, to dine in hall, dr to appear in public witlfin the 
college^ or without the waMs, until a night’s rest should have* 
restored thesiak man to health. 

He requested me t?> spend the evening at his rooms ; I 
consented, nor did I fail to attend immediately after dinner. 
We conversed until a late hour on miscellaneous topics. I 
remember that he sjx>ke frequently of poetry, and that* there 
was the same animation, ths saific glowing zeal, which had 
characterized his former discourses, and was so Vpjxisite to 
flic listless languor, the monstrous indifference, if not the ab¬ 
solute antipath)', to learning, that so strangely darkened the 
collegiate .atmosphere. It would seem, indeed, to one who 
rightly considered the final cause of the institution of hit 
University, that all the* rewards, all the honours, the most 
opulent foundation could accumulate, would be inadequate 
to remunerate an individual, whose thirst*hit knowledge was 
so intense, and his activity in the pursuit of it so wqnderful 
and so unwearied. I piyticipatcd in his enthusiasm, and sdbn 
forgot the slirill and unjntisical voice that had at first seemed 
intolerable to niv ear. # 

lie was, indeed, a whole Oiiivcrsity in* himself to me, in 
respect of the stimuli!* ami incitement which his example 
afforded to iny loveljf study,«and lie amply atoned for the dis- 
ap|x>intnicnt I had felt on my arrivaf at Oxford. In one respect 
alone could I pretend to resemble him, in*an ardent desire 
to gain knowledge ; and as our tastes were tlfe satnc ip 
many particulars, we immediately became, tlft-ough sympathy, 
most intimate and altogether inseparable companions. We 
almost invariably passed the afternoon and evening together ; 
at first alternately at our respective rooms, through a cer¬ 
tain punctiliousness, but Afterwards, when we because more? 
f a m i li a r , most frequently by far* at his; sometimes oaf or 
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two good and harmless men of owr .acquaintance were present, 
but we jvere usually alone. His roofnr were preferred to mine, 
because there his philosophical apparatus was at hand ; and 
&t that period he was not perfectly satisfied with ,the condition 
^pd circumstances dS his existence, unless he was able to 
•start from his seat at any moment, a.id seizing the air-pump, 
somfi magnets, the electrical machine, or the bottles containing 
those noxious and nauseous' fluids, wherewith {je incessantly 
besmeared and disfigured himself and his goods, to ascertain 
By actual experiment the value of some new idea that rushed 
into his brain. He spent much time in working by fits and 
sfeirts hnd in an irregular manner with his instruments, and 
Especially consumed his hours and his money in the asciduous 
cultivation of'chemistry. 

We have heard that one of the most distinguished of modern 
, discoverers was abrupt, hasty, and to appearance disorderly 
in the conduct of his manipulations : the variety of the habits of 
great men is indeed infinite ; it is impossible, therefore, to 
decide peremptorily as to the capabilities of individuals from 
their course bf proceeding, yet it certainly seemed highly improb¬ 
able that Shelley was qualified to succeed in a science wherein 
a scrupulous minuteness and a mechanical accuracy are indis¬ 
pensable. Ilis chemical operations seemed to an unskilful 
observer to promise nothing but disasters. His hands, his 
clothes, his books, and his furniture Were stained and corroded 
by mineral acids. More than one hole in the carpet could 
elucidate the ultimate phenomenon of combustion ; especi¬ 
ally a formidable aperture in the middle <.f the room, where the 
flobr also had been burnt by the spontaneous ignition caused 
by mixing ether with some other fluid in a crucible ; and the 
honourable wound was •.•peedily enlarged by rents, for the 
philosopher, as he hastily crossed the room in pursuit of truth, 
. was frequently caught in it by the foot. Many times a day, 
but always in vain, would the sedulous scout say, pointing to 
the scorched boards with a significant look 

‘ Would it not b- bcttei*. sir, for us to get this place mended ?' 
e It seemefl but too'probable that in the rash ardour of ex¬ 
periment he woiftd some day set the college on fire, or that 
he would blcul, maim, or kill liimsclf by the explosion of 
• combustibles. It was still more likely indeed that he would 
poison himself, for plates and glasses, and every part of his 
cea cquipipe were used indiscriminately with crucibles, 
retorts, and recipients, to contain the most deleterious ingre- 
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clients. To his infinilb dkvovsior* I used always to examine 
every drinking-vessel narrowly, and often to rinse it carefully, 
after that evening when.we were taking tea by firelight, and 
my attention being attracted by the sound of something iif 
the cup into which I was about to }>our tea, I was induccd # tp 
look into it. 1 found absevcn-shilling piece partly dissolved* 
by the aqua regia in which it was immersed. Although he 
laughed at in/: caution, he used to speak with horror of.thc 
consequences of having inadvertently swallowed, through a 
similar accident, some mineral poison, 1 think arsenic, at 
Eton, which he declared had not only seriously injured his 
health, but that he feared he slgmld never entirely fecovcr 
from the shock it had inflicted on his constitution. It seemed* 
probable, notwithstanding his positive assertions, that his 
lively fancy exaggerated the recollection of the unpleasant 
and permanent taste, of the sickness and disorder of the 
stomach, which might arise from taking a minute portion of 
some poisonous substance by the like chance, for then; was 
no vestige of a more serious ayd kbding injury in his youthful 
and healthy, although somewhat delicate aspect. * 

•I knew little of the physical sciences, and I fell there¬ 
fore but a slight degucc of interest in them ; 1 looked 
upon his 4>hilosuphical apparatus merely as toys and 
playthings, like a chess-board or a billiard-table. Through 
lack of sympathy, his zeal, which was at first so ardcfif, gradu¬ 
ally cooled ; and t he applied himself to these pursuits, after 
a short time, less frequently and with less* eifr nest ness* The 
true valueof them was*>f tensile subject of animated discussion ; 
and I remember one eveping at my own rooms, when we li.fd 
sought refuge against thy intense cold in the little inner apart¬ 
ment, or study, f referred, jn^thv course of our debate, to a 
passage in Xenophon's Memorabilia, when- Socrates speaks 
in disparagement of Physics. He read it several tiling very 
attentively, and mofe than o*icc aloud* slowly and with em¬ 
phasis, and it appeared to make *a strong impression on 
him. 

Notwithstanding our difference of opinion as to flic infjmrtJ 
ancc of chemistry, and on some other questions, our intimacy 
rapidly increased, and we soon formed the habit of passing 
the greater part of our time together ; nor did this constant 
intercourse interfere with my usual studies. I never .visited 
his rooms until one o'clock? by which hour, as l rosg very ‘ 
early, I had not only attended tflte college lectures, but l»ad 
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read in private for several hours* 4 wall enabled, moreover to 
continue my studies afterwards in tlfe evening, in consequence 
of a ‘very remarkable peculiarity. \ly young and energetic 
Mend *was then overcome by extreme drowsiness, which 
speedily and completely vanquished him ; he would sleep 
«from two* to four hours, often so soundly that his slumbers 
resefhblcd a deep lethargy ; he lay occasionally upon the sofa, 
but # morc commonly stretched upon the rug ^cfore a large 
fire, like a cat; and his little round head was exposed to such 
£ fierce heat, that I used to wonder how lie was able to bear it. 
Sometimes I have interposed some shelter, but rarely with 
ahy permanent effect; for, the sleeper usually contrived to 
•turn himself, and to roll again into -1110 spot where the fire 
glowed the brightest. His torpor was generally profound, 
but he would sometimes discourse incoherently for a long 
while in his sleep. At six he would suddenly compose himself, 
even’ in the midst of a most animated narrative or of earnest 
discussion ; and lie would lie buried in entire forgetfulness, in 
a sweet and mighty oblivions until ten, when he would suddenly 
start up, arfd rubbing his eyes with great violence, and passing 
his fingers swiftly through his long* hair, would enter at onefc 
into a vehement argument, or begin Uj recite verses, either of his 
own composition or from the works of others, with a rapidity 
ailtl an energy that were often quite painful. During the 
period of iris occultation I took tea, aVid read or wrote without 
interruption. He would sometimes sleep for a shorter time, for 
about two hourst postponing for thelike period the commence¬ 
ment his retreat to the rug, an<^ rising with tolerable punc¬ 
tuality at ten ; and sometimes, although rarely, he was able 
entirely to forgo the accustomed refreshment. 

We did not consume the .whole of our time, when he was 
awake, in conversation 1 ave often read apart, and more 
frequently together : our joint studies were occasionally inter¬ 
rupted by long discussions nevertheless I could enumerate 
many works, and several of them are extensive and im¬ 
portant, which we pcruScd completely and very carefully in 
this maniftr. At t<?n, when he awoke, lie was always ready 
Jo* his supper, Which he took with a* peculiar relish: after 
that social meal his mind was £lcar and penetrating, and his 
discourse eminently brilliant. He was unwilling to separate ; 
but whpri the college clock struck two, I used to rise and retire 
to myjroonv Our conversations Were sometimes considerably 
‘prolonged, but they selddtn terminated before that chilly 
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hour of the early moAiinjJ; «or tlid I feel any inconvenience 
from thus reducing thftspcriod of rest to scarcely fivg hours. 

A disquisition on some difficult question in the open air was 
not less agreeable to him than by the fireside ; if the # wcathef 
was fine, or rather not altogether intolcAblc, we used to s^lty 
forth, when we met at oflc. 

I have already pointed out several contradictions ift his 
appearance %id character ; his ‘ordinary preparation ipr a 
rural walk formed a very remarkable contrast with his mild 
aspect and pacific habits. He furnished himself with a pah 
of duelling pistols, ami a good store of powder and ball; and 
when he came to a solitary spot, lip pinned a card, or fix&l some 
other mark upon a tree or a*t>ank, and amusod himself by firinff 
at it: he wa%a pretty good shot, and was mudi delighted at 
his success. He often urged me to try my hand and eye, 
assuring me that I was not aware of the pleasure of a pjood hit. 
One day when he was peculiarly pressing, I took up a pistol and 
asked him what I should aim at ? And observing a slab of 
wood, about as big ;us a hear/liruff. standing against a wall, 1 
named it as being a proper object. He said lliat*it was much 
too far off, it was better to wait until we came nearer ; but 
1 answered —' I may a*> well fire here as anywhere’, and 
instantly^ (Uncharged my pistol. To my infinite surprise, the 
ball struck the elm target most accurately in the very centre. 
Shelley was delighted ; he ran to the board, placet his chin 
close to it—gazcjl at the hole where the bullet was lodged— 
examined it attentively on all sides many *110108, anti more 
than once measured the di^ancc to the spot where I h;yl stood. 

I never knew any onepso prone to admire as lie was, in whbni 
the principle of veneration was so strong ; he extolled my 
skill, urged me repeatedly Ip jlisplaysit again, and begged that 
I would give him instructions iis all art i*i which I so much 
excelled. I suffered him to enjoy his wonder for a few days, 
and then I told liirfi, and with difficulty persuaded him, that 
my success was purely accidental *; for I had seldom fired a 
pistol before, and never with ball, *but with shot oi as a 
schoolboy, in clandestine ami bloodless expeditions againpt 
blackbirds and yellowhammcrs. 

The duelling pistols wcrc*a most discordant* interruption^ 
of the repose of a quiet country walk ; besides, lie handled * 
them with such inconceivable carelessness, that I j^ad per¬ 
petually reason to apprehehd that, as a trifling In th6 

grand and heroic work of drilling a hole through the bafk 8 i 
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a card, or the front of one of Kis fafth^r’s Franks, he would shoot 
himsglf,• or me. Or both of us. How^often have I lamented 
^jbat Nature, which so rarely bestows tipon the world a creature 
endowed-with such marvellous talents, ungraciously rendered 
tho gift less precious by implanting a fatal taste for perilous 
Recreations, and a thoughtlessness in tMc pursuit of them, that 
often caused his existence from one day to another to seem in 
itself miraculous. I'opposed the practice of walking armed, 
apd I at last succeeded in inducing him to leave the pistols 
at home, and to forbear the use of them. I prevailed, 
I.belicye, not so much by argdment or persuasion, as by 
Secretly abstracting, when he equipped himself for the field, 
and it was not k difficult with him,' the powder-flask, the 
flints, or some other indispensable article. One day, I remem¬ 
ber, he was grievously discomposed, and seriously offended, 
"to find,,on producing his pistols, after descending rapidly into 
a quarry, where he proposed to take a few shots, that not only 
had thfc flints been removed, but the screws, and the bits of 
steel at the tops of the cocks, winch hold the flints, were also 
wanting. He determined to return to College for them— 
I accompanied him. 1 tempted hint, however, by the way, to 
try to define anger, and to discuss thc l naturc of that affection 
of the mind, to which, as the discussion waxed warm, he grew 
exceedingly hostile in theory, and could not be brought to 
admit that it could possibly be excusable in any case. In the 
course of conversation, moreover, lie suffered himself to be 
insensibly turned’ away from his original path and purpose. 
I have heard, that some years aftcr-he left Oxford he resumed 
the practice of pistol-shooting, and attained to a very unusual 
degree of skill in an accomplishment co entirely incongruous 
with his nature. 

Of rural excursiohs he wa 5 s at all times fond ; he loved to 
walk in the woods, to stroll on the b.fhks of the Thames, but 
especially to wander about Shotcvcr Hill. There was a pond 
at the foot of the hill, before ascending it, and on the left of 
the road ; it was lormed by the water which had filled an old 
quarry": whenever he was permitted to shape his course as he 
wotild, he proceeded to the edge of this pool, although the 
scene had no'other attractions than a certain wildness and 
barrenness. Here he would linger until dusk, gazing in 
silence on the water, repeating verses aloud, or earnestly 
discussing themes that had no connexion with surrounding 
objects. Sometimes he would raise a stone as large as he 
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could lift, deliberate^ thfow it*into the water as far as his 
strength enable^ him ;• then he would loudly exult a| the 
splash, and would quietly watch the decreasing agjtation, 
until the la& faint ring and almost imperceptible ripple dis¬ 
appeared on the still surface. ' Such are the effects of, an 
impulse on the air he tvoukl say ; and he complained of oui» 
ignorance of the theory of sound—that the subject was oblcurc 
and mysterious, and many of the phenomena were contra¬ 
dictory and inexplicable. 1 le asserted that the science of 
acoustics ought to be cultivated, and that by well-devised 
experiments valuable discoveries would undoubtedly biwnad^ ; 
and he related many remarttablw stories, connected with the 
subject, that he hael lseaitl or read. Sometimes, he woultf 
busy himself in splitting the slaty stones, in selAting thin and 
flat pieces, and in giving them a round form ; and when he 
had collected a sufficient number, he would gravely jnake 
ducks and drakes with them, counting, with the utmost glee, 
the number of bounds, as they flew along skimming the Surface 
of the {Kind. He was a devoted worshipper of the water- 
nymphs : for whenever he found a pool, or even a small puddle. 
Tie would loiter near it, and it was no easy task to get him to 
quit it. He had not yet learned that art, from which lie after¬ 
wards derived so much pleasure -the construction of paper 
boats, lie twisted a morsel of paper into a form that a lively 
fancy might consider a^likeness of a lioat, and committing it 
to the water, li<t anxiously watched the fortunes of the frail 
bark, which, if it was not soon swamped by tltfc faint wiftds and 
miniature waves, gnftlualt^’ imbibed water through its jxirous 
sides, and sank. Sometimes, however, "the fairy vessel |Per¬ 
formed its lijtlc voyage, and reached the opposite shore of the 
puny ocean in safety. 11 js astonishing with what keen 
delight he engaged in this singuhtr’pursuK. It was not easy 
for an uninitiated spectator to bear witji tolerable patieqcc the 
vast delay, on the brink of, a wretched pond upon a bleak 
common, and in the face of a cutting north-east wind, on 
returning to dinner from a long walk at*sunsc^ on s. cold 
winter’s day ; nor was it easy to be so* harsh as to interfere 
with a harmless gratification, that was evidently cxquiititc. 
It was not easy, at least, to* induce the shipbuilder to desist, 
from launching his tiny fleets, so long as any timber remained * 
in the dockyard. I prevailed once, and once onjy - m it was 
one of those bitter Sunday’s 4hat commonly receive the new 
year ; the sun had set, and it liifd almost begun to snow- * 
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had exhorted him long in vain, itity the eloquence of a frozen 

and ^famished man, to proceed ; at fast, I paid in despair— 
alludiqg to his never-ending creatiotfc, for a paper-navy that 
was to he set afloat simultaneously lay at his fee*, and he was 
busily constructing more, with blue agd swollen hands— 
Shelley, there is no use in talking to you ; you are the 
Demiurgus of Plato ! ' H<j instantly caught up the whole 
flotilla, and bounding; homeward with mighty strides, laughed 
.jloud—laughed like a giant, as he used to say. So long as 
his paper lasted, he remained riveted to the spot, fascinated by 
tjps peculiar amusement; all Waste paper was rapidly con¬ 
sumed, then the covers of letters? next letters of # little value : 
the most precious contributions dt the most esteemed corrc- 
pondent, although eyed wistfully many times, and often 
returned to the pocket, were sure to be sent at last in pursuit 
of thp former squadrons. Of the portable volumes which were 
the companions of his rambles, and he seldom went out without 
a book', the fly-leaves were commonly wanting—he had applied 
them as our ancestor Noah applied Gopher wood ; but learning 
was so sacred in his eyes, that he never trespassed farther upon 
the integrity of the copy ; the work itself was always respected. 
It has been said, that he once found himself on the north bank 
of the Serpentine river without the materials for indulging 
those inclinations, which the sight of water invariably inspired, 
for he hack exhausted his supplies on the round pond in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens. fJot a single scrap of paper could be found, 
save only a bank-post bill for fifty pounds ; he hesitated long, 
but yicl led at last ; jie twisted it ii^o a Boat with the extreme 
refinement of his skill, and committed it with the utmost 
dexterity to fortune, watching its progress, if possible, with a 
still more intense anxiety than usual. Fortune often favours 
those who frankly and fully trust her ; the north-east wind 
gently, wafted the costly skiff to the south bank, where, during 
the latter part of the voyage, the venturous owner had waited 
its arrival with patient solicitude. The story, of course, is 
a Mythic Jable, but^ it aptly pourtrays the dominion of a 
singular and most unaccountable passion over the mind of an 
enthusiast. 

„ But to return to Oxford. Shelley disliked exceedingly all 
college-meetings, and especially one which was the most 
popular Avitjh others —the public dinner in the hall; he used 
often toabsent himself, and he was greatly delighted whenever 
I agreed to partake with hifa in a slight luncheon at one, to 
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take a long walk into the ioilntry, and to return after dark to 
tea and supper in his rdbms. On one of these expeditions we 
wandered farther than ulhal, without regarding the distance 05 
the lapse of time ; but we had no difficulty in finding*our way 
home, for the night jvas clear and frosty, and the moon at tHfe 
full ; and most glorious was the spectacle as we approached 
the City of Colleges, anti passed through the silent streets. It 
was near ten%vhon wc entered our college; not only w 9 s it 
too late for tea, but supper was ready, the cloth laid, and th# 
table spread. A large dish of scalloped oysters had been set 
within the fender, to be kept*liot for the famished wanderers. 

Among thy innumerable contradictions in the character, 
and def»ortment of the youthful poet was a stymgc mixture 
of a singular gtace, wtych manifested itself in his actions and 
gestures, with an occasional awkwardness almost as remark¬ 
able. As soon as we entered the room, he placed his ohair as 
usual directly in front of the fire, and eagerly pressed forward 
to warm himself, for the frost was severe, and he was very 
sensible of cold. Whilst cowering over the fire ryid rubbing 
his hands, he abruptly set both his feet at once upon the edge 
«f the fender ; it immediately flew up, threw under the grate 
the dish, which was broken into two pieces, and the whole of 
the delieigu* in css was mingled with the cinders and ashes, tlgit 
had accumulated for several hours. It was impossible that 
a hungry and frozen pedestrian should restrain *a strong 
expression of indignation, or that he should forbear, nrgwith- 
standing the exasperation of cold and hunger, from smiling 
and forgiving the acAdcnOal seeing thru whimsical .-fir aryl 
aspect of the offender, <u#hc held up with the shovel the long- 
anticipated fr>pd, defortiK'd by ashes, coals, and cinders, with 
a ludicrous expression of ewagg^rat^d surprise, disappoint¬ 
ment, and contrition. It would b& easy to*fdl many volumes 
with reminiscences characteristic of my young friend,* and 
of these the most trifling Arnold «pcrhaps best illustrate 
his innumerable peculiarities. With, the discerning, drifles, 
although they are accounted such, h.'vvc *tlicir svahnj? A 
familiarity with tiie daily habits of Shelley, anjl the knowledge* 
of his demeanour in private, will greatly facilitate, and they 
are perhaps even essential to, the full comprehension of his 
views and opinions. Traits that unfold an infantine simplicity, 
the genuine simplicity of tmg genius, will be slighted b^ those 
only who are ignorant of the quhlitigs that constitute grektness *> 
of soul; the philosophical observer knows well, that to have 
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shown a mind to be original hn^i perfectly natural, is no 
incqpsiderable step in demonstrating c that if is also great. 

OUn supper had disappeared und^t the grate, but we were 
"able to «ilence the importunity of hunger. As «the supply of 
•heese was scanty, Shelley pretended, ip order to atone for 
his carelessness, that he never ate if; but I refused to take 
more than my share, anj} notwithstanding his reiterated 
declarations, that if was offensive to his palafie and hurtful 
£o his stomach, as I was inexorable, he devoured the remainder, 
greedily swallowing not merely the cheese, but the rind also, 
after jcraping it cursorily, and Vith a curious tenderness. A 
( tankard of the stout brown»ale o*f our college aided us greatly 
in removing the %ense of cold, an3 in* supplying the deficiency 
of food, so tViat we turned our chairs towards the fire, and 
began to brew our negus as cheerfully as if the bounty of the 
hospitable gods had not been intercepted. 

We reposed ourselves after the fatigue of an unusually long 
walk, c and silence was broken by short remarks only, and at 
considerabjp intervals, respecting the beauty of moonlight 
scenes, and especially of that we had just enjoyed; the 
serenity and clearness of the night Exceeded any we had before 
witnessed ; the light was so strong it? would have been easy to 
read or write. ‘ How strange was it, that light proceeding from 
the sun k which was at such a prodigjous distance, and at that 
time entirely out of sight, should be reflected from the moon, 
and that was no tyfling journey, and sent back to the earth in 
such abundance, and with so great force ! ’ 
u Languid expressions of admirati3n drbppcd from our lips, as 
we stretched our stiff and wearied hmbs towards the genial 
warmth of a blazing fire. On a sudden, Shelley started from 
his seat, seized one of the.caudbs, and began to walk about the 
room on tiptoe in profound silence, pften stooping low, and ■ 
evidently engaged in. some mysteridhs search. I asked him 
what he wanted, but lie., returned no answer, and continued 
his whimsical and secret inquisition, which he prosecuted in 
the same extraordinary manner in the bedroom and the little 
Study. It had occurred to him that a dessert had possibly 
b4cn sent to his rooms whilst 'ye were absent, and had been 
put away. He found the object of his pursuit at last, and 
produced some small dishes from the study ; apples, oranges, *“ 
almonds and raisins, and a little cake. These he set close' 

< together at my side of the tablft, without speaking, but with a 
triumphant look, yet with the air of a penitent making restitu- 
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tion and reparation, and Jhin resumed his seat. The unex¬ 
pected succour \fas vePy seasonable ; this light fare?, a, few 
glasses of negus, warmth^ and especially rest, restored qur lost 
vigour, and «our spirits. We spoke our happy* life, of 
Universities, of what they might be ; of what they war#. 
How powerfully they m%ht stimulate the student, how i^uch* 
valuable instruction they might,impart ! We agreed that, 
although the Aeast possible benefit was Conferred upon in 
this respect at Oxford, we were deeply indebted, nevertheless 
to the great and good men of former days, who founded those 
glorious institutions, for devishig a scheme of life, whicl^ how¬ 
ever deflected from its original direction, still tended to study,, 
and especially for creating‘establishments that called young 
men together grom all parts of the empire, ami for endowing 
them with a celebrity that was .able to induce so many to 
congregate. Without such an opportunity of meeting we 
should never have been acquainted with each other ; in so large 
a body there must doubtless be many at that time, whfl were 
equally thankful for the occasion iff the like intimacy ; and in 
former generations how many friendships that had endured 
through all the various trials of a long and eventful life, had 
arisen here from accidental communion, as in our own case. 

If there *was little positive encouragement, there were 
various negative inducements to acquire learning ; there were 
no interruptions, no secular cares ; our wants were well 
supplied without.thc slightest exertion or^our part, and the 
exact regularity of academical existence cut off that dissipation 
of the hours and the thoughts, which so yften prevail-/ where 
the daily course is not pre-arranged. The necessity of early 
rising was beneficial ; like the Pythagoreans of old, we began 
with the Gods ; the salutary attendance in chapel every 
morning not only compelled us to»quit out* beds betimes, but 
imposed additional duties* conducive to Jiabits of industry ; it 
was requisite, not merely to rise, byt to leave our rooms, to 
appear in public, and to remain long enough to destroy the 
disposition to indolence, which might still linger jf wc were 
permitted to remain by the fireside. To pass some minutes iij 
society, yet in solemn silence, is like the Pythagorean initiatidn, 
and we auspicate the day happily by commencing* with sacred 
things. I scarcely ever visited Shelley before one o’clock ; 
when I met him in the morning at chapel, he used studiously _ 
to avoid all communication, and, as soon as the. doors were, 
opened, to effect a ludicrously precipitate retreat to his rooms. 

F 
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* The country near Oxfofd continued, as we reposed 
after dur meagre supper, ‘has no*pretensions to peculiar 
^beauty, but it is quiet, and pleasant, and rural, and purely 
agricultural after thg„good old fashion ; it is n«t only unpol- 
futed bye manufactures and commerce, but it is exempt from 
the^desecration of the modern husbandry, of a system which 
accounts the farmer a manufacturer of hay and com : I 
delight to wander over it He enlarged upon^he pleasure of 
,our pedestrian excursions, and added—‘ I can imagine few 
things that would annoy me more severely than to be disturbed 
in ou« tranquil course ; it would be a cruel calamity to be 
a interrupted by some untoward Occident, to be compelled to 
quit our calm artti agreeable retrdat.' Not only would it be a 
sad mortification, but a real misfortune, for if I remain here I 
shall study more closely and with greater advantage than I 
could : n any other situation that I can conceive. Are you 
not of the same opinion ? ’ 

‘ Entirely.’ 

‘ I regre^ only that the jferiod of our residence is limited to 
four years ; I wish they would revive, for our sake, the old 
term of six or seven years. If wc consider how much there is 
for us to learn here he paused and sighed deeply through 
tljat despondency which sometimes comes over the unwearied 
and zeajous student — ‘ we shall alloy that the longer period 
would stHl be far too short ! ’ 

I absented, and wc discoursed concerning the abridgment 
of the ancient term of residence, and the diminution of the 
acaderhical year bv frequent, pjptracied, and most incon¬ 
venient vacations. , 

' To quit Oxford ’, he said, ‘ would,be still more unpleasant 
to you than to myself, for you iynj at objects that I do not seek 
to compass, and you cannot fail, since you are resolved to 
place your success bevond the reach of chance.’ 

He enumerated with extreme rapidity and in his enthusiastic 
strain, some of the benefits and comforts of a college life. 

‘ Then the oak ts such a blessing ’, he exclaimed with peculiar 
fervour, clasping his hands, and repeating often-—' the oak is 
such a blessing ! ’ slowly and in a solemn tone.’ * The oak alone 
goes far towards making this place a paradise. In what other 
spot in the world, surely in none that I have hitherto visited, 
can yefu say confidently, it is perfectly impossible, physically 
impossible,' that I should be disturbed f Whether a man 
desire solitary study, or to enjoy the society of a friend or 
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two, he ip secure against interruption. It is not so in a house, 
not by any meaps ; there is not the same protection »in a 
house, even in the best-edntrived house. The servant is,boun<^ 
to answer th* door ; he must appear ;yjd give some*excuse : 
he may betray by hesitation and confusion that ha utters h 
falsehood ; he must expose himself to be questioned ; he \pust* 
Open the door and violate youj privacy in some degree; 
besides there «are other doors, there arc windows at least, 
through which a prying eye can detect some indication tha$ 
betrays the mystery. How different is it here 1 The bore 
arrives ; the outer door is shift ; it is black and solid, aqd per¬ 
fectly impenetrable, as is yoifr secset ; the doors are all alike ; 
he can* distinguish miife from yours by Ahc geographical 
position only.* He mav knock ; he may call ; }ie may kick, 
,if he will ; he may inquire of a neighbour, but he can inform 
him of nothing ; he can only say. the door is shut, and*this he 
‘knows already. He may leave his card, that you may rejoice 
over it, and at your escape ; he may write upon it the* hour 
when he proposes to call again, uf put you upon ^our guard, 
and that he may be quite sure of seeing the back of your door 
ofkce more. When the bofc meets you anil says, I called at 
your house at such a time, you are required to explain your 
al>scnce, to«prove an alibi in short, and perhaps to undergo^a 
rigid cross-examination ;,but if he tells you, " 1 called,at your 
rooms yesterday at three, and the door was shut ”, \ou have 
only to say, “ Did.you ? was it ? " and thorp the matter ends.* 

' VVere you not charmed with your oak ? di<fit not instantly 
captivate you > ' 

‘My introduction to.it was somewhat unpleasant and 
unpropitious., The morning after my arrival l was sitting at 
breakfast ; my scout, the Arji^aspiarf, apprehending that the 
singleness of his eye may im|>cach*his character for officious- 
ness, in order to escajie the reproach of seping half as much>only 
as other men, is always striving to pjovc that - he sees at least 
twice as far as the most sharpsightcy : after many i^mon- 
st rat ions of superabundant activity, lie inquired if # I wanted 
anything more ; I answered in the negative. He had already* 
opened the door: “ Shall I sport, sir ? ” he asked briskly 2s 
he stood upon the threshold. ^Ic seemed so unlik^ a sporting 
character, that I was curious to learn in what sport he pro¬ 
posed to indulge. I answered—“ Yes, by all meaps *, and . 
anxiously watched him, but*t<f my surprise and disappoint- 
jnent he instantly vanished. As 2bon as I had finished my 
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breakfast, I sallied forth to survey Oxford ; I opened-one door 
quickly*, and not suspecting that theft was it second, I struck 
fay head against it with some violence. The blow taught me 
to observe that every* set of rooms has two doofls, and I soon 
^Ibctrned that the outer door, which is thick and solid, is called 
the <pak, and to shut it is termed, to sport. I derived so much 
benefit from my oak, that J soon pardoned this slight incon- 
verfience: it is surely the tree of knowledge? 
n ‘ Who invented the oak ? ’ 

* The inventors of the science of living in rooms, or chambers 
- -theoMonks.’ 

, ‘ Ah ! they were sly fellow's ; none but men who were reputed 

to devote themselves for many hours to prayers, to leligious 
meditations, and holy abstractions, would cVcr have been 
permitted quietly to place at pleasure such a barrier between 
themselves and the world. We now reap the advantage of 
their reputation for sanctity ; I shall revere my oak more than 
ever, since its origin is so sacred.’ 

The sympathies of Shelley were instantaneous and powerful 
with those who evinced in any degree the qualities for which 
he was himself so remarkable—simplicity of character, un¬ 
affected manners, genuine modesty, 'and an honest willingness 
tq acquire knowledge, and he sprang to meet their advances 
with an, ingenuous eagerness which ■'••as peculiar to him ; but 
he was suddenly and violently repelled, like the needle from 
the negative pole of the magnet, by any indication of pedantry, 
presumption, or affectation. So much was he disposed to 
take dffence at such defects, arnhso alutely was he sensible 
of them, that he was sometimes unjust, through an excessive 
sensitiveness, in his estimate of those, who had shocked him 
by sins, of which he was hirtisetf utterly incapable. Whatever 
might be the attainments, and however solid the merits of the 
persons filling at that time the important office of instructors 
in the University, they were entirely destitute of the attrac¬ 
tions ef manner ; their., address was sometimes repulsive, and 
the 'formal, priggish tutor was too often intent upon the 
-ordinary academical course alone to the entire exclusion of 
every other department of knowledge : his thoughts were 
wholly engrossed by it, and so narrow were his views that he 
overlooked the claims of all merit, however exalted, except 
success in the public examinations. 

' They are very dull people here,’ Shelley said to me one 
evening soon after his arrival, with a long-drawn sigh, aftir 
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musing awhile ; ‘ a little*,*, se*nt for me this morning, and 
told me in an almost inaudible whisper that I murft xe ,ad : 

you must read ", he s*d many times in his small voice. I 
wiswered that I had no objection. JJe persisted» so, to 
sahsfy him for he <jid not appear to believe me, I tpld him»I 

He ^ ? y and 1 began to takc them out.* 

He stared at me, and said that wa^not exactly what he meant • 

CoZril r 1 !'' 0 n t heUS Vi "“ US ' «nd y Dem„st h cTri; 

"Vo V Must 1 ,cad Kuc, «» ? 1 a»kedsorrow- 
wnrL i i ’ CCrta,Mly ; and whcu > °» have read the Greek 
. h 1 ,aVC menl,oncd * >'<*' *»ust begin Aristotle's Jithic*, 
and then yo V may go on to*his ether treatises. It is of the 
u mosftmportance to be tvell acquainted wit If Aristotle This* 

he repeated w often that I was quite tired, and at last I said 

fSn leTt f* A r 9toUc ? what if 1 do mind Aristotle ? 

I then left him, for he seemed to lie in great perplexity ’ 

Notwithstanding the slight he had thus cast u,Lm thf great 
master of the science, that has so long the stapled Ox 
ford, he was not blind to thc-valAe of the scienceliself Ho 

* - 

rzr*- *■ r* •* "»*•• *? 

‘affSr.*: c 

the , ihc °w* iv-* 

their unassisted cnergi^ • Slun tr “ , '“ t C 'j" l l' rol ‘“* i ''>„ I,} 

* apprehend tlm thls a K c > an< l »n this countfy, 

inconsiderable. *” ° Suc ' 1 advt ' nt,, rous readers is very 

i“ S , ingCnuity in ,on g discissions. 

indulged in metan^ l QnS tn l 08 * 0, and more t r «|Ucntlj* 

* “ metaphysical inquiries. We read several meta 
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physical works together, in whole, or*in part, for the first time, 
or after*a previous perusal, by one, or by both of us, 
o The examination of a chapter of Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding>-wou\d induce him, at any moment, to 
qhit every other pursuit. We read together Hume’s Essays, 
and ,some productions of Scotch metaphysicians, of inferior 
ability—all with assiduous r.-nd friendly altercations, and the 
latter writers, at least, with small profit, unless some sparks of 
knowledge were struck out in the collision of debate. We read 
also certain popular French works, that treat of man, for the 
most part in a mixed method, metaphysically, morally, and 
politically. Hume’s Essays were a favourite book with 
Shelley, and he was always ready to put forward in argument 
the doctrines they uphold. 

It may seem strange that he should ever have accepted the 
sceptical philosophy, a system so uncongenial with a fervid and 
imaginative genius, which can allure the cool, cautious, ab¬ 
stinent reasoncr alone, and would deter the enthusiastic, the 
fanciful, and the speculative. We must bear in mind, how¬ 
ever, that he was an eager, bold, and unwearied disputant ; and 
although the position, in which the sceptic and the materialist 
love to entrench themselves, offers’ no picturesque attrac¬ 
tions to the eye of the poet, it is well adapted f6r -defensive 
warfare ; and it is not easy for an ordinary enemy to dislodge 
him, who Occupies a post that derives strength from the weak¬ 
ness of the assailant. It has been insinuated, that whenever a 
man of real talent and generous feelings condescends to fight 
under ttiese colours; he is guilty of*a dissimulation, which he 
deems harmless, perhaps even praiseworthy, for the sake of 
victory in argument. 

It was not a little curious tc observe one, whose sanguine 
temper led him to believe implicitly every assertion, so that it 
was improbable and incredible, exulting in the success of his 
philosophical doubts, when, like the calmest and most sus¬ 
picious' of analysts, lie refused to admit, without strict proof, 
propositions that°many, who arc not deficient in metaphysical 
prudence, account obvious and self-evident. The sceptical 
philosophy bad another charm ; - it partook of the new and the 
wonderful, inasmuch as it called into doubt, and seemed to 
place in jeopardy, during the joyous hours of disputation, 
many important practical conclusions. To a soul loving 
'jxcite&ent and change, destruction, so that it be on a grand 
scale, may sometimes prove hardly less inspiring than creation. 
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The feat of the magician, \yh&, by*the touch of his wand, could 
cause the great pyramid to dissolve into the air, and ta vanish 
from the sight, would b! as surprising as the achievement of 
him who, fay«the same rod, could instan|£y raise a similar mas! 
in any chosen spot-. If the destruction of the eternal monu¬ 
ment was only apparent the ocular sophism would be at once* 
harmless and ingenious : so was it with the logomachy of the 
young and strenuous logician, and his intellectual activity 
merited praise and reward. 

There was another reason, moreover, why the sceptical 
philosophy should be welcortic to Shelley at that tinjc: Ijc 
was young, /md it is generally acceptable to youth. It is 
adopttfti as the abiding fulc’of reason throughout life by those 
only who aretlistingmshed by a sterility of souf. a barrenness 
of invention, a total dearth of fancy, and a scanty stock of 
learning. Such, in truth, although the warmth of juyenile 1 
blood, the iight burthen of few years, and the precipitation of 
inexperience, may sometimes seem to contradict the assertion, 
is the state of the mind at Mie <*bmmcncemcnt ^f manhood, 
when the vessel has as yet received only a small portion of the 
cargo of the accumulate!) wisdom of past ages, when the 
amount of mental operations, that have actually been per¬ 
formed, Small, anil the materials, upon which the imagina¬ 
tion can work, are insignificant ; consequently, the inventions 
of the young are crude and frigid. 

Hence the most fertile mind exactly rcseyiblcs in early youth 
the hopeless barrenness of those, who have grown old in vain, 
as to its actual condition and it differ^ only in th® unseen 
capacity for future production. The philosopher who 3c- 
clarcs that hp knows nothing, and that nothing can be known, 
will readily find followers, a#ntmg^hc young, for they arc 
sensible that they possess the rc<piisite qualification for enter¬ 
ing his school, and arfc as far advaqccd in the seicpcc of 
ignorance as their master. 

A stranger, who should have charged to have been, present 
at some of Shelley's disputes, or who ^knCw hin^ only* from 
having read some of tjie short argumentative essays which 5® 
composed as voluntary excretes, would have*said, ‘ Surcly*thc 
soul of Hume passed by transmigration into the*body of that 
eloquent young man ; or rather, he represents one of the 
enthusiastic and animated ^materialists of the Frqpci* school, 
whom revolutionary violence lately intercepted at an early agj? 
in his philosophical career.’ * 
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There were times, however 1 , whei\,a visitor, who had listened 
to growing discourses delivered with a mote intense ardour, 
would Jhtave hailed a young Platonist; breathing forth the ideal 
philosophy, and in hi| pursuit of the intellectual v/orld entirely 
Qfverlookyig the material, or noticing it only to contemn it, 
»The tall boy, who is permitted for thG first season to scare the 
partridges with his new fowling-piece, scorns to handle the top 
or the hoop of his younger brother ; thus thi man, whose 
years and studies are mature, slights the first feeble aspirations 
after the higher departments of knowledge, that were deemed 
so important during his residence at college. It seems laugh¬ 
able, but it is true, that ou~ knowledge of Plato was derived 
‘'solely from Dacier’s translation of a few of the dialogues, and 
from an English version of that French translation ; we had 
never attempted a single sentence in the Greek. Since that 
time,, !\pwcver, I believe, few of our countrymen have read the 
golden works of that majestic philosopher in the original 
language more frequently and more carefully than ourselves ; 
and few, if any, with wore profit than Shelley. 
Although tfie source, whence flowed our earliest taste of the 
divine philosophy, was scanty and turbid, the draught was not 
the less grateful to our lips : our zeal in some measure atoned 
for our poverty. • 

^Shelley was never weary of reading, or of listening to me 
whilst I'read, passages from the dialogues contained in this 
collection, and especially from the Phaclo,,aad he was vehe¬ 
mently excited by the striking doctrines which Socrates unfolds, 
especially by that which teaches tjiat ail our knowledge con¬ 
sists of reminiscences of what we had learned in a former 
existence. He often rose, paced slowly about the room, shook 
his long wild locks, and discoursed, in a solemn tone and with a 
mysterious air, speculating concerning our previous condition, 
and the nature of our life and occupations in that world, where, 
according to Plato, we had attained to erudition, and had 
advanced ourselves in knowledge so far that the most studious 
and the most inventive, or in other words, those who have the 
ljest rfiemory, are able to call back a payt only, and with much 
pain and extremt: difficulty, of what was formerly familiar to 
us. 

It is hazardous, however, to speak of his earliest efforts as a 
Platonist, lest they should be confounded with his subsequent 
'advancement ; it is not easy to 'describe his first introduce 
tion v to the exalted wisdom 6 of antiquity without borrowin^i 
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inadvertently from the ^nfbwlcdge which he afterwards 
acquired. The chid, unfrenial, foggy atmosphere of northern 
metaphysics was less suited to the ardent temperament of his^ 
soul, than the warm, bright, vivifying clynate of the southern 
and eastern philosophy; his genius expanded under the 
benign influence of the litter, and he derived copious instjuc-' 
tion from a luminous system, that*is only > dark through excess 
of brightness, emd seems obscure to vulgar vision througlf its 
extreme radiance. Nevertheless, in argument—and to arguq 
on all questions was his dominant passion—he usually adopted 
the scheme of the sceptics, partly, perhaps, because jt wa# 
more popular«ind is more gcncrally*undcrstood : the disputant, 
who weflild use Plato as lils text-book in this «1ge, would reduce 
his opponents*to a siyall number indeed. 

The study of that highest department of ethics, which 
includes ail the inferior branches, and is directed tafcards 
the noblest and most iinj>ortant ends, of Jurisprudence, was 
always next my heart ; at an early age it attracted my atten¬ 
tion. * 

t When I first endeavoured to turn the regards of Shelley 
towards this engaging pursuit, he strongly expressed a very 
decided aversion from siA.h inquiries, deeming them worthless 
and illiberal* The beautiful theory of the art of right, and tfyc 
honourable office of administering distributive justice, have 
been brought into general discredit, unhappily for* the best 
interests of humanity, and, to the vast detriment of the.state. 
into unmerited disgrace in the modern world fiy the errors of 
practitioners. An in^nuons mind instinctively shrink* from 
the contemplation of legal topics, because the word law is 
associated wi^li and inevitably calls up the idea of the low 
chicanery of a j>cttifogging att»rnt:y,,T>f the vulgar oppression 
and gross insolence of a bailiff, or? at best* of the wearisome 
and unmeaning tautology that distends^m act of parliament, 
and the dull dropsical comjxisftions <*f the special pleader, the 
conveyancer, or other draughtsman. . # 

In nocountry is this unhappy debasementof*a most^llustrious 
science more remarkable than in our own ; nq other nation is* 
so prone to, or so patient of abyses ; in no other land arc posts 
in themselves honourable so accessible to the meanest. The 
spirit of trade favours the degradation, and every commercial 
own is a well-spring of vulgarity, which sends forth hnsts of , 

P etitioners devoid of the solid*and elegant attainments*wliich« 
i sustain the credit of the science, but so strong in .the 
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artifices that insure success, as not only to monopolize the 
rewards due to merit, but sometimes' even fo climb the judg¬ 
ement-seat. 

It is *not wonderful, therefore, that generou# minds, until 
fhey have been taught to discriminate, .and to distinguish a 
nobJe science from ignoble practices, should usually con¬ 
found them together, hastily condemning the former with 
the* latter. Shelley listened with much attention to questions 
«of natural law, and with the warm interest that he felt in all 
metaphysical disquisitions, after he had conquered his first 
prejudice against practical jurisprudence. 

The science of right, like other profound and extensive 
sciences, cai\, onfy be acquired completely when the “founda¬ 
tions have been laid at an early agq: had the energies of 
Shelley’s vigorous mind taken this direction at that time, it is 
impossible to doubt that he would have become a distinguished 
juris£. Besides that fondness for such inquiries, which is 
necessary to success in an ( y liberal pursuit, he displayed the 
most acute sensitiveness of injustice, however slight, and a 
vivid perception of inconvenience. As soon as a wrong, aris¬ 
ing from a proposed enactment, or a supposed decision, was 
. suggested, he instantly rushed into the opposite extreme ; and 
when a greater evil was shown to result from the contrary 
course twhich he had so hastily adopted, his intellect was 
roused, and he endea voured most earnestly to ascertain the 
true mean that would secure the just by eevoiding the unjust 
extremes. 

, I hjfvc observed in young men, that die propensity to plunge 
headlong into a net of difficulty, On being startled at an 
apparent want of equity in any rule that was propounded, 
although at first it mighi sierft to imply a lack of caution and 
foresight—which are eminently the virtues of legislators and 
of judges—was an unerring prognostic ,of a natural aptitude 
for pursuits, wherein eminence Ks inconsistent with an inertness 
of th«moral sense and a recklessness of the violation of rights, 
,ho\$pver i remote and trifling. Various instances of such 
aptitude in Shelley might be furnished, but these studies are 
interesting^) a limited number of persons only. 

A a the mind of Shelley was apt to acquire many of the most 
vai'P hazb., iran chcs of liberal knowledge, so there were other 
portions 5 ^aprised within the qjrcle of science, for the recep¬ 
tion fef which, however active and acute, it was entirely unfit. 
Hu rejected with marvellous impatience every mathematical 
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discipline that was onere«; no problem could awaken the 
slightest curiosity? nor <?ould he be made sensible of *the 
beauty of any theorem. The method of demonstration had no, 
charms for hifh ; he complained of thc«i*isufTerable ptolixity 
and the vast tautology of Euclid and the other ancient geo* 
metricians ; and when the discoveries of modern analysts Mipre 
presented, he was immediately distracted, ^rnd fell into endless 
m usings. 

With respect to the Oriental tongues, he coldly observed that® 
the appearance of the characters was curious. Although he 
perused with more than ordinary eagerness the relations oi 
travellers in the least, and the translations of the marvellous 
tales of oriental fancy, he was not attracted*by Jhc desire to 
penetrate the l<fnguagc%which veil these treasures, fie would 
never deign to lend an car, or an eye, for a moment to my 
Hebrew studies, in which I had made at that time some*small 
progress ; nor could he be tempted to inquire into the value of 
the singular lore of the Kabbins. 

i He was able, like the many,' to distinguish a violet from a 
styiflower, and a cauliflower from a peony : but his botanical 
knowledge was more limited than that of the least skilful of 
common observers, for lie was neglectful of (lowers. He was 
inca]>ablc af Apprehending the delicate distinctions of structure 
which form the basis of Jho beautiful classification of modern 
botanists. 1 was never able to impart even a glimpse of the 
merits of Hay, orM.inn.rus, or to encourage a ho]>c that lie 
would ever be com|>ctcnt to see the visible analogies that con¬ 
stitute the marked, yet mutually approaching genera, into 
which the productions of fiat lire, and especially vegetables, arc 
divided. 

It may seem invidious to rtofieef imperfect ions in a mind of 
the highest order, but the exercise of a duo candour, how¬ 
ever unwelcome, is required to satisfy .those who were' not 
acquainted with Shelley, that the admiration excited by his 
marvellous talents and manifold virtues in all who v#ere so 
fortunate as to enjoy the opportunity of examining his merits 
by frequent intercourse,. was not the result of,the blind parti¬ 
ality that amiable and innoccat dis|x>sitions, attractive man - 
ners, and a noble and generous bearing sometimes create. 

Shelley was always unwilling to visit the remarkable speci¬ 
mens of architecture, the objects of art. and the va-iouS anti¬ 
quities that adorn Oxford ; although, if he encountered them > 
V accident, and they were pointed out to him, he admired 
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them more sincerely and° hea^tijy than the generality of 
strangers, who, through compliance withr fashion, ostenta¬ 
tiously sought them out. His favourite recreation, as I have 
already® stated, wag,, a free, unrestrained ramble into the 
tountry, 

’ j^fter quitting the city and its environs by walking briskly 
along the highway for several miles, it was his delight to strike 
boldly into the fields, to cross the country daringly on foot, as 
is usual with sportsmen in shooting ; to perform, as it were, a 
pedestrian steeple-chase. He was strong, light, and active, 
,and ip all respects well suited for such exploits, and we used 
frequently to traverse a considerable tract in this manner, 
especially when 'the frost had dried ‘the land, had givfcn com¬ 
plete solidity to the most treacherous paths, and had thrown 
a natural bridge over spots that in open weather during the 
wintCr would have been nearly impassable. 

By resolutely piercing through a district in this manner, we 
often stumbled upon objects in our humble travels that created 
a certain surprise and interest :■ some of them arc still fresh in 
my recollection. My susceptible companion was occasionally 
much delighted and strongly excited by incidents that would 
perhaps have seemed unimportant “trifles to others. 

One day wc had penetrated somewhat farther* than usual, 
for the, ground was in excellent order, and as the day was 
intensely' cold, although bright and sunny, wc had pushed on 
with uncommon speed. I do not remember the direction wc 
took ; nor can I even determine on which side of the Thames 
our course lay. We had crossed, roads and lanes, and had 
traversed open fields and inclosurca; some tall and ancient 
trees were on our right hand ; we skirted a little wood, and 
presently came to a small co|sse. It was guarded by an old 
hedge, or thicket wc were deflected, therefore, from our on¬ 
ward course towards the left, and wc were winding round it, 
when the quick eye of my companion perceived a gap; he 
instantly dashed in with as much alacrity as if he had suddenly 
caught a glimpse of a pheasant that he had lately wounded in a 
^district where such game was scarce, and he disappeared in a 
moment. 

I follower! him, but with less ardour, and passing through a 
narrow belt of wood and thicket, I presently found him stand¬ 
ing m&tionlcss in one of his picturesque attitudes, riveted to the 
„ earth in speechless astonishment. He had thrown himself 
thus precipitately into a'trim flower-garden, of a circular. 
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or rather an oval form, of Onfall dimensions, encompassed by 
a narrow, but clbse girflle of trees and underwood; • it .was 
apparently remote from* all habitations, and it contrasted^ 
strongly withe the bleak and bare countijy through which we 
had recently passed. 

Had the secluded scent been bright with the gay flowers of 
spring, with hyacinths and tulips had it been powdered with 
mealy auricula, or conspicuous for a gaudy show of all anem- 
ones and of every ranunculus : had it been profusely decora^ 
ted by the innumerable roses of summer, it would be easy to 
understand why it was so cheerful. But we were now # in thj 
very heart ot winter, and after much frost scarcely a single 
wretcluSi brumal flower litigored and languished, There was no 
foliage, save the dark leaves of evergreens, and of them there 
were many, especially around and on the edges of the magic 
circle, on which account possibly, but chiefly perhaps Utrough 
the symmetry of the numerous small parterres, the scrupulous 
neatness of the corresponding walks, the just ordonnandb and 
disposition of certain benches,* tluf integrity and freshness of 
the green trellices, and of the skeletons of some arlmtirs, and 
through every leafless excellence which the <lried anatomy of a 
flower-garden can exhibit, its past and its future wealth seemed 
to shine (prth in its present jKiverty, and its potential glories 
adorns its actual disgrace. 

The sudden transition from the rugged fields U^ this gar¬ 
nished and decorated retreat was striking, and held my imagina¬ 
tion captive a few moments ; the impression.'however, would 
probably have soon fJtdcd.from my memory, had it net been 
fixed there by the recollection of the beings who gave anima¬ 
tion and a permanent ir.terest to the polished nook. 

We admired the trim and rf.tired garden for some minutes 
in silence, and afterwards each answered ifi’ monosyllables this 
other’s brief expressions of wonder. Neither of us had 
advanced a single step lxsyon< the edge of the thicket through 
which we had entered : but I was about to precede, and to 
walk round the magic circle, in order fullv to survey the place, 
when Shelley startled me by turning with astonishing rapidity, 
and dashing through the bushes and the gap in the fence with 
the mysterious and whimsical agility of a kangafoo. Had he 
caught a glimpse of a tiger crouching behind the laurels, and 
preparing to spring upon him, he could not have vanished 
more promptly, or more silently. I was habituated* to his 
abrupt movements, nevertheless" his alacrity surprised me, 
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and I tried in vain to disflovei* ^fiat object had scared him 
away.* I retired, therefore, to the gap, aivd when I reached 
it, I saw him already at some distance, proceeding with gigantic 
’ strides yearly in the same route by which we.came. I ran 
after him, and whcnVrejoincd him, he had halted upon a turn¬ 
pike-road, and was hesitating as to»the* course he ought too 
pufsue. It was our custom to advance across the country 
as Jar as the utmoA limits of our time would^termit, and to 
go back to Oxford by the first public road we found, after 
'attaining the extreme distance to which we could venture to 
wander. 

Having ascertained the. rouft homeward, we pursued it 
quickly, as wc were wont, but less rapidly than Shelley had 
commenced *his hasty retreat. He had perceived that the 
garden was attached to a gentleman’s llbuse, and he had conse¬ 
quently quitted it thus precipitately. I had already observed 
on the right a winding path that led through a plantation to 
certain offices, which showed that a house was about a quarter 
of a mile from the spot where T then stood. 

Had I been aware that the garden was connected with a 
residence, I certainly should not*have trespassed upon it; 
but having entered unconsciously, and since the owner was 
too far removed to be annoyed by observing tfee intrusion, 
I was tempted to remain a short time Jo examine a s{k>t which, 
during my brief visit, seemed so singular. The superior and 
highly sensitive delicacy of my companion jnstantly took the 
alarm' on discovering indications of a neighbouring mansion : 
hence..his marvellous precipitancy in* withdrawing himself 
from the garnished'retirement he hatj unwittingly penetrated ; 
and we had advanced some distance ^ilong the road before he 
had entirely overcome kis modest confusion. 

Shelley had looked on the ornate inclosure with a poet’s 
eye, .and as we hastily pursued our course towards Oxford by 
the frozen and sounding way, whilst the day rapidly declined, 
he discoursed of it fancifully, and with a more glowing ani- 
matkm than ordinary, like one agitated by a divine fury, and 
by the impulse of inspiring Deity. He continued, indeed, 
scr long to enlarge upon the marvels of the enchanted grove, 
that I hinted the enchantress might possibly be at hand, and 
since he was so eloquent concerning the nest, what would have 
been his astonishment had he been permitted to see the bird 
‘^herself, ' 

He sometimes describedewith a curious fastidiousness the 

% 
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qualities, which a female ^nost possess, to kindle the fire of 
' love in his bosom: thc«imaginative youth supposed that he 
was to be moved by the rAost absolute perfection alone. It is 
equally impossible to doubt the exquisite refinement ’of his* 
taste, or the boundless power of the most mighty of divinities; 
to refuse to believe thac he was a just and skilful’critic of 
feminine beauty and grace, and of whatever is attractive^ or 
that he was ntyver practically as bfind, at*the least, as metj of 
ordinary talent. ( How sadly should we disparage the triumphs 
of Love were w to maintain that lie is able to lead astray the* 
senses of the vulgar alone ! • 

In the theory of love, hhwcvfr, a poet will rarely err* 
Shelley 1 '! lively fancy had painted a goodly portraiture of the 
mistress of the fair garden, nor were apt word* wanting to 
convey to me a faithful’copy of the bright original. It would 
be a cruel injustice to an orator, should a plain man attempt, 
alter a silence of more than twenty years, to revive his glow¬ 
ing harangue from faded recollections : I will not seek, there¬ 
fore, to pourtray the likeness of thc*ideal nymph of the flower- 
garden. * 

*' Since your fairy gardener ’ , I said, 1 has so completely 
taken possession of your,imagination ’ and he was wonder¬ 
fully excited,by the unexjx'cted scene and his own splendid 
decorations—‘ it is a pity we did not notice the situation, ftfr 
I am quite sure I should not be able to return tlyflier, to 
recover your Eden, and the Eve whom you created to till it ; 
and I doubt whether you could guide me. v ’ • 

1 He acknowledged that he was as incapable of finding it 
again, as of leading me to that paradise to*which I had com 1 - 
pared it. 

*"You may laugh at my enthusiasm', he continued, 'but 
you must allow that you were not less struck by the singularity 
of that mysterious cornenof the earth than myself ; you arc 
equally entitled, therefore, to dwell there, at least in fancy, 
and to find a partner whose character will harmonise with 
the genius of the place.’ • , 

He then declared, that henceforth it shduld be dc£mc<> the • 
possession of two tutelary nymphs, not of one*; and he pro * 
c *eded with unabated fervour, to delineate the seccmd patron¬ 
ess. and to distinguish her from the first. 

* No ! ’ he exclaimed, pausing in the rapid career of t^orda, 
and for a while he was somewhat troubled, ‘ the seclus^pn is 
too sweet, too holy, to be the theatre of ordinary love ; the 
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love of the sexes, howeve? puffe.^still retains some taint of 
earthly grossness j we must not admit it within the sanctuary,’ 

He .was silent for several minutel, and his anxiety visibly 
increased. 

• ‘ The Jove of a mother for her child more refined ; it is 
more disinterested, more spiritual; But he added, after some 
reflection, ' the very existence of the child still connects it with 
the passion, which we have discarded ’; and he relapsed into 
, his former musings. 

‘ The love a sister bears towards a sister ’ , he exclaimed 
.abruptly, and with an air of triumph, 1 is unexceptionable.’ 

The idea pleased him, and as lie strode aloqg he assigned 
the trim garden" to two sisters, affirming, with the confidence 
of an inventor, that it owed its neatness t® the assiduous 
culture of their neat hands ; that it was their constant haunt ; 
thevdhreof it their favourite pastime, and its prosperity, next 
after the welfare of each other, the chief wish of both. He 
described their appearance, their habits, their feelings, and 
drew a lovely picture of thetr amiable and innocent attachment; 
of the meek and dutiful regard of the younger, which partook,* 
in some degree, of filial reverened, but was more facile ahd 
familiar ; and of the protecting, instructing, hoping fondness 
qf the elder, that resembled maternal tendernessr but had less 
of reserve and more of sympathy. Jn no other relation could 
the intimacy be equally perfect; not even between brothers, 
for tjreir life is l^ss domestic ; there is a reparation in their 
pursuits, and an independence in the masculine character, 
yhe (Occupations qf all females otthe%ame age and rank are 
the same, and by night sisters cherish each other in the same 
quiet nest. Their union wears not enly the gr^ce of delicacy, 
but of fragility also; ffor«it is .always liable to be suddenly 
destroyed by th<? marriage of either party, or at least to be 
intorrupted and suspended for an Indefinite period. 

He depicted so eloquently the excellence of sisterly affec¬ 
tion, find he drew so distinctly and so minutely, the image of 
^the two ^sisters, tq whom he chose to ascribe the unosual 
>comeliness of the spot into which ,we had unintentionally 
ihtruded, that the trifling incident has been impressed upon 
my memoir, and has been intimately associated in my miitd, 
through his creations, with his poetic character.. 

The psince of Roman eloquence affirms that the good man'^ 
alone can be a perfect orator—and truly, for without the' 
weight of a spotless repfltation, it is certain that the most 
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Artful and elaborate discourse! must want authority, the main 
ingredient in persuasion? 

The position is, at least, equally true of the poet whose 
grand strength always lies in the ethicaUforcc of his Compo¬ 
sitions ; and these are great in proportion to the •efficient 
greatness of their moral purpose. If, therefore, we wqpld 
criticise poetry correctly, and from thcfopndation.it behoves 
us to examine the morality of the bard. 

In no individual, perhaps, was the’ moral sense ever more, 
completely develojxxl than in Shelley ; in no being was the 
perception of right and of wrqfig more acute. The biographer* 
who takes upon himself the pleltsing and instructive, but 
difficult*and delicate tasft of composing a fa*thfpl history of 
his whole life,* will frequently be compelled to discuss the 
important questions, whether his conduct, at certain )>eriods, 
was altogether such as ought to be propised for imitation ; 
whether he was ever misled by an ardent imagination a glow¬ 
ing temperament, something of hastiness in choice, and a 
# certain constitutional impatieftce ; whether, like Jess gifted 
mortals, he ever shared in the common portion of mortality, 
—repentance ; and to what extent ? 

Such inquiries, howcvcV, do not fall within the compass of 
a brief ntyritivc of his career at'the University. The uq- 
mAtured mind of a boy is»capablc of good intentions only, and 
of generous and kindly feelings, and these were preeminent 
in him. It will b« proi>er to unfold the excellence of hjs dis¬ 
positions, not for the sake of vain and empty praise, but 
! simply to show his apftitude to receive the sweet fury^>f tlje 
Muses. 

His incxtii^uishablc thirst for knowledge, his boundless 
philanthropy, his fearless, it* may bj\ his almost imprudent, 
pursuit of truth, have been already cxhibfted. If mercy to 
beasts be a criterion, of ?i good man, .numerous instances of 
extreme tenderness would demonstrate his worth. I will 
mention one only. 

We were walking one afternoon in Baglcy Mfood ; en tuitiin^ 
a corner, we suddenly game upon a boy wlio,was driving an* 
ass. It was very young, and y-ery weak, and waj staggering 
beneath a most disproportionate load of faggots, and he was 
belabouring its lean ribs angrily and violently with a short, 
thick, heavy cudgel. ( , 

At the sight of cruelty Shelley was instantly transported* 
far beyond the usual measure of eVccitcment : he sprang ior- 

G 
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ward, and was about to interpose xjith energetic and indignant 
veherrfence. I caught him by the arm, and to his present 
t annoyance held him back, and with much difficulty persuaded 
him to fellow me to be the advocate of the dumb animal. His 
fcheeks glowed with displeasure, and hjs lips murmured his 
impatience during my brief dialogufc with the young tyrant. 

‘ That is a sorry yttlc ass, boy ’ , I said ; ‘ it seems to have 
scrficely any strength ’. «-■ 

‘ None at all ; it is good for nothing.’ 

‘ It cannot get on ; it can hardly stand ; if any body could 
snake it go, you would ; you hhve taken great pains with it.’ 

‘ Yes, I have ; but it is t*> no purpose ! ’ 

‘It is of Jittli use striking it, I’think.’ 

‘ It is not worth beating t the stugid beast has got more 
wood now than it can carry ; it can hardly stand, you see ! ’ 

‘ J’supposc it put it upon its back itself ? ’ 

The boy was silent : I repeated the question. 

‘ No ; it has not sense enough for that ’, he replied with an 
incredulous leer. 

By dint of repeated blows he had split one end of his cudgel, 
and the sound caused by the divided portion had alarmtd 
Shelley’s humanity : I pointed to it and said, ' You have split 
ypur stick ; it is not good for much now.* < 

He turned it, and held the divided end in his hand. 

‘ The Other end is whole I see ; but I suppose you could 
split j hat too on«the ass’s back if you chose; it is not so 
thick.’ 

. ‘ It is not so thi/'k. but it is full of Knots ; it would take a 
great deal of trouble to split it, and the beast is not worth 
that ; it would tlo no good ! ’ 0 

‘ It would do no good,.cei tainly ; and if any body saw you, 
he might say that you wctc a savage young ruffian, and that 
you ought to be served in the same manner yourself.’ 

The fellow looked at njc with some surprise, and sank into 
sullen^silencc. 

i fe preyntly ttircjv his cudgel into the wood as far as he was 
•able, and begag to amuse himself by pelting the birds with 
pebbles, leaving my long-caret^ client to proceed at its own 
pace, having made up his mind, perhaps, to be beaten himself, 
when he reached home, by a tyrant still more unreasonable 
than himself, on account of the^ inevitable default of his ass. 

Shelley was satisfied with thd result of our conversation, and 
I repeated to him the history of the injudicious and unfortunate 
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interference of Don Quixote tJetween the peasant, John 
Haldudo, and hiS servant, Andrew. Although he relifctantly 
admitted that the acrimony of humanity might often aggravate 
the sufferings of the oppressed by prcwioking the oppressor, 

I always observed tjiat the impulse of generous indignation, 
on witnessing the infliction of pain, was too vivid to ajlow* 
him to pause and consider the paohablc .consequences of the 
abrupt interposition of the knight errantry, which would at 
once redress all grievances. Such exquisite sensibility an<V 
sympathy with suffering so acute and so uncontrolled may 
possibly be inconsistent witfl the calmness and fore thong lit 
of the philosopher, but they accord well with the high tempera¬ 
ture of%. poet’s blood. * 

As his portliad the # mcekness of a maiden, so the heart of 
the young virgin who has never crossed her father’s threshold 
to encounter the rude world, could not be more susceptible 
'of all the sweet domestic charities than his: in this r^S|>ect 
Shelley’s dis(>osition would happily illustrate the innocence 
and virginity of the Muses. * 

In most men, and especially in very young men, an exces¬ 
sive addiction to study tencJs to chill the heart, and to blunt 
the feelings, by engrossing the attention. Notwithstanding 
his extrcqjctlcvotion to literature, and amidst his various and 
ardent speculations, he»retained a most affectionate regard 
for his relations, and particularly for the females of lift family : 
it was not without* manifest joy that he received a lotto* from 
his mother, or his sisters. 

A child of genius is*seldom duly appreciated by the* world 
during his life, least of alHby his own kindred. The parents of 
a man of talcgit may claim the honour of having given him 
birth.'yet they' commonly enjoy* but little of his society. 
Whilst we hang with delight over the immortal pages, we are 
apt to suppose that the gifted author was fondly cherished ; 
that a possession so uncomnlon and so precious was highly 
prized ; that his contemporaries anxiously watched his. going 
out, and eagerly looked for his coming in * for we sboulc^bur-, 
selves have borne him tenderly in our bands, that lie might* 
not dash his foot against a st*me. Surely such pn one was 
given in charge to angels, wc cry. On the contrary, Nature 
appears most unaccountably to slight a gift that she gave 
grudgingly ; as if it were of gmall value, and easily <rc{flaccd. 

An nnusual number of books! Greek or I-atin classics? each 
inscribed with the name of the donor, which had been pre- 
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seated to him, according to the Aistom, on quitting Eton, 
attested that Shelley had been poplar among his school¬ 
fellows; Many of them were then at Oxford, and they fre¬ 
quently'called at his •rooms : although he spokebf them with 
,regard, he generally avoided their society, for it interfered 
with his beloved study, and interrupted the pursuits to which 
he ardently and entirely devoted himself. 

In the nine centuries that elapsed from the tifiie of our great 
•founder, Alfred, to our days, there never was a student who 
more richly merited the favour and assistance of a learned 
body, or whose fruitful mind would have repaid with a larger 
• harvest, the labour of carefTil and judicious cultivation. And 
such cultivation he was well entitled to receive. Nor did 
his scholar-like virtues merit neglect; y.till less to be betrayed, 
like fhc young nobles of Falisci, by a traitorous school- 
masftcf, to an enemy less generous than Camillus. No 
student ever read more assiduously. He was to be found, 
book in hand, at all hours ; reading in season and out of 
season ; a# table, in bed, and especially during a walk ; not, 
only in the quiet country, and in jetired paths ; not only at 
Oxford, in the public walks, and High Street, but in the most 
crowded thoroughfares of London. Nor was he less absorbed 
by the volume that was open before him, in C heapsidc, in 
Cranbosrnc Alley, or in Bond Street,- than in a lonely lane, or 
a secluded library. 

Sometimes e vulgar fellow would attempt to insult or 
annoy the eccentric student in passing. Shelley always 
avoided the malignant interruption by stepping aside with 
his vast and quiet agility. 

Sometimes I have observed as an agrccab’e contrast to 
these wretched njen, that r persons of the humblest station 
have paused and gazed with respectful wonder as he advanced 
almdst unconscious ef the throng, stooping low, with bent 
knees and outstretched neck, poring earnestly over the volume, 
whichvhe extended before him : for they knew this, although 
•the'simple people knew but little, that an ardent scholar, is 
Worthy of deference, and that the man of learning is necessarily 
the friend qf humanity, and especially of the many. I never 
beheld eyes that devoured the pages more voraciously 
than his: I am convinced that two-thirds of the period 
of day and night were often employed in reading. It is no 
exaggeration to affirm, fjiat out of the twenty-four hours, 
he* frequently read sixteen. At Oxford, his diligence in this 
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respect was exemplary, fcuf it greatly increased afterwards, 
and I sometimes thou£jit that he carried it to a pernicious 
excess: I am sure, at least, that I was unable to keep pacg 
with him. 

On the evening oiaa wgt day, when wc had read with scarcely 
any intermission from an early hour in the morning, I Jiave* 
urged'him to lay aside his book.* It required some extrava¬ 
gance to rous8 him to join heartily in conversation ; to t£mpt 
him to avoid the chimney-piece, on which commonly he had* 
laid the open volume. 

' If I were to read as long^s you read, Shelley, my hair and 
my teeth would be strewed abofft on the floor, and my cyc% 
would ^lip down my checks into my waistcoat pockets ; or 
at least I sholild bcctgnc so weary .and nervous that I should 
not know whether it were so or not.’ ( 

He began to scrape the carpet with his feet, as if tert1i*wcrc 
actually lying upon it, and he looked fixedly at my fac^‘, and 
his lively fancy represented the cjnpty sockets; his imagin¬ 
ation was excited, and the sp£ll that bound him t« his books 
was broken, and, creeping close to the fire, and, as it were, under 
the flre-place, he commenced a most animated discourse. 
Few were aware of the extent, and still fewer, I apprehend, 
of the profundity of hisreading ; in his short life, ami without 
ostentation, he had, in truth, read more (ireek than «nany an 
aged pedant, who, with j>omj>ous parade, prides hiifiself upon 
this study alone*. Although lie had not eptered cytically 
into the minute niceties of the noblest of languages, lie was 
thoroughly conversant with the valuable* matter it cfmtaips. 
A pocket edition of Plato, of Plutarch, of Euripides, without 
interpretation or notes, t>r of the Scptuagint, was his ordinary 
companion ; and he read thwtekt straightforward for hours, 
if not as readily as an l^nglish aifthor, at^cast with as much 
facility as French, Italian, or Spanish. • 

'Upon my soul, Shelley,*your «tylc of going through a 
Greek book is something quite beautiful ! ’ was the wondering 
exclamation of one who was himself no /ncan student. # 
As his love of intellectual pursuits was vehement, and the 
vigour of* his genius almost oclcstial, so were tfy: purity and 
sancity of his life most conspicuous. 

His food was plain and simple as that of a hermit, with a 
certain anticipation, even a£ this time, of a vegetable diet,, 
respecting which he afterwards*bccame an enthusiast in^heorjn 
and in practice an irregular votary. 
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With his usual fondness for moving the abstruse and diffi- 
cultcquestions of the highest theology, he loved to inquire, 
jvhether man can justify, on the ground of reason alone, the 
practice'of taking the life of the inferior animals, except in the 
necessary defence of his life, and of his means of life, the fruits 
c of tjjat field which he has tilled, from violence, and spoliation. 

' Not only have considerable sects ’, he would say, ‘ denied 
the right altogether, but those among the tender-hearted and 
»hnaginativc people of antiquity, who accounted it lawful to 
kill and eat, appear to have doubted whether they might 
take away life merely for the u$c of man alone. They slew 
f their cattle not simply for human guests, like the less scrupulous 
butchers of jnodern times, but only as a sacrifice, 'for the 
honour and in the name of the Deity ; ,pr rather of those sub¬ 
ordinate divinities, to whom, as they believed, the Supreme 
Being had assigned the creation and conservation of the visible 
material world ; as an incident to these pious offerings, they 
partook of the residue of the victims, of which, without such 
sanction and santification, they would not have presumed 
to taste. So reverent was the caution of humane and prudent 
antiquity ! ’ 

Bread became his chief sustenance, when his regimen 
attained to that austerity which afterwards distinguished it. 
He could have lived on bread alone without repining. When 
he was talking in I-ondOn with an acquaintance, he would 
suddenly run i,nt<* a baker’s shop, purchase a supply, and 
breaking a loaf, he would offer half of it to his companion. 

Do'you know \,|ie said to me one day, with much surprise, 

‘ that such an one docs not like bread ? Did you ever know a 
person who disliked bread ? ’ and he told me that. a friend had 
refused such an offer. 

I explained to him, that the individual in question probably 
had no objection to bread in a moderate quantity, at a proper 
time and with the usual .adjuncts, and was only unwilling to 
devour,two or three pounds of dry bread in the streets, and at 
^n early feour. „ 

Shelley had qo such scruple ; his pockets were generally 
well-stored # with bread. A circle upon the carpet, clearly 
defined by an ample verge of crumbs, often marked the place 
where he had long sat at his studies, his face nearly in contact 
. with his book, greedily devouring bread at intervals amidst 
.his piofound abstractions. For the most part he took no 
condiment; sometimes, however, he ate with his bread the 
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common raisins which arctu&d iif making puddings, and these 
he would buy at little*mean shops. 

He was walking one* day in London with a respectable 
solicitor, who occasionally transacted business for hipi ; with 
his accustomed precipitation he suddenly vanished, and as 
suddenly feappeared ; "lie had entered the shop of a little* 
grocer in an obscure quarter, apd had returned with Some 
plums, which«hc held close under the attorney’s nose, and the 
man of fact was as much astonished at the oiler, as his client, 
the man of fancy, at the refusal. 

The common fruit of stalls, and oranges and apples, were 
always welcome to Shelley ; he*would crunch the Latter as 
heartily as a schoolboy. Vegetables, and •especially salads? 
and pies and* puddings, were acceptable : his Average con¬ 
sisted of copious and frequent draughts of cold water, but tea 
was ever grateful, cup after cup, and coffee. Wine w^t taken* 
with singular moderation, commonly diluted largely with 
water, and for a long period he would abstain from ft. alto¬ 
gether ; he avoided the use «>f spirits almost invariably, and 
even in the most minute jwrtions. 

Like all persons of simple tastes, he retained his sweet tooth ; 
he would greedily cat dakes, gingerbread, and sugar ; honey, 
preserve^ x>r stewed fruit, with bread, were his favourite 
delicacies, these he thankfully and joyfully received ffom 
others, but he rarely sought for them, or provided them for 
himself. The restraint and protracted duration of a convivial 
meal were intolerable ; he was seldom aT>le*to keep liis seat 
during the brief periad assigned to an ordinary family dinner. 

These particulars ma^' seem trifling, if indeed anything tan 
be little tha^has reference to a character truly great ; but they 
prove how much he was a^i^nntd that his soul was in body, . 
and illustrate the virgin abstinence of a mind equally favoured 
by the Muses, the GraccS, and Philosophy. It is true, however, 
that his application at Oxford, although exemplary, was not so 
unremitting as it afterwards became ; nor was his diet, al¬ 
though singularly temperate, so meagre ; however^ hi.4 mode of 
living already offered,a foretaste of the‘studious seclusion Mid 
absolute renunciation of every luxurious 'indulgence which 
ennobled him a few years later. . 

Had a parent desired that his children should be exactly 
trained to an ascetic life, and should be taught by ai^eminent 
example to scorn delights' aful to live laborious dags ; thtt 
they should behold a pattern offtiativc innocence and genuine 
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Simplicity of manners ; he would feave consigned them to his 
house As to a temple, or to some primitive and still unsophisti¬ 
cated monastery. 0 

It is an invidious A^ing to compose a perpetsal panegyric, 
yet it is<difficult to speak of Shelley, and* impossible to speak 
r jus$y, without often praising him ; it is difficult also to divest 
myself of later recolipctionsa; to forget for a while what he be¬ 
came in days subsequent, and to remember only what he then 
►.was, when we were fellow-collegians. It is difficult, more¬ 
over, to view him with the mind which I then bore—with a 
young mind ; to lay aside the^ seriousness of old age } for 
e twenty years of assiduous study have induced*, if not in the 
body, at least within, something of premature old age. 

It now seems an incredible thing, and altogether incon¬ 
ceivable, when I consider the gravity of Shelley and his in¬ 
vincible repugnance to the comic, that the monkey tricks of 
the schoolboy could have still lingered, but it is certain that 
some slight vestiges still remained. The metaphysician of 
eighteen aqfually attempted once or twice to electrify the son 
of his scout, a boy like a sheep, by name James, who roared 
aloud with ludicrous and stupid terror, whenever Shelley 
affected to bring by stealth any part of his philosophical 
apparatus near to him. 

As Sl\plley's health and strength ware visibly augmented, if 
by accident he was obliged to accept a more generous diet than 
ordinary, and as hgi mind sometimes appeared to be exhausted 
by never ending toil, I often blamed his abstinence and his 
perpetual application. It is the office of an University, of a 
public institution for education, not only to apply the spur to 
the sluggish, but also to rein in the young stcefj, that, being 
too mettlesome, hastens' with undue speed towards the goal. 

‘ It is a very odd thing, but every woman can live with my 
lord and do just wliat.shc pleases wiih him, except my lady. 
Such was the shrewd ren^rk, which a long familiarity taught 
an old pnd attached scx;yant to utter respecting his master, a 
noble poe^, ° 

C We’may wonder in like manner, and .deeply lament, that the 
m5st docile, the most facile, tjjc most pliant, the most con¬ 
fiding creature, that over was led through any of the various 
paths on earth ; that a tractable youth, who was conducted at 
pleasure by anybody that approached him—it might be 
Occasionally by persons delegated by no legitimate authority— 
was .never guided for a moment by those upon whom, fully and 
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without reservation, that «idht solemn and sacred obligation 

had been imposed, strengthened moreover by every public^and 
private, official and perional, moral, political and religious 
tie, which the civil polity of a long sufgcssion of ages could* 
accumulate. Had ttye University been in fact, as byname, a 
kind nursing mother to the most gifted of her sons ; to one,* 
who seemed to those that knew Jiim bqpt 
• 

Heaven’s exile straying from the orb of light; 

had that most awful responsibility, the right institution of 
those, to whom arc to be consigned the government of thp 
country and t^ie conservation of whatever good human society 
has elaborated and extogitated, duly weighed ujxin the' 
consciences of* his instructors, they would have gained his 
entire confidence by Irank kindness, they would have re¬ 
pressed his too eager impatience to master the sum ofakuow- 
ledge, they would have mitigated the rigorous austerity of his 
course of living, and they would have remitted the extreme 
t tension of his soul by reconciling tiim to lil>eral njirth ; con¬ 
vincing him that, if life be not wholly a jest, there are at least 
many comic scenes occasionally interspersed in the great 
drama. Nor is the last "benefit of trifling im|xirtancc, for, as 
an unsccnjlj^and excessive gravity is usually the sign of a dull 
fellow, so is the prevalence of this defect the characteristic of an 
unlearned and illiberal age. 

Shelley was actually offended, and indeed more indignant 
than would appear to be consistent with the singular mildness 
of his nature, at a coarSe and awkward jest ¥ cs|>ccially ifrit were 
immodest, or uncleanly j* in the latter case his anger was un¬ 
bounded, an<\ his uneasiness pre-eminent ; he was, however, 
sometimes vehemently dcligly.cd> b^f exquisite and delicate 
sallies, particularly with a fanciful, and perhaps somewhat 
fantastical, facctiousncss—possibly the,more because liv was 
himself utterly incapable of }d cas aptry. 

In every free state, in all countries that enjoy republican 
institutions, the view which each citizen t^kcA of |x|jitics us an 
essential ingredient in Jlhc estimate of his ethical chai'actcf. 
The wisdom of a very young ir^m is but foolishness ; ncvertlte- 
less, if we would rightly comprehend the moral an8 intellectual 
constitution of the youthful poet, it will be expedient to take 
into account the manner in which he was affected towards the 
grand political questions, at a*pcriod when the wholeeof th%* 
civilised world was agitated by a •fierce storm of excite njent. 
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that, happily for the peace and weft-being of society, is of rare 
occurrence. 


CHAPTER 

Omk morning, a few days after I made Shelley% acquaintance, 

I was at his rooms, and we were reading together, two Etonians 
called on him, as they were wont to do ; they remained a short 
,time conversing with him. ^ 

' Do you mean to be an Atheist here, too, Shelley ? ’ one of 
them inquired.* * 

‘ No ! ’ he answered, ' certainly not. There te no motive for 
it ; there would be no use in it ; they are very civil to us here ; 
they**ever interfere with us ; it is not like Eton.’ 

To this they both assented. When his visitors were gone, I 
asked him what they meant. He told me that at Eton he had 
been called Shelley the Afhcist ; and he explained to me the 
true signification of the epithet. This is the substance of his 
explanation : 

All persons who arc familiar with public schools, are well 
j^warc that there is a set of nicknames, many of tticjn denoting 
offices, ,as the Pope, the Bishop, the Major, the General, the 
Governor, and the like, and these are commonly filled by 
successive generations. At Eton, but at no other school, that 
I ever heard ol, they had the name and office of Atheist ; but 
this usually was npt full, it demanded Extraordinary daring to 
attain to it ; it was commonly in commission, as it were, and 
the youths of the greatest hardihood might bp considered as 
boys commissioners ftft; executing the office of Lord High 
Atheist. 

Shelley's predecessor had filled tfte office some years before 
, his time ; he also was called Blank the Atheist, we must say, 
for I [lave forgotten h[s name. The act of Atheism, in virtue 
of Which Jie obtkin^d the title, was gross, flagrant, and down- 
* righV 

* A huge bunch of grapes, ricljly gilded, hung in front of * The 
Christopher *, as the sign, or in aid of the sign, of the inn. This 
the profane young wretch took down one dark winter’s night, 
and suspended at the door of the head-master of his day. In 
t the morning, when he rushed but in the twilight to go to chapel, 
he|ng habitually too late*and always in a harry, he ran full 
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butt against the bunch of grapes, which was at least as big as 
himself, a little man. FVom this it is evident that th% word 
Atheist was used by the learned at Eton, not in a modem, but # 
in an ancient And classical sense, meaning«an Antitheist, rather 
than an Atheist; fot an opposer and contemner of the gods, 
not one who denies their existence. m 

Capaneus, Salmoneus, the Cyclops, and the other strong 
spirits of the 8lden time, were termed tWtot, because the/in¬ 
sulted and defied their deities ; not because they doubted, or„ 
denied, that they existed. 

The gods of Eton were th£ authorities of the school ; no* 
body ever denied the existence of^Old Keate, but many a lad,, 
of pluctf'did everything in his power to torment Jthc old boy ; 
and amongst \hcsc Shelley was conspicuous ; he held the 
fulminating Jove in scorn, and despised his birchen thunder¬ 
bolts. •* - 

It was for contumaciously setting the old tree on fife, of 
which we have spoken, that he first obtained the full title of 
.Shelley the Atheist, which he held and enjoyed so*long as he 
remained at school. 

Two or three Eton boyj called another day, and begged their 
former schoolfellow to curse his father and the king, as lie used 
occasionally*to do at school. Shelley refused, and for some 
time persisted in his refusal, saying that he had left it off ; but 
as they continued to urge him, by reason of their importunity 
he suddenly broke out, and delivered, with yehemenpe and 
animation, a string of execrations, greatly resembling in its 
absurdity a papal anatVicma ; the Elimination soon tcrrftinatpd 
in a hearty laugh, in winch we all joined. When we were 
alone, I said* 

* Why, you young reprobate# wlto in the world taught you to 
curse your father—your own fattier ? ’ * 

' My grandfather, Sir Lysshe, partly.; but principally my 
friend. Dr. Lind, at Eton. *When»anything goes wrong at 
Field Place, my father docs nothing.but swear all djiy long 
afterwards. Whenever I have gone with my father toVisiJ 
Sir Bysshe, he always scccivcd him with a tremendous oath, 
and continued to heap curses «upon his head so Iqng as he re¬ 
mained in the room.’ ' 

Sir Bysshe being Ogygian, gouty, and bed-ridden, the poor 
old baronet had become excessively testy and irritable ,* and a , 
request for money instantly aggravated and inflamed every* 
symptom, moved his choler, and stirred up his bile, impelling 
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him irresistibly to alleviate ffis#sufferings by the roundest 

Thg grandson gave me some chofte specimens of his grand¬ 
father’s male and iyyvous eloquence in that peculiar depart¬ 
ment of oratory. Dr. Lind communicated to Shelley a taste 
for chemistry and chemical experiftents, as has been before 
stated ; the mild, tjje amiable, the gentle Dr. Lind, also taught 
his young pupil how to deal damnation roun<f the land. 

Shelley invariably spoke with respect, regard, and gratitude 
of Dr. Lind, and of the injuries which the Doctor had received, 
.whatever they might be, with indignant sympathy. He used to 
go to tea with the meek »nd benevolent physician at Eton ; 
and after tea thby used to curse King George the Thiifl, for the 
Doctor had really been, or firmly believed that he had been, 
cruelly wronged by that pious and domestic, but obstinate and 
imp&cticablc, monarch. 

After a light and digestible repast of tea—made by the 
daughter, or niece, of the Doctor, with a proper regard, doubt¬ 
less, for Hjc nervous systc/!i, afld of bread and butter prepared^ 
upon sanatory principles, the butter being thinly superinduced 
upon bread, the stalest that could*bc procured, or of the same 
bread lightly toasted, and to be taken without any condiment 
—the execrations began. 

Aftcf the salubrious meal, the good old Doctor proceeded 
solemnly to launch the greater excommunication against the 
father of his jreoylc, who, he thought, had acted like a step¬ 
father to himself, and the rest joined in the condemnatory rite : 
in wllfct precise ftym of words Miss I find chimed in, I never 
heard. From cursing the father of«his people, it was an easy 
and natural transition to curse his own natural father. 

The dir®, as they v^jre•rented before me once, and once 
only, were of a ficculiar character, differing much from or¬ 
dinary execrations, and they operated, if at all, demoniacally, 
by devoting their object, to the? evil spirits and infernal gods ; 
whatever else might be, the effect of these curses, they certainly 
didmot s^ortenlifc, cither in the case of the excommunicated 
*monarch, or ofjiis liege man, old Tiipothcus. The denuncia¬ 
tions at Oxford were plainly a jpke ; of the estimable, but angry 
Doctor’s vehement scolding, without having heard him, it 
would be unfair to form any judgment. Shelley had a decided 
inclination for magic, demonology, incantations, raising the 
<_ dead, 0 evoking spirits and devils, seeing ghosts, and chatting 
familiarly with apparition^, which led him to interesting read- 
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ing, and carious and amusing investigations ; it is probable 
that he picked up* or improved, these medieval fancies fet^he 
physician’s sober board. *One thing at least is certaip, the 
denial of the existence of gods, and devil^^nd spirits, it it was' 
to be found in him at pll, was only to be found in his w<jrds and 
arguments ; practically, ftis turn of mind was towards sujjer- 
s tit ion, by no means towards irreligion an^l materialism. 

Field Place, Dec. 20, 1810. 

Mv dear Friend, 

The moment which announces your residence, I write* 
There is now seed of all my art ; S must resort to deception. 

My father called on S. ih London, who has converted him to 
sanctity. He fhention^d my name, as a supporter of sceptical 
principles. My father wrote to me, and I am now surrounded, 
environed by dangers, to which compared the devils, whod>e- 
sieged St. Anthony, were all inefficient. They attack ny; for 
my detestable principles ; I am reckoned an outcast ; yet I 
.defy them, and laugh at their Ineffectual efforts. 

S. will no longer do for me ; I am at a loss whom to select. 
S.’s skull is very thick, bi^t If am afraid that he will not believe 
my assertion ; indeed, should it gain credit with him, should lie 
accept tlu^offer of publication, there exist numbers who wijl 
find out, or imagine, a r<?Stl tendency ; and booksellers, jxissess 
more power than we are aware of in impeding the salt: of any 
book, containing opinions displeasing to them. , I am deposed 
to offer it to Wilkie and Robinson, Paternoster Row, and to 
take it there myself ; tliey published Godwin’s works, ahd it js 
scarcely possible to suppose that any one, layman or clergyman, 
will assert that these support Gosjx;l doctrines. If that will 
not do, I must print it myself* Oxford, of course, would be 
most convenient for the correction <ff the press. 

Mr. L.’s principles are not very severe he is more a votary 
to Mammon than God. * 

O ! I bum with impatience for thcenoment of the dissolu¬ 
tion of intolerance ; it has injured me. I swear on the alt&r o£ 
perjured Love to revenge myself on the hat^d cause of the 
effect, which even now I can scarcely help deploring. Indeed, I 
think it is to the benefit of society to destroy the opininon 
which can annihilate the dearest of its ties. Inconveniences 
would now result from my otpning the novel, which I have in 
preparation for the press. I give out, therefore, that*I will* 
publish no more ; every one here, fiut the select few who enter 
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into its schemes, believe my asrferfton. I will stab the wretch 
in ^ecfet. Let us hope that the wound which I inflict, though 
the dagger be concealed, will rankle in the heart of the adver¬ 
sary. * 

My father wished to withdraw me from college : I would not 
consent to it. There lowers a terrific temffest, but I stand, as 
it ’Srcre, on a pharos* and smile exultingly at the vain beating of 
the billows below. <- 

So much for egotism ! 

Your poetry pleases me very much ; the idea is beautiful, but 
,1 hope that the contrast is not from nature. The verses on the 
Dying Gladiator are good, but they seem composed in a hurry. 
I am composing a satirical poem ; I shall print it aVOxford, 
unless I fincf, on visiting him, that R. is ripe fop printing what¬ 
ever will sell. In case of that, lie is my man. 

If to not William Godwin, who lives in Holborn : it is John, 
no relation to the other. 

As to W,, I wrote to him when in London, by way of a gentle 
alterative. He promised to write to me when he had time, 
seemed surprised at what I said, yet directed to me as the 
Reverend : his amazement must l>e extreme. 

I shall not read Bishop Prettyman, or any more of them, un¬ 
less I have some particular reason. Bigots will r.ot argue ; it 
tfestroyjj the very nature of the thing to argue ; it is contrary to 
faith. How, therefore, could you suppose that one of these 
liberal gentlemen ^ould listen to scepticism,on the subject even 
of StT Athanasius’s sweeping anathema ? 

I have something else to tell you, ancPI will in another letter. 

Love ! dearest, sweetest power ! Wow much are we indebted 
to thee ! How much superior are even thy rpiseries to the 
pleasures which arise tijoni ojlvgr sources ! How much su¬ 
perior to ‘ fat, contented ignorance ’ is even the agon/ which 
thy .votaries experience ! Yes, my friend, I am now con¬ 
vinced that a monarchy, is the only form of government (in 
a certain degree) whicty a lover ought to live under. Yet in 
this»alon<^is subordination necessary. Man is equal, and I am 
'convinced that equality will be thp attendant on a more 
advanced and ameliorated stat§ of society. But this is asser¬ 
tion, not p£bof,—indeed, there can be none, then you will say, 
excuse my believing it ; willingly. 

St. Jrvync is come out; it is sent to you at Mr. Dayrell’s ; 
,you c-»n get one in London by* mentioning my name to Stock- 
dale ; you need not state £our own, and as names are not now 
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inscribed on the front of qjyefy existing creature, you run no 
risk of discovery h» person, if it be a crime, or a sin, to procure 
my Novel. . 

How can you fancy that I shall ever # think you mad ; am* 
not I the wildest, thejnost delirious of enthusiasm’s ojjspring ? 
On one subject I am coof, toleration ; yet that coolness alone 
possesses me that I may with moijs certainty guide the spear 
to the breast #f my adversary, with more certainty cnsangirinc 
it with the heart’s blood of Intolerance hated name! 

Adieu ! Down with Bigotry ! Down with Intolerance ! 
In this endeavour your most sincere friend will join his evcrjy 
power, his every feeble resource. • Adieu ! 

To<T. J.TL, 

Lincoln’s Ina Fields. 

I'lKU) I’i.ai i:, Dec. itfip. 

My dear Fkikno, 

The first desire which I felt on receiving your letters, 
was instantly to come to London,* that a friend lyight sym¬ 
pathize in those sorrows, which are beyond alleviation. That 
I cannot do this week : <fti Sunday or Monday next I will 
come, if you still remain* in town. 

Why will you add to the never dying remorse, which iny 
egotizing folly has occasioned, for which, as long as jts fatal 
effects remain, never can I forgive myself, by accusing your¬ 
self of a feeling, intrusive, which I canpot but regard as 
another part of that amiability, which has m a tired ynur*char- 
acter since first I ha«k the happiness of^ your friendship. 
Where exists the moral wrong of seeking the society of one, 
whom I loved ? what offence to reason, to virtue, was there 
in desiring the communication tjj a Jetj/Jthened corres|>ondcnce. 
in order that both, she and myself, might se^, if by coincidence 
of intellect we were willing to enter into a closer, an elgrnal 
union ? No, it is no offence t<» reasoji, or virtue ; it is obey¬ 
ing its most imperious dictates, it ys complying with the 
designs of the Author of our nature : can this*be imyioralKy ? 
Can it be selfishness, or interested ambition, to seek the h&ppi-* 
ness of the object of attachment ? I am sure, your owti 
Judgment, your own reason, must answer in the negative. 
rLet me now ask you, what reason was there then for despair, 
•ven supposing my love to have been incurable ? • 

Her disposition was in all probability divested of the onthu- , 
siasm by which mine is characterized. could therefore hers # be 
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prophetic ? She might not be msceptible of that feeling 
whi«h hrises from an admiration of "virtue, when abstracted 
# from identity. 

My steter attempted sometimes to plead my cause, but 
unsuccessfully. She said: „ 

' ‘ Even supposing I take your representation of your brother’s 

- qualities and sentiments, which as you coincide in and admire, 

I rilay fairly imagine to be exaggerated, although you may 
»_not be aware of the exaggeration ; what right have /, admit¬ 
ting that he is so superior, to enter into an intimacy, which 
must end in delusive disappointment, when he finds how really 
inferior I am to the being'which his heated imagination has 
pictured.’ " 0 

This was unanswerable, particularly as the prejudiced 
description of a sister, who loves her brother as she does, 
mightf indeed must , have given to her an erroneously exalted 
idea # of the superiority of my mental attainments. 

You have said, that the philosophy, which I pursued, is 
not uncongenial with the*strietest morality; you must see, 
that it militates with the received opinions of the world ; that, 
therefore, does it offend ; but prejudice and superstition, 
that superstitious bigotry, inspired by the system upon 
\^hich at present the world acts, of believing all tjiat we are 
told as,incontrovertible facts. 1 

I hop#, that what I have said will induce you to allow me 
still, jnd all tjje o>ore, to remain your friend. 

I hope, that you will soon have an opportunity of seeing, of 
qpnvefsing, with Elizabeth. 

How sorry I am that I cannot invite you here now. I will 
tell you the reason when we meet. Believe, me, my dear 
friend, when I assert, tTyrt'I shall ever continue so to you. / 
have reason to lament deeply the sorrows with wh'ch fate has 
marked my life ; lam not so deeply debased by it, however, 
that the exertions for the happiness of my friend shall super¬ 
sede considerations of narrower and selfish interests, but that 
his Voes ghould’clayn a sigh before one repining thought arose 
at my own lot, I know the cause of all human disappoint¬ 
ment—worjdly prejudice; mjnc is the same, I know also its 
origin,—bigotry. 

Adieu ! Write again. Believe me your most sincere 
friend. Adieu t P. B. S. 

To T. J. H.. 

.Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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Field Place, Dec. 26,1810. 

My dear FrieRd, . * • 

Why do you express yourself so flatteringly grateful , 
10 me, wheft I ought to experience that sensation tb wards 
you in the highest manner of which our nature is capable ? 
Why do you yet suppose, that you have offended against lyiy 
of those rules for our conduct which we ought to regard with 
veneration ? * * 

What is delicacy ? Come, I must be severe with myself, I , 
must irritate the wound which I wish to heal. 

Supposing the object of myjaffcctions docs not regard me, • 
how have you transgressed against Its dictates ; in what have , 
you offeffded ? What is 'delicacy ? Let us Aefuje it, in the 
light in which you take # it. I conceive it to be that inherent 
repugnance to injuring others, particularly as regarding the 
objects of their dearer preference, which beings of superior 
intelligence feel. In what, then, let me ask again, if Idqnot 
think you culpable, in what, then, have you offended ? Tell 
jpe, then, my dear friend, no*more of sorrow, no* more of 
remorse, at what you have said. Circumstances have oper¬ 
ated in such a manner, tljal the attainment of the object of 
my heart was impossible, whether on account of extraneous 
influences,/>«• from a feeling which possessed her mind, which 
told her not to deceive artbthcr, not to give him the possibility 
of disappointment. I feel I touch the string which, if Vibrated, 
excites acute pain, but truth and my real feelingj, which £ wish 
to give you a clear idea of. overcome my resolve never to speak 
on the subject again. It is with reluctance^o my own f£clingp 
that I ha£e entered into this cold disquisition, when your 
heart sympathizes so deeply in my affliction ; but for Heaven’s 
sake consider, and do not ci*iisinAte* , y oi,rsc lf- do not wrong 
the motives, which actuated you ifpon so feeble a ground as 
that of delicacy. I do this, I say this,,in justice as well as 
friendship ; I demand that yoti should do justice to yourself, 
then no more is required to give you avail events a conscious¬ 
ness of rectitude. . 

I read most of your letters to my sister;. she frequently 
inquires after you, and we talk of you often. I jjo not wish 
|te awaken her intellect too powerfully ; this must be my 
BMpefegy for not communicating all my speculations to her. 
W'hanks. frufy thanks for opteiyng your heart to me, for telling' # 
pe your feelings towards me. Dare I do the same to yofl ? I • , 
dare not to myself, how can I to Another, perfect as he ipay 

H 
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be ? I dare not even to God,‘ whose mercy is great. My 
unhappiness is excessive; but I will* cease f I will no more 
gpeak in riddles, but now quit for ever a subject which awakens 
too powerful susceptibilities for even negative vnftery. But 
that which injured me shall perish ! I even now by anti- 
*fcipjy£ion hear the expiring yell of intolerance ! Pardon me ! 
My sorrows are not ao undeserved as you believe; they are 
obtfusive to narrate to myself ; they must be st> to you. Let 
-jne wish you an eternity of happiness ! I wish you knew 
Elizabeth, she is a great consolation to me ; but if all be well, 
my wishes on that score will "soon be accomplished. On 
^Monday night you will see me. I cannot bear to suffer alone. 
Adieu I I hq,vc Icarce a moment’s time, only to tell you how 
sincerely I am your friend. 

To T. J. II. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

Firan Place, Dec. 28, 1810. 

My deaf Friend, ' 

The encomium of one incapable of flattery is indeed 
flattering. Your discrimination of" that chapter is more just 
than the praises which you bestow on so unconnected a thing 
a% the romance taken collectively. I wish you very much to 
publish ,a talc ; send one to a publisher. Oh, here we are in 
the midsi. of all the uncongenial jollities of Christmas, when 
you arc compelled to contribute to the merriment of 
others-—when you are compelled to live under the severest 
of all restraints, concealment of feelings pregnant enough in 
themselves, how terrible is your lot i I am learning abstrac¬ 
tion, but I fear that my proficiency will be buttrifling. I 
cannot, dare not, speak of myself. Why do you still con¬ 
tinue to say. Do tfbt despend, that you must net despair ? 

I admit that this despair would be unauthorized, when it 
was rational to suppose, that nt some future time mutual 
knowledge would awaken reciprocity of feeling. 

Your letter artived at a moment when I could least bear 
any additional excitement of feelings. I have succeeded’now 
iif calming my mind, but at first I knew not how to act; 
indecision and a fear of injuring another, by complying with 
what perhaps were the real wishes of my bosom, distracted 
me. 1 . do not tell you this by way of confession of my own 
' t state, ■hfor I believe that I may not be sufficiently aware of 
what I feel myself, even to own it to myself. Believe me, my 
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dear friend, that my only ifltimSte wishes now are for your 
happiness and that of •my sisters. At present a thousand 
barriers oppose any mor? intimate connexion, any union witlj 
another, whi«h, although unnatural and.lettering to a»virtuous 
mind, are nevertheless unconquerable. 

I will, if possible, coftie to London on Monday, certsynly* 
some time next week. I shall come about six o’clock, and 
will remain with you until that time the next morning, v^hen 
I will tell you my reasons for wishing to return. Adieu^. 
Excuse the shortness of tins, as the servant waits. I will 
write on Sunday. 

. Yours most sincerely. 

To Tt J. H., London. * 


Field Place, Jan. 2, ign. 

My dear Friend, 

I cannot come to London before next week. J am 
but just returned to Field Place from an inefficient effort. 
Why do you, my happy friend, tcfl me of perfection in love ? 

Is she not gone ? And yet l breathe, I live ! Hut adieu 
to egotism; I am sick # to death at the name of self. Oh, 
your theory cost me much reflection ; I have not ceased to 
think of jjt %ince your letter came, which was put into my 
hands at the moment df departure on Sunday morning. Is 
it not, however, founded on that hateful principle ? * Is it self 
which you propose to raise to a state of superiority by your 
system of eternal perfectibility in love ? No ? Were this 
frame rendered eternal, were the particles*which compose jt, 
both as to intellect and*matter, indestructible, and then to 
undergo torments such as now we should shudder to think of 
even in a dream—to findergo. tjns,* I«say, for the extension of 
happiness to those for whom we fed! a vivid preference ; then 
would I love, adore, idolize your theory.—wild, unfounded as 
it might be : but no. I can Conceive neither of these to be 
correct, considering matters in a philosophical light,,it evi¬ 
dently appears (if it i$ not treason to spcak^hu*s coolly on akub- 
ject so deliriously ecstatic)that wc were not destined for misery. 
What, then, shall happiness vise from ? Can vjp hesitate ? 

! Love, dear love, and though every mental faculty is bewildered 
fby the agony, which is in this life its too constant attendant, 
•till is sot that very agony to pc preferred to the most thrilling , 
sensualities of epicurism ? 1 

I have wandered in the snow, lot l am cold, wet, and mad. 

'* 
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Pardon # me, pardon my delirious egotism ; this really shall be 
the last. My sister is well; I fear stye is not quite happy on 
jjiy account, but is much more cheerful than she was some 
days ago*. I hope ydu will publish a tale ; I shall then give 
g. copy to Elizabeth, unless you forbi^j it.. I would do it not 
only c to show her what your ideas are on the subject of works 
of imagination, and to inteiest her, but that she should see 
her brother’s friend in a new point of view? When you 
•wxaminc her character, you will find humanity, not divinity, 
amiable as the former may sometimes be : however, I, a 
brother, must not write treason iigainst my sister ; so I will 
check my volubility. Do ndt direct your next lqfter to Field 
Place, only to Horsham. Tomorrow *1 will write more con¬ 
nectedly. 

t Yours sincerely. 

To T. J. H., 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


Field Place, Jan. 3, 1811. 

My dear Friend, % 

Before we deny or believe the (jxistence of anything, it 
ii necessary that we should have a tolerably clear idea of what 
it«s. The word ' God ’, a vague word, has been, and will con¬ 
tinue to«be, the source of numberless errors, until it is erased 
from the* nomenclature of philosophy. Docs it not imply 
‘ the soul of the. universe, the intelligent and necessarily bcnc- 
ficicnt, actuating principle ’. This it is impossible not to be¬ 
lieve in : I may net be able to adduce proofs, but I think 
that the leaf of a tree, the meanest insect on which we trample, 
are, in themselves, arguments more conclusive than any which 
can be advanced, that so me vast intellect animates infinity. 
If we disbelieve this, the strongest argument in support of 
the existence of a future state instantly becomes annihilated. 
I confess that I think Pope's 

r 

oAll are lni( parts of one stupendous whole, 

t v 

something more than poetry. ,It has ever been my favourite 
theory, for the immoral soul, 1 never to be able to die, never 
to escape from some shrine as chilling as the clay-formed 
dungeon, which now it inhabits ' ; it is the future punish- 
onent “which I can most easily fctelieve in. 

Love, love, infinite in extent, eternal in duration, yet (allow- 
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ing your theory in that* point) perfectible, should be the 
reward ; but can we suppose that this reward will arise, spon¬ 
taneously, as a necessary appendage to our nature, or thaj; 
our nature ftself could be without c;w*se—a first tausc—a 
God ? When do wp seg effects arise without causes.? What 
causes are there without correspondent effects ? Yet hqre, 1* 
swear—and as I break my oaths, may Infinity, Eternity 
blast me—hefc I swear that never will I forgive intolerance ! 
It is the only point on which I allow myself to encourage 
revenge ; every moment shall be devoted to my object, which 
I can spare ; and let me hoj& that it will not be a blow which 
spends itsclf^and leaves the wrctfch at rest,-—but lasting, lonft 
reven^fc ! I am convinced, too, that it is of gpeat disservice 
to society—that it entourages prejudices, which strike at the 
root of the dearest, the tenderest, of its ties. < ill ! lu»w I wish 
I were the avenger !—that it were mine to crush the demon ; 
to hurl him to his native hell, never to rise again, and t^ms to 
establish for ever perfect and universal toleration, I expect 
to gratify some of this insatiable Reeling in poetry.* You shall 
see—you shall hear—how it has injured me. She is no longer 
mine ! she abhors me a£ a sceptic, as what she was before ! 
Oh, bigotry ! When I pardon this last, this severest of thy 
persecution?, may Heaven (if there be wrath in Heaven) blast 
me ! Has vengeance, fti its armoury of wrath, a punishment 
more dreadful ? Yet. forgive me, I have doin' ; add were it 
not for your great desire io know why I cousu^i myself as the 
victim of severer anguish, that f could have entered into this 
brief recital. 

I am afraid there is selfishness in the passion of love, for 1 
cannot avoid*fceling cvefy instant as jf my soul was bursting ; 
but I will feel no more ! It*i>*sel1isli- 1 would feel for others, 
but for myself—oh ! how much dither would l expire in the 
struggle ! Yes, that were a relief ! Is suicide wrong ? I 
slept with a loaded pistol ancf some poison, last night, but did 
not die. I could not come on Monday, my sister w<yild not 
part with me; but I must—I will see you soon.* My^iistej- 
is now comparatively »happy ; she has felt* deeply for me. 
Had it not been for her -had*it not been for a spnse of what 
I owed to her, to you, I should have bidden you a final fare¬ 
well some time ago. But can the dead feel ; dawns any day- 
beam on the night of dissolution ? * 

Pray publish your tale ; demand one hundred pouitds foi* 
it from any publisher;—he will give it in the event. Jt is 
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delightful, it is divine—not that I lfke your heroine—but the 
poor*Mary is a character worthy of t^eaven. I adore her 1 
• AdietJ. my dear friend. Your sincere, 

P, B. S. 

It is too long to 
melancholy by 


W- 


- has written. I have read hir letter, 
answer. I continue to dissipate Elizabeth’s 
keeping her, as mucfi as possible, employed in .poetry. You 
shall see some to-morrow. I cannot tell you when I can come 
town. I wish it very much. 

To T. J. H., London. 


Field Place, Jcin. 6, 1811. 

My dear Friend, ’ 

Dare I request one favour for. myself —for my own 
sake ?„not the keenest anguish which the most unrelenting 
tyrant could invent, should force me to request from you so 
great a sacrifice of friendship. It is a beloved sister’s happi¬ 
ness which forces me to tins. T Shc saw me when I received 
your letter’ of yesterday. She saw the conflict of my soul. 
At first she said nothing ; and then she exclaimed, ' Re¬ 
direct it, and send it instantly to the post ! ’ Believe me, I 
feel far more than I will allow myself to express, for the cruel 
disappointments which I have undergone. Write to me 
whatever you wish to say ; you may say what you will on 
other subjects ; but on that I dare not even read what you 
would write. Forget her ? What would I not have given 
up to have been thus happy ? I thought I knew the means 
by which it might have been effected. Yet 1 consider what 
a female sacrifices when she rcturns'‘thc attachment even of 
one whose faith she supposes inviolable. Hard*is the agony 
which is indescribable, which is“only to be felt. Will she not 
encounter the opprobrium "of the world ; and what is more 
severh (generally speaking) the dereliction and contempt of 
those who, before, had aVowed themselves most attached to 
her ? I did no{ encourage the remotest suspicion. I was 
convinced c of her truth, as I was of my own existence." Still 
w$s it not natural in her, even although she might return the 
most enthusiastic prepossessions arising from the conscious¬ 
ness of intellectual sympathy, ignorant, as she was, of some 
of my opinions, of my sensations (for unlimited confidence is 
< requisite for the,existence of mutual love) to have some doubts 
—some fears ? Besides, rghen in her natural character, her 
spirits are good, her conversation animated, and she was 
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almost, in consequence igftorant of the refinements in love, 
which can only be attached by solitary reflection. Foggake 
her ! Forsake one whom X loved ! Can 1 ? Never ! £ut she 
is gone—she Ss lost to me for ever ; $or ever ! Tlfcre is a 
mystery which I dare not to clear up ; it is the only^joint on 
which I will be reserved to you. I have tried the methods 
you would have recommended. »I followed her. I would 
have followed Tier to the end of the earth, but—If you vflluc 
the little happiness which yet remains, do not mention again, 
to me, sorrows which, if you could share in, would wound a 
heart, which it now shall bcfmy endeavour to heal of those 
pains which,/ through sympathy* with me, it has already 
suffered? I will crush Intolerance. 1 will, at ljast, attempt 
it. To fail even in so # uscful an attempt were glorious ! 

I inclose some poetry : 


Oh I take the pure gem to where southerly breezes, 
Waft repose to some bosom unfaithful as fair. 
In which the warm current if! love never freezes. 
As it rises uumiugled with selfishness there, 
Which, untainted by pritle, unpolluted by care, 
Might dissolve the diifl icedrop, might bid it arise. 
Too pure for these regions, to gleam in the skies. 


Or where the stern warrior, his country defending. 

Dares fearless the dark-rolling battle to pour. 

Or o’er the fell corpse pf a dread tyrant hetjdiit£. 

Where patriotism red with his guilt-reeking * ore 
Plants liberty’s flats on the slave-peopled shore. 

With victory’s cry, with the shout of the ftee, 

Let it fly, taintless spfrit, to mingle with thee. 

. • 

For I found the pure gcin’vdicn tl>« day-beam returning. 
Ineffectual gleams on the snog.covered plain. 

When to others the wished-for arrival <>i morning 
Brings relief to long visions of soul-racking pain 
But regret is an insult—to grieve \t in vain : 

And why should we grieve that a spifit so fair 
Seeks Heaven to mix with its own kindryl there ? 


But still ’twas some spirit of kindness descending 
To share in the load of mortality's woe. 

Who over thy lowly-built sepulchre bending 
Bade sympathy's tendercst tear-drop to flow. 
Not for Ikte, soft compass k*ig celestials did know. 
But if angels can weep, sure man may repine. 
May weep in mute grief o'er thy W-laid shrine. 
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And did 1 then say, for the &ltfcr of glory, 

That the earliest, the loveliest <of fioweri I’d entwine, 

Tho’ with millions of blood-reekirg victims ’twas gory, 

• Tho’ the tears of the widow polluted its shrine, 
c Tho’ around itothe orphans, the fatherless pine': 1 
Oh ! Fame, all thy glories I’d yield for a tear 
To shed on the grave of a heart st> sincere. 

C 

i am very cold this morning, so you must excuse bad writing, 
as I have been most of the night pacing a churchyard. I must 
‘ now engage in scenes of strong interest. 

t You see the subject of the foregoing. I send it, because it 
may amuse you. Your letter has just arrived ; I will send 

r W-’s to University, when I can collect them. V If ibamuses 

you, you can"answer him ; if not, I will. 

I will consider your argument against the Non-existence 
of 4 “Deity. Do you allow, that some supernatural power 
actuates the organization of physical causes ? It is evident 
so fa? as this, that if power and wisdom are employed in the con¬ 
tinual arrangement of thcSc affairs, that this power, etc., is 
something out of the comprehension of man, as he now exists ; 
at least if we allow, that the soul is'woi matter. Then, admit¬ 
ting that this actuating principle is such as I have described, 
admitting it to be finite, there must be something beyond this, 
which influences its actions and all this series advancing, as if it 
does in one instance, it must to infinity, must at last terminate, 
if it can terminate, in the existence, which may be called a 
Deity.* And i) this Deity thus influences the actions of the 
Spirits (if I may be allowed the expression), which take care 
of minor events (supposing your theory to be true), why is it 
not the soul of the Universe ; in whit is it not analogous to 
the soul of man ? Why loo is not gravitation'the soul of a 
clock ? I entertain no doubt of the fact, although it possesses 
no capabilities of variation ; if the principle of life (that of 
reason put.out of the question, as in the cases of dogs, horses, 
and oysters) bo soul, then gravitation is as much the soul of 
a clock, as animation is that of an oyster. I think we may 
not inaptly deline Soul, as the most ^supreme, superior, and 
distinguished at&tract appendage to the nature of anything. 

But I wilf'write again : my head is rather dizzy to-day, on 
account of not taking rest, and a slight attack of typhus. 
Adieu I I will write soon. Your sincerest, 

’, T. J. H„ • ’ Percy B. Shelley. 

University College, Oxford. 
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Viel?> Place, Jan. n, iSi i. 

My dear Fri£nd, • 

I will not now consider your little Essay, which arrived 
this morning^ I wait till to-morrow. t it coincides‘exactly 
with Elizabeth’s sentiments on the subject, to whom I read 
it: indeed it has convinced her, although from my haviqg a 
great deal to do to-day, I cannot listen to so full an exposition 
of her sentiments on the subject, as I would wish to send you. 

I shall write to you to-morrow on this matter ; and if you 
clear up some doubts, which yet remain, dissipate some hopes 
relative to the perfectibility f f man generally considered, asi 
well as individually, I will willirigly*ubmit to the system, which 
at preseat I cannot but stVongly reprobate. * 

How can I find wordsOo express my thanks for such generous 
conduct with regard to my sister with talents and attaiuujcnts, 
such as you possess, to promise what l ought not perhftps to 
have required, what nothing but a dear sister's intellectual 
improvement could have induced me to demand. What 
# can I say on the subject of yoifr letter concerning Elizabeth ? 
is it not dictated by the most generous and disinterested of 
human motives ? 1 hav^ not shown it to her yet, 1 need not 

explain the reason. On this point you know all. 

There is 0 ortly one affair, of which I will make the least cloud 
of mystery ; it is the only point on which I will be a solitary 
being ! To be solitary, to be reserved in communicatfiig pain, 
surely cannot be criminal it cannot be contrary to the strict¬ 
est duties of friendship. 

She is gone ! She is'lost to me for ever !, She is matried,! 
Married to a clod of cart I/; she will become as insensible her¬ 
self ; all thoseyine capabilities will moulder ! 

I-et us speak no more on this subject. Do not deprive me 
of the little remains of peace, which yet lifiger : that which 
arises from endeavours to make others,happy ! 

The Poetry, which I sent yhu, alluded not to the subject 
of my nonsensical ravings. I Iiojk; that aoii are now publishing 

one of your tales. L- would do it, a# well as *iiiy oho 

if you do not choose to publish a b<x>k at Oxford, you can print 
it there ; and I will engage to dispose of five hundred copies' 

S-- professes to be acquainted with your family ; hint 

iU<e lacrymce ! I attempted to enlighten my father, miraMc 
diciu ! He for a time listened to my arguments ; lie allowed 
the impossibility (considered abstractedly) of any preternrfwral • 
interferences by Providence. He flowed the utter incr^di- 
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bility of witches, ghosts, legemlafry miracles. But when I 
came to apply the truths, on which had agreed so harmoni¬ 
ously,. he started at the bare idea of some facts generally 
believeS, never having existed, and silenced me With an Equine 
argument, in effect with these words‘ I believe, because I 
do, believe.’ 

My mother imagines me to be in the high road to Pande¬ 
monium, she fancies I want to make a deistical coterie of all 
my little sisters : how laughable ! 

You must be very solitary at Oxford ; I wish I could come 
c there now ; but for reasons, wl'ich I will tell you at meeting, 

it is delayed for a fortnight. I have a Poem with Mr. L-, 

which I shalj certainly publish ; there is some of Elizabeth’s in 
it. I will write to-morrow. I have ^something to add to it, 

and \f L-has any idea, when he speaks to you of publishing 

it with my name, will you tell him to leave it alone till I come ? 

v Yea ! the arms of Britannia victorious are bearing 
Fame, triumph, and^lory, wherever they speed. 

Her Lion his crest o'er the nations is rearing. 

lluin follows, it tramples the dying and dead. 

Thy countrymen fall, the blood-reeking bed 

Of the battle-slain scuds a complaint-breathing sigh. 

It is mixed with the shoutings of Victory. 

Old Ocean to shrieks of despair is rebounding. 

It washers the terror-struck nations with gore. 

Wild Horror the fear-palsied earth is astounding. 

And murmurs of fate fright the dread-convulsed shore. 

The Andes in sympathy start at the roar, 

1 Vast /litna^ alarmed, leans his llanfk-glowing brow. 

And huge Teneriffe stoops with Jiis pinnacled snow. 

The ice mountains echo, the. Baltic, the Ocean, 

Where Cold sits ihthroned on his column of snows. 

Even Spitsbergen perceives {he terrific commotion. 

The roar floats on the whirlwind of sleet, as this blows 
Blood tinges the streams as half-frozen they flow. 

The meteors of war lurid 'flame thro’ the air. 

They mix their bright gleam with the red polar star. 

• * * * • * 

All Ire brethren, and even the African bending 

To the stroke of the hard-hearted Englishman's rod. 

The courtier at Luxury’s palace attending, 

The senator trembling at Tyranny's nod. 

Each nation which kneels at the footstool of God 
All are brethren—then banish distinction afar. 

Let Concord and Love l^cal the miseries of War I 

' 

These are Elizabeth’s. * She has written many more, and I 
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will Show you at sopie future ^ime the whole of the composition. 

( I like it very much, if a toother may be allowed to praiso a 
sister. I will write to-morrow. 

Yours with affection, 

P. B. S. 

Can you read this ? 

To T. J. H., 

University College, Oxford. 

FIkLD Pi.ack, Jun . 12 , 1811. 

My dear F*iend, , 

Y<?ur letter with the extremely beautiful enclosed 
poetry came this mornii^. It is really admirable ; it touches 
the heart; but I must be allowed to offer one critique upoji it. 
You will be surprised to hear that I think it unfinished. Ybu 
have not said, that ‘ the ivy, after it had destroyed the oak, 
as if to mock the miseries, which i # t cayscd, twined around a pine 
which stood near.’ It is true, therefore, but does Slot com¬ 
prehend the whole truth. As to the stuff which I sent you, I 
write all my poetry of that kind from the feelings of the mo¬ 
ment ; if therefore it neither has allusion to the sentiments 
which rationally might be supposed to possess me, or to those* 
which my situation might awaken, it is another proof fif that 
egotizing variability, whilst I shudder to reflect how much I 
am in its power. To you A. dare represent myself as 1 4 m: 

( wretched to the last degree—sometimes one gleam of hope, 
one faint solitary gleam, seems to illumine the darkened pros* 
pect before me—but it lias vanished. I fear it will never 
return. My sister will, I''fear, never return the attachment 
which would once again bid m<! be calm. Yeji ! In this alone 
is my feeble anticipation of peace placed ! But what am I ? 
Am I hot the most degraded of deceived •enthusiasts ? I to I 
not deceive myself ? I never, never can feel peace again. 
What necessity is there for continuing in existence ?j But 
Heaven 1 Eternity ! Love ! My dear fniend, I am yi}i a , 
sceptic on these subjects t would that I could believe them to^ 
be, as they are represented ; would that I coulrl Vitally dis¬ 
believe them ! But no! That would be selfish. I still 
, have firmness enough to resist this last, this most horrible 
of mors. Is my despair the result of the hot, sickly love tfhich 
inflames the admirers of Sterne or Moprc ? It is the convicflon 1 
of u nm erited unkindness, the conviction that, should a future 
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world exist, the object of my attachment would be as miser¬ 
able* as myself, is the cause of if^ r ' 

I here take God (and a God exists) to witness, that I wish tor- 
mentS, which beggar the futile description of a fancied hell, 
would* fall upon me ; provided I could obtain thereby that 
happiness for what I love, which, I fear, can never be ! The 
question is, whatf do I love ? It is almost unnecessary to 
answer. Do I love the person, the embodied identity, if I 
may be allowed the expression ? No ! I love what is superior, 
what is excellent, or what I conceive to be so ; and I wish, 

1 ardently wish, to be profoundly convinced of the existence of 
a Deity, that so superior a spirit might derive some degree 
of happiness from my feeble exertions : for love lk heaven, 
and heaven is love. You think so,, too, and you disbelieve 
not ( the existence of an eternal, omnipresent Spirit. Am I not 
nvacf? Alas ! I am, but I pour out iny ravings into the ear 
of friend who will pardon them. Stay ! I have an idea. 

I think I can prove the existence of a Deity—A First Cause. 

I will ask a materialist, how caine this universe at first ? kj.e 
will answer. By chance. What, chance ? I will answer in 
the words of Spinoza : ‘ An infinite, number of atoms had been 
floating from all eternity in space, till at last one of them 
.fortuitously diverged from its track, which, dragging with it 
another, formed the principle of gravitation, and in conse¬ 
quence" the universe ’. What cause produced this change, 
this .chance ?„ Ivor where do we know that causes arise without 
their correspondent effects ; at least we must here, on so 
.abstract a subject, reason analogically. Was not this then' 
a cause, was it not a first cause ? "Was not this first cause a 
Deity t Now nothing remains but’ to prove, ,Miat this Deity 
has a care, or rather Mutt k‘s- only employment consists in 
regulating the present and future happiness of its creation. 
Our ideas of infinite space, etc., are scarcely to be called ideas, 
for we cannot cither comprehend or explain them ; therefore 
the D^'ity must be judged by us from attributes analogical to 
out t si tuition. ' Oh, that this Deity were the soul of the uni¬ 
verse, the spisit of universal, imperishable love ! Indeed I 
'believe it t is : but now to your argument of the necessity of 
Christianity. I am not sure that your argument does not tend 
to prove its unreality. If it does not, you allow, you say, that 
love is the only true source of rational happiness: one man 
is Capable of it, why not all ? 

The callibility of man preterite, I allow, but because men are. 
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and have been callible, I see Ao reason why they should always 
continue so. Have there rtpt been fluctuations in the opinions 
’of mankind ; and as the stuff, which soul is made of, must be 
in every one th^samc, would not an extended system of rational 
and moral unprejudiced education, render each individual 
capable of experiencing that degree of happiness, to which 
each ought to aspire, more for others, that) self ? Hideous, 
hated traits of Superstition. Oh ! Bigots, how I abhor your 
influence ; they arc all bad enough—but do we not see Fanati¬ 
cism decaying ? is not its influence weakened, except where 
Faber, Rowland Hill, and scvtjral others of the Armageddon 
heroes maintain their posts with ;fll the obstinacy of long- 
cstablishdti dogmatism ? How I pity them ; lunv. I despise, 
hate them ! S. know^ Mr. D. would publish your tale. 

I am beyond measure anxious for its appearance. Adijm ! 
Excuse my mad arguments : they' are none at all, for / arm 
rather confused, and fear, in consequence of a fever, they 
will not allow me to come on the -’bill, but I will. Adieu ! 

, Your affectionate friend, 

1>. B. S. 

You can inclose to Timqthv Shelley. Fs< ,.. M.l*. 

To T. J. H., 

University Vollegc, Oxford. 

Jan . 14. 1 11. 

My dear Friend, 

Your letter and that of W-came to-<|jiy ; yours is 

excellent, and, I think, will fully (in his own mind) convince 

*Nfr. W-. I inclosed'five sheets of pa pee full this morn-. 

ing, and sent them to the coach with yours. I sate up all night 
to finish them ■, they' attack his hypothesis in its very basis, 
which, at some future time, I will explain to you : and I have 
attempted to prove, from the existence of a Deity and of Reve¬ 
lation, the futility of the superstition upon, which he founds-his 
whole scheme. 

I am sorry to see that you even remately Husfx-cted »nc of 
being offended with you. How I wish that f could persuade 
you that it is impossible ! I am really sleepy ; could you 
suppose that I should be so apathetic as ever to sleep again till 
my last slumber ? But it is so, and I shall take a walk in 
St. Leonard's Forest to dissipate it. Adieu f You shall 
hear frdtn me to-morrow. 

1 Your sincere friend, 

P. B. S. 
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S-has behaved infamously to me : he has abused .the 

confidence I reposed in him in pending" him my work; 
and be has made very free with your character, of which he. 

know£ nothing, with my father. I shall call <7n S-in my 

way, that he may explain. May £ c\pect to sec your Tale 
printed ? 

To T. J. H., 

University College, Oxford. 


CHAPTER- V 


Thf % long vacation is an admirable and blessed institution, 
worthy of all honour and of perpetual observance ; but the 
shcg-t vacations at Christmas and at Easter deserve utter 
execration, and exist only to be abolished. They are a per¬ 
nicious interruption of the course of study, which is broken off 
almost as soon as it is fully begun, and an unseasonable dis¬ 
ruption of studious friendships and Agreeable society. If they 
were tolerable to young men, whose families reside at a moder¬ 
ate distance from the University, they were insupportable to 
those unfortunates who must travef by coaches, perhaps two 
whole days, and certainly two nights, to reach their household 
gods, and for. the liko space of time to return to College. All 
lectures, all instruction ceased, public libraries and every 
pthei* place of amusement or resort were closed during these’’ 
ferial days; even tho entertainment of attending chapel was 
denied. The tutors departed, as well as all thp under-gradu¬ 
ates ; the porter and thc'msster shut themselves jp closely 
in their respective lodge?!; and the College servants ‘could 
seldom be found. A dinner was provided certainly, but not 
in the Hall; the inhospitable table was spread in some mysteri¬ 
ous apartment, which-1 never entered at any other time, and 
whlyh seamed to have vanished as soon as term recommenced, 
so that f have sometimes wondered w hat became of it. At the 
dinner I commonly found myself alone. It consisted of a 
joint of meat, potatoes, and bread; all very good of their 
kind, no doubt; but it was impossible to obtain anything 
else—any of those little extras for which one might bailel 
in term time ; the very cheese suffered dim eclipse, not a slice 
was to be procured. Th$ College cook, in truth, would have 
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Celt that he was unworthy «bf his important office if he had 
approved himself less lazy, than the master and tutors? • 
Many and great reforms were needed at our famous Univer¬ 
sity in those diays, which were far more .pressing and tirgent 
than the discouragement ; pf metaphysical speculation* in the 
active minds of a few studious youths. 

It was manifest that my presence in flic vacant seat of 
learning was unwelcome. To travel to the north of England, 
to rest myself for a few days there after my journey, and then 
to come back in the dark, as it were, in an ungenial season and 
the shortest days, was too severe a sacrifice to be made even 
to the grossest#abusc of educational trusts ; so I determined 
to go to*London. * , 

London is a delightful place at all times ; always full of 
instruction for those who arc disposed to seek it ; but, ipr a 
stranger to live, like a gentleman, at a hotel in I.ondAn* is 
expensive. After ten days or a fortnight, it was prudent to 
return to Oxford. 

.At the beginning of January, i 8 ir, the weather was 
intensely cold ; there was a severe frost, and the ground was 
thickly covered with snow. I studied alone, until I could 
study no more ; I read until I was weary and cold. Oh ! so 
cold ! A yoyth of eighteen cannot warm himself by sitting over, 
the fire ; to thaw my blood by parading the solitary streets 
of the deserted city, or the lonely frozen public walks, was 
uninviting, and, indeed, impracticable. I waaat ^ 11 times, well 
inclined fora pedestrian tour, and I now resolved to under¬ 
take one ; accordingly I took counsel with myself, and planned,, 
it, Stonehenge, of which I had read so much and such strange 
things, and t^ye two glorious cathedrals of Salisbury and 
Winchester, of which I had sccnrscvcl al,views in sundry rooms 
at Oxibrd and elsewhere, were more tempting than any other 
objects within the reach of a walk, and I. made up my mind 
to visit the three wonderful temples.*. One morning, there¬ 
fore, at the beginning of January, I equipped myself, «ja for 
the chase, with strong shooting shoes and gaiters, taking no 
more luggage than the pockets of a shooting-jacket would 
contain, and, after an early breakfast, I sallied fy/th. My 
travelling library consisted of ‘ P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, 
, »eorgica, et Aineis, ad optimorum cxemplarium fidem re- 
‘ cen *ita. 12 mo. Edinburgi ct Glasgua*. 179 b.' 

■*- 

Acbcensu supero, ct adrectis auribus adsto. 
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This verse abundantly testifies* that the recension on the 
faith of the best copies was a reprint^f Heyne’s text. I crossed . 
the frozen Isis, and entered Berkshire, and I took my lonely 
way tlfrough Bagley Wood to Abingdon ; witn this portion 
of my journey I was already familiar. I then entered upon 
new ground, and proceeded, if I mistake not, through Islip, 
by fields covered fvith snbw—ploughed lands, for the most 
‘part, and uninclosed ; a district altogether without interest; 
a vast solitude, for I scarcely met a human being all day. 

When the short day closed in, which, however, was somewhat 
lengthened, and lighted by the reflection of the bright snow, I 
began to look out for a resting-place, and I came at last to an 
ancient, solidary, decaying inn, which I entered. Thcfc seemed 
to be no male creature there, at least I saw none during my 
stay. I found only two stale women ; a stale middle-aged 
wohian, who acted as waiter and chambermaid, and an older 
amk still staler woman, the landlady ; they were equally 
sullen, slow, and stupid. 

The watulerer, Ulysses, was welcomed so far by Calypso an<j 
her attendant nymph that he wasj not actually turned out of 
doors by them ; dinner and a bed \{'cre not absolutely denied 
him. After a long sojourn in a cold, gloomy room, by the 
side of a half-lighted fire, dinner was served. Those were 
wonderful days for inns, especially iii the matter of steaks and 
chops. 1 It is wonderful how they could procure beef and mut¬ 
ton, so tough, and at the same time, not over fresh ; how they 
could make the article so black and greasy, and utterly uneat¬ 
able ,^be the appetite what it might f Such viands the stale 
hand maid put upon the table, with taw potatoes, muddy beer, 
stinking cheese, and wine that might be pai/J for, but not 
drunken. The hope of tva wa~ the ,sole remaining consolation ; 
it was a great one, and seemed all-sufficient. Wiltshiffe and 
Berkshire, according to my subsequent experience, are two 
starving counties, and the common people arc mere clods. As 
mucl\ virtue as there, ■ts in chopped straw, so much was there 
i in'^his tea, and no more. No milk could be had, ds I have 
often found to be the case in Berkshire : but there was a 
huge, indurated loaf, and salt butter such as it was. 

Nothing remained but to go to bed. The stale chamber¬ 
maid conducted me upstairs to a large, old, cold room ; the 
fire below did not induce mg to require one above, but I ven¬ 
tured to ask to have my bed warmed. The stale woman 
hesitated, but finally consented. She withdrew, and, after 
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a long reluctant delay, retimed, and began her genial office. 
If she was long iil beginning, she was still longer in ending .; 
it seemed as if she had taken root in the tloor, and woulcj have 
remained for ever fixed at the foot of thc^bed. But he/ tardi¬ 
ness in this instance was beneficial ; and, when I was allowed 
at last to get into bed, I°Koon felt a warmth which I had not 
supposed so grim a wench could have imparted. Breakfast 
was a repetition of tea : eggs there were none ; bacon vtfas 
ignored ; there were steaks and chops : these had been tried 
before. The name of the place, where the staring, solitary, 
old inn stood, the stale wnmci^ would not or could not tell me. 

I paid my scoje, and departed, lutving fulfilled my destinies. 
It seem<j(i indeed as though the whole course ot^ hospitality 
had been guided by destiny, and that the hotel was kept by 
two of the Fates, by th? two survivors, the third having died 
of cold and hunger. A walk of an hour or two brought »fio to 
Hungerford, a hungry-looking place, where nothing tcniyted 
me to tarry. I continued mv journey over a vast plain, not 
a dead level, not absolutely flat, biit gently undulating, and 
Covered with snow, white, bright, ami shining. It was less 
unsatisfactory than the landscape of the day before, for it did 
not affect to be anything'else than what it was a vacuum, 
mere space, empty space. I continued my solitary ramble ; 

I quitted Berkshire at what point I know not, and I got into 
Wiltshire. After a time I reached Amcsbury, which seemed, 
notwithstanding a thick covering ol snow, a pleasant s| x >t ; 
a fruitful oasis in the midst of a desert. It was the first place 
I met with since I left Oxford, where 1 wopld willingly have 
remained ; to be made Duke of Oneensbnry, or at least to 
have inhabited his beautiful mansion, would have been an 
offer not lighHy to have been.rj-joutea! 1 was here told how 
to find my way to the first object ofaiiv tour, to the first of the 
three famous temples, to the Pagan, tljc Celtic temple ; it 
was only two or three miles distant, 

I readily found the celebrated Stonehenge ; like everything 
else, it was deeply imbedded in snow. The 'snow lay'’ thick 
upon the few transverse,stones which still regained in fheir ’ 
original position, and upon all the large stones that had bcci/ 
thrown down, and were scattered on the hard frozen ground. 
It is a wonderful monument of a most remote and unknown 
antiquity ; but I could not think that there was much to be 
seen there. Many sheep had annul shelter amongst ‘V*sc 
ruins, and they were attended by two or threc'shephcrds. I 

I 
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remembered, that when I \$as a^hSd, I had read with pleasure 
some ’tale of the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain ; here he was 
then, J[ had found him at last 1 ^The shepherds were very 
civil t& me ; they seamed deeply impressed with the import¬ 
ance of#the locality, and explained various matters to me. A 
professed antiquary could not hav? told the wondrous tale 
better, perhaps nett so well. They expressed much regret 
that my first visit to the scene, which they esteemed so highly, 
had been made in deep snow, for I saw it then to great dis¬ 
advantage ; I should have seen it far better if the ground 
had been clear. One of them made a remark which I never 
heard before or since ; not' have I ever found in any book, 
viz., that the huge stones are not real native stones, but a com¬ 
position. And he took much pains to show me that they had 
no grain, no veins, no layers ; and he gave me at parting a 
piece 1 which he had himself broken off, and he pointed out the 
stoqe from which he had taken it, fitting it into its place 
exactly. This fragment had rather the appearance certainly 
of Roman cement than of stoVic ; perhaps it was more like a 
volcanic substance called tufa, with which I long afterwards 
became familiar at Rome and at Naples. The good shepherds 
pointed out the road to Salisbury, and told me, when I should 
$ee the tall spire before me ; the distance, if I remember 
right, they said was six miles. 

I followed the shepherds’ direction and my solitary journey. 
It was dusk whyn I arrived at the city of Salisbury. The 
West of England in those days was renowned for the badness 
of its c inns, and fjalisbury did not lessen this evil repute: I 
/ound there every possible discomfort. Next morning, as 
early as the short days would permit, I repaired to the second 
object of my pilgrimage, the beautiful cathedral. The Close, 
like the rest of tlffe diocese, was at that time overspread with 
snow. I havo seen it more than once afterwards a green lawn 
with venerable trees in full leaf. Our marvellous old churches 
are commonly blocked up on every side with mean, squalid, 
ugly (millings.’ I\ was agreeable to find a large open space,- 
c to s&e that thq, exquisite edifice was dear on all sides, and to 
Examine the exterior from different points of view. As such 
structures are always, but never ought to be, it was fast locked 
up. But when I was trying in vain to open the fastened doors, 
a middle-aged man appeared, and unlocked the wicket I 
: entr ed and walked slowly roftncl; the interior, as such edifices 
too commonly are, was hi a state of dirty neglect; but the 
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Kories ol the purest lancet jst^lc oi Gothic architecture might 
|e dimmed and Obscured but not quenched by the Stqpid 
mdifferaice ol a Dean ant? his Chapter, a chapter ol accidents 
i —of most untoward accidents. j 

My guide was not by any means suefi a sullen brqte as a 
verger usually is ; on the Contrary, he was obliging and patient. 
He appeared to sympathize with my intense admiration of the 
lovely building, of which he had the charge, and instead'of 
hurrying me over the church, and abruptly turning me out 
before I had half seen it, he permitted me to return to some 
objects which I desired to hy>k at a second time ; and his 
(manner almost^ invited me to stay. • lie was. I think, the only 
Unnctionnry of the kind to whom I ever gave half-a-crown 
Without grudging it. A curious traveller has undoubtedly as 
Imuch right to contemplate at his leisure the inside of a public 
[building gratuitously, as he has to look up at the face of 4he 
[cathedral clock ; and to be shut out is scarcely less offensive 
than it would be for some officer of the ecclesiastical corpora¬ 
tion to march up to a stranger, and, placing his hand over his 
eyes, to say, ‘ Unless you will give me one shilling at least, and 
as much more as you please,*you shall not know what time it is 
—such are the orders of Mr. Dean.' 

The refined delight which I experienced in admiring thp 
[wonders of'art was seriously interrupted by a very gross and 
^vulgar consideration ; my shooting-shoes were already begin- 
~*~|g to fail me, the sharp ice and the hard ^frozen roads had 
d severely upon them. It would have been easy enough to 
JUBlrc bought a new pair of strong shoes at Salisbury, but it 
;.pl@uld be by no means easy to walk back to Oxford in them by 
way of Winchester. My -only course was to try to get them 
repaired. Accordingly, having .quitted my dirty, dreary inn, 

. I looked out for a shoemaker ; I soon found one, and I entered 


the shop of a humble cobbler. I told hiin.what I wanted, ,11c 
looked at my shoes, and soon ic-assurcd me by promising, in 
an hour or less, to put them in good, order. 

' A lew parables will do it.’ , 

I thought the man said parables. I had Jieard much of 
instruction being conveyed by parables, but I wondered not a 
little how shoes could be repaired by parables, parallelisms, 
or proverbs. The venerable man took off my shoes, put them 
on his lasts, and proceeded to knock a number of small nails 
into the soles—nails of a peculiai form. I took up one c'sthc 
nails. 
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' Arp these what you call parties ? It^is i 
name, why do you call them so ? 

‘ Because they are like the beak of a bird—o 
mat is f why they a?e always called sparrow-bil 

The job was soon done, and the ^ho^s put oi 
. hoped that I would not consider sixpence unrea 
ha$ put nearly sixjiennywflrth of sparrow-bills i 
say nothing of the work. I did not think the de 
sonable ; and the old man anti his old wife pointed 
to Winchester. It lay through a pleasant valh 
c with snow, the roads being frozt*i as hard as ever. 

, a long walk, I kqow not ho\f long, but, having sppi 
at Salisbury# I reached Winchester in the dark. I 
Wiltshire, at what point I could not 1^11, anti eni 
shire t for the first time ; where I passed the bou 
twd counties I knew not. I put up at a spacious, c 
whievh did not derogate from the well-founded pi 
the West of Fngland. I wps treated with condesc 
ness lay a pompous old waiter, who used towards 
slow, cumbrous, ponderous, officipus civility ; b 
was thoroughly uncomfortable. After an espe 
dinner, I wrote a long letter to Field Place, dc 
pedestrian tour. I was desirous, next day. to mat 
as soomas possible : but this was not to be a flee 
howcvei', after long delays, having at last obtain 
and rjry bill ffon* the dignified lord high chambi 
dreary establishment, I betook myself to the tli 
objeef of my liberal curiosity -the very ancier 
majestic cathedral. * 

I stood for some tiinc^viev.r.v jvitli admiration.fi 
length of the church, ami tuu..>Abcr grandeur of 
when the bells began to ring for the morning si 
doots were opened, and I entered. I wandered at 
direction, and found nr. interruption, except so 
looks ^vcrc an interruption, for some persons e> 
# jeafqusy,®as if they thought that I was steali 
upon them. I#will not describe what has been a 
described, #o far, indeed, as it, is capable of descr 
morning service had begun. I went into the choir 
part of it. But. recollecting that I had seen a 
objects of my winter-walk, thy t>vo Christian and o 
«■ terrtjlles, nothing now remained but to walk bacl 
and that I ought not to lose time, but make tlw 
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way thither, I quitted the fcvst of flie three venerable temples, 
and not the least venerable of them, with regret ; and* I. am 
sorry to add that I have never seen it since, save frym the 
! window of a'carriage, lately, on the Syfitluimpton Railway. 

I left the noble old p^c, jjnd turned my face to the nosth. The 
day was intensely cold, raw, and foggy ; I inquired for the ‘ 
road to Newbury, and I pursued it, walking fast to warm 
myself. After a whil; the frost began to give, and walking 
became slippery and unpleasant. 

I found nothing remarkable in my way ; the country was 
less bare, desolate, and homeless, than on the road from* 
Oxford to Salisbury. In the afteilioon a young farmer joined , 
me, walking by my side ' he was a modest, ingeyuous youth, 
with whom there couh^be no need of concealment ; so I told 
him my story, a simple story enough. He cheered me by the 
information that I should lind good accommodation at .New¬ 
bury, and communicated the sign of the inn where it was pi be 
had. He halted at the door of a farm-house. 1 I live here 
he said ; ‘ we are going to lea* step in and take i* with us ; 
you must want something! ’ 

VVe entered a kitchen,where there was a bla/ing fire, the 
father and mother, old people, and two or three female set 
vants ; in Snug corner by the lire there sat. in a suit of rusty 
black, an itinerant Me\hodist preacher. The good people 
gave me tea in the olden fashion, in exceedingly snftill cups, 
very sweet, very weak, aiyl intensely hot, a^ wyak tea yivari- 
ably is ; and thick bread anti butter. The humble entertain¬ 
ment was infinitely refreshing. 

On hearing that I bcltmged to the University of Oxford, 
for which tlnrv appeared*to feel the most profound reverence, 
the old people asked me a nuiul^cr hi questions, and very sensi¬ 
ble and pertinent ones, respecting«it. 1 In? good folks at the 
farm-house could enter into the feeling^ that led me forWi to 
wander to the three vast and lanious.templcs, and to undergo 
great fatigue, and take much trouble fo* such an object. 1 hey 
could comprehend also, which, for the mpst’part, persoifs of 
higher station and superior education could.not how with 
augmented curiosity and interest, with long accumulated feel¬ 
ings of reverence, these famous structures are slowly, and 
perhaps painfully, approached on foot; and how different a 
thing it is to drive to them easily and rapidly in a post- 
chaise or mailcoach. * « 

When I rose to depart, and acknowledged their hospitality, 
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they thanked me for my condes&nsion ; and file preacher, 
whft had not spoken before, but had>°employed himself in put- 
• ting at^ay a large store of bread and butter, ssyd, ‘ It is good 
to exercise hospitality, for some unawares have entertained 
angels f” The good-natured young farmer walked by the 
side of the angel qf the Church of Oxford some two miles, 
through the slush, for the thaw was extremely rapid. At 
parting he said, if I rightly remember, ' It is now three miles 
to Newbury 

My progress was slow and painful, and it was quite dark 
°wheri I entered Newbury. I wfis guided to the inn which the 
1 farmer’s son had recommended, and I found there warmth, 
cleanliness, 'civility, good cheer, and every comfort, tendered 
still more agreeable by the force of contrast, all which I greatly 
needed ; for I had walked, and walked hard, in very severe 
weather for four long days, and I was literally perishing with 
cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

The walk to Abingdon, next day, was horrible ; the thaw 
continued? and the roatls were broken up ; the poor sparrow-, 
bills were as tired of it as myself,, and began to give way, so 
that iced water anti melting snow found a passage into my 
shoes. At Abingdon, a nasty little girl gave me some nasty 
tfca in a nasty cold room. After my 0 scurvy meal, I ploughed 
on thro*ugh liquid mud and liquefying snow with intolerable 
labour. It was dark long before I reached Oxford, and when 
I got* to University College, the kitchen and buttery were 
closer^, and the college-servants had ggne home for the night, 
taking the keys of'my rooms with them. However, the solemn 
old porter, with some trouble, contrived to open the spring 
lock of the outer door* with the ttfln blade of an old table- 
knife, and I was tjuis enabled* tb do one thing, which was, in 
fact, under the present circumstances, everything, to get rid of 
the wet gaiters, stockings, ami shoes, with all their sparrow- 
bills, and to creep into bed. Luch was my pilgrimage to the 
thr^e great Western Temples. 

• I had Satisfied my curiosity, and, moreover, I had taken 
away—for the first few days, it seemed, for ever—my desire of 
walking. To sit before the fire and read, appeared to be the 
summit of human felicity 1 The first-fruits of my sitting still, 
and of this strong disinclination ever to go out of the college- 
gates.again, were to read the Cjoing-up of Cyrus. The A nabasis 
of Xenophon was a book Reservedly in high repute at Oxford. 
I perused it very carefully, with the lexicon and atlas by my 
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side, tor the first time, vJIth unspeakable gratification and 
endless, abiding profit. 

[No datl,] 

My pear Friend. % . 

You arc all over the country. I shall be at Oxford on * 
Friday or Saturday evening. I will write to you from London. 
My father’s prophetic prepossession in your favour is become 
as high as before it was to your prejudice. Whence it arises, 
or from what cause, I am inadequate to say ; I can merely 
state the fact. He came frqrn London full of your praises j» 
your family, that of Mr. Hogg, of M>rton 1 louse, near Stockton-, 
upon-T<tes. Your principles arc now as divine ag before they 
were diabolical. I teJJ you this with extreme satisfaction, 
and, to sum up the whole, he has desired mo to make his com¬ 
pliments to you, and to invite you to make Field Place your 
head-quarters for the Faster vacation. 1 hope you will accept 
of it. I fancy he has been talking in town to some of the 
.northern Members of Parlianfent who are acquainted with 
your family. However thqt may be, I hope you have no other 
arrangement for Faster which can interfere with granting me 
the pleasure of introducing you personally here. 

You hayeVery well drawn your line of distinction between 
instinctive and rational motives of action ; the forme* are not 
in our own power, yet we may doubt if even these afro purely 
selfish, as congeniality, sympathy, unaccoiyrtable attractions 
of intellect, which arise independent frequently of any con¬ 
siderations of your owil interest, operating violently in Contra¬ 
diction to it, and bringing on wretchedness, which your reason 
plainly foresees, which yet, although your judgment disap¬ 
proves of, you take no pains U><)l>tfiat*. All this is not selfish. 
And surely the operations of rcasrni, of judgment, in a man 
whose judgment is fully convinced of, the baseness of# any 
motive, can never be consonant with it. 

Adieu I »Your affectionate. 

To T. J. H., Oxford. 

Fjkld Place, fan. ib, iKii. • 

My dear Friend, * 

You will hear from me to-morrow. I have, to-day, 
•carcely time but to tell you that I do not forget you. You 
tell me that it will show grcatnfcss of soul to rise after iwch a. 
fall as mine. Ah! what pain mult 1 feci when 1 contradict 
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the fettering view which you have taken .of my character. 
Dorl not know myself ? Do I not feel the acutest poignancy 
of mortification amounting to actual misery ? Alas ! .1 must, 
with Godwin, say tljat in man, imperfect as he now exists, 
there is- never a motive for action unmixpd ; that the best has 
its alloy, the worst is commingled with virtue. What does 
my mortification arise frofn ? Surely not wholly for myself, 
not wholly for the happiness of the being whom I have lost. 
Did I know, were I convinced, that I felt for nothing but Her, 
no self-reproach would tell me that my pangs were disgraceful. 
But now, when I fear, when la feel, that, in spite of myself, 
regret for the high happiness which I have lost is mingled with 
the other consideration, do I feel, too, that it is disgraceful, 
degrading 1 Adieu ! I will write to-/norrow. 

TctT. J. H., Oxford. 

Field Place, January 17, 1811. 

Mv dear Friend, 

I shall be with you as soon as possible next week. Yoi\ 
really were at Hungerford, whether you knew it or not. You 
tell me nothing about the tale vvhjch you promised me. I 
hope it gets on in the press, I am anxious for its appearance. 

Sj-certainly behaved in a vile manner to me,: no other 

bookseller would have violated the confidence reposed in him. 
I will talk to him in London, where I shall be on Tuesday. 
Can I do anything for you there ? 

You notice the peculiarity of the expression ‘ My Sister ’ in 
my letters. It certainly arose independent of consideration, 
and I am happy to hear that it is so. 

Your systematic cudgel for blockheads is excellent. I tried 
it on with my father, whp told,me that thirty years ago he had 
read Locke, but this made no impression. The ‘ equus et res ’ 
are .all that I can bpast of ; the * paler ’ is swallowed up 
in the first article of the catalogue. You tell me nothing of 
the tale ; I am all anxiety about it. I am forced hastily to bid 
you acliey. 

To' T. J. H.f 

Univeipity College, Oxford. 

We are told in the editor’s preface to the Poetical Works of 
Shelley, that it was not until he resided in Italy that he made 
. Plate his study. If it be meant, as no doubt it is, that he did 
not study Plato in the original, the assertion is correct. It 

a 
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would beabsurd.to affirm %hat a profound, accurate, critical 
knowledge of the author ffcay be acquired through the medium 
of translations, and at second-hand by abstracts and abridg-. 
meats. .But enough of the philosopher^ doctrine ami prin¬ 
ciples may be, and w^re^n fact, imbibed at Oxford, and at an 
early age, without consulting.the Greek text to convince him ' 
of the incorrectness and inconcfusivcncss, of the dangers 
indeed, of the reasonings and conclusions of the school of 
Locke and his disciples. Many of the tenets of Plato, of Soc¬ 
rates their common master, arc exhibited by Xenophon, whose 
writings we had already read in the original. The English* 
version of the French translatioif by Dacicr of the J’lurdo, , 
and several other dialogues of l’lalo, was the first book we had, 
and this we read together several times very attentively at 
Oxford. Wc had a French translation of the Republic ; 
and we perused with infinite pleasure the elegant translaudh of 
Floyer Sydenham. We had several of the publications o i the 
learned and eccentric Platonist, Thomas Taylor. In truth, 
jt would be tedious to specify* and describe all tig; reflected 
lights borrowed from the gjeat luminary, the sun of the Acad¬ 
emy, that illumined the .path of two young students. That 
Shelley had not read any portion of Plato in the original before 
he went t<^ ftaly, is not strictly true. He had a very legible 
edition of the Works of *Plato in several volumes ; a charming 
edition, the Bipont, I think, and I have read passages out of 
it with him. I remember,going up to Lomkm >vith hinj from 
Marlow one morning ; he took a volume of Plato with him, 
and we read a good dc!ll of it together, sitting side by ifidc qn 
the top of the coach. PHtedrus, I am pretty sure, was the dia¬ 
logue—on beauty. Bcfifte Shelley cijme to Oxford he com¬ 
posed a tale, or a fragment of a tali', on the subject of the Wan¬ 
dering Jew, giving to him, however*the name of a Persian, not 
of a Jew—Ahasuerus, Artaxcrxes. This no learned, accurate 
German would have done. That he found the comjiosition in 
the streets of London is an integral portion of the fiction.. ' This 
fragment is the translation of part of some German #vork,*thq 
title of which I have *vamly endeavoured «lo discover. I 
picked it up, dirty and torn, seme years ago, in Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields.’ 

It is a common device to add to the interest of a romance by 
asserting that the MS. was discovered in a cavern, in a casket ; 
that it had lain long hidden in an old chest, or a tomb. TVom • 
th* preface of Dictys the Cretan, whose history of the Trojan 
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war \^as discovered, we are told, m Crete, the author’s tomb 
having been opened by an earthquake, down to the most 
, modem fictions, this embellishment has been in constant use. 
Respecting the finding of this fragment, some' have affirmed 
one tiling, and some another. It has^een said that it was part 
of a printed book in the German language. If it had been in 
Gqrman, Shelley could not'have translated it at that time, for 
he did not know a word of German. The study of that tongue 
—being both equally ignorant of it—we commenced together 
in 1815 . Of this our joint study hereafter. Somebody or 
' other, determined not to be left behind in the race, declares 
that he found it himself, if'I mistake not, and presented it to 
Shelley. Mias not this worthy gentleman also present at 
Gnossus when the tablets of Dictys vjcre brought to light by 
the earthquake ? A portion of the fragment has been printed 
in the notes to Queen Mub. I have amongst Shelley’s papers 
a frr.gment of the fragment, in his handwriting. It is one leaf 
only, and it appears to bc f thc last, the conclusion of the story. 
The last Sentence has never been printed ; it presents th$ 
narrative of the sufferings of Aha.suerus in a totally different 
point of view with reference to moral and religious considera¬ 
tions, and is therefore not undeserving attention. 

' 

■' FRAGMENT OF TIIE WANDERING JEW 

-— did thq elephant trample on me, in vain the iron hoof of 

the wrathful steed. The mine, big with destructive power, 
burst upon me and hurled me high in the air. I fell down upon 
a heap of smoking limbs, but was *only singed. The giant’s 
steel club rebounded from my body.- The executioner’s hand 
could not strangle me ; not* would the hungry lion in the circus 
devour me ; I cohabited with poisonous snakes ; I pinched the 
red "crest of the dragon ; the serpent stung, but could not 
kill me; the dragon tormented, but could not devour me. 
I now,provoked the fury of tyrants. I said to Nero, ‘ Thou 
, art a bloodhound ’ said to Christcrn, Thou art a bloodhound' ; 
said to Muley Ismail, ’ Thou art a bloodhound ’. The tyrants 
invented qruel torments, but .could not kill me. Ha 1 Not 
to be able to die ; not to be permitted to rest after the toils of 
life ; to be doomed for ever to be imprisoned in this clay- 
formed dungeon ; to be for ever clogged with this worthless 
' body ,' its load of diseases aftd infirmities ; to be condemned 
to bold for millenniums Shat yawning monster, Time, that 
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^hungry hyena, ever bearing children, ever devouring, again 
her offspring, 

Ha ! Not .to be permitted to die ! Awful Avenger in. 
Heaven, hast Thou in Thine armoury oiVrath a punishment 
more dreadful ? Then let it thunder upon me. Command a 
hurricane to sweep me down to the foot of pirmel, that I there 
may lie extended, may pant, and writhe, and die ! . 

And Ahasuerus dropped down. Night covered his bristly 
eyelid. The Angel bore me back to the cavern. ‘ Sleep here ’, 
said the Angel, 'sleep in peace ; the wrath of thy Judge is 
appeased ; when thou shalt Siwake, He will be arrived, He* 
whose blood thou saWest flow upoh Golgotha. Whoso mercy 
is extended even to thee ! ’ 

London, May 30, 1834. 

My dear Sir, * • 

I did not inquire, but, as you did not show it to tye, 1 
presume you do not possess in your inestimable collection the 
jiutograph of poor Shelley, f nc*w send you a»]M>eiu, or 
rather a rough draft of part pf a poem, by his hand, and from his 
head and heart. The payers amongst which it was found, and 
other circumstances, lead me to believe that it was written in 
1810, whcn,tFle young poet was but seventeen or eighteen yeap 
old. It is doubtless unpublished, anti of a more early date 
than any of his published poems ; on all accounts, therefore, it 
is most interesting. I sclepted it for you sooji after my return, 
but I mislaid it, and when I wrote to you the other day 1 could 
not find it. With kintl regards to Mrs. T/irner, 

I am, etc., 

T. J. Hogg. 

Dawson Turner, Esq., 

Yarmouth. 


Dearth 

For my dagger is bathed in the* blood of the brave, 
I come, care-worn tenant of life, from the (gave. 
Where Innocence sleeps 'neatli the peacp-gjving so»^ 
And the good ceasv to tremble at Tyranny's nod ; 

I offer a calm habitation to thee. 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber with me ?* 

My mansion is damp, cold silence is there. 

But it lulls in oblivion the fiends of despair, 

Not a groan of regret, not a sigh, not a breath, 

Dona dispute with grim hiMbce the empire of Death. 
I offer a calm habitation to thee. 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber with ma 1 
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” MortaS . 

Mine eyelids are heavy ; my sojfl seeks repose. 

It longs in thy cells to embosom its woes. 

It longs in thy cells to deposit its load. 

Where no longOr the scorpions of Perfidy goad ; 

Where the phantoms of Prejudice vaaish away. 

And Bigotry’s bloodhounds lose scent of their prey ; 

Yet tell me,‘dark Dekth, when thine empire is o’er. 

What awaits on Futurity’s mist-covered shore ? 

Death 

Cease, cease, wayward Mortal ! I dare not unveil 
The shadows that float on Jiternity’s vale ; 

Nought waits for the good, but a spirit of Love, 

That will hail their blest advent to regions above. 

For Love, Mortal, gleams thro’ the gloom of my swly. 

And the shades which surround nvy fly fast at its ray. 

Hast thou loved ?—Then depart from these regions of hate. 
And in slumber with me blunt the arrows of fate. 

I offer a calm habitation to thee. 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber with me ? 

U ' ■ 

■ Mortal 

Oh ! sweet is thy slumber ! oh.! sweet is the ray 
Which after thy night introduce;; the day ; 

How concealed, how persuasive, self-interest’s breath, 

Tlio’ it floats to mine ear from the bosom of Death. 

I hoped that l quite was forgotten by all. 

Yet a lingering friend might be grieved at my fall, 

1 And duty forbids, tho’ I languish to die. 

When departure might heave virtue's breast with a sigh. 

Oh, DeatH’l oh, my friend ! snatch this form to thy shrine. 
And I fear, dear destroyer, I shall not repine. 

The following unfinished verses were written at Oxford 
they have never been published. 

» O 

Death ! (.here is thy victory ? 

To triumph whilst I die. 

To triumph whilst thine ebon wing 
Infolds my shuddering soul. 

Oh, Death ! witeLy is thy sting ? 

Not When the tides of murder roll. 

When natioiA groan, that kings may bask in bliss. 

Death 1 caftSt thou boast a victory such as this ? 

Whgn in his hour of pomp and power 
His blow the mightiest murders gavei 
’Mid nature’s cries the sacrifice 
Of millions to glut the grave ; 

When sunk the tyrant desolation's slave ; 

Or Freedom's life-blood streamed upon thy shrine; 

Stern tyrant, couldst thou boast a victory such as mine ? 
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To know in dissolution 1 * void, * 

That mdbtals baubles sunk decay. 

That everything, but TLove, destroyed 
Mus^ perish with its kindred clay. 

Parish Ambition's crown. 

Perish her sceptered sway : 

From Death’s pale front fades Pride’s fastidious frown. 
In Death’s damp vault the lurid fifes deeau, 

That Envy lights at heaven-born Virtue’s beam — 

That all the cares subside. 

Which lurk beneath the tide 
Of life’s unquiet stream. 

Yes t this is victory ! * 

And on yon rock, whose dark fond glooms the sky. 

Up stretch these paledimbs, when the soul is fled ; 
To baffle the lean passions of their prey. 6 

To sleep within the*palace of the dead ! 

Oh t not the King, around whose dazzling throne 
His countless courtiers mock the words they say. 
Triumphs amid the bud of glory blown. 

As I in this cold bed, and faint expiring groan ! 

t 9 

Tremble, ye proud, whose grandeur mocks the woe. 
Which props the colump of unnatural state. 

You the plainings.faint and low. 

From misery’s tortured soul that flow, 
usher to your fate. 

• 

Tremble, ye conquerors, at whose fell command 
The war-fiend riots o’er a peaceful land. 

You desolation’s gory throng 
Shall bear from Victory along 
To that mysterious strand. 


Cold, cold ij| the blast, wlfen I )ecember is howling, 

Cold are the damps on a dvioft m.hi’s, brow. 

Stem are the seas, when the wild ways are rolling. 

And sad the grave where a loved one lie* low. 

But colder is scorn front the beipg who lovrtl thee. 

More stem is the sneer from the friend who has proved thee, 
More sad are the tears when these sorrows have moved thee. 
Which mixed with groans, anguish, ami wild mildness 

And, ah t poor Louisa has felt all this horror ; 

Full king the fallen victim contended with fate. 

Till a destitute outcast, abandoned to sorrow. 

She sought her babe's food at her miner's gate. 

Another had charmed the remorseless betrayer. 

He turned callous aside from’ her moan and her prayer,— 
She said nothing, but wringing the wet from her hair. 

Crossed the dark mountain’s side, tfci’ the hour it was late. 
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'Twas on the dark summit’bf hugefPenmanmauer 
•That the fonn of the wasted Louisa reclined; 

* She shrieked to the ravens that croalfed from afar. 

And she sighed to the gusts of the wild-sweeping wind. 

,‘1 call not yon filguds, where the thunder-peals rattle, 

I call not yon rocks, where the elements battle. 

But thee, perjured Henry, I call th^e utftcind l ’ 

• Then 'he wreathed in her hair the wild flowers of the mountain, 

And, deliriously laughing, a garland entwined. 

She bedewed it with tears, then she hung o’er the fountain. 

And, laving it, cast it a prey to the wind. 

‘ Ah, go,’ she exclaimed, * where the tempest is yelling ; 

'Tis unkind to be cast on the flea that is swelling; 

But T left, a pitiless outcalt, my dwelling ; 

My garments are torn—so, they sa\, is my mind.’ 

Not long lived Louisa—but over her gr,'. ve 
S Waved the desolate form of a storm-blasted yew. 

Around it no demons or ghosts dare to rave, 

, But spirits of Peace steep her slumbers in dew. 

Then stay thy swift steps ’mid the dark mountain heather 
Tho’ ( chill blow the wind ane" severe be the weather. 

For Perfidy, traveller, cannot bereave her 
Of the tears to the tombs of the innocent due 1 

Oh 1 sweet is the moonbeam that sleeps on yon fountain. 

And sweet the mild rush of the soft-sighing breeze. 

Ami sweet is the glimpse of yon dimly-seen mountain' 

’Neath the verdant arcades of yon shadowy trees : 

But'Sweeter than all 

And, ah ! sfie may envy the heart-shocked quarry, 

,Who bids to the scenery of childhood, farewell. 

She may envy foe bosom all bleeding and gory. 

She may envy the sound of the dn'hr-passing knell. 

Not so deep are his woes on his deal! -couch reposing 
When on the last vision his dim eyes are closing. 

As the outcast— 

'Those notes were s<* sad and so soft, that, ah 1 never 
May the sound cease t to vibrate on memory's ear 1 

Byssh^ wrotd’down these verses for me at Oxford from mem¬ 
ory.’ I was tojiave a complete and more correct copy of them 
some day. ^ They were the composition of his sister Elizabeth, 
and he valued them highly as well as their author, with whom, 
except an occasional tiff, when she preferred less dry and 
abstruse matters to his ethical and metaphysical speculations, 
he agreed most affectionately, cordially, and perfectly. I was 
to undertake to tail in lcve with her; if I did not I had no 
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business to go toJField Placfc, and lie would never forgive me. 
I promised to do my bcs^; and, probably, it would not have 
been difficult to have kept my promise, at least, in a ppctical 
sense. For any one whose age, fortune. And inclinations dis¬ 
posed him to settle in^life, it might have been very easy to fall 
in love in a more earnest and practical manner, for she was one 
of those young ladies who win golficn opinions from all their 
acquaintance. 

I often found Shelley reading Gchir. Tffere was something 
in that poem which caught his fancy. 1 le would read it aloud, 
or to himself sometimes, with a tiresome pertinacity. One 
morning, I went to his rooms to tell him something of import¬ 
ance, bub he would attend*to nothing but Grhir. \yith a young 
impatience, I snatched Jhe book out of the obstinate fellow’s 
hand, and threw it through the open window into the quad¬ 
rangle. It fell upon the grass-plat, and was brought “buck 
presently by the servant. I related this incident, some years 
afterwards, and after the death of my poor friend, at Florence 
\o the highly gifted author, lie beard it with Ids hearty, 
cordial, genial laugh. ‘ Well, you must allow it is something 
to have produced what could please one fellow creature and 
offend another so much.’ 

I regret £l’ftit those two intellectual persons were not ac r 
quainted with each other". Tf I would confer a real ilx-netit 
upon a friend, I would procure for him. if it were possible, 
the friendship of Walter Savage I.andor ! , 


CHAPTER - VP- 

J 

* Abovf, all things, Liberty ! ’ The jxditjcal creed of Shelley 
may be comprised in a few w<7rds ; it was, in truth, that of 
most men, and, in a peculiar manner, of young men, during flic 
freshness and early spring of revolutions. Mi held filial not 
only is the greatest possible amount of civil liberty to be "pre¬ 
ferred to all other blessings, but that this advantage is all- 
sufficient, and comprehends within itself every other desirable 
object. The former position is as unquestionably true as the 
latter is undoubtedly false. It is no small praise, however, to 
a very young man, to say, that, on a subject so remote from the 
Comprehension of youth, his opinions were at least half right. 
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Twenty years ago, the young mail at our Universities were 
satisfied with upholding the political doctrines of which they 
approved by private discussions ; they did not venture to form 
clubs 6f brothers, and to move resolutions, except a small 
number of enthusiasts, of doubtful sanity, who alone sought to 
usurp, by crude and premature efforts, the offices of a matured 
understanding and of manly experience: 

Although our fellow-collegians were willing to learn before 
they took upon thefiiselves the heavy and thankless charge of 
instructing others, there was no lack of beardless politicians 
amongst us : of these, some were more strenuous supporters of 
the popular cause in our little circles than others ; but all were 
abundantly liberal. A Brutus, or a Gracchus, would have 
found many to surpass him, and few, indeed, to fall short, in 
theoretical devotion to the interests of equal freedom. I can 
scarcely recollect a single exception amongst my numerous 
acquaintances : all, I think, were worthy of the best ages of 
Greece, or of Rome ; all were true, loyal citizens, brave and 
free. Ho v, indeed, could it be otherwise ? Liberty is the 
morning-star of youth ; and those who enjoy the inappreciable 
blessing of a classical education, are taught betimes to lisp its 
praises. They are nurtured in the writings of its votaries : 
$nd they even learn their native tongue, as it were, at second¬ 
hand, and reflected in the glorious pkgcs of the authors, who. 
in the ancient languages, anti in strains of a noble eloquence, 
that will never fail to astonish succeeding generations, proclaim 
unceasingly, with every variety of powerful and energetic 
phrasfe, ' Above qjl things, Liberty ! The praises of liberty 
were the favourite topic of our earliest verses, whether they 
flowed with natural ease, or were elaborated painfully out of the 
resources of art ; and t'he tyrant was set up as an object of 
scorn, to be pelted with the first ink of our themes. How, then, 
can> an educated youth be other than free ? 

Shelley was entirely devoted to the lovely theory of freedom ; 
but he was also eminently averse at that time from engaging in 
thtf fair jess beautiful practices wherein arc found the actual 
' and'operativc .energies of liberty, i was maintaining against 
him one day at my rooms the superiority of the ethical sciences 
over the physical. In the course of the debate he cried, with 
shrill vehemence—for as his aspect presented to the eye much 
of the elegance of the peacock, so, in like manner, he cruelly 
lacerated the ear with its discordant tones—‘ You talk of the 
pre-eminence of moral u philoaophy; do you comprehend 
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politics under tharf: name ? and will you tell me, as othcfs do, 
and as Rato, I believe, roaches, that of this philosophy the 
political department is the highest and the, most important ? ' 
Without expecting an answer, he continued—' A certair^ noble¬ 
man (and he named tiint) advised me to turn my thoughts 
towards politics immediately. " You cannot direct your atten¬ 
tion that way too early in this country said the Dukfc ; 
“ they are the proper career for a young man of ablility and of 
your station in life. That course is the most advantageous, 
because it is a monopoly. A little success in that line goes far, 
since the number of com pc ti tots is Jimited ; and of those who 
are admitted €o the contest, the greater part are altogether 
devoid of talent, or too indolent to exert themselvc^ : so many 
are excluded, that, of thb few who are permitted to enter, it is 
difficult to find any that are not utterly unfit for the ordinary 
service of the state. It is not so in the church ; it is not so at 
the bar: there all may offer themselves. The number of 
rivals in those professions is far greater, and they arq, besides, 
of a more formidable kind. In letters, your chance of success 
is still worse. There none call win gold, and all may try to gain 
reputation : it is a struggle for glory -the competition is 
infinite—therij are no bounds—-that is a spacious field, indeed 
—a sea witMbut shores ! ”» The Duke talked thus to many 
times, and strongly urged me to give myself up to ,jx>litics 
without delay ; but he did not’ persuade me. VVith how un¬ 
conquerable an aversion do I shrink from ‘political articles 
in newspapers and reviews ! I have heard people talk politics 
by the hour, and how I hqtcd it and them ! ’ I went with mf 
father several times to the House of Commons, and what 
creatures did I»see there ! What faeps ! *—what an expression of 
countenance !—what wretched being«i ! ’ Hare he clash'd his 
hands, and raised his voice to a painful pitch, with feryid 

dislike.* Good God ! what men ('i<l wc meet about the House-. 

,n the lobbies and passages ! and my father was so civil to all of 
them—to animals that I regarded with ’unmitigated disgust ! 
A friend of mine, an Eton man, told me tli.’it his father once 
minted some corporation to dine at his lioush, and that he 
was present. When dinner was ot-er, and the gentlerhen nearly 
drunk, they started up, he said, and swore they would all kiss 
his sisters. His father laughed, and did not forbid them ; and 
the wretches would have done it j but his sisters heard o£ the 
infamous proposal, and ran up-stain*, and locked themselves 
la their bed-rooms. I asked him if he would not have knocked 
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them‘down if they had attempted such an outrage in his 
presence. It seems to me that a mUn of spirit ought to have 
killed them if they Jjad effected their purpose.’. The sceptical 
philosopher sat for several minutes in silence, his cheeks glow¬ 
ing with intense indignation. 

‘ Never did a more finished gentleman than Shelley step 
acfoss a drawing-room ! ’ Lord Byron exclaimed ; and on 
reading the remark in Mr. Moore’s Memoirs, I was struck forcibly 
by its justice, and wondered for a moment that, since it was so 
obvious, it had never been made before. Perhaps this excel¬ 
lence was blended so intimately Vith his entire nature, that it 
seemed to constitute a part of his identity, and being essential 
and necessary was therefore never noticed. I observed his 
eminence in this respect before I ha< sat beside him many 
minutes at our first meeting in the hall of University College. 
Since that day, I have had the happiness to associate with'some 
of tfi.e best specimens of gentlemen ; but with all due deference 
for those ..admirable persons (may my candour and my pre¬ 
ference be pardoned), I can affirm that Shelley was almost the 
only example I have yet found that? was never wanting, even in 
the most minute particular, of the infinite and various observ¬ 
ances of pure, entire, and perfect gentility. Trifling, indeed, 
and unimportant, were the aberrations of some whom I could 
name ; but in him, during a long and most unusual familiarity, 

I discovered no flaw, no tarnish ; the metal was sterling, and 
the pfblish absolute. I have also Seen him, although rarely, 

* stepping across a drawing-room ’, ai\d then his deportment, 
a% Lord Byron testifies, was unexceptionable. Such attend¬ 
ances, however, were pain and grief to him, and his inward dis¬ 
comfort was not hard«to be discerned. , 

An acute observer, wKosc experience of life was infinite, and 
whq had been long and largely conversant with the best society 
in each of the principal capital* of Europe, had met Shelley, of 
whom he was a sincere hdmirer, several times in public. He 
remarked one evening’at a large party where Shelley was pre- 
•sent,* his Extreme discomfort, and added, ‘ It is but too plain 
that there is solnething radically wrong in the constitution of 
our assemblies, since such a rtlan finds not pleasure, nor even 
ease, in them.’ His speculations concerning the cause were 
ingenious, and would possibly be not altogether devoid of inter¬ 
est ;,but they are wholly unconnected with the object of these 
scanty reminiscences. . 

Whilst Shelley was still a boy, dobs were few in number. 
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of small dimensions, and generally confined to some specific 
„iacq of persons ; the uni<>ersal and populous clubs of the pre¬ 
sent day were^dmost unknown. His reputation has increased 
so much of late, that the honour of inclitffing his name in the 
list of members, were swell a distinction happily attainable, 
would now perhaps be sought b^ many,of these societies; 
but it is not less certain, that for a period of, nearly tweaty 
years, Ire would have been black-balled by almost every club 
in London. Nor would such a fate be peculiar to him. 

When a great man has attained to a certain eminence, his 
patronage is courted by thouc who were wont carefully to 
shun him, whilst he was quietly and steadily pursuing the 
path thjft would inevitably lead to advancement. It would 
be easy to multiply instances, if proofs were needed, and this 
remarkable peculiarity of our social existence is an additional 
and irrefragable argument that the constitution of refined 
society is radically vicious, since it flatters timid, insipid 
mediocrity, and is opposed to the,bold, fearless originality, 
and to that novelty, which invariably characterise true genius. 
The first dawnings of talent are instantly hailed and warmly 
welcomed, as soon as some singularity unequivocally attests 
its existence amongst nations where hypocrisy and intoler¬ 
ance are loss absolute. ,, 

If all men were required to name the greatest disappoint¬ 
ment they had respectively experienced, the catalogue would 
be very various ; accordingly as the expectations of each had 
been elevated respecting the pleasure that would atteq/1 the 
gratification of some favourite wish, would the reality i.t 
almost every case have fallen short of the anticipation. The 
variety wouhj, be infinite as to the nature of the first disap¬ 
pointment ; but if the same irresistible authority could com¬ 
mand that another and another should be added to the list, 
it is probable that there would be less 'dissimilarity in ’the 
returns of the disapi>ointmcnts which were deemed second 
and the next in importance to the greatest, n,nd perhr.jis,, in 
numerous instances, the third would coincide. Many indi¬ 
viduals, having exhausted their principal private and jwculiar 
grievances in the first and second examples, would ^assign the 
third place to some public and general matter. 

The youth who has formed his conceptions of the power, 
effects, and aspect of eloquence, from the specimens furnished 
by the orators of Greece and Rome, receives as rude a shock 
on his first visit to the House of Commons as can possibly, be 
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inflicted on his juvenile expectations, where the subject is 
entirely unconnected with the interests of the individual. A 
prodigious number, of persons would, doubtless, inscribe 
nearly at the top of the list of disappointments the deplorable 
and inconceivable inferiority of the actual to the imaginary 
debate. It is not* wonderful, therefore, that the sensitive, 
the susceptible, the fastidious Shelley, whose lively fancy was 
easily wound up to a degree of excitement incomprehensible 
to calmer and more phlegmatic temperaments, felt keenly a 
mortification that can wound even the most obtuse intellects, 
and expressed, with contemptuous acrimony, his dissatis¬ 
faction at the cheat which his warm jmaginatiori had put upon 
him. Had “he resolved to enter the career of politics, it is 
possible that habit would have reconciled him to many things 
which at first seemed to be repugnant t6 his nature ; it is 
possible that his unwearied industry, his remarkable talents 
ancf vast energy, would have led him to renown in that line 
as well as^n another ; but *t is most probable that his parlia¬ 
mentary success would have been but moderate. Oppoi*- 
tunities of advancement were offcied to him, and he'rejected 
them, in the opinion of some of "his friends unwisely and 
improperly ; but perhaps he only refused gifts that were 
finfit for him : he struck out a path for himself, and, by boldly 
following his own course, greatly as it deviated from that 
prescribed to him, he became incomparably more illustrious 
than "he wouW h&ve been had he steadily pursued the beaten 
track* His memory will be green when the herd of every¬ 
day politicians &re forgotten. Ordinary rules may guide 
ordinary men, but the orbit of the child of genius is essentially 
eccentric. r 

Although the mind o*f Shelley had certainly a strong bias 
towards democracy, and he embraced with an ardent and 
youthful fondhess the theory cf political equality, his feelings 
and behaviour were in* many respects highly aristocratical. 
The ideal republic, wherein his fancy loved to expatiate, was 
adorned 1>y all thc r graces which Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero 
have thrown Around the memory of ancient liberty ; the 
unbleached web of transatlantic freedom, and the inconsiderate 
vehemence of such of our domestic patriots as would demon¬ 
strate their devotion to the good cause, by treating with irre¬ 
verence whatever is most venerable, were equally repugnant 
to*his sensitive and reverential spirit. 

Af a politician, Shelley was in theory wholly a republican. 
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but in practice, so far only as it is possible to be one with due 
regard for the sacred ri^vts of a scholar and a gentlem&n ; 
and these being in his eyes always more inviolable tlym any 
scheme of polity, or civil institution, although he was 14)011 
paper and in discourse*a sturdy common-wcalth-man, the 
living, moving, acting individual, Juul much of the senatorial 
and conservative, and was, in the main, eminently patrician. 

The rare assiduity of the young ]>oct in the acquisition of 
general knowledge has been already described ; he had, 
moreover, diligently studied the mechanism of his art before 
he came to Oxford. He compose^ Latin verses with singular 
facility. On Visiting hin\soon after his arrival at the accus¬ 
tomed hfcur of one, he was writing the usual exPrcise which 
we presented, I believes once a week—a Latin translation of 
a paper in the Spectator. He soon finished it, anil as hesljcld 
it before the fire to dry, I offered to take it from him ; he 
said it was not worth looking at ; but as I persisted, throligh 
a certain scholastic curiosity ti» examine the Latin^ty of my 
new acquaintance, lie gave it to me. The Latin was suffi¬ 
ciently correct, but the version was paraphrastic, which I 
observed ; he assented, alid said that it would pass muster, 
and he felt nj> interest in such efforts, and no desire to excel 
in them. I»also noticed .many portions of heroic verses, amt 
even several entire verses, and these 1 pointed out as,defects 
in a prose composition. lie smiled archly, and asked, in his 
piercing whisper—' Do yoti think they wilt olfciervo them ? 

I inserted them intentionally to try their ears ! 1 once slewed 

up a theme at Eton to old Keatc, in which ttiere were a great 
many verses ; but he observed them, scanned them, and 
asked why I had introduced thcm # ? f answered, that I did 
not know they were there: tlifh was*partly true and partly 
false ; but he believed me, and immediately applied to me 
the line, in which Ovid says of himself * 

Et quod tcutabain diccre, vi-rslis erat-i 

Shelley then spoke of the facility with which* lie could com¬ 
pose Latin verses ; and, taking the paper out of*my hand, 
he began to put the entire translation into verse. He would 
some times open at hazard a prose writer, as Livy, or Sallust, 
and by changing the position ftf ft he words, and occasionally 
substituting others, he would transmute several sentences 
prose to verse—to heroic, or more commonly elegiac. 
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verse,* for he was peculiarly charmed with the graceful and 
easy flow of the latter—with surprisfiig rapidity and readiness. 
He w4s fond of displaying this accomplishment during his 
residence at Oxford, but he forgot to bring it away with him 
when he quitted the University ; or'perhaps he left it behind 
him designedly, as being suitable to academic groves only and 
to'the banks of the Isis. In Ovid the facility of versification 
in his native tongue was possibly, in some measure, innate, 
although the extensive and various learning of that poet 
demonstrate that the power of application was not wanting 
in him ; but such a command oQer a dead language can only 
be acquired through severe study., 

There is “much in the poetry of Shelley that ^eems to 
encourage the belief, that the inspiration of the Muses was 
seldom duly hailed by the pious diligence of the recipient. 
It is true that his compositions were too often unfinished, 
but his example cannot encourage indolence in the youthful 
writer, fojr his carelessness is usually apparent only ; he had 
really applied himself as strenuously to conquer all the other 
difficulties of his art, as he patiently laboured to penetrate 
the mysteries of metre in the state wherein it exists entire 
and can alone be attained—in one of the classical languages. 
* The jjocI takes his name from the highest effort of his art 
—creation ; and, being himself a maker, he must, of necessity, 
feel a strong sympathy with the exercise of the creative 
energies. Shelley was exceedingly deficient in mechanical 
ingeiyuity ; and he was also wanting in spontaneous curiosity 
respecting the operations of artificers. The wonderful dexterity 
of well-practised hands, the long tradition of innumerable 
ages, and the vast accmpulation of technical wisdom, that 
arc manifested ip the Various handicrafts, have always been 
interesting to me, and I have ever loved to watch the artist at 
his work. I have o'ftcn induced Shelley to take part in such 
observations, and although he never threw himself in the 
way of professors of'the manual erudition of the workshop, 
his vivid delight in witnessing the marvels of the plastic hand, 
whenever they were brought before his eyes, was very strik¬ 
ing ; and°the rude workmarf' was often gratified to find that 
his merit in one narrow field was, at once and intuitively, so 
fully appreciated by the young scholar. The instances are 
innumerable that would a'teat an unusual sympathy with 
the arts of construction ^even in their most simple stages. 

I led him one summer’s evening into a brick-field ; it had 
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never occured to him to aJk himself how a brick is formed; 
the secret was revealed i* a moment; he was charmed \jith 
the simple contrivance, and astonished at the rapidity, facility, 
and exactness with which it was put in ifee by so many busy* 
hands. An ordinary.objervcr would have smiled amV passed 
on, but the son of fancy confessed Iris delight with an energy 
which roused the attention even bf the ragged throng, that 
seemed to exist only that they might pass successive lumps 
of clay through a wooden frame. 

I was surprised at the contrast between the general indiffer¬ 
ence of Shelley for the mechanical arts, and his intense admir¬ 
ation of a particular application <K one of them the first time 
I noticed the latter peculiarity. During our ^residence at 
Oxford, I repaired to hjp rooms one morning at the accustomed 
hour, and I found a tailor with him. lie had expected to 
receive a new coat on the preceding evening ; it was ncA sent 
home, and he was mortified, I know not why, for he # was 
commonly altogether indifferent about dress, and scarcely 
appeared to distinguish one coat frt>m another. He was now 
standing erect in the middle of the room in his now blue coat, 
with all its glittering buttons, and to atone for the delay the 
tailor was loudly extolling the beauty of the cloth and the 
felicity of Jllfc fit ; his eloquence had not been thrown aw;iy 
upon his customer, for never was man more easily jwsuaded 
than the master of persuasion. The man of thimble* applied 
to me to vouch his eulqgics ; I briefly assented to them. 
He withdrew, after some bows, and Shelley,"snatching his 
hat, cried with shrill Impatience: 

* Let us go ! ’ • 

' Do you mean to walk in the fields in your new coat ? ’ I 
asked. * * 

‘ Yes certainly ’ , he answered, and wo •sallied forth. 

We sauntered for a moderate space through lanes and J>ye- 
ways, until we reached a spdt near, to a farm-house, where 
the frequent trampling of much caltlc,had rendered the road 
almost impassable, and deep with black myd ? but tp' Crossing 
the corner of a stack yawl, from one gate to apothcr, weboulcf 
tread upon clean straw, and qould wholly avoid the impure 
and impracticable slough. * 

We had nearly effected the brief and commodious transit, 

I was stretching forth my hand to open the gate that led us 
back into the lane, when a lean, Arindled, and most ill-faupurcd , 
mastiff, that had stolen upon us soffily over the straw unheard, 
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and without barking, seized Shell-sy suddenly by the skirts. 
I instantly kicked the animal in the ribs with so much force, 
that I felt for some days after the influence of his gaunt bones 
°on my 'toe. The blow caused him to flinch towards the left, 
and Shelley, turning' round quickly^ planted a kick in his 
throat, which sent him away sprawling, and made him retire 
hastily among the s'tacks, add we then entered the lane. The 
fury of the mastiff, and the rapid turn, had torn the skirts of 
the new blue coat across the back, just about that part of the 
human loins which our tailors for some wise, but inscrutable 
. purpose, are wont to adorn with two buttons. They were 
entirely severed from the bedy, except a narrow strip of cloth 
on the left side, and this Shelley presently rent asunder. 

I never saw him so angry cither before or since ; he vowed 
that he would bring his pistols and shoot the dog, and that 
he v/dhld proceed at law against the owner. The fidelity of 
the dog towards his master is very beautiful in theory, and 
there is much to admire and to revere in this ancient and 
venerable .alliance ; but, in practice, the most unexception-^ 
able dog is a nuisance to all mankind, except his master, at 
all times, and very often to him also, and a fierce surly dog is 
the enemy of the whole human race. The farm-yards, in 
many parts of England, arc happily free from a pest that is 
formidable to everybody but thieves oy profession ; in other 
districts savage dogs abound, and in none so much, according 
to my experience, as in the vicinity of Oxford. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of a* still more famous city, of Konie, is likewise 
infested by dogs, more lowering, more'ferocious, and incom- 
pdtably more powerful. 

Shelley was proceeding home with rapid strides, bearing 
the skirts of his new coat'on his left arm, to procure his pistols, 
that he might wre..k his vengeance upon the offending dog. 
I disliked the race, but I did not desire to take an ignoble 
revenge upon the miserable indi' idual. 

* Let us try to fancy, Shelley ’, I said to him, as he was 
posting’away in' indignant silence, * that we have been at 
Oxford, and have come back again, and that you have just 
laid the beast low—and what then ? ’ 

He was silent for some time, but I Soon perceived, from 
the relaxation of his pace, that his anger had relaxed 
also. 

At last he stopped short, and taking the skirts from his 
arm, spread them upon the hedge, stood gazing at them with 
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a mournful aspect, sighed # deeply, and after a few mjnutes 
continued his march. 

‘ Would it jtot be better to take the skirts with ys ?' I 
inquired. . * * 

‘ No he answered dtspondingly, ‘ let them remain as a 
spectacle for men and gods ! ’ ■ , 

We returned to Oxford, and made our way by back struts 
to our College. As wc entered the gates, the* oflicimis scout 
remarked with astonishment Shelley’s strange sponsor, and 
asked for the skirts, that ho might instantly carry the wreck 
to the tailor. Shelley answered, with his peculiarly pensive 1 
air, * They arc upon the hedge." 

The soout looked up af the clock, at Shelley, ami through 
the gate into the streej as it were at the same moment and 
with one eager glance, and would have run blindly in guest 
of them, but I drew the skirts from my pocket, and unfolded 
them, and he followed us to Shelley’s rooms. • 

Wc were sitting there in the evening, at tea, when the tailor 
\yho had praised the coat so warmly in the morning*, brought 
it back as fresh as ever apd apparently uninjured. It Imd 
been fine-drawn ; he showed how skilfully the wound had 
been healed, and he commended, at some length, the artist 
who had qjftctcd the cure. Shelley was astonished and 
delighted : had the tailor consumed the new blue coat? in one 
of his crucibles, and suddenly raised if, by magical iucahtatiou, 
a fresh and purple Phoenix from the ashes, hijs admiration 
could hardly have been more vivid. It might l»e, in this 
instance, that his joy af the unexpected restoration of a*coat, 
for which, although lie wal utterly indifferent to dress, he had, 
through some unaccountable caprice, .conceived a fondness, 
gave force to^iis sympathy wHk ai’t;.but 1 have remarked in 
innumerable cases, where no personal motive could exist, 
that he was animated by all the ardour of a maker in wit¬ 
nessing the display of the creative unergies. 

Nor was the young poet less interested by imitation, gspeci- 
ally the imitation of action, than by the creative aids. /Vir - 
theatrical representations have long been degraded by a 
most pernicious monopoly, by* vast abuses, and,enormous 
corruptions, and by the prevalence of bad taste ; far from 
feeling a desire to visit the theatres, Shelley would have 
esteemed.it a cruel infliction tp have been compelled to wit¬ 
ness performances that less fastidious critics have dcAncd 
intolerable. He found delight, however, in reading the best 
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of ou£ English dramas, particular!^ the masterpieces of Shake- s 
spoare, pnd he was never weary of studying the more perfect 
competitions of the Attic tragedians. The ^lineaments of 
individual character may frequently be traced more certainly, 
and more distinctly, in trifles than ir more important affairs ; 
for in the former £he deportment, even of the boldest and 
mqst ingenuous, is more “entirely emancipated from every 
restraint. I recollect many minute traits that display the 
inborn sympathy of a brother practitioner in the mimetic 
arts ; one silly tale, because, in truth, it is the most trivial 
of all, will best illustrate the conformation of his mind ; its 
childishness, therefore, will be pardoned. 

A young man of studious habits, &nd of considerable talent, 
occasionally derived a whimsical gmusement, during his 
residence at Cambridge, from entering the public-houses in 
the neighbouring villages, whilst the fen-farmers and other 
rustics were smoking and drinking, and from repeating a short 
passage of a play, or a portion of an oration, which described 
the deathf'of a distinguished person, the fatal result of a mighty 
battle, or other important event,, in a forcible manner. He 
selected a passage of which the language was nearly on a level 
with vulgar comprehension, or he adapted one by somewhat 
mitigating its elevation ; and although his abearance did 
not bespeak histrionic gifts, lie was able to utter it impres¬ 
sively, ? nd what was most effective, not theatrically, but 
simply, and with, the air of a man who was in earnest; and 
if he were interrupted or questioned, lie could slightly modify 
tjro discourse, without materially changing the sense, to give 
it a further appearance of reality ; and so staid and sober 
was the gravity of his ( demeanour As to render it impossible 
for the clowns to solve tli£ wonder by supposing that he was 
mad. During his declamation the orator feasted inwardly 
on the stupid astonishment of his petrified audience, and he 
further regaled himself afterwards by imagining the strange 
conjectures that would commence at his departure. 

Shelley was murh interested by the account I gave him of 
this curious fart, from the relation‘of two persons, who had 
witnessed fhc performance. He asked Innumerable questions, 
which I was in general quite unable to answer ; and he spoke 
of it as something altogether miraculous, that any one should 
be able to recite extraordinary, events in such a manner as to 
gain**credence. As he insisted much upon the difficulty of 
the exploit, I told him fnat I thought he greatly over-esti- 
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pnated it. I was disposecT to believe that it was in, truth 
easy"; that faith and a certain gravity were alone needed* I 
had been struck by the story, when I first heard it and I, 
had often thought of the practicability of imitating the 
deception, and although*!! had never proceeded so far*myself, 

I had once or twice found it convenient to attempt some- ' 
thing similar. At these words Shelley drew, his chair close 
to mine, and listened with profound silence and intense 
curiosity. 

I was walking one afternoon, in the summer, on the western 
side of that short street leading from Txjng Acre to Covent* 
Garden, whcrfcin the passenger is earnestly invited, as a per- , 
sonal favour to the demandant, to proceed st might way to 
Highgate or to Kentish Town, and which is called, I think 
James Street ; I was about to enter Covent Garden, wljpn an 
Irish labourer, whom I met, bearing an empty hod, accosted 
me somewhat roughly, and asked why I had run against him ; 

I told him briefly that lie was mistaken. Whether somebody 


had actually pushed the man, or he sought only to quarrel, 
and although he doubtless attended a weekly row regularly, 
and the week was already drawing to a close, he was unable 
to wait untij Sunday for a broken head, I know not, but ho 
discoursed*for some time with the vehemence of a man who 


considers himself injured or insulted, and he concluded, being 
emboldened by my long silence, with a cordial invitation just 
to push him again. Several persons not very unlike in costume 
had gathered round him, and appeared to regard him with 
sympathy. When lie paused, I addressed to him slowly and 
quietly, and it should seem with great gravity, these words, 
as nearly as.I can recollect them : 

* I have put my hand into the hamper ; _I have looked u]K>n 
the sacred barley ; I have eaten out of the drum ! I have 
drunk and was well pleased : ,1 have said, <i/nra(, atnl it 
is finished ! ' 

‘ Have you. Sir ? ’ inquired the astonished Irishman, and 
his ragged friends instantly pressed round him with ‘ V^hery 
is the hamper, Paddy ? ’—‘ What barley i ’ and the like. 
And ladies from his own com/try, that is to sav» the basket- 
women, suddenly began to interrogate him, ‘ Now, 1 say, Pat, 
where have you been drinking ? What have you had ? ’ 

I turned therefore to the .eight, leaving the astounded 
neophyte, whom I had thus planted, to expound the lnystic? 
words of initiation, as he could, to'his inquisitive companions. 
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As } walked slowly under the piazzas, and through the\ 
streets and courts, towards the west,* - ! marvelled at the ingen¬ 
uity o& Orpheus—if he were indeed the inventor of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries—.that he was able to devise Words that, 
imperfectly as I had repeated them, and' in the tattered frag¬ 
ment that has readied us, were able to soothe people so savage 
and barbarous as those to whom I had addressed them, and 
which, as the apologists for those venerable rites affirm, were 
manifestly well adapted to incite persons, who hear them for 
the first time, however rude they may be, to ask questions. 
Words, that can awaken curiosity, even in the sluggish intellect 
of a wild man, and can thus open the inlet of knowledge. 

‘ Konx ompax, and it is finished ! ’ exclaimed ^Shelley, 
crowing with enthusiastic delight at my whimsical adventure. 
A thousand times as he strode about the house, and in his 
rambles out of doors, would he stop and repeat aloud the 
mys&ic words of initiation, but always with an energy of 
manner, and a vehemence of tone and of gesture, that would 
have prevented the ready acceptance, which a calm, passionless? 
delivery had once procured for them. How often would he 
throw down his book, clasp his hands, and starting from his 
seat, cry suddenly, with a thrilling voice, ' I have said Konx 
ompax , and it is finished ! 1 


CHAPTER VII 


As our attention is most commonly attracted by those depart¬ 
ments of knowledge which are rftfiking anti remarkable, rather 
than by those which are Really useful, so, in estimating the 
character of an individual, we are prone to admire extra¬ 
ordinary intellectual powers and uncommon energies of 
thought, and to overlook that excellence which is, in truth, 
the njost;prccious~*-his moral value. Was the subject of 
biography distinguished by a vast erudition ? Was he con¬ 
spicuous for an original genirts ; for a warm and fruitful 
fancy ? Such arc the implied questions which we seek to 
resolve by consulting the memoirs of his life. We may some¬ 
times desire to be informed whether he was a man of nice 
nonohf and conspicuous integrity ; but how rarely do we feel 
any curiosity with respect to that quality which is, perhaps. 
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the most important to his fellows—how seldom do we desire 
'to measure his benevolenc% ! It would be impossible faithffllly 
to describe th$ course of a single day in # the ordinary* life of 
Shelley without showing, incidentally and unintentionally, 
that his nature was emiifcntly benevolent—and many‘minute 
traits, pregnant with proof, have,been already scattered by 
the way ; but it would be an injustice to his mcpiory to forbear 
to illustrate expressly, but briefly, in leave-taking, the ardent, 
devoted, and unwearied love he bore his kind. 

A personal intercourse could alone enable the observer to 
discern in him a soul ready •winded for flight, and scarcely 
detained by the fetters^of body: that happiness was. if 
possible,* still more indispensable to open the Siew of the 
unbounded expanse erf cloudless philanthropy—pure, dis¬ 
interested, and unvaried-—the aspect of which often Ailed»with 
mute wonder the minds of simple people, unable to estimate 
a penetrating genius, a docile sagacity, a tenacious mentbry, 
or, indeed, any of the various ,ornaments of the soul. 

• Whenever the intimate friends of Shelley speak of him in 
general terms, they speedily and unconsciously fall into the 
language of panegyric —a'style of discourse that is barren of 
instruction, \jholly devoid of interest, and justly suspected by 
the prudent: stranger. Jt becomes them, therefore, on dis»- 
covering the error they have committed, humbly to^entreat 
the forgiveness of the charitable for human infirmity, oppressed 
and weighed down by the fulness of the subject —carefully to 
abstain in future from every vague expression of commenda¬ 
tion, and faithfully to relate a plain, honest tale of unadorned 
facts. 

A regard f®r children, singular and ‘ouching, is an unerring 
and most engaging indication of a benevolent mind. That 
this characteristic was not wanting in Shelley might be 
demonstrated by numerous examples which crowd u|H>n‘the 
recollection, each of them bearing the strongly impressed 
stamp of individuality ; for genius renders ev^-ry surnuimjing 
circumstance significant and imjHirtant.■ In ono of, our 
rambles wc were traversing the bare, sipiaHd, ugly, corn- 
yielding country, that lies, if I lemember rightly, to the south¬ 
west of Oxford : the hollow road ascended a hill, ami near the 
summit Shelley observed a female child leaning against the 
bank on the right: it was of-a jncan, dull, and unattractive 
aspect, and older than its stunted growth denoted. The 
morning, as well as the preceding night, had been rain£: it 
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had cleared up at noon witn a certain ungeiyal sunshine, and 
the» afternoon was distinguished by) that intense cold whiclr^ 
,sometijnes, in the winter season, terminates styph days. The 
little girl was oppressed by cold, by hunger, and by a vague 
feeling'of abandonment. It was not easy to draw from her 
blue lips an intelligible history of her condition. Love, how¬ 
ever, is at once credulous and apprehensive ; and Shelley 
immediately decided that she had been deserted, and, with 
his wonted precipitation (for in the career of humanity his 
active spirit knew no pause), he proposed different schemes for 
the permanent relief of the poor foundling, and he hastily 
inquired which of them waS the most expedient. I answered 
that it was desirable, in the first plate, to try to procure some 
food, for of this the want was manifestly the most urgent. I 
then .climbed the hill to reconnoitre, and observed a cottage 
close at hand, on the left of the road. With considerable 
difficulty—with a gentle violence, indeed—Shelley induced the 
child to accompany him thither. After much delay, we 
procured 'from the people of the place, who resembled thQ 
dull, uncouth, and perhaps sullen, rustics of that district, some 
warm milk. 

It was a strange spectacle to watch the young poet, whilst, 
with the enthusiastic and intensely earnest manner that 
characterizes the legitimate brethren of the celestial art—the 
heaven-born and fiercely inspired sons of genuine poesy— 
holding the wooden bowl in one hand and the wooden spoon in 
the other, and kneeling on his left knee, that he might more 
certainly attain to her mouth, he urged and encouraged the 
torpid and timid child to cat. The not milk was agreeable to 
the girl, and its effects were salutary ; but she was obviously 
uneasy at the detention. Mcr uneasiness increased, and 
ultimately prevailed: w<i returned with her to the place 
where we had found her, Shelley bearing the bowl of milk in 
his hand. Here we saw some people anxiously looking for the 
child—-a man and. I think, four women, strangers of the 
jroorcst c’ass, of a mean, but not disreputable, appearance. 
As soon as the girl perceived them shfc was content, and taking 
the bowl from Shelley, she finished tl\c milk without his 
help. 

Meanwhile, one of the women explained the apparent 
desertion with a multitude of rapid words. They had come 
’ from A* distance, and to spare the weary child the fatigue of 
walking farther, the day being at that time sunny, they left 
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her to await their return those unforeseen delays, which 
4 harass all, imd especially flic poor, in transacting business, had 
detained them much longer than they had anticipated., 

Such, in a few words, is the story, which was related in 
many, and which the littli girl, who, it was said, was somewhat 
deficient in understanding, as well ;f.s in stature, was unable to 
explain. So humble was the condition of these poor wayfaring 
folks, that they did not presume to offer thanks in words but 
they often turned back, and with mute wonder gazed at 
Shelley, who, totally unconscious that he had done anything to 
excite surprise, returned with huge strides to the cottage, to 
restore the bowl and to pay for the milk. As the needy 
travellers’pursued their toilsome, and possibly fruitless journey, 
they had at least the satisfaction to reflect that all above them 
were not desolated by a dreary apathy, but that some hyarts 
were warm with that angelic benevolence towards inferiors in 
which still higher natures, as we are taught, largely participate. 

Shelley would often pause, baiting suddenly in his swift 
course, to admire the children of the country-peofde : and 
after gazing on a sweet and intelligent countenance, he would 
exhibit, in the language and with an aspect of acute anguish, 
his intense feeling of the future sorrows and sufferings -of all 
the manifold'evils of life -which too often distort, by a mean 
and most disagreeable expression, the innocent, hapjly, and 
engaging lineaments of youth, lfc sometimes stopped to 
observe the softness and simplicity that the face, and gestures 
of a gentle girl displayed, and he would surpass her gentleness 
by his own. * ' , 

We were strolling one day in the neighlwmrhood of Oxford, 
when Shelley .was attracted by a little girl : he turned aside, 
and stood and observed her in silence. She was alx>ut six 
years of age, small and slight, barc-headc<f, bare-legged, and 
her apparel variegated and tattered. She was busily employed 
in collecting empty snail-shells, so much occupied indeed, that 
some moments elapsed before she turned her face towards us. 
When she did so, we perceived that she was evident!} a young , 
k*P*y ; and Shelley was forcibly struck by the vivid intelli¬ 
gence of her wild and swarthy countenance, and especially 
by the sharp glance of her fierce black eyes. ' How much 
intellect is here ! ' he exclaimed, ‘ in how humble a vessel, and 
what an unworthy occupation for a jrerson who once knew per¬ 
fectly the whole circle of the sciences ; who has forgotten * 
them all, it is true, but who could certainly recollect them, 
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although most probably she will never do so ; will never recall 
a single principle of any one of them ! ’ 

• As spoke, he -turned aside a bramble with his foot, and 
discovered a large shell, which the alert child instantly caught 
up and' added to her store ; at the same moment a small stone 
was thrown from the other side of the road ; it fell in the 
hedge near us.. We turned round and saw on the top of a 
high bank a boy some three years older than the girl, and in 
as rude a guise ; he was looking at us over a low hedge with a 
smile, but plainly not without suspicion. We might be two 
' kidnappers, he seemed to tljink 5 he was in charge of his little 
sister, and did not choose to have her stolen before his face. 
He gave tliccsignal therefore, and she obeyed it, and had almost 
joined him before we missed her fron our side. They both 
disappeared, and we continued our walk. 

Shelley was charmed with the intelligence of the two children 
of nature, and with their marvellous wildness : he talked much 
about them, and compared them to birds, and to the two wild 
leverets, which that wild mother, the hare, produces. Wf 
sauntered about, and half an hour afterwards, on turning a 
corner, we suddenly met the two children again full in the face. 
The meeting was unlooked for, and the air of thy boy showed 
that it was unpleasant to him : he had a large bundle of dr<t 
sticks under his arm ; these he gently dropped, and stood 
motionless with an apprehensive smile—a deprecatory smile. 
We were perhaps, the lords of the soil, and his patience was 
prepared, for patience was his lot—an, inalienable inheritance 
leng entailed upon his line—to hear a severe reproof with 
heavy threats, possibly even to receive blows with a stick 
gathered by himself, n-ot altogether' unwittingly, for his own 
back; or to find mercy and for ncarance. Shelley’s demeanour 
soon convinced him that he had nothing to fear : he laid a 
hantl on the round, matted, knotted, bare, and black head of 
each, viewed their moving, mercurial countenances with 
renpwad pleasure and admiration, and shaking his long locks, 
^suddenly 0 strode away. ‘ That little ragged fellow knows as 
much as the wisest philosopher ’, he presently cried, clapping 
the wings of his soul, and crowing aloud with shrill triumph at 
the felicitous union of the true with the ridiculous,—‘ but he 
will not communicate any portion of his knowledge: it is not 
from churlishness however, (or of that his nature is plainly 
" incapable ; but the sophisticated urchin will persist in thinking 
he has forgotten all that tie knows so well. I was about to 
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ask him myself to communicate some of the doctrines* Plato 
unfolds in his Dialogues*: but I felt that it would do* no 
good : the rogue would have laughed at yie, and so wijuld his, 
little sister. I wonder you did not propose to them some 
mathematical questions* just a few interrogations Tn your 
geometry; for that being so plain and certain, if it be once 
thoroughly understood, can never be forgottf 11 ! ’ 

A day or two afterwards (or it might be on the morrow) 
as we were rambling in the favourite region at the foot of 
ShOtover Hill, a gipsy’s tent by the roadside caught Shelley’s 
eye : men and women were stinted on the ground in front of it, 
watching a pot suspended over a smoky fire of sticks. 1 Ic cast 
a passing glance at the ragged group, but immediately stopped 
on recognizing the cliyldrcn, who remembered us, and ran 
laughing into the tent. Shelley laughed also, and waved his 
hand, and the little girl returned the salutation. 

There were many striking contrasts in the character*!ind 
behaviour of Shelley, and one j>f tjie most remarkable was a 
mixture, or alternation, of awkwardness with agilify of the 
clumsy with the graceful. He would stumble in stepping 
across the floor of a drawing-room ; he would trip himself up 
on a smooth-shaven grass-plot, and he would tumble in the 
most incorvceivablc manner in ascending the commodious, 
facile, and well-carpeted staircase of an elegant mansion, so 
aa to bruise his nose or his lip on the upper steps, or to tread 
upon his hands, and even occasionally to disturb the* com¬ 
posure of a well-bred footman; on the contrary, he # \vould 
often glide without collision through a cfowded assembly, 
thread with unerring dexterity a most intricate path, or securely 
and rapidly yead the iw&t arduous ngd uncertain ways. As 
soon as he saw the children entVf the tfnt, lie darted after them 
with his peculiar agility, followed tlfein into their low, narrow, 
and fragile tenement, penetrated to the Ixittom of the lent 
without removing his hat, or striking against the woven edifice. 
He placed a hand on each round, rough liead, $poke a f«*v tynd 
words to the skulking children, and then* returned not less, 
precipitately, and with as much case and accuracy, as if he 
had been a dweller in tents from the hour when he first drew 
air and milk to that day—as if lie had been the descendant, not 
of a gentle house, but of a long line of gqisics. His visit 
roused the jealousy of a stunted, feeble dog, which followed 
hint and 'barked with helpless fury : he did not heed i? nor 
perhaps hear it. The company of gipsies were astonished at 

L 
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the firtit visit that had ever been made by a member of either 
University to their humble dwelling; but as its object was 
<eviden$y benevolent, they did not stir or interfe re, but greeted 
him on his return with a silent and unobserved salutation. He 
seized my arm, and we prosecuted 'bur speculations, as we 
walked briskly to our college. 

The marvellous gentleness of his demeanour could conciliate 
the least sociable natures, and it had secretly touched the wild 
things which he had thus briefly noticed. 

We were wandering through the roads and lanes at a short 
distance from the tent soon nftcAvards, and were pursuing our 
way in silence ; I turned round at a sudden sound ;—the young 
gipsy had stolen upon us unperceived, and with a long'bramble 
had struck Shelley across the skirts of hi 3 coat: he had dropped 
his jcd, and was returning softly to the hedge. 

Certain misguided persons, who, unhappily for themselves, 
wer 8 indkpable of understanding the true character of Shelley, 
have published many false and injurious calumnies respecting 
him—some for hire, others drawing largely out of the inborn 
vulgarity of their own minds, or from the necessary malignity 
of ignorance—but no one ever ventured to say that he was not 
a good judge of an orange ! At this time, in his nineteenth 
year, although temperate, he was lees abstemious in his diet 
than lic t afterwards became, and he was frequently provided 
with some fine samples. As soon as he understood the rude 
but friendly welcome to the heaths and lanes, he drew an orange 
from |iis pocket, and rolled it after the retreating gipsy along 
the grass by the :?l(.le of the wide road. The boy started with 
surprise as the golden fruit passed him, quickly caught it up, 
and joyfully bore it a vay ; bending reverently over it, and 
carrying it with both his*hands, as if, together with almost the 
size, it had also the weight of a cannon-ball. 

His passionate fondness of the Platonic philosophy seemed 
to sharpen his natural affection for children, and his sympathy 
with their innocence. * livery true Platonist, he used to say. 
must be'ti lover Of children, for they are our masters and 
instructors in philosophy : the mind of a new-born infant, so 
far from being, as Locke affin'ns, a sheet of blank paper, is a 
pocket edition, containing every dialogue, a complete Elzevir 
Plato, if we can fancy such a pleasant volume ; and, moreover, 
*a perfect encyclopedia, comprehending not only the newest 
discoveries, but all those^ still more valuable and wonderful 
inventions that wjll hereafter be made | 
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One Sunday we had been reading Plato together ao dili¬ 
gently, that the usual hhur of exercise passed away un per¬ 
ceived : we sallied forth hastily to takq the air for jialf an* 
hour before dinner. In the middle of Magdalen Bridge we 
met a woman with a child in her arms. Shelley was more 
attentive at that instant to our conduct in\a life that was past, 
or to come, than to a decorous regulation pf the present, 
according to the established usages of society, in that fleeting 
moment of eternal duration, styled the nineteenth century. 
With abrupt dexterity he caught hold of the child. The 
mother, who might well fear»that it was about to be thrown 
over the parapet of the bridge into the sedgy waters below, 
held it fast by its long train. 

‘ Will your baby t*ll us anything about pre-existence, 
Madam ? ’ he asked, in a piercing voice, and with a wistful 
look 

The mother made no answer, but perceiving that Shelfey’s 
object was not murderous, but altogether harmlesg, she dis¬ 
missed her apprehension, and relaxed her hold. 

‘ Will your baby tell us anything about pre-existence. 
Madam ? ’ he repeated, \Vith unabated earnestness. 

‘ lie cannot speak, Sir ’, said the mother seriously. 

' Worse and worse ’, .cried Shelley, with an air of deefi 
disappointment, shaking his long hair most pathetically about 
his young face ; ‘ but surely the babe can speak if he will, for 
he is only a few weeks old. lie may fanc\» perhaps that he 
cannot, but it is only a^silly whim ; he cannot have forgotten 
entirely the use of speech in so short a tiflie ; the thing *s 
absolutely impossible.’ 

‘It is not.for me to flispute witli*you, (lentlcmcn ’, the 
woman meekly replied, her <*\V glailcing ^it our academical 
garb ; ' but I can safely declare that I never heard him s|«-ak. 
nor any child, indeed, of his gige ’. 

It was a fine placid l>oy : so far frorti being disturbed by the 
interruption, he looked up and smileiP. Shejley pressed,his 
fat checks with his fingers, we commended Iris health^ appear-* 
ancc and his equanimity, and the mother was permit ted to 
proceed, probably to her satisfcfction, for she would doubtless 
prefer a less speculative nurse. Shelley sighed deeply as we 
walked on. 

‘ How provokingly close arc £hosc new-born babes ! # ’ he 
ejaculated ; ‘ but it is not the less certain, notwithstanding 
the cunning attempts to conceal the*truth, that all knowledge 
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is reminiscence : the doctrine is far more ancient than the 
times of Plato, and as old as the venerable allegory that the 
pluses are the daughters of Memory ; not one of the nine was 
ever said to be the child of Invention ! ’ 

In consequence of this theory, upon which his active imagina¬ 
tion loved to dwell, and which he was delighted to maintain in 
argument with the few persons qualified to dispute with him 
on the higher metaphysics, his fondness for children—a fond¬ 
ness innate in generous minds—was augmented and elevated, 
and the gentle instinct expanded into a profound and philo¬ 
sophical sentiment. The Platowists have been illustrious in 
all ages, on account of the strength and permanence of their 
attachments! In Shelley the parental affections Were de¬ 
veloped at an early period to an unusual extent: «it was mani¬ 
fest (therefore, that his heart was formed by nature and by 
cultivation to derive the most exquisite gratification from the 
society of his own progeny, or the most poignant anguish from 
a natural or unnatural bereavement. To strike him here was 
the cruel admonition which a cursory glance would at ones 
convey to him who might seek where to wound him most 
severely with a single blow, should he ever provoke the ven¬ 
geance of an enemy to the active and fearless spirit of liberal 
investigation and to all solid learning,—of a foe tthe human 
race. With respect to the theory of the prc-cxistcncc of the 
soul, it is not wonderful that an ardent votary of the intel¬ 
lectual should love to uphold it in strenuous and protracted 
disputation, as it places the immortality of the soul in an 
impregnable caslic, and not only secures it an existence 
independent of the body, as it were, by usage and prescrip¬ 
tion, but moreover, ra : sing it out of the dirt on tall stilts— 
elevates it far above the mnu of matter. 

It is not wonderful that a subtle sophist, who esteemed above 
all riches and terrene honours victory in well-fought debate, 
should be. willing to maintain a dogma that is not only of 
difficult eversion by those, who, struggling as mere metaphy¬ 
sicians, ttsc no otlnr weapon than unassisted reason, but which 
one of the most illustrious Fathers of the Church—a man of 
amazing powers and stupendous erudition, armed with the 
prodigious resources of the Christian theology, the renowned 
Origen—was unable to dismiss ; retaining it as not dissonant 
from his informed reason, and -as affording a larger scope for 
' justice in the moral government of the universe. 

In addition to his extreme fondness for children, another. 
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and a not less pnequivocal, characteristic of a truly philan¬ 
thropic mind, was eminently and still more remarkably con¬ 


spicuous in Shelley—his admiration of jnen of learning an^ 
genius. In truth, the devotion, the reverence, the religion, 


with which he was kipdltd towards all the masters of intellect. 


cannot be described, and must J)e utterly inconceivable to ' 


minds less deeply enamoured with the love of wisdom. Jhc 
irreverent many cannot comprehend the awe—the careless 


apathetic worldling cannot imagine the enthusiasm—nor can 
the tongue that attempts only to speak of things visible to the 
bodily eye, express the mighty emotion that inwardly agitated 
him, when hc«pproachcd, for the Tirst time, a volume winch he < 
belicvcckto be replete with the recondite and mystic philosophy 
of antiquity)*: his cheqjcs glowed, his eyes became bright, his 
whole frame trembled, and his entire attention was imme¬ 
diately swallowed up in the depths of contemplation. 'The 
rapid and vigorous conversion of his soul to intellect cun only 
be compared with the instantaneous ignition and combustion, 
which dazzle the sight, when a bundle of dry reecft, or other 
light inflammable substance, is thrown upon a fire already rich 
with accumulated heat. • 


The company of persons of merit was delightful to him, and 
he often spdkc with a peculiar warmth of the satisfaction he 
hoped to derive from the society of the most distinguished 
literary and scientific characters of the day in England, and 
the other countries of Europe, when his,own attainments 
would justify him in seeking their acquaintance. He was 
never weary of rccouiAing the rewards and favours tlTat ;yj- 
thors had formerly received ; and he would detail in pathetic 
language, and with a tcAiching earnestness, the instances of 
that poverty and neglect, which &n«iron age assigned as the 
litting jx>rtion of solid erudition artd undoubted talents, lie 
would contrast the niggard praise and the paltry payments, 
that the cold and wealthy moderns ncluctantly dole out, with 
the ample and heartfelt commendation* and the noble^cmun- 
cration, which were freely offered by the jnoro gcmous'bu^ 
less opulent ancients, lie s|x>kc with an animation of gesture 
and an elevation of voice of hin> who undertook a Iqng journey, 
that he might once sec the historian Livy ; and he recounted 
the rich legacies which were bequeathed to Cicero and to Pliny 
the younger, by testators venqra^ing jtheir abilities and attain¬ 
ments—his zeal, enthusiastic in ’the cause of letters, givftig an • 
interest and a novelty to the most tfite and familiar instances. 
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His disposition being wholly munificent, gentje, and friendly, 
how generous a patron would he havd> proved had he ever been 
in the actual possession of even moderate wealth ! 

Out of a scanty and somewhat precarious incoine, inade¬ 
quate to allow the indulgence of the rpost ordinary super¬ 
fluities, and diminished by various casual but unavoidable in¬ 
cumbrances, he was able, by restricting himself to a diet more 
simple than the fare of the most austere anchorite, and by 
refusing himself horses and the other gratifications that appear 
properly to belong to his station, and of which he was in truth 
very fond, to bestow upon men of, letters, whose merits were of 
too high an order to be rightly estimated by their own gener¬ 
ation, donations large indeed, if we consider from how# narrow 
a source they flowed. But to speak of JJiis his signal and truly 
admirable bounty, save only in the most distant manner, and 
the lnost general terms, would be a flagrant violation of that 
unequalled delicacy with which it was extended to undeserved 
indigence, accompanied by well-founded and most commend¬ 
able pride'. To allude to any particular instance, however, 
obscurely and indistinctly, would i>c unpardonable ; but it 
would be scarcely less blameablc to dismiss the consideration 
of the character of the benevolent young poet without some 
imperfect testimony of this rare excellence. 

That •lie gave freely, when the needy scholar asked, or in 
silent, hbpclcss poverty seemed to ask, his aid, will be demon¬ 
strate^ most clc;yly by relating slvortly one example of his 
generosity, where the applicant had no pretensions to literary 
rqpowli, and no claim whatever, except'perhaps honest penury. 
It is delightful to attempt to delineate from various points of 
view a creature of infinite moral beauty—but one instance 
must suffice: an ample,.volume might be composed of such 
tales, but one may be selected, because it contains a large 
admixture of that ingredient which is essential to the con¬ 
version of alms-giving into the genuine virtue of charity— 
self-denial. . 

On refining to jown after the long vacation, at the end of 
October, I foun<} Shelley at one of the hotels in Covcnt Garden. 
Having soqje business in handle was passing a few days there 
alone. We had taken some mutton chops hastily at a dark 
place in one of the minute courts of the city, at an early hour, 
and we went forth to walk fyr to walk at all times, and 
• especially in the evening, was his supreme delight. 

The aspect of the fields tV> the north of Somers Town, between 
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that beggarly suburb and*I?entisTi Town, has been totally 
changed of latl. Althqpgh this district could nevfcr be 
accounted pretty, nor deserving a high place even amongst 
suburban scenls, yet the air, or often the wfnd, seemed pirc and* 
fresh to captives emerging from the smoke of London i there 
were certain old elms, much very green grass, quiet cattle , 
feeding, and groups of noisy children playing with something 
of the freedom of the village green. There was, oh blcsfecd 
thing ! an entire absence of carriages and of blood-horses ; of 
the dust and dress and affectation and fashion of the parks: 
there were, moreover, old and quaint edifices anti objects which 
gave character to the scene. 

Whenever Shelley wasdmpiisoned in London for to a poet 
a close and crowded city must be a dreary gaol—his steps 
would take that direction, unless his residence was too remote, 
or he was accompanied by one who chose to guide his tvalk. 
On this occasion I was led thither, as indeed I hud anticipated : 
the weather was fine, but the autumn was already advanced ; 
we had not sauntered long in thesc*fields when the <l*sky even¬ 
ing closed in, and the darkness gradually thickened. 

‘ How black those trees are said Shelley, stopping short, 
and pointing to a row of elms ; ‘ it is so dark the trees might 
well be houses, and the turf, pavement—the eye would sustain 
no loss ; it is useless therefore to remain here, let us jet urn *. 
He proposed tea at his hotel; I assented ; and hastily button¬ 
ing his coat, he seized my arm, and set off at his great pace, 
striding with bent knees over the fields and through the harrow 
streets. We were crossing the New Koad, when he said shortly, 

' I must call for a moment, but it will not be out of the wayhit 
all ’, and then dragged, me suddenly towards the left. I 
inquired wMther we were bo,und,,anfl, I believe, I suggested 
the postponement of the intended call till the morrow. 1 le 
answered, it was not at all out of our way. , 

I was hurried along rapidly towards the left; we soon fell 
into an animated discussion respecting the nature of the virtue 
of the Romans, which in some measure 1>cguil#d the woflryavay. 
Whilst he was talking with much vcheinehcc and X total di^ 
regard of the people who thronged the strAds, he suddenly 
wheeled about and pushed me’through a narrow door ; to my 
infinite surprise I found myself in a pawnbroker's shop 1 It 
was in the neighbourhood of Newgate Street; for he had no 
idea whatever in practice citlicifof time or space, nor di|) he ir^ 
any degree regard method in the induct of business. 
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There were several women in° the shop in # brown and gray 
cloaks with squalling children ; some, of them were attempting 
to persuade the children to be quiet, or at least Jo scream with 
“moderation ; the others were enlarging upon and pointing out 
the be? uties of certain coarse and dirty sheets that lay before 
1 them to a man on^ the other side of the counter. 

I bore this substitute for our proposed tea some minutes 
wit\i tolerable patience, but as the call did not promise to 
terminate speedily, I said to Shelley, in a whisper, ‘ Is not this 
almost as bad as the Roman virtue ? ’ Upon this he ap¬ 
proached the pawnbroker : it waf long before he could obtain a 
hearing, and he did not find civility. The man, was unwilling 
to part with a valuable pledge so soon, or perhaps he looped to 
retain it eventually ; or it might be, that the obliquity of his 
nature disqualified him for respectful behaviour. 

A« pawnbroker is frequently an important witness in criminal 
proceedings : it has happened to me, therefore, afterwards to 
see many specimens of this kind of banker ; they sometimes 
appeared not less respectable than other tradesman, and some¬ 
times I have been forcibly reminded of the first I ever met 
with, by an equally ill-conditioned fellow. I was so little pleased 
with the introduction, that I stood aloof in the shop, and did 
not hear what passed between him and Shelley. 

* On oar way to Covent-Garden, I expressed my surprise 
and dissatisfaction at our strange visit, and I learned that when 
he came to London before, in the co/irse of the summer, some 
old man had related to him a tale of distress—of a calamity 
which could only l^e alleviated by the tiSncly application of ten 
pounds ; five of them he drew at onoo from his pocket, and to 
raise the other five lie had pawned his beautiful solar miscro- 
scope ! He related this jtet of.beneficence simply and briefly, 
as if it were a matter of course, and such indeed it was to him. 
I wa§ ashamed of my impatience, and we strode along in silence. 

It was past ten when vjc reacned the hotel ; some excellent 
tea and a liberal supply of hot muffins in the coffee-room, now 
quiet afid solitary, were the more grateful after the wearisome 
delay and vast deviation. Shelley often turned his head, and 
cast eager glances towards the <Joor ; and whenever the waiter 
replenished r our teapot, or approached our box, he was inter¬ 
rogated whether any one had yet called. 

At last the desired summons was brought; Shelley drew 
^orth ,some bank notes, hurried to the bar, and returned as 
hastily, bearing in triumph under his arm a mahogany box. 
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followed by the officious waiter, with whose assistance he placed 
it upon the bench by his sMe. He viewed it often with evident 
satisfaction sometimes patted it affectionately in the course # 

of calm conversation. The solar microscope was always a 
favourite plaything oj instrument of scientific inquiry ^when¬ 
ever he entered a house his first^ care \vas to choose some 
window of a southern aspect, and, if jx*rmission could.be 
obtained by prayer or by purchase, straightway to cut a hole 
through the shutter to receive it. 

His regard for his solar microscope was as lasting as it was 
strong; for he retained it scleral years after this adventure, 
and long after he had parted with afl the rest of his philosophical 
apparatus. * 

Such is the story of yie microscope, and no rightly judging 
person who hears it will require the further accumulation of 
proofs of a Ijpnevolcnt heart ; nor can I, perhaps, better close 
these sketches than with that impression of the pure •uul 
genial beauty of Shelley’s nature which this simple anecdote 
will bequeath. 


CHAI'TKK VIII 

The theory of civil liberty lias ever seemed lovely to fhe eyes 
of a young man enamoured of moral and intellectual beauty ; 
Shelley’s devotion to freedom, therefore, jvas arden^ and 
sincere. He would have submitted with cheerful alacrity to 
the greatest sacrifices, bad they been demanded of hftn, fo 
advance the sacred causcVif liberty ; and he would have gal¬ 
lantly encountered every peril in tli£ fearless resistance to 
active oppression. Nevertheless, ib ordinary times, although 
a generous and unhesitating patriot, he Vas little inclined 
to consume the pleasant season of youth amidst the intrigues 
and clamours of elections, and*in the.thill and selfish cabals 
of parties. His fancy viewed from a lotty eminence tluj grand 
scheme of an ideal republic ; and he cou^l *not d^ceruf to > 
the humble task of settirfg out the boundaries of neiglifwuir- 
mg rights, and to the uninviting duties of actual administra¬ 
tion. He was still less disposed to interest himself in the 
politics of the day, because he observed the jicrnicious effects of 
P»rty zeal in a field where it ougfit not to enter. 

It is no slight evil, but a hca^y price paid for jxipulVr in¬ 
stitutions, that society should be divided into hostile clans to 
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serve ^he selfish purposes of a feW political adventurers ; and 
surely to introduce politics within Che calm precincts of an 
university ought to be deemed a capital offence—a felony with¬ 
out benefit of clergy. The undue admission (to borrow the 
language of universities for a momeitt) is not less fatal to its 
existence as an institution designed for the advancement of 
learning, than the reception of the wooden horse within the 
walls of Troy was to the safety of that renowned city. 

What docs it import the interpreters of Pindar and Thucy¬ 
dides—the expositorsof Plato and Aristotle—if a few interested 
persons, for the sake of some lucrative posts, affect to believe 
that it is a matter of vital importance to the slide to concede 
certain privileges to the Roman Catholics ; whilst others, for 
the same reason, pretend with tears in their eyes that the con¬ 
cessions woidd be dangerous, and, indeed, destructive, and 
shudder with feigned horror, at the harmless proposal ? Such 
pretexts may be advantageous, and perhaps even honourable, 
to the ingenious persons who use them for the purposes of im¬ 
mediate advancement ; bht o't what concernment are they to 
Apollo and the Muses ? How could the Catholic question 
augment the calamities of Priam, or diminish the misfortunes 
of the ill-fated house of Labdacus ? or which of the doubts of 
the ancient philosophers would the most satisfactory solution 
of it remove ? Why must the modest student come forth, and 
dance upon the light-rope with the mountebanks, since he is to 
receive no part of the reward, and would not emulate the 
glory, of those meritorious artists ? Vet did this most inap¬ 
plicable question jmainly contribute to poison the harmless and 
stupendous felicity which we enjoyed at Oxford. 

During the whole period of our residence there, the Univer¬ 
sity was cruelly disfigured-by, bitter feuds, arisfhg out of the 
late election of its‘Chancellor : in an especial manner was our 
own most venerable college deformed by them, and by angry 
and scnseleks disappointment. 1 

I.ord Grenville had, just been chosen. There could be no 
mOtc cojnpurisbn between his scholarship and his various 
'qualifications for the honourable and useless office, and the 
claims of his unsuccessful opponent, than between the attain¬ 
ments of ttie best man of the year and those of the huge porter 
who, with a stern and solemn civility, kept the gates of Uni¬ 
versity College—the arts of mullcd-winc and egg-hot being, 
. in the latter case, alone, excepted. 

The vanquished competitor, however, most unfortunately 
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for its honour an4 character,'was a member of our college •, and 
in proportion as the intriiteic merits of our rulers were small, 
had the vehemence and violence of electiryieering been meat, 
that, through the abuse of the patronage of the church, they 
might attain to those jlig»itics, as the rewards of the activity 
of partisans, which they could nevej hope to reach through the 
legitimate road of superior learning and talents. . 

Their vexation at failing was the more sharp and abiding, 
because the only objection that vulgar bigotry could urge 
against the victor was his disposition to make concessions to the 
Uoinan Catholics ; and everythin lampoon about popes, and 
cardinals, and.the scarlet lady, lftul accordingly been worn 
threadbare in vain. SiuCe the learned and the .liberal had 
conquered, learning aiu^liberality were peculiarly odious with 
us at that epoch. The studious scholar, particularly if he^vere 
of an inquiring disposition, and of a bold and five temper, \Vas 
suspected and disliked : he was one of the enemy's tro<*ps. 
The inert and the subservient were the loyal soldiers of the 
legitimate army of the faith. The despised and Scattered 
nation of scholars is commonly nnfort unate : but a more sc\ ere 
calamity has seldom befallen the remnant of true Israelites 
than to be led captive by such a generation ! Youth is happy, 
lxvause it is blithe and healthful, and exempt from care; lnik 
it is doubly and trebly happy, since it is honest and fe.1i less - 
honourable and disinterested. 

In the whole body of .undergraduates, jjcarcely ony was 
lriendly to the holder of the loaves and the promiser of the 
fishes. Lord KIdon. Aft were eager all on*, and all Tn by¬ 
half of the scholar and 111- liberal statesman ; and plain ami 
loud was the avowal of lh#ir seiitimentjj. A sullen demeanour 
towards the young rebels displac'd \h<j annoy.im c arising from 
the want of success, and from our hick of Sympathy ; and it 
would have demonstrated to the least observant, that, where 
the Muses dwell, the quarrels a*nd intrigues of political parties 
ought not to conic. 

by his family and his connexions, as well^us by disposition, # 
Shelley was attached to the successful side; ^uid although it 
was manifest that he was a youth of an admirable # tempei. of 
rare talents and unwearied industry, and likely, therefore, to 
shed a lustre upon his college and the University itself ; yet, 
as he was eminently delighted at.that wherewith his superiors 
were offended, he was regarded 1 from the beginning wttli a 
jealous eye. 
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A young man of spirit will despise the mejn spite of sordid 
minds ; nevertheless, the persecution which a generous soul 
can contemn, through frequent repetition, toc^often becomes 
a severe annoyance in the long course of life ; and Shelley 
frequently and most pathetically lamented the political 
divisions which then harassed the University, and were a more 
fondle source of manifold ills in the wider field of active life. 
For this reason did he appear to cling more closely to our sweet 
studious seclusion ; and from this cause, perhaps, principally 
arose his disinclination—I may say, indeed, his intense anti¬ 
pathy- for the political career that had been proposed to him. 
A lurking suspicion would sometimes betray itself that he was 
to be forcedcinto that path, and impressed into the civil servi< e 
of the state —to become, as it were, a conscript legislator. 

A ^newspaper never found its way to his rooms the whole 
period of his residence at Oxford ; but when waiting in a 
bookseller's shop, or at an inn, he would sometimes, although 
rarely, permit his eye to be attracted by a murder or a storm. 
Having jkuused the tale of wonder, or of horror, if it chanced 
to stray to a political article, after reading a few lines he 
invariably threw it aside to a great distance ; and he started 
from his seat, his face flushing, and strode about, muttering 
broken sentences, the purport of which was always the same : 
his extreme dissatisfaction at the want of candour and fair¬ 
ness, and the monstrous disingenuousness, which politicians 
manifest in speajdng of the characters and measures of their 
rivals. Strangers, wdio caught imperfectly the sense of his 
indistinct murmurs, were often astonished at the vehemence 
of his mysterious displeasure. 

Once, 1 remember, a, bookseller, the master of a very small 
shop in a little country town/ but apparently a sufficiently 
intelligent man, could not refrain from expressing his surprise 
that any one should be offended with proceedings that seemed 
to him as much in the ordinary course ef trade, and as necessary 
to its tlue exercise, asdhe red ligature of the bundle of quills, 
or file thin and pale brown wrapper which enclosed the quire 
of letter-paper ,we had just purchased of him. 

A man qf talents and learning, who refused to enlist under 
the banners of any party, and did not deign to inform himself 
of the politics of the day, or to take the least part or interest 
in them, would be a noble and a novel spectacle ; but so many 
persons hope to protit by dissensions, that the merits'of'such a 
steady lover of peace wt/uld not be duly appreciated, either 
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by the little provincial bookseller or the other inhabitants of 
our turbulent country. 

The ordinary lectures in our college wgre of much shorter 
duration, and decidedly less difficult and less instructive, than 
the lessons we had n*cei%ed in the higher classes of n*puhlic 
school ; nor were our written exercises nmir stimulating than 
the oral. Certain compositions were required at staged 
periods; but, however excellent they might "be, they were 
never commended however deficient, they were never cen¬ 
sured : and, being altogether unnoticed* there was no reason 
to suppose that they were ever read. 

The University at large was not less remiss than each college 
in particular : the only incitement proposed was #11 examina¬ 
tion at the end of fmy years. The young collegian might 
study in private as diligently as he would at Oxford, in 
every other place ; and if he chose to submit his pretensions 
to the examiners, his name was set down in the lirsl.*the 
second, or the third class if l mistake not, there were three 
divisions according to his advancement. t his list \tas printd 
precisely at the moment when lie quitted the University for 
ever ; -a new generation of strangers might read the names 
of the unknown proficients, if they would. 

It was notorious, moreover, that, merely to obtain the 
academical degrees, every new comer, who had passed through 
a tolerable grammar-school, brought with hint a stock Af learn¬ 
ing, of which the residuum that had not e^apoiated ijuring 
four years of dissipation and idleness, would be more than 
sufficient. The langubf course of chartered# laziness w?is iy 
suited to the ardent actftitv and glowing zeal of Slwllev. 

Since those persons, wlfti were hin d # at an enormous < barge 
by his own family and bv the*>4atA tv find due and beiietn i.d 
employment for him, thought lit t*> lieglcft this, their most 
sacred dutv, he began forthwith to set himself to wink. - lie 
read diligently I should ratfier sav he devoured goedilv. 
with the voracious appetite of a famished man the ^ulhots 
that, roused his curiosity: lie discoursed ajuf discussed W'itli 
energy ; he wrote he began to print and he Resigned soon to 
publish various works. 

He begins betimes who begins to instrwt mankind at 
eighteen. The judicious will probably be of opinion that in 
eighteen years man can scarcely learn how to h am : and that 
for eighteen more years he ought to be content to learn ? and • 
if at the end of the second period Ite still thinks that he can 
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impart anything worthy of attention, it is at feast early enough 
to begin to teach. The fault, however, if it were a fault, was 
to be imputed to the times, and not to the individual, as the 
numerous precocious effusions of the day attest. 

Sheflcy was quick to conceive, and no 4 - less quick to execute. 
When I called one morning at one, I found him busily occupied 
with some proofs, which he continued to correct and re-correct 
with anxious care. As he was wholly absorbed in this occupa¬ 
tion, I selected a book from the floor, where there was always 
a good store, and read in silence, for at least an hour. 

My thoughts being as completely abstracted as those of my 
companion, he startled me by suddenly throwing a paper with 
some force cn the middle of the table,' and saying, in a‘penetrat¬ 
ing whisper, as he sprung eagerly from his chair, ‘ I am going 
to publish some poems.’ 

nr answer to my inquiries, he put the proofs into my hands. 
I r(‘ad them twice attentively, for the poems were very short : 
and I told him there were some good lines, some bright thoughts 
but there*were likewise, many irregularities and incongruities. 
[ added, that correctness was important in all compositions, 
but it constituted the essence of short ones ; and that it surely 
would be imprudent to bring his little book out so hastily ; 
and then pointed out the errors and defects. 

He listened in silence with much attention, and did not dis¬ 
pute what I said, except that he remarked faintly that it would 
not be known that he was the author, and therefore the publica¬ 
tion could not do him any harm. ^ 

I answered, that although it might not be disadvantageous 
to be the unknown author of an unread work, it certainly 
could not be benefieia'. ' 

He made no reply: and wc* immediately went out, and 
strolled about the public‘walks. 

We dined, and returned to his rooms, where we conversed 
on indifferent subjects. He did not mention his poems, but 
they occupied his thoughts : for he did not fall asleep, as 
,usual. Whilst we.were at tea. he said abruptly. 1 I think you 
disparage my poems. Fell me what you dislike in them, for I 
have forgo*ten.’ *■ 

I took the proofs from the place where I had left them, and 
looking over them, repeated the former objections, and sug¬ 
gested others. He acquiesced ; and, after a pause, asked, 
r might they be altered ? I assented. 

‘ I will alter them.’ 1 
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' It will be better to rewrite them ; a short poem should be 
of the first impression.’ 

Some time afterwards he anxiously inquired—' But iji their, 
present form you do not think they ought to be published ? ’ 

I had been looking*ovA- the proofs again, and I answered : 

* Only as burlesque poetry ’ : and i read a*part. changing it a 
little here and there. 

lie laughed at the parody, and begged I would repeat . 1 . 

I took a pen and altered it ; and he then read it aloud several 
times in a ridiculous tone, and was amused by it. His mirth 
consoled him for the condcmmftiou of his verses, and the inten¬ 
tion of publishing them was abandoned. 

The pretofs lay in his rooms for some days, and we Occasionally 
amused ourselves durin^an idle moment by making them more 
and more ridiculous ; by striking out the more sober passages ; 
by inserting whimsical conceits ; and especially by giving 
them what we called a dithvrambic character, which (las 
effected by cutting some lines iiwlwcy. and joining tIn^dillcrcnt 
parts together that would agree in 1 oust met ion, but were the 
most discordant in sense. 

Although Shelley was of a grave disposition, he had a certain 
sly relish for a practical joke, so that it were ingenious and 
abstruse, and of a literary.natnrc ; he would often exult in tin* 
successful forgeries of (hatterton and Ireland; and lie was 
especially delighted with a trick that had lately becn*p!ayed 
at Oxford, by a certain noble viccrov, at that time an iwndcr- 
graduatc, respecting thej fairness of which the University was 
divided in opinion, all the undergraduates am ounting it most 
just, and all the graduates, and especially the bachelors, 
extremely injquitous, and indeed popish and Jesuitical. A 
reward is offered annually for* fhr*bi*st l.iu;lish essay on a 
subject pro posts 1 : the competitors, send then anonymous 
essays, each being distinguished bv a motto; when the grfivu 
arbitrators have selected the most woitliv. (lies' hum the 
vanquished essays, and open the sealed papei^ emloiseW wjth 
a corresponding motto, and containing the name of tl*- victor. « 
On the late famous contention, all the ceremonies had been 
duly performed, but the sealed jihjier jnesented the same of an 
undergraduate, who is not qualifier] to lie a candidate, and all 
the less meritorious discourses of the bachelors had been burnt, 
together with their sealed papers -so there was to be no 
bachelor’s prize that year. * 

When we had conferred a competent absurdity upon the 
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proofs, we amused ourselves by proposing,.but without the 
intention of executing our project,'divers ludicrous titles for 
the w<jrk. Sometimes we thought of publishing it in the name 
of some one of the chief living poets, or possibly of one of the 
gravei* authorities of the day ; and "we. regaled ourselves by 
describing his wrathful renunciations, and his astonishment at 
finding himself immortalized, without his knowledge and against 
his will : the inability to die could not be more disagreeable 
even to Tithonus himself ; but how were we to handcuff our 
ungrateful favourite, that he might not tear off the unfading 
laurel, which we were to place upon his brow ? I hit upon a 
title at last, to which the pre-eminence was 'given, and wc 
inscribed it* upon the cover. A mad washerwoman, named 
I’cg Nicholson, had attempted to stab the King, George the 
Third, with a carving-knife ; the story haalong been forgotten, 
but it was then fresh in the recollection of every one ; it was 
proposed that we should ascribe the poems to her. The poor 
woman was still living, and i,n green vigour within the walls 
of Bedlam ; but since her existence must he uncomfortable, 
there could he no harm in putting her to death, and in creating 
a nephew and administrator to be the editor of his aunt’s 
poetical works. 

- The idea gave an object and purpose to our burlesque to 
ridicule the strange mixture of sentimentality with the murder¬ 
ous fury of revolutionists, that was so prevalent in the com¬ 
positions of the day ; and the proofs were altered again to 
adapt them to this new scheme, but still without any notion of 
publication. When the bookseller called to ask for the proof. 
Shelley told him that he had changed his mind, and showed 
them to him. 

The man was so much pleased with the whimsical conceit, 
that he asked to be permitted to publish the hook on his-own 
account ; promising inviolable secrecy, and as many copies 
gratis as might be required : after some hesitation, jKrmission 
was granted, upon the plighted honour of the trade. 

In a tow days or rather in a few hours, a noble quarto 
appeared ; it consisted of a small number of pages, it is true, 
but they were of the largest rue, of the thickest, the whitest, 
and the smoothest drawing-paper ; a large, clear, and hand¬ 
some type had impressed a few lines with ink of a rich glossy 
black, amidst ample margins. The poor maniac laundress 
was gravely styled ' the late Mrs. Margaret Nicholson, widow ’ ; 
and the sonorous name of Fitzvictor had been culled for her 
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inconsolable nephew and administrator ; to add to his dignity, 
the waggish printer had picked up some huge text types, of so 
unusual a form, that even an antiquarytcould not sjjTl tlie < 
words at the first glance. The effect was certainly striking : 
Shelley had torn open flic large square bundle, before the 
printer’s boy quitted the room, aifd holding out a copy with 
both his hands, he ran about in an ecstasy of dejight, gazinjf at 
the superb title-page. 

The first poem was a long one, condemning war in the lump ; 
puling trash, that might have been written by a quaker, and 
could only have been published ii^sober sadness by a society 
instituted for the diffusion of that kind of knowledge which 
they dec*n useful—useful for some end which tliPy have not 
been pleased to reveal, »nd which unassisted reason is wholly 
unable to discover. The MS. had been confided to ShelhV.by 
some rhymester of the day. and it was put forth in this shape 
to astonish a weak mind ; but principally to captivate uio 
admirers of philosophical poetry b}^ the manifest incongruity 
of disallowing all war, even the most just, and then turning 
sharp round and recommending the dagger of the assassin as 
the best cure for all evils, and the sure passport to a lady’s 
favour. s 

Our book of useful knowledge the philosopher's owji book* 

contained sundry odes and other pieces, professing aq ardent 
attachment to freedom, and proposing to slab all who were less 
enthusiastic than the sup|*>sed authoress. The work,•how¬ 
ever, was altered a little, 1 believe, before the final impression ; 
but I never read it afterwards, for when an^mthor once se<*r 
his book in print, bis task *s ended, and he may fairly leave the 
perusal of it posterity. * I have one <■>]>>’, if not more, some¬ 
where or other, but not at haftfl. *Tltorc were some verses, l 
remember, with a good deal about sucking in them ; to these I 
objected, as unsuitable to thcjgravity of an university, lint 
Shelley declared they would be thennosl impressive of all. 
There was a poem concerning a young Vomaq, one ClwuTqtte 
Somebody, who attempted to assassinate* I{ol>es|flerr»*. or* 
some suoii person ; and there was to have been a rapturous 
monologue to the dagger of lirutus. The ( ornposition of such 
a piece was no mean effort of the muse ; it was (omphted at 
last, but not in time—as the dagger itself has probably fallen 
a. prey to rust, so the more pointed and jiolishcd monologue, ^ 
it is to be feared, has also perished through a more culpable 

neglect. * 
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A few copies were sent, as a special favour, to trusty and 
sagacious friends at a distance, whose gravity would not per- 
: mit tl^pm to suspecit a hoax ; they read and admired, beiiv 
charmed with the wild notes of liberty ; some, indeed, pre¬ 
sumed to censure, mildly, certain passages as having been 
thrown off in too bold a veia. Nor was a certain success want¬ 
ing-—the remaining copies were rapidly sold in Oxford at the 
aristocratical price of half-a-crown for half-a-dozen pages. We 
used to meet gownsmen in High Street reading the goodly 
volume as they walked—pensive with a grave and sage delight 
—some of them, perhaps, more..pensive, because it seemed to 
portend the instant overthrow of all royalty, from a king to a 
court-card. ■ , 

What a strange delusion to admire, our stuff—the concen¬ 
trated essence of nonsense ! It was indeed a kind of fashion 
to be seen reading it in public, as a mark of a nice discernment, 
of a delicate and fastidious taste in poetry, and the very 
criterion _of a choice spir.it. , 

Nobody suspected or could suspect, who was the author ; 
the thing passed off as the genuine production of the would-be 
regicide. It is marvellous, in truth, how little talent of any 
kind there was in our famous university in' those days ; there 
was no great encouragement, however, to display intellectual 
gifts. 

The acceptance, as a serious poem, of a work so evidently 
desigr.etl for a burlesque upon live prevailing notion of the 
day, that revolutionary ruffians were the most fit recipients 
of the gentlest passions, was a foretaste of the prodigious 
success, that, a few years later, attended a still more whimsical 
paradox. Poets had sung already ihat human ties put Love 
at once to flight ; that at the sight of civil obligations he 
spreads his light wings in a moment, and makes default. The 
position was soon greatly extended, and we were taught, by a 
noble poet, that even the slightest recognition of the law of 
nations was fatal to the tender passion ; the very captain of 
a privateer was pronounced incapable of a pure and ardent 
attachment : tihe feeble control of letters of marque could 
effectually-check the course of affection ; a complete union of 
souls could only be accomplished under the black flag. Your 
true lover must necessarily be an enemy of the whole human 
race—a mere and absolute pirate. It is true, that the tales 
of the love-sick buccaneers were adorned with no ordinary 
talent, but the theory is not less extraordinary on that account. 
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The operation of Peg Nicholson was bland and innojtious ; 
he next work that Shells^ printetl was highly deleterious, and 
,vas destined to shed a baneful influence over his futujc pro¬ 
gress ; in itself it was more harmless than the former, but it 
was turned to a deadly poison by the unprovoke<l malice of 
fortune. 

We had read together attentively several of the metaphysical 
works that were most in vogue at that time, as Locke Concern¬ 
ing Human Understanding , and Hume’s Jissuys, particularly 
the latter, of which we had made a very careful analysis, as 
was customary with those who read the Kthics and the other 
treatises of Aristotle for their degrees. Shelley had the custody 
of these papers, which were chiefly in his handwriting, although 
they were the joint production of both in our common daily 
studies. From these, and from a small part of them only, he 
made up a little book, and had it printed. I believe, in the 
country, certainly not at Oxford. 11 is motive was this. lie 
not only read greedily all the qpntgnver.sial writings on sub¬ 
jects interesting to him, which he could procure, nnd*disputcd 
vehemently in conversation with his friends, but lie had several 
correspondents with whom he kept up the ball of doubt in 
letters ;—of these he received many, so that the arrival of the 
|x>stman was always an, anxious moment with him. This* 
practice he had learned of a physician, from whom he had taken 
instructions in chemistry, and of whose character and talents 
he often spoke with profound veneration. It,was. indeed, the 
usual course with men of learning formerly, as their bio 
graphics and many volumes of such epistles testify. I he physi, 
cian was an old man, and if man of the old school ; he confined 
his epistolary discussions tt> matters of.sriencc, and so did lus 
disciple for some time; but tviieif metaphysics usurped the 
place in his affections that chemistry fiad before held, the latter 
gradually fell into disceptat ions respecting existences still 
more subtle than gases and the cleetri* fluid. The transition, 
however, from physics to metaphysics was gradual, is the 
electric fluid material ? he would ask his rqr respomient ^ is 

I'ght.is the vital principle in vegetables in,brutes is the 

human soul ? 

His individual character had proved an obstacle to his 
inquiries, even whilst they were strictly physic al ; a refuted or 
irritated chemist had suddenly concluded a long < orres|*ind- 
ence by telling his youthful oppone’nt that he would write trt his 
master, and have him well flogged. The discipline of a public 
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schodl, however salutary in other respects, was not favourable 
to free and fair discussion ; and "Shelley began to address 
• inquiries anonymously, or rather, that he might receive an 
answer, as Philalethcs, and the like ; but, even at Eton, the 
postmen do not ordinarily speak '"Greek—to prevent mis¬ 
carriages, therefore; it was‘necessary to adopt a more familiar 
name, as John Short, or Thomas Long. 

When he came to Oxford he retained and extended his former 
practice without quitting the convenient disguise of an assumed 
name. His object in printing the short abstract of some of the 
doctrines of Hume was to facilitate his epistolary disquisitions. 
It was a small pill, but it'worked powerfully ;> the mode of 
operation was this :—He enclosed a copy in a letter.)and sent 
it by the post, stating, with modesty and simplicity, that he 
had-met accidentally with that little tract, which appeared 
unhappily to be quite unanswerable. Unless the fish was too 
sluggish to take the bait, an answer of refutation was forwarded 
to an appointed address in London, and then in a vigorous 
reply he would fall upon the unwary disputant, and break his 
bones. The strenuous attack sometimes provoked a rejoinder 
more carefully prepared, and an animated and protracted 
debate ensued ; the party cited, having put in his answer, was 
“fairly in court, and he might get out of it as he could. The 
chief difficulty seemed to be to induce the person addressed to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction, and to plead; and this, Shelley 
supposed, would be removed by sending, in the first instance, 
a printed syllabus instead of written arguments. An accident 
greatly facilitated his object. We had been talking some time 
before about geometrical demonstration ; he was repeating its 
praises, which he had ’ately read iri some mathematical work, 
and speaking of its absolute certainty and perfect truth. 

I said that this' superiority partly arose from the confidence 
of'mathematicians, who were naturally a confident race, and 
were seldom acquainted with any other science than their 
own that thev always put a good face upon the matter, detail¬ 
ing ,theie arguments dogmatically anil doggedly, as if there was 
no room for doubt, and concluded, when weary of talking in 
their positive strain, with O.R.D. ; in which three letters 
there was so powerful a charm, that theio was no instance of 
any one having ever disputed any argument, or proposition, to 
which they were subscribed; He was diverted by this remark 
and often repeated it, saying, if you ask a friend to dinner, 
and only put Q.E.D. at the end of the invitation, he cannot 
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refuse to come ; and he sometimes wrote these letters at the 
end of a common note, ill order, as he said, to attain to a 
mathematical ^certainty. The potent characters were not 
forgotten when he printed his little syllabus ; aiuf their ‘ 
efficacy in rousing hi* ai?tagonists was quite astonishing. 

It is certain that the three obnoxious letters had a fertilizing 
effect, and raised rich crops of controversy ; but it wouId.be 
unjust to deny, that an honest zeal stimulated" divers worthy 
men to assert the truth against an unknown assailant. The 
praise of good intention must be conceded : but it is impos¬ 
sible to accord that of powerful execution also to his antagon¬ 
ists ; this curious correspondence fully testified the deplor¬ 
able condition of educatioft at that time. AyoutUof eighteen 
was able to confute me$t who had numbered thrice as many 
years ; to vanquish them on their own ground, althougji he 
gallantly fought at a disadvantage by taking the wrong sale. 

His little pamphlet was never offered for sale ; it was not 
addressed to an ordinary reader, but to the metaphysician 
alone ; and it was so short, that it was only designed to point 
out the line of argument. It was in truth a general issue ; 
a compendious denial of every allegation, in order to put the 
whole case in proof ; it was a formal mode of saying, you 
affirm so and*so, then pryvc it ; and thus was it understood 
by his more candid anti intelligent correspondents.* As it 
was shorter, so was it plainer, and perhaps, in order to provoke 
discussion, a little bolder, than Hume's /i.v.vuv*, a book ^vhich 
occupies a conspicuous place in the library of every student. 

I he doctrine, if it deserves the name, was j*re< iselv sii/lilar,: 
the necessary and inevitable consequence of l.oeke's philo¬ 
sophy, and of the theory that all knowledge is from without. 

I will not admit your conclusion:*, hfs tjpponent might answer ; 
then you must deny those of Humid 1 deify them ; but you 
must deny those of Locke also : and we will go hack togeWier 
to Plato. Such was the usual course otargument : sometimes, 
however, he rested on mere denial, holding his adversary to 
strict proof, and deriving strength from his wi-jilfness. . _ f 

The young Platonist argued thus negatively through the 
love of argument, and because Jic found a noble joy m tin’ 
tierce shocks of contending minds : he loved truth, and sought 
it everywhere, and at all hazards, frankly and Ixildly. like a 
man who deserved to find it ; but.lie also loved dearly vi< tory 
in debate, and warm debate for its own sake. Never*was 
there a more unexceptionable disputatit; he was eager beyond 
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the most ardent, but never angry and never personal; he 
was the only argucr I ever knew who'drew every argument from 
, the nature of the thing, and who could never be provoked to 
descend to personal contentions. He was fully inspired, indeed 
with the whole spirit of the true logician ; the more obvious 
and indisputable the proposition which his opponent undertook 
to ■■maintain, the more complete was the triumph of his art 
if he could refute and prevent him. 

To one who was acquainted with the history of our Univer¬ 
sity, with its ancient reputation as the most famous school of 
logic, it seemed that the geniustof the place, after an absence 
of several generations, had deigned to return at last ; the visit, 
however, asdt soon appeared, was ill-timed. . 

The schoolman of old, who occasionally laboured with 
technical subtleties to prevent the admission of the first 
principles of belief, could not have been justly charged with 
the intention of promoting scepticism ; his was the age of 
minute and astute disceptation, it is true, but it was also the 
epoch of the most firm, resolute, and extensive faith. I have 
seen a dexterous fencing-master, after warning his pupil to 
hold his weapon fast, by a few turns of his wrist throw it sud¬ 
denly on the ground and under his feet ; but it cannot be 
pretended that lie neglected to teach the art ot self-defence, 
because he apparently deprived his scholar of that which is 
essential to the end proposed. To be disarmed is a step in the 
science of arms, and whoever has. undergone it has already 
put his foot within the threshold ; so is it likewise with refuta¬ 
tion. i 

In describing briefly the natur'e, of Shelley's epistolary 
contentions, the recollection of his youth, his zeal, his activity, 
and particularly of many iiufividual peculiarities, may have , 
tempted me to speak sometimes with a certain levity, not¬ 
withstanding the solemn importance of the topics respecting 
which they were frequently maintained. The impression, that 
they were conducted on his part, or considered by him, with 
frivolitynor any unseemly lightness, would, however, be most 
erroneous ; his.whole frame of mind was grave, earnest, and 
anxious, and his deportment was reverential, with an edifica¬ 
tion reaching beyond the age—an age wanting in reverence ; 
an unlearned age ; a young age, for the young lack learning. 
Hume permits no object of respect to remain ; I.ocke approaches 
the most awful speculations with the same indifference as if 
he were about to handle the properties of triangles ; the small 
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deference rendered to the most holy things by the abl^ theo¬ 
logian, Paley, is not the ieAst remarkable of his characteristics. 

Wiser and ljetter men displayed anciently, together with a 
more profound erudition, a superior and touching soMnnity * 
the meek seriousness oft Shelley was redolent of thos* good 
okl times before mankind had byen despoiled of a main in¬ 
gredient in the composition of happiness, a well-directed 
veneration. 

Whether such disputation were decorous or profitable may be 
perhaps doubtful ; there can be no doubt, however, since the 
sweet gentleness of Shelley wys easily and instantly swayed by 
the mild influences of friendly adftnmilion, that, had even the 
least digpificd of his eldefs suggested the propriety of pursuing 
his metaphysical inquiries with less ardour, his obedience would 
have been prompt and perfect. m 

N'ot only had all salutary studies been long ncglcctcM in 
< Ixford at that time, and all wholesome discipline w as decayed, 
but the splendid endowments of the University were grossly 
abused : the resident authorities (ft the college wn* too otteu 
men of the lowest origin, of mean and sordid souls, destitute of 
every literary attainment, except that brief and narrow course 
of reading by which the first degree was attained ; the vulgar 
sons of vulfttir fathers, without liberality, and wanting the 
manners and the sympathies of gentlemen. • 

A total neglect of till learning, an unseemly t m buk ni c. the 
most monstrous irregularities, open and habitual di imkeimess, 
vice, and violence, were tolerated or eiieomaged, with the 
basest sycophancy, that the prospect of pyrjM-lu.il linftil ions- 
ness might fill the colleges with young men of fortune ; when 
ever the rarely cxcrcisml jiowcr of coercion was exert* <1. it 
demonstrated the utter iueapiy* ity *d our imwoithy i nlets by 
coarseness, ignorance, and injustice. • 

Ha few gentlemen were admitted to fellowships, they, wm 
always absent ; they were mA persons of literary pretensions, 
or distinguished by scholarship ; andJhey had no more shaie 
in the government of the college than the (ftergriijvii gmuds- 
nien, who, in long whitt- gaiters, bravely prote< t the pfeeioift, 
life of the sovereign against siy:h assailants as tin^tentli Muse, 
our good friend, Mrs. Nicholson. 

As the term was drawing to a (lose, and a goat pail of Un¬ 
hooks wc were reading togclhej still remained unfinished, we 
had agreed to increase our exettions and to meet at as e.nlyy 
hour. 
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-It was a fine spring morning on Lady-day, in the year 1811, 
when I went to Shelley’s rooms : he was absent ; but before I 
had collected our books he rushed in. He was terribly agitated. 
"I anxidusly inquired what had happened. 

‘ I am expelled he said, as soon as he had recovered 
himself a little, ‘ I am expelled ! I was sent for suddenly 
a few minutes ago ; I went to the common room, where I 
found our master, and two or three of the fellows. The 
master produced a copy of the little syllabus, and asked me 
if I were the author of it. He spoke in a rude, abrupt, and 
insolent tone. I begged to be informed for what purpose he 
put the question. No ans ver was given ; byt the master 
• loudly and angrily repeated, “ Arc you the author, of this 
book ? ” If I can judge from your manner, I said, you are 
resolved to punish me, if I should acknowledge that it is my 
work. 1 ' If you can prove that it is, produce your evidence ; 
it is neither just nor lawful to interrogate me in such a case 
and for such a purpose. Such proceedings would become a 
court of inquisitors, but no,, free men in a free country. “ Do 
you choose to deny that this is your composition ? ” the 
master reiterated in the same rude and angry voice ’. Shelley 
complained much of his violent and ungcntlemanlike deport¬ 
ment, saying, ' I have experienced tyranny and injustice 
before, end I well know what vulgar violence is ; but I never 
met with such unworthy treatment. I told him calmly, but 
firmly, that I was determined not to answer any questions 
respecting the publication on the table. He immediately 
repeated his demand ; I persisted in my refusal ; and he said 
fufiously, “ Then you are expelled ; r.nd I desire you will quit 
the college early to-morrow morning at the latest.” One of 
the fellows took up two papers* and handed one of them to 
me ; here it is '. I Je proclc.ccd a regular sentence of expulsion, 
drawji up in due form, under the seal of the college. 

Shelley was full of spirit ana cou age, frank and fearless ; 
but he was likewise shy,, unpresuming, and eminently sensitive. 
I ha*'e been with him in many trying situations of his after¬ 
life, but 1 never saw him so deeply shocked and so cruelly 
agitated as on this occasion. A nice sense of honour shrinks 
from the mdst distant touch of disgrace—even from the insults 
of those men whose contumely can bring no shame. He sat 
on the sofa, repeating, with convulsive vehemence, the words, 
“ Expelled, expelled ! ” his head shaking with emotion, and 
his whole frame quivering. The atrocious injustice and its 
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cruel consequences roused the indignation, and moved the 
compassion, of a friend A'ho then stood by Shelley. He has 
given the following account of his interference : 

‘ So monstrous and so illegal did the outrage seem*that I 
held it to be impossi£>le*that any man, or any body ot men, 
would dare to adhere to it; but, whatever the issue might be, 
it was a duty to endeavour to the utmost to assist him* I 
at once stepped forward, therefore, as the advocate of Shelley ; 
such an advocate, perhaps, with respect to judgment, as might 
be expected at the age of eighteen, but certainly not inferior 
to the most practised defenders in good will and devotion. 1 
wrote a short note to the master ;tnd fellows, in which, as far 
as I can jpmember a vcry*hasty composition after n long inter¬ 
val, I briefly expressed qiy sorrow at the treatment my friend 
had experienced, and my hope that they would re-coiwhler 
their sentence ; since, by the same course of proceeding, myself 
or any other person, might be subjected to the same penalty, 
and to the imputation of cqiy .1 fyiilt. The note was des¬ 
patched ; the conclave was still sitting ; and in an instant 
the porter came to summon me to attend, bearing in his 
countenance a promise of the reception which I was about to 
find. The angry and troubled air of men, assembled to commit 
injustice accRrding to established forms, was then new t<» 
me ; but a native instinct told me, as soon as I entered the 
room, that it was an affair of party ; that whatever could 
conciliate the favour of patrons was to done without 
scruple ; and whatever could tend to impede preferment 
was to be brushed away without remois*. The glowing 
master produced my poftr note. I acknowledged it ; and 
he forthwith put into my* hand, not Igss abruptly, the little 
syllabutf. “'bid you write this*? ”* fa- asked, as fiercely as if 
I alone stood between him and th*e rich see of Durham. 1 
attempted, submissively, to point out to him the extreme 
unfairness of the question ; the injustice of punishing Shelley 
for refusing to answer it ; that if it \\Tre urjjed iijxn* me I 
must offer the like refusal, as 1 had no doubt ever)* in.yi in, 
college would—every gentleman, indeed, in Uie l hiiversify ; 
which, if such a course were adopted with all and there could 
not be any reason why it should he used with one and not 
with the rest—would thus be stripped of every member. I 
soon perceived that arguments were thrown away »]>on a 
man possessing no more intellect or erudition, and far* less 
renown, than that famous ram, sin<?c translated to the stars, 
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through grasping whose tall less firmly than was expedient, 
the sister of Phryxus formerly fountfa watery grave, and gave 
c her narjie to the broad Hellespont. 

‘ The other persons present took no part in the conversation: 
they presumed not to speak, scarcely to breathe, but looked 
mute subserviency. The few resident fellows, indeed, were 
but so many incarnations of the spirit of the master, whatever 
that spirit might be. When I was silent, the master told me 
to retire, and to consider whether I was resolved to persist 
in my refusal. The proposal was fair enough. The next day, 
or the next week, I might have given my final answer—a 
deliberate answer ; having"in the mean time consulted with 
older and more experienced persons, As to what course jwas best 
for myself and for others. I had scarcely passed the door, 
however, when I was recalled. The master again showed me 
the'book and hastily demanded whether I admitted, or denier!, 
that I was the author of it. I answered that I was fully sen¬ 
sible of the many and great inconveniences of being dismissed 
with disgrace from the University, and I specified some of them, 
and expressed an humble hope that they would not impose 
such a mark of discredit upon me without any cause. I 
lamented that it was impossible either to admit, or to deny, the 
publication—no man of spirit could submit to"do so ;—and 
that a “sense of duty compelled me respectfully to refuse to 
answer the question which had been proposed. “ Then you 
are expelled ”, said the master angrily, in a loud, great voice. 
A formal sentence, duly signed and scaled was instantly put 
iytomyliand : ir. what interval the instrument had been drawn 
up I cannot imagine. The alleged Alienee was a contumacious 
refusal to disavow the imputed publication. My eye glanced 
over it, and observing tKc' wcrJ contumaciously , 1 said calmly 
that I did not think that'term was justified by my behaviour. 
Before I had concluded the remark, the master, lifting up the 
little syllabus, and then dashing it on the table, and looking 
sternly at me, said, “ Am 1 to understand, sir, that you adopt 
t the principles contained in this work ? ” or some such words ; 
for, like one red with the suffusion of college port and college 
ale, the intense heat of ange- seemed to deprive him of the 
power of articulation ; by reason of a rude provincial dialect 
and thickness of utterance, his speech being at all times in¬ 
distinct. “ The last question is still more improper than the 
former ”, I replied,—for I 'felt that the imputation was an 
insult; “ and since, by your own act, you have renounced all 
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authority over '.me, our communication is at an end #. "I 
command you to quit mjf college to-morrow at an early hour." 
I bowed and withdrew. I thank God I have never stjen tha^ 
man since: he is gone to his bed, and there let him sleep. 
Whilst he lived, he ate fftscly of the scholar’s bread, antT drank 
from his cup ; and he was sustained, throughout the whole 
term of his existence, wholly and most nobly, by those sasred 
funds that were consecrated by our pious forefathers to the 
advancement of learning. If the vengeance of the all-patient 
and long-contemned gods can ever be roused, it will surely 
be by some such sacrilege ! .The favour which he showed to 
scholars, and.his gratitude, have'becn made manifest. If he 
were stili alive, he would*doubtless be as little desirous that his 
zeal should now be renumbered as those bigots who hail been 
most active in burning Archbishop Cranmer could havts been 
to publish their ofliciousness, during the reign of Klizabeth.’* 

Busy rumour has ascribed, on what foundation 1 knowAiot, 
since an active and searching yupiiry lias not hitherto been 
made, the infamy of having denounced Shelley to*thc perl, 
meddling tutor of a college of inferior note, a man of an insalu¬ 
brious and inauspicious aspect. Any paltry fellow can whisper 
a secret accusation ; but a certain courage, as well as malig¬ 
nity, is required by hiyi who undertakes to give evident*: 
openly against another ; to provoke thereby the displeasure of 
the accused, of his family and friends ; and to submit*his own 
veracity and his motives to public scrutiny. t lienee thy illegal 
and inquisitorial mode of proceeding by interrogation, instead 
of the lawful and recognized course l»y the firoduction of wit¬ 
nesses. The disposal of dbclesiastical preferment has long been 
so reprehensible —the prifeliee of desecrating institutions that 
every good man desires to esteem ln**st holy is so inveterate 
that it is needless to arid that thti*secret Accuser was rapidly 
enriched with the most splcmhd benefices, and finally befatne 
a dignitary of the church. Hie modest prelate did not seek 
publicity in the charitable and dignified act of descrying^; '* 
is not probable, therefore, that he is anxjuns at present tq 
invite an examination of the precise nature <>t Jtis deserts. 

The next morning, at eight o'clock, Shelley aiyl Ins friend 
set out together for London on the lop of a coach ; and with 
his final departure from the University the re minis* cnees of his 
life at Oxford terminate. The narrative of the injurious effects 
of this cruel, precipitate, unjust,"and illegal expulsion upftn the • 
entire course of his subsequent lift? would not be wanting in 
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interest or instruction ; of a period when the scene was changed 
from the quiet seclusion of academic" groves and gardens, and 
^he calrp valley of our silvery Isis, to the stormy ocean of 
that vast and shoreless world, to the utmost violence of which he 
was, at*an early age, suddenly and unnaturally abandoned. 


CHAPTER IX 

Thus not only were we driven rudely and lawlessly from a coin- 
1 mon table, spread for us by the provident bounty of our pious 
and prudent' forefathers, where wc had an undoubted right 
to be fed and nurtured ; but my incomparable friend and my¬ 
self were hunted hastily out of Oxford. The precipitate vio¬ 
lence and indecent outrage was the act of our college, not of 
the ‘University ; the evil-doers seemed to fear that, if wc 
remained among them but a tittle while, the wrong might be 
redressed. It is true that I was told, but as it were at the 
moment of departure, that if it was inconvenient to us to quit 
the place so suddenly, wc might remain for a time ; and that, 
if Shelley would ask permission of the master to stay for a short 
period, it would most probably be granted. I immediately 
informed him of this proposal, but he was far too indignant 
at the insult which he had received, and at the brutal indignity 
with which he had been treated, to apply for any favour what¬ 
ever, even if his life had depended on the concession. The 
delicacy of a young high-bred gentleman makes him ever most 
unwilling to intrude, and more especially to remain in any 
society, where his presence is not acceptable. Nevertheless, I 
have sometimes regretted* and m'ore particularly for the‘sake of 
my gifted friend, to whom the residence at Oxford was ex¬ 
ceedingly delightful, and, on all accounts, most beneficial, 
that wc yielded so readi'y to these modest, retiring feelings. 
For if licence to remain" for some days would have been form¬ 
ally given* upon a specific application, no doubt it would have 
been tacitly allowed ; although no request had been made, 
permission -would have been implied. At any rate it is 
perfectly certain that force—brute force—would not have been 
resorted to ; that the police of the University would never have 
been directed to turn us out* of our rooms, and to drive us 
* beyond the gates of our college, roughly casting the poor 
students’ books into the street. The young martyr had never 
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been told—he never received any admonition, not even the 
slightest hint, that his speculations were improper, or unpicas¬ 
ing to any on£; those persons alone hail taken notice of, or # 
a part in, them to whom they were agreeable ; persons, who, 
like himself, relished.thAn, and had a taste for abstruse and, 
jjerhaps, unprofitable discussions. • 

Shelley was, as Ben Jonson says of Sir Kcnclm Digby* ' a 
gentleman absolute in all numbers’. His ‘disposition was 
gentle and complying, and his deportment eminently gentle¬ 
manlike, and which seemed, on all occasions, in a striking 
manner to claim, one would,think irresistibly, to be treated 
as a gentleman ought to be treated, with courtesy, considera¬ 
tion and kindness: 

In peace wasAevor gentle Iamb more mild 
Than was this young and princely gentleman. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that he would at mice 
have acceded to whatever hrjd been proposed to him by 
authority ; he would have forborne everything ‘that was 
deemed objectionable. In the first instance, surely he should 
have been admonished once and again ; he ought to have 
been exacted five times at least before the outrageous sentence 
of outlawry 3 vas passed against him. . 

If he had disregarded repeated admonition (I am confident 
that he would have yielded to the first monitor) tht milder 
punishment of rustication should have been first tried. To have 
been banished from Oxford, for a term or’two, would have 
been a less immoderate chastisement, and it, would liavl: been 
deeply felt by an ingenuous youth to whom a college life was 
in all respects suitable, end indeed ^harming ; who seemed 
> t»-be oTfe of those modest, studious,‘recluse persons for whose - 
special behalf universities and colleges were founded and are 
maintained. * 

Our college was denominated Jlnivcrsity (ollege, hut 
Liberty Hall would have been a morc.correct and sijyiifn ant 
name. Universal laziness was the order of'the ext ept 
so far as half-a-dozen scholars were concerned, who subsisted, 
in some measure, on elccmosypary foundations, and were no 
acquisition to the society; such people being usually the 
vulgar relatives or friends of the vulgar authorities of the 
place. In the evening unceasing drunkenness and continual 
uproar prevailed. 

The observation, therefore, was mot less just tlian happy. 
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that onr college must have been founded, notfby King Alfred, 
as was asserted, but by his foes, the Danes; by barbarians, 
^vho quaffed mead t« furious intoxication out of the skulls of 
their enemies ; all men being accounted such who would read 
and wfite, or who had an inclination' for such pursuits. The 
disorder was, in truth, intolerable. The perpetual intoxi¬ 
cation doubtless was profitable, if not to the interests of 
learning and education, to the Oxford vintners ; to vintagers, 
that from the fruit of the white blossomed sloe. 

Crushed the black poison of misused wine. 

.a 

To ascribe a college to a particular county, or district, is to 
devote it at?’once to vulgarity and barbarism; and fellow¬ 
ships, and other foundations, confined to some particular 
county or school, are invariably ill-bestowed, wasted, and 
thrown away. 

T t his was our unfortunate position, and to a striking degree 
—in an excess—the milk of bounty had turned sour, our ali¬ 
ment was corrupted, our natural nutriment most unnaturally 
had become poison ! In such a state of things nothing seemed 
to be forbidden ; the notion that every one might follow his 
own devices, and do whatever he pleased, was perhaps a mis¬ 
take ; but it was a natural and surely a pardonable one. It 
ought to have been corrected by salutary precept and admoni¬ 
tion, not blindly and fiercely chastised and overwhelmed by 
injustice, indignity, and insult. lint it was necessary that the 
divine poet should fulfil his destinies ; his high vocation was 
tc be before and* above his age. It was inevitable, and he 
could not but pursue it! 

One thing, at least, ir certain, that I bear them no ill-will; 
on the contrary, I earnestly di'sire to return good for evrt*~ 
and indeed the greatest of all good—viz., to reform their 
famous and admirable university ; to reform it effectually 
and thoroughly, so that it may be a credit to themselves and 
a blessing to the country and to posterity ; and I feel strongly 
that <t isf'iny vocation to do this. 

I heard an anecdote which may be repeated now, for it can 
never be out of place, respecting the University of Oxford, 
from a venerable friend who had resided many years in Italy ; 
at Venice and Padua. The greater part of his time he had 
spent at the latter remarkable and interesting city, and he 
had long been intimate with the professors of its celebrated 
university. Some of them he had found to be truly learned 
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and liberal-minded men ; of one professor in particular— I 
regret that I have forgoften his name—he often spoke with 
admiration, a*d related many things concerning hint highly, 
to his credit. 

This gentleman had lifng been animated by an hondfirablc 
curiosity to inform himself touching the condition of the other ‘ 
universities of Europe, and for several years had employed 
his leisure and vacations in visiting the most renowned 
of these institutions. He obtained introductions to the 
principal authorities at each seat of learning, and had been 
passed, duly furnished with letters of recommendation, from 
one university to another. * 

The Pgduan professor had remained some weeks at Oxford, 
and had conversed witj> the principal persons. He said that 
he had been forcibly struck there with two very remarkable 
peculiarities, neither of which he had ever met with in any 
other university. The first was this : wherever he went, it 
had been his practice to inquiry. Whom do you consider ns 
the first man among you in learning and talent ?* Who is 
the second ? And who is your third ? In every other uni¬ 
versity he had received a prompt and decided answer to these 
questions ; here and there he had met with some difference 
of opinion as*to the nanif which ought to rank as the third » 
but as to the first and second, they had been everywhere 
unanimous ; and certainly his three questions had evelywhere 
received an immediate and unhesitating answer, yut at 
Oxford, and at Oxford only, as if they were all in a conspiracy 
together—the phrase is the professor's —to keep it a prnfouyd 
secret, nobody would cvtA even toll him who stood first. In 
what way, in what walk*of science, yi what department, in 
jnlmtliPlncfT of knowledge ? •Bray*, 'loll me who is the first 
among you in any way ? There ’was ml answer ; they all 
stood mute. Why was this ? 

The second remarkable peculiarity was this, and, the 
professor added, it made the first peculiarity still more striking 
and peculiar. At every other mart of learning he kad ^olleii, 
heard the answer ‘ I do'not know ' ; but Oxford, never. 
Elsewhere 1 have asked a professor of astronomy jninc ques¬ 
tion regarding anatomy, or botany, and he had the courage 
and honesty at once frankly to answer, ‘ I do not know . 
But at Oxford it really seemed* as if everybody considered 
himself equally bound to be universal, to know everything, 
and to be able to give some sort of affirmative answer to every 
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question, however foreign it might be to Mis ordinary and 
proper pursuits. There is so mu£h wisdom in answering 
seasonably, ‘ I do not know ’, that in an university which 
has been celebrated, and accounted most wise for nine or ten 
centuries, I thought, for the credit Of the place, I ought to 
get it once, at least, before I went away ; so I tried hard, but 
I could never obtain it. Why was this ? 

I had called Oxford ‘ a seat of learning ’. ‘ Why do you 

call it so ? ’ Shelley asked warmly ; * you have no right to 
call it so ; such a place cannot be a seat of learning ! ' ‘ Yes, 

it is a seat of learning, and I have a right to call it so. It is 
a seat in which learning sits very comfortably, well thrown 
back, as in an easy chair, and sleeps so soundly, that neither 
you, nor I, nor anybody else, can wajee her ’. 

It ,,has been affirmed by ardent spirits—and not, perhaps, 
altogether without some show of reason—that if any of the 
scholars be suffered to quit Eton without a moderate, but 
lively feeling of religion, the authorities of that famous semin¬ 
ary ought to be scourged to death. And, moreover, that 
if a single student be permitted to depart from the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge, unimbued with genuine piety, 
the appliances of both universities, and especially of. the 
former, being duly estimated, the l\cads of houses, the pro¬ 
fessors and tutors, deserve to be impaled alive, with their cold 
BamptOn Lectures, tame unedifying discourses, evidences, 
probabilities, credibilities, and the whole farrago of frigid 
rationalism, suspended round their necks. The Oxford Tracts, 
hpwever, have o' late years somewhat redeemed the char¬ 
acter of this ancient and renowned school of orthodox theo¬ 
logy ; had it been the fate of my incomparable friend to have 
met with these, or rather with some of them, with how nrttshM 
delight and instruction would he not have perused and pro¬ 
fited by them. t 

Some slight advances, have unquestionably been recently 
made fpwards removing the stigma of utter uselessness with 
which ttc University of Oxford has been branded ; until 
lately it sccmcrf, to exist only for the discouragement of learn¬ 
ing. For ^nany years I desired, I trust, with no illiberal 
curiosity, and for a long time I desired it eagerly, to consult 
certain Greek and other MSS., deposited in the Bodleian and 
other libraries. I ventured, sometimes to hint my wish to 
persons who were in a position to have granted it very easily ; 
but I found no encouragement. At the best I was told, that 
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If I went to Cb&ord, ancj procured the rccommcndatftm of 
some Master of Arts, I might enter those well-closed deposi¬ 
tories, as others might, and could do as they did ; what this* 
was, I could never discover ; probably to return as ujsc as 
they came. The scanty information, costively imparted, 
tempted me only to postpone indefinitely the gratification of 
my wishes. , • 

We had determined to quit Oxford immediately (this prob¬ 
ably was a mistake), being under the ban of an absurd and 
illegal sentence. Having breakfasted together, the next 
morning, March 26, 1811, we*toolj our places on the outside 
of a coach, anti proceeded to London. 

We putrup for the night at some coffee-house neat Piccadilly, 
and dined ; and then are went to take tea in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields with Shelley’s cousins. Here we passed a very sllynt 
evening; the cousins were taciturn people (lie maxim of 
the family appeared to be, that a man should hold his tongue 
and save his money. I was a stranger ; Bysshe (I lizard him 
called by that name then for the first time ; he was always 
called SO by his family, probably to propitiate the old baronet) 
—Bysshe attempted to talk, but the cousins held their peace, 
and so conversation remained cousin-bound. At a coffee¬ 
house one can read nothing but a newspaper ; this <Jid not- 
suit us ; we went out after breakfast to look for Indgiygs. 

We found several sets which seemed tome suflirienlly com¬ 
fortable, but in this matter Bysshe was rather fanciful# We 
entered a pleasant parlour a man in the street vociferated. 

‘ Mackerel, fresh machcral ! ’ or ‘ Muscles ! liltwhite muscles >’ 
Shelley was convulsed with horror, and, clapping his hands 
on his car s, joshed wildly out of dome;. At the next house 
i»U"IVeToTntroduccd to a cheerfifl little first floor, the window 
was open, a cart was grinding leisurely along, the driver sud¬ 
denly cracked his whip, and Shelley started : so that would 
not do. At one place he fell in dt«lgeon with the maid s 
nose ; at another he took umbrage at thC voice.of the m*str<;ss. 
Never was a young beauty so hard to ple.ev. so ca^rn i<>us ! 

I began to grow tired of the vain pursuit. However, we came 
to Poland Street: it reminded‘him of Thaddeus »f Warsaw 
and of freedom. Wc must lodge there, should we sleep even 
on the step of a door. A paper in a window annouiued lodg ¬ 
ings ; Shelley took some objectioif to the exterior of the house, 
but we went in, and this time auspiciously. 

There was a back sitting-room on the firxt floor, somewhat 

s 
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dark, "but quiet; yet quietness was not thejprincipal attrac¬ 
tion. The walls of the room had'lately been covered with , 
trellised paper; ini those days it was not cojnmon. There 
were trellises, vine leaves with their tendrils, and huge clusters 
of grapes, green and purple, all represented in lively colours. 
This was delightful; he went close up to the wall, and touched 
it :■» ‘ We must stay here ; stay for ever ! ’ There was sonic 
debate about a second bedroom, and the authorities were 
consulted below ; he was quite uneasy, and eyed the cheerful 
paper wistfully during the consultation. We might have 
another bedroom ; it was upstairs. That room, of course, 
was to be mine. Shelley nad the bedroom opening out of 
the sitting-ioom ; this also was overspread with the, trellised 
paper. He touched the wall and admired it. 

‘ Do grapes really grow in that manner anywhere ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I believe they do ! ’ 

“We will go and sec them then, soon ; we will go to¬ 
gether ! ’ - 

‘ Then we shall not stay here for ever ! ’ 

When could we have the lodgings ? Now, immediately. 
We brought our luggage in a hackney-coach. I had ordered 
a fire ; to this he rather objected in a plaintive voice, staring 
piteously at the ripe clusters, and seeming actually to feel the 
genial warmth of the sweet South ; but we were still in March, 
and had the grapes been real grapes, a cheerful fire was in¬ 
dispensable. The weather was fuie ; we took long walks 
together as before, and we dined at some coffee-house, wherever 
we might chance.to find ourselves at dinner time, and returned 
to the trellised room to tea. 

We walked one day to Wandsworth, where some of his 
younger sisters were at. schock At that time HysSire 
warm affection for* his mother, and was passionately fond of 
his sisters. I remained outside, whilst he went into the house 
for a little while. When we stopped vt the gate, a little girl, 
eight or ten years old-, with long, light locks streaming over 
her shoulders, was scampering about. ‘ Oh ! there is little 
' Helen ! ’ the young poet screamed out with rapturous delight. 
On our return he informed me, that the pretty child was his 
third sister, and he then first told me the object of our walk ; 
for he took a pocketful of cakes to a school-girl with ks much 
mystery as Pierre and Jafficr plotted against the government 
of Venice. We read much together, and often read aloud to 
efich other, leading a quiet, happy life. But Shelley was not 
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so comfortable a$ he had been at Oxford ; a college life, with 
its manifold conveniences hnd all its appliances and aptitudes 
for study, exactly suited him. 

As far as concerned myself, who have always been, to a 
great extent, a citizen,of ?hc world, it mattered little. Miave 
long since forgiven them, if I liad«anything to forgive ; but 
I can never pardon ‘ the heavy-gaited toads ’ for the slights 
which they put upon my incomparable friend, and for the 
injuries and insults w.hicli they hail so basely heaped on his 
unoffending head. 

At that time English Bards^and Scotch Reviewers attracted 
much attention. We had not yd seen it. Shelley bought 
the poeny one morning—fi pretty little volume -*-it a book¬ 
seller's shop in Oxford ijtreet. lie put it under his arm. and 
wc walked into the country ; when we were sufficiently re¬ 
moved from observation, lie began to read it aloud. He rfrid 
the whole poem aloud to me with fervid and exulting energy, 
and all the notes. He was greatly delighted with the bitter, 
wrathful satire. There arc good tilings in it sonfc strong 
and striking passages—but it did not much please me ; it is 
full of pride, of hot, weak impatient indignation. I never 
read it myself, I only heard it read once during this country 
walk, and I ‘never saw the volume again. When he had, 
finished it, he put it into fiis pocket hastily, or perhaps' rather 
intended to do so, and missed his pocket, or and it'wasnn 
uncommon case with liim-j-his pocket had been torn ojit. or 
there was a hole at the bottom, for, when we got home, the 
book had disappeared. The poem afterward* became e\‘« eecj 
ingly scarce, so that a large price was often given for a copy, 
and some curious persons even took tly trouble to transcribe 
TTict with such •fhjch was his first intin¬ 

duction to Byron ; such his first acqifaintanfe with his brother 
poet, for lie had never read those early attempts which were 
the moving cause of the fnrious^onslaiight. 

Notwithstanding his admiration of the poem, he <Jid not 
express, as was his course whenever lie was jifeased jvith.fnv ^ 
work, a desire or determination to become personally acquainted 
with the author. He did not fprcsec that their IBes would 
be blended and bound up together, as they were subsequently , 
still less did he anticipate that the irate satirist would lx* his 
executor, and as such, at the expiration of a few short years, 
would preside at obsequies, so str'ange, so mournful ! !• us, , 

blind mortals, ignorant of the future, 4his present life is hardly 
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to b» borne. If we knew what is to cone, it would be 
absolutely intolerable ! * 

We occasionally visited the cousins in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
again, to tea, or to dinner. They were mute as before, and 
we mfet other cousins, not less reser^ed.and retiring. 

John G-took us one Sunday morning into Kensington 

Gardens. We had never been there before. Bysshe was 
charmed with'the sylvan—and in those days somewhat neg¬ 
lected-aspect of the place. It soon , became, and always 
continued to be, a favourite resort. In the more retired 
parts of the gardens he especially delighted, and particularly 
in one dark nook where {here were many old yew-trees. 

One day*we were invited to dine in Garden Court, Shelley, 
J. G., and myself, repaired thither. r On our way I stepped 
to l»ok at an object, which, so to say, I have seen every day 
of my life since, that is, for some fifty years, but which was 
th£n new to me. I had seen fountains represented in books, 
in views of old-fashioned mansions, but, I think, I had never 
actually f set my eyes on one before. 

‘ How many dukes shall we have to-day, Bysshe ? ’ John 

G- asked. 

‘ Several, no doubt.’ 

.. I quitted the fountain, and considered much'within myself 
what this question could mean. Having ascended pretty 
high, we arrived at the chambers of our host, and were wel¬ 
comed. Two op three persons wore there already. We were 
introduced to them, but of these none were dukes—not one. 
We fiad a comfortable dinner 

Of steaks* and other Temple messes. 

Which some neat-handed Phillis dresses?. 

• < 

Wtf heard them hissing in a small kitchen adjoining our dining¬ 
room, and Phillis brqught them in, hot and hot. I still 
thought about the dukes, but I soon discovered what John 
G--meant. 'No dukes were mentioned, but several marchion¬ 

esses, countessps, and baronesses were named, at whose parties 
Tom had, figured lately, and who were excessively flattered 
and gratified when they were assured of the satisfaction with 
their arrangements which he had condescendingly expressed. 
After dinner there was some port wine, and much conversa¬ 
tion; it rolled chiefly on the superiority of women. Bysshe 
spoke with great animation of their purity, disinterestedness, 
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generosity, kindAcss, and .the like. I supported him hffinbly 
and feebly, by affirming, that girls, as far as my observation 
went, learned tnorc readily than boys, «#|>ecinlly the nmthe • 
matical sciences ; that tjiey had not the same repugnance to 
receive instruction—not the same anti|Ktthy to learning, but 
were happy to be taught. 

John G-, a surgeon, said, the female sex h.yl Ihvii unfafHy 

treated ; they had an undue share of pain, and sickness, and 
suffering, which they bore with an amount of patience and 
fortitude, of which men were incapable. 

Most of these assertions met \yth warm opposition ; one 
fierce little raaft in particular got wonderfully angry. * When 
I take to*myself a wife, do you suppose 1 shall .fllow her to 
set herself up, as bcinff cleverer than myself ? No. indeed, 
I will just get a horsewhip, and I will soon beat her coAceit 
out of her ! You may take my word for it ! ' , 

His word was taken, but his arguments, if such they might 
be called, did not go for mud* 

Bysshe was disgusted with him. and in walking home, 
remarked: ‘Since mild expostulations were unavailing, the 

fellow’ (so he termed the choleric little gentleman) ‘ought 
to have been thrown out of the window. What do you think, 
John ? ’ 

' I think, if that had been done, we should probabjy have 
had some very pretty cases of compound fractures ! 

Shelley took me one Sutiday to dine with his failin', by 
invitation, at Miller’s hotel, over Westminster Bridge.. We 
breakfasted early, and sajlied forth, taking? as usual, a loin? 
walk. He told me that his father would behave strangely, 
an d that I m ust be prepared for him* and he described his 
•nrtflfSryDchaviour on such occSSiom* * I thought the jx)i trait 
was exaggerated, and I told him so ; he assured me that it 
was not. 

Shelley had, generally, one volume*at least in his |«.< k< I. 
whenever he went out to walk. He pAxluceJ a little* boyk, 
and read various passages from it aloud. It >sas an unfavour¬ 
able and unfair criticism on the Old Testaincmt, some work 
of Voltaire's if I mistake not, wliich he had lately picked up 
on a stall. He found it amusing, and read many pages aloud 
to me, laughing heartily at the excessive and extravagant 
ridicule of the Jewish nation, fheir theocracy, laws, ^m< 
peculiar usages. 

We arrived at the appointed hour of five at the liotel, but 
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dinner had been postponed until six, Mr. Graham, whom I 
had seen before, was there. Mr. Timothy Shelley received 
me kirtdly ; but he presently began to talk in an odd, uncon¬ 
nected! manner ; scolding, crying, shearing, and then weep¬ 
ing again : no doubt, he went on strangely. 

‘ What do you think of my father ? ’ Shelley whispered to 
me". 

I had my head tilled with the book which I had heard read 
aloud all the morning, and I whispered in answer : ‘ Oh, he 
is not your father. It is the God of the Jews ; the Jehovah 
you have been reading about !-’ 

Shelley was sitting at the moment, as lie often used to sit, 
quite on the edge of his chair. Not only did he laugh aloud, 
with a wild, demoniacal burst of laughter, but he slipped from 
his seat, and fell on his back at full length on the floor. 

‘ What is the matter, Bysshe ? Are you ill ? are you 
dead ? arc you mad ? Why do you laugh ? ’ 

It was not easy to returon a Satisfactory answer to his father, 
or to Mr. Graham, who came to raise him from the ground ; 
but the announcement of dinner put an end to the con¬ 
fusion. 

We dined comfortably. Some time after dinner, Bysshe 
had gone out on an errand for his father, —I think, to order 
post-horses for the next morning. The father addressed me 
thus : 

‘ Yfm arc a vcry different person, sir, from what I expected 
to fin-1 ; you are a nice, moderate, reasonable, pleasant gentle¬ 
man. 1'cll me what you think I ought to do with my poor 
boy ? 1 tc is rather wild, is lie not ? ’ 

‘ Yes, rather’. 

' Then, what am I to do t ’ 

‘.If he had married his cousin, he would perhaps have been 
less so. He would have been steadier’. 

' It is very probable 1 that he would ’. 
l Id' wants somebody to take care of him : a good wife. 
What if he were married ? ’ 

* But how Gin 1 do that ? It is impossible ; if I were to 
tell Bysshe to marry a girl, he would refuse directly. I am sure 
he would ; I know him so well ’. 

* I have no doubt that he would refuse, if you were to order 
him to marry ; and I should not blame him. But if you were 
to bring him in contact with some young lady, who, you 
believed, would make him a suitable wife, without saying 
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anything about tmarriage, j>crhaps he would t.ike a fancy to 
her; and if he did not "like her, you could try another'. 

Mr. Grahan* then interposed, and said that was an ejcellen^ 
plan, and Mr. Shelley conversed with loin for some time in a 
low voice. They w<*nl over a hsi () t \ <>11104 women of their 
acquaintance. I did not know tla-se holies even b\ name, so 1 
I paid little attention to their conversation. which teiminated 
suddenly when lk-sshe returned. 

Another bottle of port was proposed, for the hiuiomahle 
member, whatever his merits or delects might be, was jolly 
and hospitable. 

‘ They hav* older wine in this house, than am' they have 
broughUus yet ; let us lia\e a bottle ot that k 

Nobody was inclined to drink more wine, ami therefore 
we had tea. Mr. Graham made tea ; he was Mr. Sh<*lh y’s 
factotum, and he was always civil and attentive. 

After tea our jovial host beeauie . h.ua. 1. 1 isti. again i* ho 
discoursed of himself and his i*w n all.ms : he tried, laughed, 
scolded, swore, and praised himself at great length. He was 
so highly respected in the I louse ot < ominous : he was ie 
spccted by the whole House, ami bv the Speaker 111 particular, 
who told him that they could not .get on without linn, lb- 
assured us "that lie w^s greatly beloved in Sussex. Mv 
Graham assented to all this, lie was such an excellent 
magistrate. He told a very long story, how he had lately 
committed two poachers* ‘ Non know tbedfellows, tqaham, 
you know who they are 

Mr. Graham assented. 

' And when they got .Tut of prison, on. of them <ame and 
tha nked me 

^ ftl'iy 1 Hic*jxiacher was so grukefifl Ui<- worthy magistiate did 

not inform us. 

■ There is certainly a God Jic then said ; ' th< re < ail IV no 
doubt of the existence of a T>. lly :< none what, mi • 

Nobody present expressed any dmi4>1. ^ , 

‘You have no doubt,on the siibj.-.l. -in hav. p.'i; he 
inquired, addressing himself p.irticularly toyn.-, 

‘ None whatever.' 

• If you have, 1 can prove it to you in a moment . 

‘ I have no doubt.’ , 

‘But perhaps you would like to hen my arguin'11 . 

‘ Very much 

‘ I will read it to you, then ’. 1 
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He felt in several ..pockets, and at last drew out a sheet of 
letter-paper, and began to read. 

Bysshe, leaning forward, listened with profound attention. 
** I have heard this argument before', he said ; and, by-and-bye 
turnirfg to me, he said again, ‘ I have heard this argument 
before'. 

‘.They are Palcy’s arguments ’, I said. 

‘ Yes ! ’ the reader observed, with much complacency, 
turning towards me, ‘ you are right, sir ’, and he folded up the 
paper, and put it into his pocket; ‘ they are Palley’s argu¬ 
ments ; I copied them out of. Palley’s book this morning 
myself : but Palley had them originally from,, me ; almost 
* everything in Pallcy’s book he had from me'. B 

When we parted, Mr. Shelley shook Ijands with me in a very 
friendly manner. ‘ I am very sorry you would not have any 
more wine. I should have liked much to have drunk a bottle 
of the old wine with you. Tell me the truth, I am not such a 
bad fellow after all, am I ? ’ o _ 

‘ By nri‘ means ’. 

‘ Well, when you come to sec me at Field Place, you will 
find that I am not’. 

We parted thus ; lie lived just thirty-three years longer, 
hut we never met again. I have sometimes thought that if he 
had been taken the right way, things might have gone better ; 
but this his son, Bysshe, could never do, for his course, like that 
of trim love, was not to run smooth. 

‘ Pulley’s arguments ! Palley’s books ! ’ I said to my 
frignd,* as we walked home. 

' Yes ; my father always will call him Palley ; why does he 
call him so ? ’ 

‘ I do not know, unless it bc-to rhyme to Sally 

After a deep, long-drawn sigh lie exclaimed : ' Oh, how I 
wish you would come to Field Place ! How I wish my father 
would invite you again, apd you would come ! You would set 
us all to rights, for you know how to put everybody in good 
humour ’. 

The - real author of the meagre and inconclusive treatises, 
which had l^cen published und^r the name of Paley, and had 
been .erroneously received, as being the compositions of the 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, was manifestly fond of making a fuss, 
of attracting- attention to himself and his concerns, and of 
filling a space in the eyes of so much of the public as could be 
induced to attend to his manifestations. 
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As a senator, »an integral jxirtion of the collective wwdom, 
he loved, if not in the lioftourablc house, at least out of doors, 
to move standing orders, to carry resolutions, by which 
nothing was resolved, to give notices, to record protests, and* 
in one word, to give tull“)lay to the whole machinery of pom¬ 
pous folly. To draw tip protocols, like an accomplished 
statesman, as he was, to pen diplomatic notes, to skctchsthc 
outline of treaties, and to submit propositions and articles oi 
capitulation provisionally ; all these devices and many more, 
he tried on with my family. But his success was small ; lor, 
although Mr. Speaker, as he^said, could not get through the 
business of the Session without h& jxnverful aid, he appeared , 
to us al^to be a bore oi the first magnitude, acd a serious * 
impediment to the carrying into effect any ordinary arrange¬ 
ments. His talents and proficiency, in this line, will bc«bcst 
shown by a few specimens of his letters which I found 
amongst my father’s papers after his death. The epislles 
of the beloved Timothy will screak for themselves. 

To take umbrage at the poor man's noise and*nonsense 
certainly appears to be no common weakness : to drink a 
bottle or two of the old port with him, to sutler him to go on in 
his own way and to talk himself to sleep, and then to take one’s 
own course, tvoukl seem ^o be the easiest thing in the world* 
but, to a young man of genius, of transcendent talents, and 
of a fancy divinely poetic, nothing is difficult, except V» keep 
in the well-worn ruts and beaten road of civil life. It *s only 
fair to the poor old governor to add, that lie was the kind 
master of old and attached servants, and tiiat his surviving 
children speak of him af this hour with affection. 

FiKpi Mat<h 27, t«i i. 

SlK, * 

The invitation, my son wrote me word, that you would 
•accept to spend the Easter vacation at field 1 ’lace, I am 
sorry to say the late occurrence at Vyivcrsily < olle^e must 
of necessity preclude me that pleasure, as 1 slKdl ha\^' to hcai 
up against the affliction that such a busines^lias occasioned. 

I am your very humble servant, 

T. Shi.li.kv. 

To T. J, H. 

HoUSK OF *0>M MON'S, A />ril 5, iKii. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to addresf you upm the subject of 
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the unfortunate affair that has happened to my son and yours, 
at University College, Oxford. I have endeavoured to part 
0 them t)Y directing my son to return home, and also giving the 
same advice to your son ; and backe^ by that opinion by men 
of rank and influence, therefore I would suggest to you to 
come to London, and try oui joint endeavours for that purpose. 

I*-have not seen your son, nor have I as yet seen my own, 
but I must do so very soon. 

They are at No. 15, Poland Street, Oxford Road. Have the 
goodness to address me Miller’s Hotel, Westminster Bridge. I 
am at a loss now to know whom I address, not being able to 
• get the direction. These youngsters must be parted, and the 
’ fathers must exert themselves. The favour of you*- answer 
will oblige. Should I be in the country when you come up, I 
can very soon be here. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your very obedient, humble servant, 

T. Shelley. 

Sir James Graham tells me there are several of the name, 
therefore into whosever’s hands this comes, will have the 
goodness to find out the right person. 

To — Hogg, Esq., Stockton-on-Tees. 


Miller’s Hotel, April 5, 1811. 

My jjkah Boy,, 

I am unwilling to receive and act on the information 
you gave me on Sunday, as the ultimate determination of 
your mind. The disgrace which fiangs over you is most 
serious, and though I have felt as a father, and symp ath ized 
in the misfortune which .your criminal opinions anti inqA"l)[.i>«n. 
acts have Ijcgot ; yet, you must know, that I have a duty to 
perfbrm to my own character, as well as to your young brother 
and sisters. Above alU my feelings as a Christian require 
from me a decided and firm conduct towards you. 

. If youo shall require aid or assistance from me—or any 
protection—your must please yourself to me : 

ist. To gp immediately to Kidd Place, and to abstain from 
all communication with Mr. Hogg, for some considerable time. 

2nd. That you shall place yourself under the care and 
society of such gentleman as I shall appoint, and attend to his 
•< instructions and directions he shall give. 

These terms are so necessary to your well-being, and to the 
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value which I Cannot byt entertain, that you may abandon 
your errors and present unjustifiable and wicked opinions, 
that I am resolved to withdraw myself •from you, agd leavg 
you to the punishment jnd misery that belongs to the wicked 
pursuit of an opinion so diabolical and wicket! as that*whieh 
you have dared to declare, if ytfu shall not accept the pro-* 
posals. I shall go home on Thursday. 

I am your atlectionate 

Vnd most ailhcted Father. 

T. SlIKl 1 KV. 

To P. B. S. 

*Mii.i.i:k’s Iliii'H, .tf'itf <>, 1S11. 

Sir, 

Since I wrote yesterday, I tind that 1 did not ajdiess 
the letter right, yet it may reach you. However, as I am just 
come from Mr. Wharton, who told me that you lived at Norton, 
near Stockton, I have only to grge^ou to get your young nun 
home. They want to get into professions together. II 
possible they must be parted, for such monstrous opinions that 
occupy their thoughts are by no means in their favour. 

I hope you have received my letter of yesterday, and will 
take immediate means qf acting as you think proper. I lnsjs 
at most deplorable case, and I fear we shall have much trouble 
to root it out. 

Palcy’s Natural Theology I shall recommend mv; young 
man to read, it is extremely applicable. I shall read it with 
him. A father so employed, must impress his mind mote ' 1 pn- 
sibly than a stranger. 1 shall exhort him to divest himself 
of all prejud ice already imbibed from his false reasoning, and 
^WfUffl^a^villing mind to a iwirl* s*U essential to his own an< 
his family’s happiness. 

I understand you have more children. <.od grant ‘they 
may turn out well, and this*young man see his eiior. 

I remain your obedient # 

And aflliclcd Tellow-suifen r. 

j. Sinai.iv. 

To John Hogg, Esq., Norton. 

Eiia.n ITac i:. April i t, 181 1 - 

Sir, . . . 

This morning I received a letter from my *>«f, who* 
said, he and Mr. Hogg junior had Submitted proposals to Mr. 
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Hogg, who had done them the honour of expressing his appro¬ 
bation of them, with the condition of mine. 
e I foupd I could do no more with either of than, and as the 
letter came from the Rev. Mr. F., vtjiose character must be 
mild and benevolent indeed; yet I consider it right to give 
! my business into Mr. W.’s' hands, to guard my honour and 
character in case of any prosecutions in the Courts, and to 
direct my son to do what was right in the first instance, so he 
will nov£- 

Mr. Hogg must be deceived, if he agrees to the proposals. 
Indeed, what right have thgse opinionated youngsters to do 
any such thing ? Undutiful and disrespectful»to a degree! 
viz. : 

The parties think it their duty to de mand, an unrestrained 
correspondence. 

When Mr. T. J. H. enters at the inns of Court, or commences 
any other profession, that Mr. P. B. Shelley may be permitted 
to select that intention in life, which may be consonant with 
his intentions, to which he may judge his abilities adequate. 

Surely, sir, Mr. Hogg never could agree to such insolence. 

I beg my compliments to Mr. Hogg, and hope he will be firm 
and decided with these misguided youngsters. 

I am, sir, your very humble servant? 

T. Shelley. 

Desire Mr. Hogg junior to inform you of our conversation, 
etc., last Sunday. You say the person’s name is Clarke, 
where you lodge. , 

To Mr. R. C. 

(On the part of John Hogg, Esq.) 

Such were our venerable, friend's letters of business. WitfiP 
regard to his literary correspondence, a few words may be 
said. lie was not ‘ an illitcrat/j country gentleman ', as he 
has been styled, most incorrectly ; he certainly was not a man 
of letters or of learning, but he was not without literary tastes 
and depositions. „ In his frequent letters to my friend, and 
in discourse with him, he constantly urged his son to acquire 
knowledge, to read hard, and particularly to distinguish him¬ 
self at the University. He proposed to him to enter into 
competition for a prize poem ; and, to enable him the better 
to make the attempt, he indticed a distinguished scholar, a 
considerable antiquary and an eminent man, the Rev. Edward 
Dallaway, vicar of Leatherhead, secretary to the Earl Marshal, 
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,and the historian of the county of Sussex, to furnish i»»a*lonR 
i letter, accompanied with Sketches, much valuable information, 
relative to a subject which had been offered by the University 
Shelley actually began to compose the poem. but he did nut 
complete it, because Jic Was sent away from Oxford Ix-fdVe the 
time arrived for submitting his attempt to the judges of jHH tic 
superiority. . 

His father's epistles to Shelley invariably chmmenced with, 
‘My dear boy', like the celebrated letters of the Karl of 
Chesterfield to his Son, and indeed the writer hinted pretty 
plainly, that he closely rcscipblod the noble Karl in elegante 
and accomplishments, as well a*s in worldly wisdom. The* 
letters t^ere very peculiar: lie began with one #iubject, and' 
always suddenly brokt^off, sometimes even in the middle of a 
sentence, and entered upon, or rather went on with, a totally 
different topic ; as if he had laid aside the letter, and on taking 
it up again after an interval, had finished it, without recollect¬ 
ing at all, or referring to, wh^t he had previously written. 
They were exactly like letters tliaf had been cut iit two, and 
the pieces afterwards joined at hazard ; cross readings, as it 
were, cross questions and crooked answers. Shelley gave tin- 
some samples as epistolary curiosities ; I regret that I have mis¬ 
laid them. So that I cannot, at present, exhibit ' disjec^i 
membra poet® ’—the members of sentences of the ‘ tattered 
and torn ’ father of a poet. Not unfrequenlly <fld these 
instructive missives scold .the ‘ dear boy scold him. noblv. 
gloriously, royally, for Bysslu- provoked his somewhat irritable 
parent, and often unintentionally : 

Where furious t rank anil fu-rv Hun. 

• * 

-Kmuftisncttcrs, franked by.the'fi^iy Hun himselt, came to 
us from Horsham. This silly vcrse'from **tlly l oin < ampln-ll's 
silly poem, Hohenlindcn, was applied to them, and it ♦ uiie- 
what consoled the scolded one? I le ^(tinned, that the apple a- 
tion was in Ciceronian phrase, ‘ hand ilLepidum not lyifumiv ; 
thereby meaning exceedingly droll. 

It is certain, however, that 1 the late occuriyice at 1 diversity 
< ollege as Mr. Shelley mildly terms the sttyud outrage 
perpetrated upon his son, because an innocent and insignifi¬ 
cant thesis had been propounded for the delectation of lovers 
of logomachy, of logical quirks* and of subtle, metaphysical 
quibbles, annoyed him greatly ; and it is equally certain that, 
in his political position, as a constitutional whig, there was 
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some foundation for his annoyance. As to my own family, 
and my immediate connections, we* were all persons whose 
§rst to%st after dinnfer was, invariably, ‘ Church and State ! ’ 
—warm partisans of William Pitt, of ^:he highest Church, and 
of the*high Tory party ; consequently, v*e were anything but 
' intolerant—we were above* suspicion, above ordinances. I 
speak of the Tories of the good old times—of fine old English 
gentlemen of the old school—of men who wore the Windsor 
uniform before Peel and his Manchester men had mixed their 
shoddy with the sound, home-grown wool of honest Yorkshire 
broadcloth ! My relatives felt that they had margin enough— 
plenty of sea-room, that whatever might be said or done, 
their good principles could not be dohbtcd, but woultf always 
carry them through. With the buff and blue folks it was far 
otherwise ; they had already gone to what they conceived to 
be the extreme verge of free opinions and practices, yet with¬ 
out having gone far enough to satisfy the demands of many of 
their adherents ; and they were obliged to stand trembling 
and shivering at the farthest point of liberality, and were 
apparently in constant dread of having actually ventured to 
take a position in which they might have done themselves 
and their followers some real service. These people feared 
lest they should, peradventure, be accounted Republicans, 
Jacobins, Levellers, Atheists. 

If the*/ige of Reason had been re-published by myself or by 
one of ®iy earliest friends, the world.would have supposed that 
it was put forth merely to show the utter futility and impo¬ 
tence, *and vanity*of the author’s arguments : or in order to 
invite a more complete and conclusive refutation than Bishop 
Watson and the other; feeble champions of the faith had 
hitherto produced. Whereas,. if the heroes of Yv mggei y**. 
Grey and Grenville—and the small wits of Holland House, had 
sent the decried work into general circulation, men would 
have exclaimed with oqe voice—they have thrown off the 
mask at^last, and have come forward, openly professing to be 
such* as v/e always thought they were. 

The good old ..adage says, and says truly-—One man may 
steal a liorjje with impunity, whilst another must not even 
look over the hedge. It was not wonderful that the clients of 
the poor Duke of Norfolk, who, it was currently reported, had 
gotten woefully into the wrong box, and into sad disgrace, by 
proposing, as a toast at a public dinner, ' The Majesty of the 
People ! ’—should be net vously apprehensive, lest another 
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decisive step should be taken in the same wrong and dangerous 
direction. 

Much has b*cn said and written about the intolerance and 
persecution of Priests, and if the word Priest lx- used to denote 
those gentry who presided over the Spanish Inquisition and 
other similar establishments, the ■complaint, if there Ik* ant- 
truth inf history, would seem to be but too well founded. Hut 
with regard to clergymen of the established church, in justice 
to them, I am bound by gratitude to declare, that 1 never met 
with anything at their hands but kindness, hospitality, and 
liberality, and not merely towards myself alone : and. 1 believe. 
I never merited any other treatment from them ; but with 
reference^ also to my illhstrious friend, who was doubtless 
represented sometimes v for the most purl falsely as having 
evinced a certain hostility towards their order, li is amly 
right, therefore, to add, that no individual of the Kng’lish 
clergy ever spoke of him to me save in terms of respect ; fully 
and freely acknowledging his remarkable talents, and readily 
conceding, that young men of genius, and of active and inquir¬ 
ing minds, frequently encounter serious doubts and diilimltn s 
at the commencement of their studies, which farther progress 
and ixtrseverance in learning, and a more mature judgment, 
finally solve ‘and gradually dissipate. If I have ever heard 
my friend treated unhamlsomelv and eoiitemjiluoiislv. it has 
been by ignorant and bigoted sectaries, these being, in matters 
of faith anti religious doctrine, coinnumlv of the lowest denomi¬ 
nation. 

I am constrained, however, to except, frou this honourable 
testimony, the, paltry and'pitiful persecution which he suffered 
at Oxford ; which, paltry sind pitiful a^it unquestionably was, 
West, nevertheless, bo duly t-xfualfth. The narrow so, jetv of 
our small college was degraded anti brutalized bv habitual 
drunkenness, or by the habitual toleration of it in otheis*: if 
a hungry young soul hail licenced for,th to pasture upon less 
barren lands, and under the guidance oMrucr shepherd,*, than 
were those who brought cjtcrnal infamv upon Hu- fotyidatihn* 
of the great and good Alfred, the result, at funst to ordinalv 
apprehensions, would have been most probably h^ss unsatis 
factory. 

Shelley was caught one day at Oxford by a vi«dent shower, 
and a furious and sudden storm of*wind : he took shelter under 
some of the buildings of a college if I mistake not. Wadtlam. 

A gentleman saw him from a window? and invite«I him to come 
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and sk in his rooms until the rain should cease. He did so ; 
and they had a long and interesting conversation. The , 
^tranggr spoke of metaphysical and religious subjects, acknow¬ 
ledging frankly that there are many, perplexities, difficulties, 
and obscurities, and that any man, who -thought at all—more 
especially a young man—must feel these sensibly; that 
Locke and Palcy, and the ordinary routine of instructors, 
could not resolve these ; on the contrary, their much vaunted 
volumes only augmented and increased them ; for entire 
satisfaction and full solution it was quite indispensable to 
apply to other and different, to more profound and higher 
" authorities. 

After a very long conversation and much discussion, and 
many learned doubts, the weather having cleared up, Shelley 
quitted the dialectician, being invited to call again, to come 
and renew their discourse, and to improve their acquaintance. 
This he did several times, and paid many visits to Wadham, 
if indeed that college was the scene of the friendly disputa¬ 
tions. He generally gave' me an account of what was said, 
expressing always in warm terms his sense of the candour, 
intelligence, learning, and liberality of his new friend. If he 
ever told me the name, I have forgotten it ; as also whether 
he was a tutor, one of the fellows, or only an inmate of the col¬ 
lege ; whether he was a layman or a clergyman. I have often 
thought that if his good star had led him to a college where he 
would have been treated frankly, kindly, and handsomely, the 
result of his academical residence would have been altogether 
different and more beneficial ; however, it was pre-ordained, 
and no doubt for the wisest purposes, that his lofty, daring 
spirit should undergo the baptism, not of water, but of fire. 

A student was seldom expelled from either of the' Univer¬ 
sities, rarely indeed froth Oxford, for any serious and dis¬ 
creditable cause. It commonly occurred because the pom¬ 
pous folly and preposterous s'elf-impe -tancc of some vulgar 
upstart—some Jack-in-office, some beggar on horseback, some 
set vitor or chapel-clerk, who had been most improperly lifted 
up and exalted into a little brief, local authority, had been 
wounded in his silly pride by what he was pleased to consider 
insubordination and a breach of discipline. Consequently, 
there was little disgrace in the infliction, and the mark of paltry, 
petty, pitiful vengeance was universally and utterly despised. 
Although this is certainly the case, and the stigma is dis¬ 
regarded, the outrage against my incomparable friend was not 
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the less abominable. Tlie opprobrium under which the 
University fell on that Account is not the less crying and 
flagrant. , # 

Many zealous and ardent worshippers of genius maintain 
that the execrable criipc demands solemn and public expiation, 
by conspicuous atonement, by some striking and kisting tri¬ 
bute to tjie memory of the highly gifted and insulted pasty. 
They contend that inasmuch as the duration*of a body cor¬ 
porate is eternal, and through perpetual succession the indivi¬ 
duality and personality are unchanged, the present authorities 
of the University arc not less amenable or liable to disgrace, 
censure, and punishment, to comflgn punishment, than were 
those wretched men whose hands actually struck tjie base and 
cowardly blow. In strict justice, therefore, they urge that, 
unless honourable amends be forthwith made, the JT CC * 
Chancellor and Proctors of the University, and the Master of 
University College ought to be scourged, openly and severely, 
throughout the whole length <>J High Street. 

The same strictness of the highest justice also peremptorily 
demands, as they, nothing doubting, do assert, that bare¬ 
headed and barefooted, with no other garment than their 
shirts, and with halters round their necks, having received the 
prescribed ntfmbcr of strides, they should ask pardon humbly, 
on their knees, of God, and of His holy angels, for the tyranny 
and insolence of those whom they at present represent, towards 
an angelic spirit; in order.thal, being thus admonished, they 
stay learn justice, and not again to contemn (fod-like men, the 
heroes of the earth, and its sail. 

I repeat modestly what I have often heard from the lips of 
hero-worshippers; neither then nor nmv presuming to affirm, 
of to ricn/rthc correctness of t|fcii»o»>nclusions, because 1 am 
myself, in some slight degree, interested aiwl implicated in the 
matters in ipiestion ; and that a man should be judge ii» his 
own cause is never expedient? 


CHAPTER X 

I had been invited to spend the Raster Vacation at Field 
Place. I have been reminded veary lately of a trifling circum¬ 
stance, which I had entirely forgotten, but of which 1 instantly 
became reminiscent. In accepting* the invitation three or 
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four months before the time to which it related, I had expressed 
a doubt whether it was prudent to lciok so far into the future : 
.this pretended scrujlle caused much amusement, in the family, 
and seemed extremely grotesque anjj ludicrous ; so much so 
that it was always borne in mind. “Events proved painfully 
that my doubt was but toO well founded, although I felt no 
reason at the time for doubting ; and without intending to 
prophesy, I was a true prophet. 

It is possible that the Muses may not be less prone to tittle- 
tattle than other mature virgins, for there is gossip even in an 
University. I found amongst my father’s papers a gossiping 
letter, * a foolish performance ’ enough ; but, as it is a con¬ 
temporary 'narrative of ‘ the late bccurrcncc at University 
College I will extract a portion of it; it is partly true, and 
par.tly false, as such narratives usually arc. 

There was no desire to be singular, or even to be dual, for 
two singulars would make a dual. The two young men 
associated chiefly with each other, but they kept company 
with others also ; but little, in truth, with men of their own 
college, because their society was not congenial. They often 
took long walks together into the country, a recreation which 
was highly approved of ; the lectures and other duties detained 
them until one or two, the public dinner was at four ; there 
was no obligation to dine in hall, and it is obvious that it was 
impossible to walk for live or six hours without giving up the 
college dinner. Shelley was always dressed like a gentleman, 
handsomely indeed ; but there was something of singularity in 
h's appearance, it must be admitted. Mis throat was often - 
bare, the collar of his shirt open, in days when a huge neck¬ 
cloth was the mode ; other men’s heads, like those of private 
soldiers, were then clipped quite close, the poet’5’locks were 
long, which certainly was a singular phenomenon, and stream¬ 
ing like a meteor ; and the air of his little round hat upon his 
little round head was troubled and pi :uliar. 

1 We arc charged with seeming to say, ‘ We are superior to 
eX brybody ! ’ I acknowledge the truth of the charge, I accept 
the challenge ; and I now say boldly, confidently, and without 
fear of contradiction, of my .incomparable friend, ‘He was 
superior to everybody ! ’ 

I found also a letter, of which 1 knew nothing, and which I 
had never seen before, from Shelley to my father, amongst his 
paptrs, after the death of my father and of Shelley. It has no 
date, but was written irnthe trellised room, with the kindest 
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and moat honourable filings, and plainly under Strong 
emotion, being confused and inaccurate, p thing unusual, and 
almost unprecedented with my true yoke fellow. 

I do not believe, that Mr. T. Shelley ever let fall the expres¬ 
sions which were imptitcd to him. It is my duty to s]H*ak the 
truth, the whole truth, and therefore I cannot lmt confess that 
the poor fellow had many undeih.ind w,t\s ; tlu se I found out 
sometimes long subsequent to the event. I discovered them 
casually after an absence from him. and more particularly after 
his last long sad absence ; but the obligation to tell the whole 
truth requires, that I should* ad<k that his nndcihand ways 
differed in on* very important respect horn those ol other 
people. *l‘he latter were concealed, because they’weie mean, 
selfish, sordid, too bad. 4 n one word to be told : his set rets. on 
the contrary, were hidden through tnodesly. delicacy. r 
osity, refinement of soul, through a dislike to be praised 4ml 
thanked for noble, disinterested, high minded deeds, fot 
incredible liberality and self sat nl<#c. 

I did not know of the existent e of his letter to my lather 
until I found it, when lie was no more, alter the hand that 
wrote it had been rapidly reduced to ashes in a (init ial hie, 
kindled on tl^e coast of Italy in obedient <- to the stint laws 
and regulations of quarantine. ' 

()f these tragic scenes 1 must discourse at length lun alter, 
pain(ul as the task will be ; for the present it sudices to say that, 
like every other memorial iff the Divine Poet which I jiftssess, 
and in due season will (reclv produce, it iemin<letl me (mtihlv, 
yet needlessly, of the greatness of mv loss. \Vbai answer w,ti 
returned to the letter does not appear, anti tan never appear ; 
without doubt, a courteous ami a_beAmiing one 


hlh Afrit. i s i o 

H. J. came to me this moin’jig from Oxford. I have h.ul 
the whole history from him : and the mason of all this strange 
conduct in your son and Shelley is what f supposed. a d<*ai<J^ 
be singular. There is no "striking impiety in,the p.itnpWlel : t 
but. it goes to show, that, because a supreme |tnu r i.muof )n 
lx seen, such jxiwcr mav be doubled to exist, ft A a foolish 
performance, so far as argument goes ; but written m good 
language. These two voting men gave tip associating will* 
any body else some months since; never dined in College; 
dressed differently from all others, ami did everything in their 
power to show singularity, as much as\o say, ‘ We are »uj>crior 
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to evefybody They have been writing Novels. Shelley has 
published his, and your son has not. Shelley is son to the 
Jlember for Shore hain. He has always been odd, I find, and 
suspected of insanity, but of great acquirements ; so is your 
son ; I mean, as to the latter, he is of high repute in College. 

C. K. 

To J. H. Norton. 


15, Poland Street. 

Sir, 

I accompanied (at his desire) Mr. Jefferson Hogg to 
Mr. C., who was intrustccf with certain proppsitions to be 
offered to my friend. I was there "extremely surprised ; no 
less hurt than surprised, to find, my,father in his interview 
with'Mr. C. had, either unadvisedly or intentionally, let fail 
expressions, which conveyed an idea, that Mr. J. If. was the 
‘ original corruptor ’ of my principles. That on this subject 
(notwithstanding his long experience) Mr. T. Shelley must 
know less than his son, will be conceded ; and I feel it but 
justice, in consequence of your feelings, so natural, what Mr. 
C. communicated, positively to deny the assertion ; I feel 
this tribute, which I have paid to the just sense of horror you 
entertain, to be due to you, as a gentleman. ° I hope, my 
motives stand excused to your candour. 

Myself and my friend have offered concessions ; painful, 
indeed, they are to myself, but such as on mature considera¬ 
tion we find due to our high sense of filial duty. 

,Permit me to request your indulgence for the liberty I have 
taken in thus addressing you. 

I remain your obedient humble servant, 

P. 15 . Shelley. 

To John Hogg,‘Esq. 


February, 1857. 


Dear U. 

' You know he was fond of chemistry, and in one of his 
experiments he set fire to the butler. Laker, and then soused 
him with a pail of cold watc-. On another occasion, in the 
spring of 1811, he went with C. to the British Forum, in the 
vicinity of Covent Garden. It was then a spouting club, in 
which Gale Jones and other Radicals abused all existing 
governments. Bysshe made so good a speech, complimenting 
and differing from the previous orators, that when he left the 
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room, there was a rush to find out who he was, ami toanduce 
him to attend there again. He gave them a false name and 
address, not onring a farthing alnrut the‘meeting, or lj>c ob¬ 
jects there discussed. ^ . may know some anecdotes almut 
him ; he was more with him than l was. as at that time*! was 
engaged in professional pursuits* 

I am sorry for the loss of all Hvsshe’s letters, which, with 
others, were destroyed when I left London for Kdmburgh. I 
never saw him after his second marriage, 

I remain your affectionate i oumu, 

I 

To 11 . S. 

Di ar J. 

This chemical anecdote may. I think. !><■ plaee<f*4vith 
iny recollections on the same suhjeit. i forget whetlyi I 
mentioned the dreadful slate he was in h\ , .un less tii.mipula- 
tion of combustibles ; his bantjs ,^id f.u <■ being hyim-d and 
blackened by some badly managed expemm nt. either at 
I-toil or Oxford. He had i.uistn to play with, I fancy, for 
our white frocks used, in a mysterious manner, to be found 
stained with black marks, pinnotmerd bv flu- learned bitiai 
caustic ; and we poor little ignoramuses were ae< used iff 
knowing how it came there: and l can feel now m^ stupid, 
childish silence, ami wonder at the ina inoveable stain. Now 
I can imagine, our freipfent \isits to 1h<t Hall Ofamber. 
llysshe’s room, ware the eeit.uu means of getting ii^uked. 

II. S, 


W<* had lived together m I.opdmwne.uIv a month, and not 
withstanding occasional. mtei i upturns bw distuibing foxes, 
on the whole very happily : we were now to p.ut. but only, it 
was believed, for a short tnJe : in less than a month out 
pleasant student life was to re< 0111111041 e at Yoik. and to be 
continued there as agreeabK as ever, w it hout fi t 01 hmdt^MM. 
for a year. At the expiration of the year it*w.is to be <*.ilinf\* 
enjoyed in London for an mdelyiite period. during the i<muni 
der of our lives. So was it that man piojmsed of tie- e tual 
disposition, hereafter. 

I quitted Shelley with rnut uaU regret. leaving him alone in 
the trcHised chamber, where he was to remain, a bright*-yed. 
restless fox amidst sour grajres, riof„as his jioetu imagination 
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at fir^fc suggested, for ever, but a little while longer. I left 
London at nine o’clock in the evenihg by the Holyhead mail, 
having dined with the grave companion of mx journey at a 
coffee-feouse in Bond Street. In the morning we found our¬ 
selves at Birmingham, and breakfasted the Hen and Chick¬ 
ens, which at that time was one of the worst and dirtiest of the 
many bad and dirty inns which made the recollections of 
former days too often bitter. The third person at breakfast 
was an outside passenger, an Irishman, who informed us, that 
on a former occasion, when he was at Birmingham, he happened 
to be short of money, the rents of his estates not having been 
duly remitted to him, so that he was obliged to praise a sum on 
his watch, a gold watch, which he'produced. My r cautious 
companion began to look rather alarmed at this opening, as if he 
feared our new friend from the outside was about to require of 
him' a loan on the security of the gold watch. He answered 
hint shortly, but the narration was not to be broken off so 
easily: ‘ Accordingly, I askqd the waiter at this hotel to 

recommeftd a respectable'pawnbroker to me ; he did so. I 
went to his shop, and was treated very handsomely ; he at 
once advanced on the watch, without any difficulty, more 
than I had expected ; and, indeed, I found him to be a liberal, 
intelligent, and high-minded man, and a most perfect gentle¬ 
man. I have recommended him to many of my friends, and 
as you,* sir, may probably have occasion to raise money in 
that way, I will point out his shqp to you before you quit 
Birmingham, if you will give me leave ’. My companion, a 
prudeht, precise, scrupulous, exact, and thriving man, shrank 
back at the proposal. He felt that it was just as probable 
that he should murdet;, the landlord, rob the inn, and then 
set fire to the filthy Hen •and Chickens, as that he should ever 
be under the necessity df pledging .his watch. 

‘ No ! no 1 sir, I thank you, it is unnecessary ; that is quite 
out of my way ; pray, do not trouble yourself ! ’ 

‘ It is no trouble at all : you can see the shop from the door 
sl*dhe inp. Yoti may not want mopey yourself, but some of 
‘your‘friends vc£y likely will.’ 

The morp the Irishman pressed, the more my companion 
held back : the former seemed quite uneasy that his obliging 
offer was declined ; so to soothe his wounded feelings, I inter¬ 
posed : ‘ If the place can be seen from the door of the inn, you 
mayushow it me ; that will do as well ’. I went to the door 
with him, and he pointed tout a pawnbroker’s shop, and begged 
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me to remembes th# situation and the name : 1 promised to 
remember them. 

We had remained in Birmingham already longer thj»n it is 
usual for a mail coach remain, and we suddenly resumed 
our seats at the sound of the horn. My companion* as I 
fancier!, seemed unhappy, when 1* went out of the room with ' 
the Irishman. To relieve his mind, 1 said, ' As the man Mils 
getting so uneasy, to comfort him 1 just allowVd him to show 
me the shop.’ 

‘Yes, it was very good-natured of you ! that was char¬ 
acteristic ; was it not ? altog^tluT Irish ! l or my pait. 1 never 
like to trust jjiyself alone with an Irishman ; 1 arn always s 
afraid l«*t the fellow shduld take it into his head io cut my 1 
throat! ’ 

When we were changing horses, the son of lain came to 
the window, ' Do you recollect the stiop and llie name ? Aie 
you sure ? I can give you the address ! ‘ 

‘Thank you; I recolioct tlym '-J 

He disappeared, we saw no more of him. and my cautious 
companion seemed to be relieved. 

We left the mail, or rather the mail left us behind at Shrews¬ 
bury. Wc ordered a post-chaise and chops, and went foitli 
to take a lortk at the pictures,pie old town, and the beautiful 
river Severn, which were new to me. and then returned to our 
inn. Wc dined ill the same room with a venerable oh?«lergv- 
man, and a pretty young female who had a baby m he; aims. 
They were taking tea. 

‘Wife, or daughter?’ We mooted the..pi.sti<m, as 
were jolted along to Kllesinere. 1 opined that she was lus 

w >fc- ... it 

‘ N'o ‘ said my companion sndlgyantly, although an o< 

man himself. ‘ That is impossible ;*that eld fellow can never 

have such a pretty young wife ! 

‘ Not impossible, by aw nie.fns ; oply h<* is a very fortunate 
old fellow, if he really has so young so-charming a wife ' 

The discussion became, animated, my tomfanion Jet rt*wsr 
the front window, and asked the jxrst-boy V»»o "“’V w ' rr ; 
A post-boy knows nothing Ixyond lus horses' h< ad 4 ; he could 

not tell us. ... 

■ The next time I go to Shrewsbury, I will ask the landlady . 


she will inform me.’ * 

I never heard what the decision was, 
improbable that it was in my favour ; 


and therefore it is not 
that she was his wife. 
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Oh ! happy divine ! A divine for a huSband, and a divine 
wife ! 

c The Wrekin was pointed out to me, and some»other remark¬ 
able objects by the way ; and after-a rough ride we arrived 
at Ellesmere. It is a sweet spot, in a pleasant country, seated 
on the margin of a pretty there, or lake, of clear water. We 
had a most delightful supper ; it was called a Welsh rabbit, 
and was said to be the true genuine and native form of that 
engaging little creature. There was bright, pale amber ale, 
sweetened with loaf sugar, and flavoured with nutmeg, in a 
large silver bowl ; slices of toasted bread floated in this nectar. 
' Some excellent toasted cheese was brought- in, smoking, 
hissing hot. A slice of toast was transferred from -the bowl 
to the plate, and the melted cheese we« spread upon it; the 
gol<Jui liquor was ladled out into glasses. Thus we supped, 
not only on the first evening, but on every other during my 
stay at Ellesmere. I never fed on nectar and ambrosia before, 
and I regret to add that I hava never partaken of the banquets 
of the immortal gods since. No substance, solid or fluid, 
differs so much in quality as the ale or beer in various parts 
of England. In the northern counties it is peculiarly detest¬ 
able. If it were .clear, which it never is there, it would be a 
liquor as generous as the water that drains from a peat-bog. 
It must be a guilty land indeed, which the angry gods have 
visited with the tremendous visitation of bad beer ! I found 
at Ellosmere a young college friend ; he was visiting, during 
the Easter vacation, in the same bachelor's house as myself ; 
wp walked, or rode on horseback, all the morning, about this 
singularly pleasant land, and after dinner we rowed a hand¬ 
some barge, with sorm assistance,' round the pretty mere, 
and across its still, pellucid waters ; our exploits in this line 
were long remembered ; the tradition of them came to my 
ears'many years after. We visited several of the neighbouring 
squires, and partook of their' free hospitality, tasting that 
fine old, port wine, which is not the least striking of the many 
jfcrffrantic* beauties of North Wales- Their society was not 
the less agreeable and amusing, because it was somewhat 
peculiar aryl characteristic ; the conversation, for example, 
would often become eminently Celtic after dinner, particularly 
when the excellent port began to operate, and the warm 
Cambrian blood had grown still warmer. They then talked 
of their quarrels ; of horsewhipping and knocking down ; 
pf breaking the neck, beating out the brains, and cutting out 
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a rascal’s liver.* The whither was charming. I i*aa always 
in the open air ; for reading there was little leisure : the tale* 
of La Fontaine, two or three of the minor works of Xenophon, 
as his discourse on Hunting ; and a cursory survey of a news¬ 
paper, comprehended my course of study in the county of 
Salop. We made several agreeable excursions. Of these, * 
the chief was our expedition to Llangollen. I first entered 
the Principality in a jxist-chaise ; we came ii]H*n the wonderful 
bridge of junction, Pont t'ysylte, and we walked across it. 
along the towing-path of the canal, of which the budge is the 
aqueduct, and then into the tuniy'l at the farther end. by the 
same path. ■ ^n our return, we descended to the lovely rivert 
Dee, which the lofty bridge so proudly liestrutrs. On the' 
banks of the river, » great crowd of country jieoplc was 
assembled to witness the rites of a congregation of Anahajoists. 
We joined them just in time to see an old man in a loose 
flannel gown sci/.e an old woman, dressed m the same manner, 
by the arm, and wade with homing the middle of tjn- stream, 
which reached up to their waists. She then gave him her 
hands, and throwing herself backwards, baptism by total 
immersion was achieved bv the old minister, pie< iselv as 
bathing in tjic sea is effected by old bathing women. Nome 
prayers, doubtless, were repeated, but we could not hear 
them. Whilst the dripping pair came slowly out of ihe river, 
the bystanders sang hymns in Welsh, and their loud ciy filled 
the valley. We ordered dinner at Llangollen, ami w.-Jked to 
Valle Crucis, a sweet religions seclusion, and to some other 
very striking points of view. Our exei< isedbmng the moan¬ 
ing, and the glad sound of the Welsh h.op during dinner, made 
a poor meal less unpalatable. Alte» dinner, we visited the 
residence of the two lady-friends ! 1 T«adv Kle.mor (hitler and 
Miss Ponsonby, whose strong mutual attachment was esteemed 
still more remarkable and ronjantic than their abode. * 

The church was ojx-n, and we entered it. We bad assisted 
at the ceremony of adult baptism before j we n<iw were 
witnesses of infant baptism. The tones of the Welsl*laiyjA,IB*J 
were solemn and sonorous, and the water by means of which 
the young soldier of Christ was to Ik? initiated mas not th<* 
noble stream of Dee, but only so much of the saving fluid as 
a broken pie-dish, standing in the font. <ould contain. Ihe 
broken pic-dish amused us greatly, not fn-causr it was a vessel 
of dishonour, ill-suited for a staid occasion, but as lx#ni i a 
symbol. ' ~ 
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Our. kind host was familiar with Wales, with its usages - 
warlike and convivial: he said to us, when our chaise entered 
f the Principality in 'the morning, ‘Now, keep,,a sharp look¬ 
out, young gentlemen, and see ifyqp can find a whole man. 

I never could ! ’ ° 

He informed us that whenever a Welshman goes to market, 
to u. fair, or indeed from home, on any mission, he has a drink, 
and, if possible, a fight also. If the latter cannot be had, lie 
remains drinking until he is quite drunk and it is quite dark, 
and then, returning homewards, by steep, rugged, and devious 
paths, he falls down—up, over,, or into some perilous place, 
and so sustains as much damage as he could,have found in 
battle. We looked out, as we were directed, both* in going 
and in returning : one man had his g,rm in a sling, another 
walked with a crutch ; on this eye there was a patch ; that 
head was bound up ; something or other had been mended, 
and was still out of repair,—in every male on the road. The 
women were quite sound, in their blue cloth jackets and round 
black feit hats—they seemed brisk and entire ; but their 
mates were all fractured, more or less. The broken pie-dish 
in the font, therefore, was an emblem, a type, a pledge, that 
the young Christian would always fight manfully, although 
,not always perhaps under those banners to which his fidelity 
had been promised. 

The Welsh rabbit, our usual supper, was still dearer to us 
than ewer, after the greasy, blackened chops and tough steaks 
of Llangollen. 

v Wh1lst I, like mere matter-of-fact man, was taking the 
world easily, and prosaically enjoying life as it came, my poor 
absent friend, as his tetters too plainly testify, was paying 
the penalty of his poetic'timperamcnt, and suffering severely 
from the cruel ache's and 'pains of imagination. 

, Poi.a;S 15 Street, April 18, 1811. 

Mv^Jar Frje.no, * 

rtVkCi Certainly this place" is a little solitary, but as a person 
* cannot bo quiteJalonc when he has even got himself with him, 
I get on pretty well. I have employed myself in writing 
poetry, and as I go to bed at eight o’clock, time passes quicker 
than it otherwise might. 

Yesterday I had a letter from Whitton to invite me to his 
houfc ; of course, the answer was negative. I wrote to say, 
that I would resign all claim to the entail, if he would allow me 
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two hundred jroumls a year, anti divide llu* rest among mv 
sisters. Of course he will not refuse the ojtcr. Von remarked 
that, in Lord Blount Kdgccomlie's hermitage. 1 should have, 
nothing to talk of but .jnyself : nor have I anything here, 
except I shouhl transrribe the jcux-<l'aptil of the maid. 

Mr. I’ll fold has written a very <*i v 1 1 letter ; my mother in¬ 
tercepted that sent to my father, and wrote to me to eofne, 
inclosing the money. I. of course, returned it. 

Miss Westbrook lias this moment called on me, with Iter 
sister. It certainly was very kind *>f her. Adieu 1 

The post goes. 

\ out 4, 

. • !“. It. S. 

To T. J. 11., I'llesn»re. 

k 

i l >NI i< iN, I f'nt : ). i N i i. 

Mv iikar Fiui:m>. 

You have, with wondetfjil sag.itity. no doul.t, h lute. I 
an argument of mine, the very e\i?teme ol win* ti i had hu 
gotten. Something smgularlv loneeited, n<* doubt. bv the 
remarks you make on it. 1 • iin- llowerv language. yon say : 
well. I cannot help it : you see me in mv w* alo st moments. 
All I can toll Von of it is. that I * < i t.nnly was not laughing, as, 
you conjecture. I his circumstance may go against me. 1 
do not know that it will, however, as I have bv no* means 
a precise idea of w 'hat the subject of this composition w.iy 

< The Galilean is not a favonnte <*l mm*- h hi'-n* li autlioi 
writes. The French w rite atitl.u iously *ishlv. ‘ So far 
from owing him any thanks for Ins favnuts, I < annot avoul 
confessing that I owe a secret giudge,to his *. irp» liter ship 
charpenterie. The reflecting ivirt* *»l the * omnium!y that 
part in whose happiness w<- plulosifplieis.liave so strong an 
interest -certainly do not require Ins morality, win* li. where 
there is no vice, fetters vertue* Here we all agree, l et this 
horrid Galilean rule the C,ni.ull <• th*iu' I give them up'. 
And f give them up : I ryill no more mix pollti* s aryl \ i«s<-r 
they are incompatible. 

My little friend Harriet W. is gone t*. her pi icon house. She 
is quite well in health ; at hast so sh<- savs. though sl.e hs.ks 
very much otherwise. I saw her yesterday- I wnl with n r 
sister to Miss H.’s, an*l walked akout ( lapliarn < oniim.ii with 
them for two hours. The youngest is a most amiable «rrl; 
the eldest is really conceited, but very condescending. I took 
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the sacrament with her on Sunday. You say I talk philo¬ 
sophically of her kindness in calling on me. She is very charit¬ 
able and good. I shall always think of it with gratitude, 
because I certainly did not deserve ij, and she exposed herself 
to much possible odium. It is perhaps scarcely doing her a 
kindness—it is perhaps inducing positive unhappiness—to 
point out to her a road which leads to perfection, the attain¬ 
ment of which, perhaps, does not repay the difficulties of the 
progress. What do you think of this ? If trains of thought, 
development of mental energies influence in any degree a future 
state ; if this is even possible—if it stands on at all securer 
ground than mere hypothesis ; then is it not a service ? Where 
am I gotten ? perhaps into another ridiculous argument. I 
will not proceed, for I shall forget all J have said, and cannot, 
in justice, animadvert upon any of your critiques. 

f. called on John Grove this morning. I met my father in 
the passage, and politely inquired after his health. He looked 
as blacky as a thunder-cjpud r and said, 1 Your most humble 
servant ! ’ I made him a low bow, and wishing him a very 
good morning—passed on. He is very irate about my pro¬ 
posals. I cannot resign anything till I am twenty-one. I 
cannot do anything, therefore I have three more years to con¬ 
sider of the matter you mentioned. I shall go clown to Field 
Place soon. I wait for Mr. Pilfold’s arrival, with whom I 
shall depart, lie is resolved (the old fellow) that I shall not 
stay at Field Place. If I please —as I shall do for some time— 
I will. This resolution of mine was hinted to him : ‘ Oh ! then 
I shall take his 1 sister away before he comes ’. But I shall 
follow her, as her retirement cannot be a secret. This will 
probably lead me to wander about for some time. You 
will hear from me, hovVeVery wherever I am. If all these 
things are useless,' you will see me at York, or at Ellesmere, 
if you still remain there. The scenery excites mournful 
ideas. I am sorry to hear it ;T hoped that it would have had 
a contrary effect. May I indulge the idea that York is as 
stupid an Oxford. And yet you did- not wander alone amid the 
mountains ? Pthink I shall live at the foot of Snowdon. Sup¬ 
pose we both go there directly ? Do not be surprised if you sec 
me at Ellesmere. Yes, you would, for it would be a strange 
thing. I am now nearly recovered. Strange that Florian 
could not see the conclusions from his own reasoning. How 
cam the hope of a higher reward stimulating an action"make 
it virtuous, if the essence of virtue is disinterested, as all, who 
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know anything qf virtue, must allow, as he docs allow. ,ltow 
inconsistent is this religiotT ' How aj>t to jtervert the judge 
nicnt, and finely the heart of the most Amiably intcnUonod 
who confide in it ! 1 wi^|i 1 was with you in the mountains , 

could not we live Untie ? * 

Direct to 15 , Poland Street. I»wiitc to morrow' to Yoik. 

Your atleelionate Flirttd, • 

P. H. S. 

Your B.- is worse than stupid ; lie is provoking. Have 

you really no one to associate with not even a peasant, a 
child of nature, a spider ■ \nd*lhis limn the hetinit. the 
philosopher ? ^>h, yon are light to laugh .it me., 1 finished 
the little poem, one statya •>( which you said was pu tty ; tt >s, 
on the whole, a most stupid thing; as vou will < unless, v^linr 
I some day inflict .1 perusal of it on vmn liniment eats. N et 1 
have nothing to amuse myself with, and if it does not mplie 
others and you cannot n\md il^ I do not see linn li li.uiii in 
being mad. 

You even vindicate it in some almost mspn < d st.ni/.is, win* h 
1 found among my trunsi upturns In day. 

Adieu ! 1 am going to Miss \V.'s to dimiei. H< i lather is 

out. 1 will tvrite toinmiow. 

To T. J. 11.. Ellesmere. 

I,im oi.n’s Inn l n i.n ., .1 Mil ixn. 

• • 

I am now at (now's. 1 don't know when 1 am. w here I 
will be. Future, present, past, IS all .I im-»; it sei ills asjf 
I had begun existence anew , unih i air pui s so untavoiii.ihlr 
Yet no! That is stu|>ni k My pom Ijjth f r i < rid has In en ill. 
her sister sent for me the other aiglli*, 1 found In i on a < mu h 
pale; her father is civil to me. very stiaitgely ; the sistn is 
tix> civil by half. She began talking about I'.lwur. 1 phdo 
soplii/ed, and the youn.-st sard. sh<^ had such a lieada< lie, 
that she could not bear conversation. • Her sister then went 
away, and I stayed till ^aif past twelve. tf< t fatly-i h-b 
large party below, lie invited me ; I refused. I'< s ! • I"' *" '"I* 

the wretch, shall fall ! Harriet wall do for one o( tjjc > rushers, 
and the eldest (Emily), with some taming, will do. too. I lav 
are both very clever, and the youngest (my friend) is amiable. 
Yesterday she was better, to-drfy her father conijwlled her 
to go to Clapham, whither 1 have conducted her, and h am 
now returned. Why is it, that the moment we two are sc par- 
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ated, J. can scarcely set bounds to my hatred of intolerance ; 
is it feeling ? is it passion ? I would Villingly persuade myself 
that it is neither ; -willingly would I persuade yiyself that all 
\hat is amiable, all that is good, fal^s by its prevalence, and 
that*/ ought unceasingly to attempt ijts destruction. Yet, 
i you say that millions of bad are necessary for the existence of 
a few pre-eminent in excellence. Is not this a despotism of 
virtue, which is inconsistent with its nature ? Is it not the 
Asiatic tyrant, who renders his territory wretched to fill his 
seraglio ? the shark, who must glut his maw with millions 
of fish, in order that he may exjst ? I have often said, that 
/ I doubted your divinities, and*if this inference follows the 
• established *hypothesis of their existence, I ao noj; merely 
doubt, but hope that my doubts are founded on truth. 

I ^Jrink, then, that the term ‘ superior ’ is bad, as it involves 
this horrible consequence. Let the word ' perfect then, be 
offered as a substitute; to which each who aspires, may 
indulge a hope of arriving ; 05 rather every one (speaking of 
men) may*hope to contribute to woman’s arrival, which, in fact, 
is themselves advancing ; although, like the shadow preceding 
the figure, or the spiral, it always may advance, and never 
touch. 

My sister does not come to town, nor will she Sver, at least 
I can sec no chance of it. I will not deceive myself ; she is 
lost, loft to everything ; Intolerance has tainted her—she 
talks c^nt and twaddle. I would nqt venture thus to prophesy 
without being nfost perfectly convinced in my own mind of 
the triith of whatj say. It may not be irretrievable ; but, yes, 
it *s ! A young female, who only once, only for a short time, 
asserted her claim to anjinfettered use of reason, bred up with 
bigots, having before her .eyes,examples of the consequences 
of scepticism, or even of philosophy, which she must now see 
to lead directly to the former. A mother, who is mild and 
tolerant, yet narrow-minded ; £ow, I ask, is she to be rescued 
from its influence ? 

MUH&&&11 ypu, my'dear friend, openly,,the feelings of my mind, 
the state of its Convictions on every subject; this, then, is 
one, and I do not expect that you will say, ‘ It must be so 
painful to your feelings, that I hope you will never again mention 
it’. I do not expect you to say, ‘ I had rather you were under 
a pleasing error ; it is not a friendly act to dissipate the mists, 
<- whicl* hide a frightful prospectOn other subjects you have 
soared above prejudices, y$m have investigated them, terrible 
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as they may have appeared, and resolved to abide by the' re¬ 
sult of that investigation.' And you have abided by it. Why 
then should £here yet remain a subject on whiclj, you 
profess yourself fearful inquire ? I will not"allow you to' 
say incompetent. Error cannot in any of its shapes be good, 
I cannot conceive the possibility. “ 

You talk of the credulity of mankind, its proneness to super¬ 
stition, that it ever has been a slave to the vilest of errors. Is 
your inference necessary, or direct, that it ever will continue 
so ? You say that ‘ I have no idea how society could be freed 
from false notions on almost cycry subject ’. No ; nor would 
the first man ii^_ the world, supposing that there ever was one, 
at the mqment of his arriving to his estate, have any concep¬ 
tion how a fertile piece;, of land would look without weeds ; 
he stares at it, and thinks it is least of all fitted for his «|pn- 
venienccs, when a stricter searching into its nature would 
convince him that it was calculated to contribute to them 
with a sufficient proportion of labour, more than the barer 
land, which appeared clear. 


Dares the lama, most fleet of the sous of the wind, 

The lion to rouse from his skull-covered lair ? 

When tins, tiger approaches can the fast-fleeting hind 
Repose trust in his footsteps of air ? 

No ! Abandon’d he sinks in a trance of despair. 

The monster transfixes his prey, 

On the sand flows his life-blood away ; 

Whilst India’s rocks to his death-yells reply. 

Protracting the horrible harmony. 

Yet the fowl of the desert, when danger encroaches. 

Dares fearless to perish defending her brood, 

Though the fiercest of clfmd-piercing tytants approaches. 
Thirsting—aye, thirsting for blood 
And demands, like mankind, his brother for-food ; 

Yet more lenient, more gentle than they ; 

For hunger, not glory, the pjfey 
Must perish. Revenge does not howl in the dead, 

Nor ambition witli fame crown the murderer’s head. 

, . B 

Though weak, as the lama, that bounds on the mountains. 
And endued*n<it with fast-fleeting footsteps of air. 

Yet, yet will I draw from the purest of fountains. 

Though a fiercer than tiger is there. 

Though more dreadful than death, it scatters despair, 
Though its shadow eclipses the /lay. 

And the darkness of deepest dismay 
Spreads the influence of soul-chilling terror around, 

And lowers on the corpses, that rot c.a the ground. 
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' Jhey came to the fountain to draw from its stream. 

Waves too pure, too celestial, foramortals to° see ; 

They bathed for while in its silvery beam, 

„ Then perish’d, and perish’d like me. 

For in vain from the grasp of the Bjgot I flee ; 

The most tenderly loved of my soul 
Are slaves to his hated,control. 

He pursues me, he blasts me ! ’Tis in vain that X fly : 

What remains, but to curse him,—to curse him and die ? 

There it is—a mad effusion of this morning ! I had resolved 
not to mortgage before you left London ; I told you, that I 
should divide it with my sister^ and leave everything else to 
fate. 

Your affectionate "friend, 

P. B. S. 

Tjt T, J. H., Ellesmere. 


CHAPTER XI 

The pleasant passages in this life come to an end, as well as 
a its painful incidents, with this difference, however, that the 
former always seem to terminate more speedily. My young 
college? friend had returned to Oxford, my older and original 
companion and myself were to travel together to York. We 
reached Chester^ if I remember rightly, in a post-chaise. Some 
twenty years l;W.cr I had occasion to become very familiar 
with that venerable city, and, from the peculiar circumstances 
of my position, with i^s decayed aijd dilapidated, but ancient 
and remarkable institutions ^lso ; but this was my first visit 
to the renowned Roma*rt camp and city of West Chester. I 
was surprised by its Rows, its gates, and walls, delighted 
with its beautiful site and ncfble ri\ er ; and the walk round 
its walls, which 11 f ”c enjoyed many times since before break- 
'..‘S -h^s left'S'recoilecti'on so charming that l wOuH gladly 
lay Sown my p^n, and go forth, and make the pleasant circuit 
at once, and once more. 

The journey from one Roman city to the other—from Chester 
to York—was tedious and abominable ; a slow, heavy, uneasy 
coach, rough roads, steep interminable hills, and filthy inns, 
and. barbarous and disgusting fellow-travellers. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the borders of. Yorkshire and Lancashire entertain 
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mutually an intense dislike for each other, and in this dislike, 
certainly, both parties are fully justified. 

The Yorkshiseman has a profound contempt for the under- # 
standing of the Lancastrian, he accounts him a simpleton— 
a poor fool, and calls' him such. The Lancashireman views 
his neighbour precisely in the same light, and treats him in the 
same manner. Whilst each utterly despises the other, edfch 
has a most exaggerated opinion of his own acuteness, and 
this he is perpetually endeavouring to demonstrate by over¬ 
reaching him in a bargain. As soon as the rivals meet, one 
of them instantly proposes eui exchange—a swap, is their 
phrase—to bari^r watches, knives, handkerchiefs, hats ; article 
against article of the same or of a different description, of 
equal value, or with a» balance to be adjusted by money. 
This traffic was kept up whilst we were on the frontiers, 
indeed during the greater part of our journey. It was carried 
on invariably in a loud, angry voice, in an uncouth dialect, 
with contemptuous menacing gestures, and sometimes an 
inside passenger bawling out through the window, or standing 
up with his head thrust out., would haggle in rude clamorous 
wrath with some brother Vandal on the top of the coach, touch¬ 
ing an exchange of waistcoast. 

I had never assisted at a swap before, or fallen in with these, 
borderers ; the trafficking savages seemed to be the most 
odious of mankind. I have since learned that the savage is 
still more offensive when he is half-civilized, when he has 
grown into a Manchesterman, a cotton lord ; and more 
especially when he is unhappily in a position to swap, as ,a 
mischievous minister, on an extensive scale, basely and 
perniciously. 

To see Leeds again, it is said,*is lojike it less than before. 

I had already seen that town more than once, and I have seen 
it since so often, that I can revisit it now without any increased 
aversion. We passed a night Very uncomfortably, of course, 
at Leeds, and the next morning—I believe it was Sunday— 
a two-horse coach took us -to York—to York, with wJ'iclyTiiy J 
I was then tolerably well acquainted, and with which I have 
since had so many opportunities to become perfectl35 familiar : 
and here the race-horse was at once put into the dung-cart. 

I was introduced the same day to the conveyancer, at whose 
chambers my professional studies were to commence. He was 
a worthy, good-natured, friendly man—a right good fefiow, 
indeed ; a provincial barrister with u fair share of business ; 

P 
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and sufficiently well acquainted with the routine of practice. 
This was all; the learned gentleman had as much of human 
learning as his horse,—just as much erudition as his saddle, 
and Jus attainments were graced by a Yorkshire dialect so 
excessively broad, that if Oxberry had spoken so broadly on 
the stage, he would have been censured for gross exaggeration ; 
no*Yorkshire tjke, it would have been affirmed, ever spoke 
such a lingo. Some feeble—very feeble—and impotent 
attempts have been lately made to remedy and correct the 
ignorance and vulgarity by which a liberal profession is op¬ 
pressed and weighed down*, or rather the pretence and affec¬ 
tation of reform are kept up ; a false pretence to supply a 
genuine article, but in reality to substitute and palm upon 
the public, a counterfeit—a base counterfeit, and as such 
pledged to uphold the vested and sacred interests of im¬ 
posture. But of these matters hereafter. 

York was the residence of many genteel families of competent 
fortunes* and much hospitality was exercised there. It was 
hardly possible to dine out without meeting the great diner- 
out of the district, and without observing his more than 
clerical enjoyment of a good dinner ; for if he was less than a 
parson in some respects, he was more than one in a very es¬ 
sential particular, the love of eating and drinking. His 
hearty, cordial, genial laugh was of itself exhilarating, and his 
incessant joking of jokes passed off very well in a provincial 
city ; *in society of a higher description it was often in the way, 
and one soon grew weary of the noisy, impudent, shallow, cler- 
ioal jester, Sidney Smith. Alone engrossing the whole of the 
conversation, he must have all the talk to himself, speaking 
always of little else ttfiin himself. 5 He shot out cart-loads of 
rubbish with an overpowering din, sometimes producing a 
good thing, no ddubt, which a man of moderate parts can 
hardly fail to do, who boldly brings out whatever comes 
uppermost, with very little regard 'or his own dignity, and 

S e for the feelings of others. There was, moreover, some- 
ig cowardly, in his facetiousness, his buffoonery ; he ran 
the rig mercilessly upon the weak and helpless, carefully 
avoiding all contact with every person who might prove to 
be his match, or more than his match. 

I walked one Sunday morning to a village a few miles from 
York, of which he had the” living, to hear him preach, soon 
aft£r I came to reside there, and before I had seen him; for 
he was already a persofl of some notoriety; he had been a 
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popular preacher* in Londpn, and he had taken part ift the 
controversy between the University of Oxford and the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. tThe church was mean and small, and .small 
was the congregation ; St was composed of a few farnjers, 
their families and servants, and labourers in husbandry. His 
voice would have filled a cathedral, Ais appearance was adapted 
to be seen from a distance ; there was nothing remarkable 
or valuable in his discourse. I cannot believe that he could 
have written a good sermon ; the matter was not in him. He 
might have borrowed the composition of some eminent divine, 
it is true, and his delivery wonVI lia,ve been distinct and agree¬ 
able, but not * effective. He could never have appeared 
sufficiently in earnest; he wanted that deep, moving, Chris¬ 
tian earnestness which is# indispensable for edification. There 
was a certain pulpit display, which his hearers admired Vnd 
praised, but nothing more. , 

I met Sidney Smith afterwards at intervals, for evidently 
disliking his own cloth, he affected y,ie society of lawyers. I 
compared him in my own mind with old Sam Parr. They 
both toiled unceasingly, and .laboured hard and very success¬ 
fully to demonstrate to all the world how utterly unfit they 
were to be wlyit each of them so vehemently strove to be, a 
bishop. The one rendered learning, the other wit, contemp¬ 
tible and ridiculous. 


15, Poland Street, April 26, i£ii. 

My dear Friend, 

I indulge despair. Why do I so ? I wTll not philoso* 
phize ; it is, perhaps, a poor way of administering comfort 
to myself to say that I ought not to be <11 need of it. I fear 
the despair which springs from disfippojjrted love, is a passion—- 
a passion, too, which is least of <all reducible to reason. But 
it is a passion, it is independent volition ; it is the necessary 
effect of a cause, which must, I feel, continue to operate. 
Wherefore, then, do you ask, Why I indulge c^cspair ? 
what shall I tell you, which can make you happier# which 
can alleviate even solitude and regret. Shall *1 tell you the 
truth ? Oh, you are too well aware of that, or you would 
not talk of despair. Shall I say that the time may come when 
happiness shall down upon a night of wretchedness ? Why 
should I be a false prophet, if I said this ? I do not know, 
except on the general principle that the evils in this wot Id 
powerfully overbalance its pleasures; * how, then, could I be 
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justified in saying this ? You will tell me to cease to think, to 
cease to feel; you \xill tell me to be anything but what I am ; 
f and I fear I must obey the command before I ca,n talk of hope. 

I find there can be bigots in philosophy as well as in religion ; 
I, perhaps, may be classed with the former. I have read your 
letter attentively. Yet all religionists do judge of philoso¬ 
phers in the way which you reprehend ; faith is one of the 
highest moral virtues—the foundation, indeed, upon which 
all others must rest; and religionists think, that he who has 
neglected to cultivate this, has not performed one-third of the 
moral duties, as Bishop Warburton dogmatically asserts. The 
religionists, then, by this very Faith, without which they could 
not be religionists, think .the most virtuous philosopher must 
have neglected one-third of the moral duties. 

1 $ then, a religionist, the most amiable of them, regards the 
best philosopher as far from being virtuous, has not a philos¬ 
opher reason to suspect the amiability of a system which 
inculcates so glaringly uncharitable opinions ? Can a being, 
amiable to a high degree, possessed, of course, of judgment, 
without which amiability would be in a poor way, hold such 
opinions as these ? Supposing even, they were supported 
by reason, they ought to be suspected as leading to a conclu- 
«sion ad absurdum ; since, however, they combine irrationality 
and absurdity with effects on the mind most opposite to 
retiring amiability, are they not to be more than suspected ? 
Take any system of religion, lop off all the disgusting excres¬ 
cences, or rather adjuncts, retain virtuous precepts, qualify 
selfish dogmas (I would even allow as much irrationality 
as amiability could swallow, but uncombined with immorality 
and self-conceitedness)i; do all this,«and I will say, it is a system 
which can do no harm, anil, indeed, is highly requisite for the 
vulgar. But perhaps it is best for the latter that they should 
have it as their fathers gave it them ; that the amiable, the in¬ 
quiring should reject it.altogether. 

Yet I will allow that it may be consistent with amiability, 
wnep amiability does not know the, deformity of the wretched 
errors, and that; they really are as we behold them. I cannot 
judge of a system by the flowers which are scattered here and 
there ; you omit the mention of the weeds, which grow so high 
that few botanists can see the flowers ; and those who do 
gather the latter are frequently, I fear, tainted with the pes¬ 
tilential vapour of the former. 

The argument of supremacy is really amiable, without that 
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I should give u^> the remotest possibility of success.* Yet 
that applies but to the existence of a Creator, that is inconse¬ 
quential : the’inquirer here, the amiable inquirer, dews not. 
pause at the world, lest ihe should be left supreme ; she ad¬ 
vances one step higher, not being t aware, or not caring to be 
aware, of the infinity of the staircase which she ascends. This 
is irrational, but it is not unamiable—it does pot involve Ihe 
hateful consequences of selfishness, self-conceitedness, and 
the subserviency of faith to the volition of the believer, which 
are necessary to the existence of ‘ a spurious system of theo¬ 
logy.’ 

A religionistf I will allow, may be more amiable than a 
philosopher, although in one instance reason is allowed to 
sleep, that amiability ntay watch. Yet, my dear friend, this 
is not Intolerance, nor can that odious system stand excised 
on this ground, as its very principle revolts against the d#ar 
modesty which suggests a dereliction of reason in the other 
instance. I again assert—nor, ^crimps, are you propared to 
deny, much as your amiable motive might prompt you to wish 
it—that religion is too oftefl the child of cold prejudice and 
selfish fear. Love of a Deity, of Allah, Bramah (it is all the 
same), certainjy springs from the latter motive ; is this love ? 
You know too well, it is not. Here I appeal to your own heart, * 
your own feelings. At that tribunal I feel that I am secure. 

I once could almost tolerate intolerance—it then merely injured 
me once ; it merely deprived me of all that I carpd for, totiching 
myself, on earth ; but now if has done more, and I cannot 
forgive. • 

Eloisa said, ‘I have hated myself, that I might love thee, 
Abelard ’. When I hear a rcligionisj prepared to say so, as her 
sincere sentiments, I then will Mlow^that in a few instances 
the virtue of religion is separable from the vice. , 

She is not lost for ever ! Iljw I hope that may be true ; 
but I fear I can never ascertain, I ean never influence an 
amelioration, as she does not any longer permit a ' philoso¬ 
pher ’ to correspond with’ her. She talks o£ duty* to. her 
Father. And this is your amiable religion !* 

You will excuse my raving, my dear friend ; you will not 
be severe upon my hatred of a cause which can produce such an 
effect as this. You talk of the dead ; do we not exist after 
the tomb ? It is a natural question, my friend, when there is 
nothing in life : yet it is one on which you have never told 
me any s olid grounds for your opinions? 
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Ycfu shall hear from me again soon. I send some verses. 

I heard from F. yesterday. All that he said was : My letters 
. are arrived.—G. S. F. 

t My dear friend"; your affectionate 

' P. B. Shelley. 

To T. J. H., Post Office, York. 

15, Poland Street, April 29, 1811. 

My dear Friend, 

Father is as fierce as a lion, again. The other day he 
was in town. John Grove saw him and succeeded in flattering 
him into a promise, that he would allow me £200 per annum, 
and leave ine alone. 

The Misery ; for now he has left town, and written to dis¬ 
annul all that he before promised. Gelidum Nemus is flat¬ 
tening like a courtier, and will, I conjecture, bring him about 
again. He wants me to go to Oxford to apologize to the 
Master,,etc. No, of course !- 

I suppose you arc now at York. I wish I could come and 
join you, particularly as I fear you think too much on subjects 
which are better for oblivion than memory. 

Write something—will you make a novel ?—engage in 
some pursuit which can interest you. I wish you would allow 
me to pc your Dr. Willis. I would not, as I threatened in the 
Piazza, confine you in a dark room—no, I would advise a 
regimen the very opposite to that which I then recommended. 
You say the scenery of Wales is too beautiful. Yet, , 
v'hy not allow L that to interest you ? why not cultivate the 
taste for poetry, which it is useless to deny that you possess ? 

Indeed, I wish to come to York: I shall as soon as I can, 
not that I mean the strain detains me, as I am nearly well, but 
I want to settle pecuniary matters. I am quite well off in 
that "now. Remember it is idle to talk of money between us, 
and little as it may do for p’olities, with us, you must allow 
^that possession of bullion, chattels, etc., is common. Tell 
me/cthevi, if you want cash, as I have nearly drained you, and 
all delicacy, lilte sisters stripping before each other, is out of 
the question. 

Our beautiful lady tells me that ‘ the post is ready ’. So 
adieu ! 

Your affectionate. 

1 * will write when I hear from you. This goes to York. 

To T. J. H., York. « 
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. [Post-mark, May 2, 1^1!.] 

I found this moment alf your letters. They were in Great 
Portland Street. I blush when I write the direction Jo you. 
How salacious a street ! * 

So you are in solitude. I wish I could be with you. 1 * wish 
you could manage to come to towYi. 

£200 per annum is really enough—more than I can want— 
besides, what is money to me ? What doe£ it matter if I 
cannot even purchase sufficient genteel clothes ? I still have a 
shabby great-coat, and those, whose good opinion constitutes 
my happiness, would not regard me the better, or the worse, 
for this, or any other consequence of poverty. £50 per annum 
would bij quite enough. * 

Why, you wish to beya Grandee ! When heaven takes your 
father you will probably be in possession—as his eldest *pn— 
of some £3,000 per annum, that perhaps convertible from 3, 
into 5 per cent, property. I should not know how to act with 
such a store ; but—no, I would not possess about half of it ! 
Yet well do I see why you would not reject it ; you think it 
would possibly add to the Ijappiness of some being, to whom 
you cherish a remote hope of approximative union -the in¬ 
dissoluble, sacred union of Love : 


Why is it said thou canst not live 
In a youthful breast and fair. 

Since thou eternal life canst give, 

Canst bloom for ever there ? 

Since withering pain no power posses t.. 

Nor age, to blanch thy vermeil hue. 

Nor time’s dread victor, death, confess’d. 
Though bathed with his poisnm dew. 

Still thou retain’st uncfeangiiig bloom, 

Fix’d tranquil, even in thertomb^ 

And oh ! when on the blest reviving 
The. day-star dawns»of love. 

Each energy of soul surviving 
More vivid, soars above, • 

Hast thou ne’er felt a rapturous thrill, • 

Like June’s warm breath, athwart tlyc fly. 
O’er each idea then to steal. 

When other passions die ? 

Felt it in some wild noonday dream. 

When sitting by the lonely stream. 

Where Silence says, Min(j is the dell ; 

And not a murmur from the plain, 

And not an echo from the fell. 

Disputes her silent reign. , 
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21 'I.* *■* 

Miss Westbrook s. .She but i broke off a page ■ 

philosophique. ? a “ ? Wr c“ g you have hope? Then, indeed, 
ago. , Have you hope • ^ Speroso—if there is such an 

are you fitted or an ^“^TLve some, it is true- 

Italian word. I have/ai P together ; but you- 

just enough to keep body c g onquer all the hateful 

I almost despair. I have n J conquer duty to a father 
prejudices of ^P^^^but I see hi the background a 
-duty, indeed, of a ’ l kl forgotten the tremend- 

<•’ ous n Gregory— the^jhnion ^^^^^^’g^bo^deserved^abetter 
tt^o^nZt^ore P k -g ed tato thiS "'- 1 tremblC 

whe.il I think of it. hateful, detestable. A kind 

< Yet marriage, Godwin s ay , mind when j t hink 

of ineffable, sickening isgu fetter which prejudice 

of this mpst despotic, mo ? t unrequired fette h fruit o{ 

has forged to confine its energies^ Ye- ^ ^ ^ , 

superstition, and su P e *' s 1 t hor of religion as of what he 

For men never speak of tl d havc made him. Anti- 

really was, but as being t t connecte d'with scepticism 

•matrimomalism is as neccss y together. How 

as if religion and niarnage began then^ cou J* ^ sup . 

can we think well oi the Surdy 

EC^d vfitli vision until a certain age. 
Adieu ! 

To T. J. H., York. 

" < 5 j South Build., 8 th May, 1811. 

My dear Friend, S B I have received very 

Aeal „ I Write to y°» se „, to Portland Street, 

few of yoor letters I they1 ^ on( . to _ day , rom Vox- 

and I cannot recover 'them. Eeason _you have a right 

»'*£} “ roVel«y1LTi 

of a few days. W1 on me ,—totally out of the 

The estate is entirely beyond measure— 

pow.r of the enemy. He vl et I 

pacification is remote , hut x r 
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will enter his dominions, preserving a Quaker-like carelessness 
of opposition. I shall manage k l’AmSriqye, and seat myself 
quietly in his mansion, turning a deaf ear to any declayiatory # 
objections. 

A few days ago I had a polite note from a man of letters, 
to whom I had been named, to invite me to breakfast. I com¬ 
plied, and dined with him on Sunday. He is a Deist, despising 
superstition, etc., etc., yet having a high veneration for the 
Deity, as he affirmed. And, in consequence, a long argument 
arose between him and some of his acquaintance ; that a 
Deist certain means the same, as yn Atheist; they differ but 
in name. He*would not allow this, with him the Deity is 
neither omnipotent, omnipresent, nor identical. Me destroys, 
too, all those predicates in non, against which they entered 
their protest. He says, that God is comprehensible,<*not 
doubting but an adequate exertion of reason (which, he s.-^ys, 
is by no means to be despaired of) would lead us from a con¬ 
templation of his works to a definite Ijyowlcdge of his attributes, 
which are not unlimited. Now, here is a new kind of God for 
you ! 

In practice, such a Deist as this, is, as they told him, an 
Atheist ; for he believes that the Creator is by no means 
perfect, but composed of good and evil, like man, and pro-, 
ducing that mixture of these principles which is evident every¬ 
where. He is a man of cultivated mind, and certainly exalted 
notions, and his friends do fiot entirely despair of rescuing him 
out of this damnable heresy from reason. HTs wife is a most 
sensible woman ; she is by no means a Uigot, but rather 
Deistically given. It is a curious fact that they were married 
when they were both Wesleyan Methodists, and subsequently 
converted each other. 

Solitude is most horrible, in despite of the a<fn\avT<tt, which, 
perhaps, vanity has a great shyre in ; but certainly not with 
my own good will. I cannot cndiyc the horror, the evil, 
which comes to self in solitude. • 

I spend most of my time at Miss Westbrook’s. »I \Vfis 
great deal too hasty in criticizing her character. How often 
have we to alter the impressions which first sight, yr first any¬ 
thing, produces. I really now consider her as amiable, not 
perhaps in a high degree, but perhaps she is. I most probably 
now am prejudiced, for you cannbt breathe, you cannot exist 
if no traits of loveliness appear in co-existent beings. I think, 
were I compelled to associate with Shakespeare’s Caliban, with 
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any wretch—with the exception of Lord Courtney, my father. 
Bishop Warburton, pr the vile female, who destroyed Mary— 
that I „ should find something to admire. „ 

What a strange being I am ; how inconsistent, in spite of all 
my boasted hatred of self: this moment thinking I could so far 
overcome Nature’s law, as to exist in complete seclusion, the 
nekt starting from a moment of solitude—starting from my 
own company, as if it were that of a fiend—seeking anything 
rather than a continued communion with self. Unravel this 
mystery, but—no, I tell you to find the clue which even the 
bewildered explorer of the ( ,cavprn cannot reach. 

I long for the moment to see my sisters ; you^shall then hear 
from me even oftener. ' , 

I lost three letters, which I had written to you, in my care¬ 
lessness. Adieu ! My dear friend, believe me ever attentive 
to your happiness. 

. I wish that vile family despotism, and the viler despotism 
of society, could never sj;andr between the happiness of two 
beings. Excuse the <jnAavria , it would constitute mine. 
Adieu ! 

Your eternal friend. 

To T. J. H., York. 

Field Place, May, 15, 1811. 

My Lear Friend, 

,1 now write to you from hence. I have at last reached 
the place of my'destination. I know you will anxiously await 
tips. On my ai rival I found my sister ill. She has been 
confined with a scarlet fever. The ignorance of these country 
physicians has, I think, prolonged! her confinement. She is 
now much better, but scarcely able to articulate from a sore 
throat. You shall hear more when I write again. I must 
acknowledge that some emotions of pleasure were mingled 
with those of pain, wlicn^I found tha‘ illness had prevented her 
writing to me. " 

rVav(j.comc t'o terms with my father. I call them very good 
ones. I am to possess £200 per annum. I shall live very well 
upon it, cvpn after the legal opinion which you inclosed. I am 
also to do as I please with respect to the choice of abode. I 
need not mention what it will be. When do you come to 
London ? at what time h — a year; six months ; four 
months ? 

F-will be written jto to-day ; you may depend upon the 
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execution of my palavering energies. It would be a strange—I 
do not know a stranger composition than ^ould be the melange, 
which you sppke of. Try—compose it. I am sure / could 
not. The ‘ Confessions t>f Rousseau ’ are the only things of 
the kind that have appeared, and they arc either a disgrace to 
the confessor, or a string of falsehoods, probably the latter. 
But the world would say that ours were the latter. Nor cbuld 
I blame them for such an opinion, as probable’truth is to be the 
judge of testimony, and singularity must be improbable, or it 
would not be singularity ; nor do I think that it has often c nne 
under the observation of the V'orl^l, that two young men should 
hold such arguments, come to such conclusions, and take such, 
singular, criterions for reasoning. Is not the last strangest ?' 
How goes on your talij ? I have heard nothing of it. As for 

mine I cannot get an answer from L-, Do they tremble ? 

I thought the A—— printer was too stupid ; and I defy a,zea-» 
lot to say it docs not support orthodoxy. If an author’s own 
assertion in his own book may be # takcn as an avo t wal of his 
intentions, it does support orthodoxy. I could not do more, 
and yet they say Mine is iy>i printable ; it is as bad as Rous¬ 
seau, and would certainly be prosecuted. All danger about 
prosecution is over ; it was never more than a hum. 

I will tell you a piece of the most consummate hypocrisy I 
ever heard of. A relation of mine was walking with my uncle 
(who, by the bye, has settled matters admirably for me), says 
this Wiseacre, ‘ to tell you the truth, I am a ScepAic.’ 

‘ Ah ! eh ! ’ thought the Captain, ‘ old bi?ds are not to be 
caught with chaff. ’ 

* Are you, indeed ? ’ was the cold reply, and no more was got 
out of him. 

I tell you this as the Captain tdld it me. Is this irrational 
being really convinced of what men have Attained by the use of 
reason ? If he is, he is a disgrace to reason, and I am sorry that 
the cause has gained weakness by tjic accession of weakness. 
But he is nothing—no -ist, professes no Hsm, but superbism and 
irrationalism. He has .forbidden my intercourse, wifti mvj 
sister, but the Captain brought him to rcasoitf; he prevents it, 
however, as much as possible, which is very little. 

My mother is quite rational ; she says, ‘ I think prayer and 
thanksgiving are of no use. If a man is a goad man, philoso¬ 
pher, or Christian, he will do ver£ well in whatever future state 
awaits us ’. This I call liberality ! 

You shall hear from me soon again. I write to F-—. I 
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know you will excuse a longer letter,, as I am going to read to 
Elizabeth. 

' Your ever affectionate friend. 

To, T. J. H., York. 

Inclose to T. Shelley, Jysq., M.P. 

Sunday, i 7th May, 1811. 

Captain Pilfold’s, C-uckfield. 

Your letter found me here this morning. Strange ! you 
have not received one of mine, and I have written almost 
every day during my stay-in London. 

I go to Field-place to-morrow, whence you wil 1 hear from me 
again. I will write to F-. Poor fool! His Christian mild¬ 

ness, his consistent forgiveness of inju ies amuses me ; he is 
*' le vrai esprit de Christianisme ’, which Helvetius talks of ; 
'he would call this a Christian. 

I am now with my uncle ; ho is a very hearty fellow, and 
has behaved very nobly +9 me, in return for which I have 

illuminated him. A physician named Dr. J-dined with us 

last night, who is a red-hot saint; the Captain attacked him, 
warm from The Necessity, and the Doctor went away very 
much shocked. 

You have before this certes received some of my letters. I 
expect to hear from you often ; you will constantly receive 
accounts from Field-place, whither direct in future. I received 
a beautiful little poem of yours ; I did not acknowledge it, I 
believe, but I was not the less pleased. It is a melancholy sub¬ 
ject, why will yo’u continue to think on it ? But you say 
‘ Melancholy is as necessary in poetry as breath to life, the 
Muses being the daughters of Memory, and consequently of 
Sadness ’. Miss Westbrqpk”, the elder, I have heard from to¬ 
day ; she improves upon acquaintance ; or is it only when 
contrasted with surrounding indifference and degradation ? 
But all excellence is comparative—exists by comparison ; I 
have therefore a right. The younger is in prison ; there 
is something in her more noble, yet not so cultivated as 
the elder—a larger diamond, yet not so highly polished. Her 
indifference < to, her contempt of surrounding prejudice, are 
certainly fine. But perhaps the other wants opportunity. I 
confess that I cannot mark female excellence, or its degrees, by 
a print of the foot, a waving of vesture, etc., as you can ; but 
perhaps this criterion only holds good where an angel, not a 
mortal', is in the case. 
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• 

Why will you compliment St. Irvyn ? I never saw Dolislc’s, 
but mine must have be£n pla- 

Adieu ! dear friend, believe me eternally yours. You 

shall' hear to-morrow. 

In haste. Yours affectionately, 

P. B. Shelley. 

To T. J. H., York. 

Field Place, May 17, 1811. 

My dearest Friend, 

Your letters have nevgr reached me. These sallies of 
imagination arp not noticed by vulgar postmen ! but you know 
my direction now. Elizabeth is quite recovered in health. 

It is most true that tjic mass of mankind arc Christians only 
in name ; their religion has no reality. So little, indeed,djLliat 
they almost confess the world to be the only reason for theiryet# 
retaining their mummeries. Christ is not the Son of God : 
the world is eternal, their practicg would seem to declare. 
There almost all arc agreed, and in the speculative points of 
religion they seem to be as atheistical as the most determined 
Materialist could desire. But what is this speculation —a dry 
inactive knowledge of what really is, not influencing the con¬ 
duct ? Onc’would suppose that the annihilation of super-, 
stition would involve the fall of the world’s opinion ; but if the 
world’s opinion were destroyed, superstition would bc’of little 
consequence, even if it dvd exist, which is indeed net very 
probable, as there would then be no temptations to self- 
deception. The opinion of the world, the ‘loss of which is 
attended with much inconvenience, with the loss of reputation, 
which is by some considered as synofiymous with virtue ;— 
this is the support of many prejudices, Certain members of my 
family are no more Christians than Epicures himself was ; but 
they regard as a sacred criterion the opinion of the world t the 
discanonization of this saint of'theirs.is impossible until some¬ 
thing more worthy of devotion is pointed out ; but where eyes 
are shut, nothing can be seen ! They would ask, arc*ve #rong 
to regard the opinion of the world ; what wduld compensate 
us for the loss of it ? Good heavens ! What a question ? It 
it not to be answered by a word ! So I have but little of their 
confidence : the confidence of my sister even is diminished, 
that confidence once so unbounded : but it is to be regained. 
But enough of this ! In letters, behold me enthusiastic, 
Quixotic, resolved, convinced, that things shall be as I order 
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them*-»-that all my plans shall succeed. But I-shall anticipate 
all your castle-buildings, so adieu to this subject also! 

# Why«will you not send me some poetry ? I*wish to see it 
directjy. 

TO THE MOONBEAM. 

Moonbeam, leave the shadowy vale, 

To bathe this burning brow. 

Moonbeam, why art thou so pale. 

As thou walkest o’er the dewy dale. 

Where humble wild flowers grow ? 

Is it to mimi<? me ? 

But that can never be ; 

For thine orb is bright/ 

And the clouds are light, 

^That at intervals shadow the star-studded night. 

Now all is deathy still on earth. 

Nature’s tired frame reposes. 

And ere the golden morning’s birth 
Its radiant hues discloses. 

Flies forth its balmy breath. 

But mine is the midnight of Death, 

And Nature’s morn, 

To my bosom forlorn. 

Brings but a gloomier night, implants a deadlier thorn. 

Wretch ! Suppress the glare of madness 
Struggling in thine haggard eye, 

„ For the keenest throb of sadpess, 

Pa’e Despair’s most sickening sigh, 

Is but to mimic me ; 

. And this must ever be. 

When the twilight of care. 

And the^night of despair. 

Stem in my breast but joys to the pangs, that wake there. 


There is rhapsody ! Now, I think, after this, you ought to 
end me some poetry. Pray which of the Miss Westbrooks do 
you like ? They are both very amiable, I do not know which 
ts favcjfurari with your preference. As to your manner, call it 
manner, if you will; perhaps it is proper thus to express a thing, 
which I thought was inexpressible. Call it so, then, for I 
know no other name. 

How gets on your onion-loving Deist ? Pray, what is there 
in onions and red herrings, which can make her less amiable ? 
She ismot very handsome either : Oh ! that is all imagination. 

I have written to F-■-; I wrote the moment your letter 
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oame, and make no doubt but he will think me a very good young 
man. I cannot so deeply*sec into the inferences of actions, as 
to come to the cjdd conclusion, which you observed in the matter 
of Miss Westbrook. Wh 9 re we have facts, they are superior to* 
all the reasoning in the world. I should like to see your letter 
to F—. 

Your ever affectionate. 

To T. J. H., York. 


Field Place, May 21, 1811. 

My dearest Friend, t 

She is qyite well ; she is perfect in health ! Now, that 
is enough ; we have no fever to sympathize in : but who can 
minister to a mind diseased ? She is very gay, very lively. I 
did not show her your last letter ; it was too grave ; ai^d I 
think it is barbarous to diminish what the possessor considers 
a pleasure, although I have always considered that volatility of 
character evinces no capabilities for great affections. It is a 
kind of self-satisfaction in trivial 'tilings that is constantly 
exerting itself ; it is a species of continually awakened pride ; 
but it is not constitutional; it used not, however, to be the 
character of my sister—serious, contemplative, affectionate ; 
enthusiastically alive to the wildest schemes ; despising the , 
world. 

Now, apathetic to all things, except the trivial amusements 
and despicable intercourse qf restrained conversation ; bowing 
before that hellish idol, the world ; appealing to its unjust 
decisions, in cases which demand a trial at th* higher tribunal 
of conscience. Yet I do not despair ; what she once was she 
has a power to be again ; hut will that power ever be exerted ? 

I do not hesitate to say, that I think,she is not worthy ftf us ; 
once she was: once the fondest, wa/mest«wish which ever I 
cherished was to witness the eternal perfectibility of a bding, 
who.appeared to me made for perfection. But she is now not 
what she was ; she is not the singular, angelic being, whom I 
loved, whom I adored : I .mourn her as no mdre. I ponMcler 
the sister, whose happiness is mine, as dead; 

Yet have I not hopes of a resuscitation ? Certainly, or I 
would not tear my heart with the narration. But it is neces?ay 
that you should be informed of the real state of the case. 

I will think no more of her, for J shc has murdered thought. 
Yes ; I will think, and devote myself with ardour ! On mi,— 
yes, on me, descends the whole weight,of my affliction ! What 
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right had I, day after day, to expatiate upon to another^* to. 
magnify to myself tl|e excellence of a being who might change, 
who hap changed ? What right had I to seek to j introduce you 
to the destroyer ? 

I leave Field-place to-night; but ’•eturn on Friday. 

Your eternally affectionate, 

P. B. Shelley?, 

To T. J. H.,* York. 

[A’o date'], Rhayader? 

My dearest Friend, 

I do not accuse you of temporizing, or if I did, I retract 
that accusation. I have not read A deline, but shall, as soon as J 
can get it. Here one is as remote from the communications of 
friendship as the business of stupidity ; it is a very high price to 
r pay for the exemption from the latter, for which reason, it is 
my intention, as soon as financial strength will permit me to 
evacuate these solitudes, to come to York. 

When i come, I will not come under my own name, it were to 
irritate my father needlessly ; tjris is entirely a philautian 
argument, but without the stream, of which he is the fountain 
head, I could not get on. We must live, if we intend to live ; 
that is, we must eat, drink, and sleep, and money is the neces¬ 
sary procurer of these things. 

Your letter was sent to my mother last post-day ; she feels 
a warm interest in you, as every woman must, and I am well 
assured that she will do nothing prejudicial to our interests. 
She is a good, worthy, woman ; and although she may in some 
cases resemble the fish and pheasant ladies, honoured with your 
animadversions of this morning, yet. there is one altitude which 
they Rave attained, to which I think, she cannot soar—In¬ 
tolerance. I have heard frequently from her since my arrival 
here ; she is of opinion that my father could not, by ordinary 
means have become acquainted with the proposed visit. I 
regard the whole as a finesse, to which I had supposed th 
Honourable Member’s head-piece unequal. But the servant 
may—No, they, do not even know your name. 

I have hgard from my sister since I came here ; but her lettc 
merely contains an account of a thunderstorm, which d 
molished a cottage of my father’s, I will not, therefore, send 
you. Adieu ! Each post-day, till we meet, will carry 
letter. 


Yours sincerely. 
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The- progress of our novel is but slow ; however, I .li'ave 
written one more letter * it is for you tya answer it : 

I find you s^ill obstinate in what I call your error, as I am 
in what you must consider a damnable heterodoxy. I am" 
truly surprised ! The* peep at church cannot have influenced 
you one way or the other ; but it may ; for it is the only sensual 
intelligence that you have received of this fair one. I canftot 
call it intellectual, as even in the short view of her face which 
you had, you cannot pretend to guess her moral qualities; 
unless you intend to support, that the countenance is the index 
of the soul, which I cannot suppose you admit. Will you now, 
coolly, if possiple , dispassionately, examine your own soul, 
and that .which now scerfis almost necessarily annexed to its 
essente, your love for Sophia. Trace the grounds on which you 
love her, the origin of this passion ; the things which strength¬ 
ened, and the things which have weakened it. If you will.do 
this, without either ridiculing my difference of opinion from 
yours, or employing any kind 0$. decimation, overshyring, or 
sophistry, you will then, perhaps, convince me of what you re¬ 
gard as truth founded on pr/iofs of resistless cogency, or, you 
will come to a knowledge of the incorrectness of your own ideas. 
Either of these is to be desired, since, if you, or 1 , be wrong, 
this error, wherever it lies, will necessarily terminate in disap- - 
pointment.’ 

To T. J. H., York. 

( Post-mark x Rhayader], 

I am just arrived. I have only time \p say that I am 
most sincerely yours, and 1 will explain on Wednesday why*I 
.could not come to York. No post here but three times a-week. 

- ‘ l\ K S. 

To T. J. H„ York. 

j No dajtc |, Cwm Elan, Rhayader. 

My deah Fkiend, * 

John Grove has sent one of your* letters ; I fancy the 
last. I am now at Rhayader. The post comes in iierp but 
three times a-week, and goes out two hours .-ffter its arrival. 
Cwm Elan is five miles thence, and I have ridden to»Rliaya<ler, 
and now write in the post-office. Pray write. Confide in me. 
Believe that I am yours most sincerely. What have you to 
say ? What, have you no secret" ? Write ; you know that 
everything which you confide will be for ever held in*the 
inviolable confidence of friendship. *It would be a great in- 

Q 
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justice to suppose that my own will detained me from York. 
Nothing but absolute and positive necessity could have super¬ 
seded my determined intention. f 

Yqu will hear from me on Thursday, at least, I shall write 
then. Adieu ! 1 

Your eternally faithful, 

P. B. S. 

Miss Westbrook, Harriet, has advised me to read Mrs. Opic’s 
Mother and Daughter. She has sent it hither, and has desired 
my opinion with earnestness \Vhat is this talc ? But I shall 
read it to-night. 

To T. J.*H., York. 

I 

[No date], Cwm Elan, Rhayader, Radnorshire, 
i My dearest Friend, 

I had a letter from my father ; all is found out about 
my inviting you to Horsham, and my proposed journey to 
York, which is thereby for a while prevented. God send he 
does not write to your father ; it 5 would annoy him. I threw 
cold water on the rage of the old buck. I question whether 
he has let the family into the secret of his discovery, which 
t must have been magically effected. 

I had, previously to my intention of coming to York, 
accepted an invitation of a cousin of mine here to stay a week 
or twa; whence I intended to prqcccd to Aberystwith, about 
thirty miles oft I then changed my mind, in order to accom¬ 
pany you to Yoi<c. As you made no secret of this, I mentioned 
in a letter to my father from London that such was my inten¬ 
tion. He returned for*answcr, on the Thursday, that I might 
go, bht that I should ha,ve nq money from him if I did. The 
case therefore became ohe of extreme necessity ; I was forced 
to Submit, and now I am here. Do not think, however, but 
that I shall come to sec you long before you come to reside in 
London ; but open warfare will never do, and Mr. Peyton, 
wlfith -vjjill be toy nom de guerre, will easily swallow up Mr. 
Shelley. I shall keep quiet here for a few weeks. 

I have Ijeard of the miscarriage of one of my letters to you, 
by,the pillage of the Rhayader mail. I shall-write very often, 
and enclose Elizabeth’s letters, when I have them. 

This is most divine scenery ; but all very dull, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable: indeed, this place is a very great bore. 

I shall see the Miss Westbrooks again soon ; they were very 
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well, in Condowell, when I heard last; they then proceed to 
Abery'stwith, where I sffall meet them.* 

The post hijre is only three times a week, and that very 
uncertain, irregular ant? unsafe. 

Let me hear soon‘from you. I will write every post-day. 

Your most affectionate, 

P. B. SlIKfXKV. 

To T. J. H., York. 

[No da/e.] 

My dear Friend, , 

Only t\yo hours elapse between the exit and entrance of , 
the post. Your letter td me was sent to my mother, who is' 
very much interested in you. 

I have at this moment no money, as Philipp’s and the Athcr 
debt have drained me ; you will see me when I can get soyie. * 
Although I am not so degraded as to talk to you of pecuniary 
obligations, yet is it not almost tog bad to subsist s »n you ? 
No ! I must stay here for a short time, because to contend 
against impossibilities may,do for a lover, but will not for a 
mortal. 

In the meantime, believe that I am not inattentive to my 
own interests’. As things have been so quiet, I rather acquiesce.-* 
in your opinion, that artifice may have been resorted to. As 
I returned no answer, my indiscretion, of which I have given 
two or three specimens, cannot either substantiate or annihilate 
his guesses. \ 

I am all solitude, as I cannot call the sociiAy here an alter¬ 
native of it. I must stay here, however, to recruit my finances, 
compelled now to acknowledge poverty an evil. 

Your jokes on Hartiet Westbrook' run use me : it is a common 
error for people to fancy others in their own situation, but if 
I know anything about love, I am not in love. I have heard 
from the Westbrooks, both or' whorrj I highly esteem. 

Adieu ! I am going to ride with Mrs'. Grove to Rhayader. 

I will write on Thursday. ‘ .1 * 

Ydtirs sincerely. 

To H. J. H., York. 

[No date. Postmark, Rhayader.] 

My dear Friend, 

You will perhaps see me before you can answer this ; 
perhaps not; Heaven knows ! I 3hall certainly come to 
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Yorlt, ‘but Harriet Westbrook will decide whether now or in 
three weeks. Her father has persecuted her in a most horrible 
yray, by endeavouring to compel her to go to school. She 
askec} my advice : resistance was tJlc answer, at the same 
time that I essayed to mollify Mr. W. in vain ! And in con- 
r sequence of my advice she has thrown herself upon my pro¬ 
tection. 

I set off for London on Monday. How flattering a distinc¬ 
tion !—I am thinking of ten million things at once. 

What have I said ? I declare, quite ludicrous. I advised her 
to resist. She wrote to say that resistance was useless, but 
« € that she would fly with me, and threw herself upon my pro¬ 
tection. Wb shall have £200 a year : when we find it run 
short, we must live, I suppose, upon love ! Gratitude and 
adrrr,ration, all demand, that I should love her for ever. We 
' shall see you at York. I will hear your arguments for matri¬ 
monial ism, by which I am now almost convinced. I can get 
lodgings ,,at York, I suppose. Direct to me at Graham’s, 
18, Sackvillc Street, Piccadilly. 

Your inclosure of £ 1 o has arrived ; I am now indebted to 
you £30. In spite of philosophy, I am rather ashamed of 
this unceremonious exsiccation of your financial river. But 
•indeed, my dear friend, the gratitude which I owe you for your 
society c and attachment ought so far to over-balance this 
consideration as to leave me nothing but that. I must, 
however, pay you when I can. 

I suspect that the strain is gone for ever. This letter will 
convince you that I am not under the influence of a strain. 

I am thinking at once of ten million things. I shall come 
to live near you, as Mr. Peyton. 

Eve' - your most faithful friend, 

P. B. S. 

f 

I shall be at i<8, Sackvillc ^Street ; at least direct there. 
Do not send more caslj ; I shall raise supplies in London. 

To T. J. H.,, York. 

r 

[No date], Cwm Elan, Rhayader, Radnorshire. 

My nEAjt Friend, 

.. To-morrow I shall hear from you, but cannot be able 
to answer your letter. The post is here what the waves in 
hell were to Tantalus. 

I'have heard from the Westbrooks, and from my mother : 
the latter cannot yet have received your last letter to me, as 
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epistolary communications take some time in going to Sussex 
from York, via Rhayader. 

I have been Jo church to-day ; they preach partly in* Welslv 
which sounds most singularly. A christening was performed 
out of an old broken slop-basiji. This country is highly 
romantic ; here are rocks of uncommon height, and picturesque 
waterfalls. I am more astonished at the grandeur of the 
scenery than I expected. I do not now much regard it ; I 
have other things to think of. 

I have had no cause to alter my opinion ; 1 do not think 
that I am at liberty to errt.crV.in any hopes, f suppose, 
whilst York Minster exists, that you will indulge them yourself,' 
on my account. 

Now, there is Miss ¥. D. Browne (certainly a tigress)^ yet 
she surpasses my sister in poetical talents- this every dis¬ 
passionate criticism must allow: that lovely extract of iier* 
poems certainly surpasses any of Elizabeth’s, and it was 
Elizabeth’s poetry that first sd stw»ngly attracted *iy atten¬ 
tion, charmed, and, as you were pleased to say, bewitched 
me ; and which you admired, unless you were influenced by 
the vague, unconnected, prejudiced praises with which I 
would at tiipes speak of Elizabeth. 

For the rest, it is now far from being my wish that you should* 
think more of the past. I foresee that all regrets cherished on 
that head will end in aggravating disappointment ; 1 do not 
say despair, for I have tocf good an opinion of my fir illness to 
suppose that I would yield to despair. Besides, wherefore 
should I love her ? A disinterested appreciation of what is»in 
itself excellent ; this is good, if it is so—but what 1 felt was a 
passion. It was, I suppose, involuntary : passion ciyi evi¬ 
dently be neither disinterested, or \fts opposite. Is it not, 
then, the business of reason to conquer passion, particularly 
when I received all the evidences of her loveliness from the 
latter, and none from the former. Ought I not to doubt the 
worthiness of what depends on the mcrc’impul,scs of the letter, 
for what could reason have to do with it any more than with, 
peeping at a lady through a window. I do not know, on con¬ 
sidering, however, if the lover would not display More reason 
then than at any other period of his passion, since for ones he 
consented to refer to the evidence, of his senses. Let me hope 
that I shall be dispassionate ; I did execrate my existence 
once, when I first discovered that there was no chance of our 
being united. To enjoy your society and that of my sister 
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has now for some months been my a<m. She is not what she 
was ; you continue r the same, and ever may you be so ! 

<• I anf here for the present, absolutely because I have no 
money to come to York, and because I must come there incog. 
I am what the sailors call banyaning. I do not see a soul ; 
all is gloomy and desolate. I amuse myself, however, with 
reading Darwin, climbing rocks, and exploring this scenery. 
Amusement! 

I have seen the papers, and Burdon’s poem. It is certainly 
admirable as an architectural poem ; but do not let me be 
considered envious when I say, that it appears to me to want 
< energy, sincp the very idea of my being able to write like it 

is eminently ludicrous. I wonder whether B-is a "fool or a 

hypocrite ; he must be the latter. 1 

Have you read the Missionary ? It is a beautiful thing. 
It te here, and I could not help reading it again ; or do you not 
read novels ? Adieu ! 

Your sincere friend. 

To T. J. H., York. 


Cuckfield, May 26, 1811. 

My dear Friend, , 

Inclosed is F.’s letter. Why have I not heard from you 
for a week, or more ? 

I take the opportunity of the Old Boy’s absence in London 
to persiTade my mother and Elizabeth, who is now quite well, 
to come to Ci*cInfield ; because there they will be three, or 
mere, days absent from this Killjoy, as I name him. I 
anxiously expect to hear from you to-morrow. Adieu. 
Keep ,up your spirits !*' 

Your’s most affectionately, 

P. B. S. 


To T. J. H., York. 


, Cuckfield, June 2, 1811. 

Myc dSar Friend, 1 

I have nothing to tell you, which you will like to hear. 
The affected contempt of narrowed intellects for the exertion 
of mental powers, which they either will not, or cannot 
comprehend, is always a taje of disgust. What must it be, 
when involving a keen disappointment ? I have hesitated for 
three days on what I should do, what I should say. I am 
your friend, you acknowledge it. You have chosen me, and 
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we are inseparable ; not^the little tyranny of idiots cal* Effect 
it; not the misrepresentations of the interested. You arc 
then my friergl. I am sensible, and you must be sensible, 
that it is in'conformity’to the most rigid duty that I would 
advise you how I hhvc combated with myself 

What is Passion ? The very word implies an incapacity ' 
for action, otherwise than in unison with its dictates. What 
is reason ? It is a thing independent, inflexible ; it adapts 
thoughts and actions to the varying circumstances, which for 
ever change—adapts them so as to produce the greatest over¬ 
balance of happiness. And to \\iom do you now give happi¬ 
ness ? Not ts> others, for you associate with but few : those 4 
few regard you with th*c highest feelings of admiration and* 
friendship ; but perhaps there is but one ;—and here is self 
again—not to yourself ; for the truth of this I choose yoArsclj, 
as a testimony against you. I think ; reason ; listen ; cas^olf, 
prejudice ; hear the dictates of plain common sense—surely is it 
not evident ? I loved a being,»an ^ca in my own myid, which 
had no real existence. I concreted this abstract of perfection, 

I annexed this fictitious quality to the idea presented by a 
name ; the being, whom that name signified, was by no 
means worthy of this. This is the truth : Unless I am deter¬ 
minedly blind—unless I am resolved causelessly and selfishly 
to seek destruction, I must see it. Plain ! is it not plain ? 

I loved a being ; the being, whom I loved, is not what she was ; 
consequently, as love appertains to mind, and not body, she 
exists no longer. I regret when I find that sto never existed, 
but in my mind ; yet docs it not border oif wtWul deception, 
deliberate, intentional self-deceit, to continue to love the body, 
when the soul is no more ? As well might I court the worms 
which the soulless body of a belovTd being generates -be lost • 
to myself, and to those who love me for what is really amiable 
in me—in the damp, unintelligent vaults of a charnel-house. 
Surely, when it is carried to the dung-heap as a mass of putre¬ 
faction, the loveliness of the flower cc’ases to charm. Surely 
it would be irrational to’anncx to this inertn’ess the*prdf>crtics 
which the flower in its state of beauty possessed, which now 
cease to exist, and then did merely exist, becausg adjoined to 
it. Yet you will call this cold reasoning ? No ; you will^not ! 
this would be the exclamation of the uninformed Wcrtcr, not 
of my noble friend. But, indeed, it is not cold reasoning, if 
you saw me at this moment. I wish I could reason *oldly, 

I should then stand more cliancg of success. But let me 
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recon&der it myself—exert my own reasoning powers ; let 
me entreat myself te awake. This—— I do not know what 
I say. r ,I go to Field-place ; to-morrow you shrill hear again, 
f go to Field-place now : this moment, I have rung the bell 
for the horse. 

Your eternal Friend. 

I wrote to her to entreat that she would receive my letter 
kindly ; I wrote very long. This is the answer. Are you 
deaf, are you dead ? I am cold and icy, but I cannot refrain. 
Stay, I will come soon.—Ad : eu ! 

To T. J. H., York. 

[No' date.'] 

My. dear Friend, 

My arguments have been yours. They have been urged 
r oy 'the force of the gratitude which this occasion excited. 
But I yet remain in London ; I remain embarrassed and 
melancholy. I am now cH.iing at Grove’s. Your letter has 
just been brought in ; I cannot forbear just writing this. 
Your noble and exalted friendship, the prosecution of your 
happiness, can alone engross my impassioned interest. I 
never was so fit for calm argument, as now. This, I tear, 
inore resembles exerted action than inspired passion. I shall 
take another opportunity to-morrow of answering your long, 
interesting, and conclusive letter of yesterday. 

Your Friend. 

To T. J. 1 I,/ York. 

I wrote to you on Sunday. Reason have you to say that I 
was unreasonable. I w.,s mad ! You know that very little 
sets my horrid spirits in,motion. I drank a glass or two of 
wine at my mother’s instigation, then began raving. She, to 
quiet’me, gave me pens, ink, and paper, and I wrote to you. 
Elizabeth is, indeed, an ,unworthy companion of, the Muses. 
I do not rest much on Iter poetry now. Miss Philipps betrayed 
twice Vhe genius : greater amiability, if to affect the feeling is 
a proof of an excStss of the latter. I am sure you cannot deny 
that you arg unprejudiced on this head. 

I qjm a perfect hermit: not a being to speak with ! I some¬ 
times exchange a word with my mother on the subject of the 
weather, upon which she is irresistibly eloquent; otherwise all 
is deep silence ! 1 wander about this place, walking all over the 
grounds, with no particular object in view. I cannot write. 
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except now and then to ^ou—sometimes to Miss Westbrooks. 
My hand begins to hurry, and I am tire« and ennuied. The 
only thing that has interested me, if I except your lett*rs, hag 
been one novel. It is jJiss Owenson’s Missionary, an Ipdian 
tale ; will you read it ? It is really a divine thing ; Luxima, 
the Indian, is an angel. What a pity that we cannot incor¬ 
porate these creations of fancy ; the very thoughts of tfiein 
thrill the soul ! Since I have read this book,* I have read no 
other. But I have thought strangely ! I transcribe for you a 
strange melange of maddened stuff, which I wrote by the mid 
night moon last night. 

Sweet star, which gleaming o’er the darksome scene* 

ThAugh fleecy clouds of silvery radiance flyest, 

Spanglet of light on %vcning’s shadowy veil, 

Which shrouds the day-beam from the waveless lake, 

Lighting the hour of sacred love ,- more sweet 
Than the expiring morn-star’s paly fires. 

Sweet star 1 When wearied Nature sinks to sleep, 

And all is hushed,—all, save tTie v*>»ce of Love, 

Whose broken murmurings swell the balmy blast 

Of soft Favonius, which aj intervals 

Sighs in the ear of stillness, art thou aught but 

Lulling the slaves of interest to repose 

With th%t mild, pitying gaze ! Oh, I would look 

In thy dear beam till every bond of sense 

Became enamoured- 


Hopes, that swell in youthful breasts. 

Live they thi#, the waste of time ? 
Love’s rose a host of thorns invests ; 

Cold, ungenial is the clime, 

Where its honours blow. 

Youth says. The purple flowers are mine 
Which die th*e while they glow. 

Dear the boon to Fancy given, 

Retracted whilst it’s granted : 

Sweet the rose which Jives in heaven, 
Although on earth ’tis planted. 

Where its honours blow, * f 
While by earth’# slaves the leaves are riven 
Which die the while they glow. 

Age cannot Love destroy. 

But perfidy can blast the flower. 

Even when in most unwary hour 
It blooms in Fancy’s bower. 

Age cannot Love destroy. 

But perfidy can rend the shrine 

In which its vermeil splendours shine. 
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OAe*/ jam satis dementice ! I hear, you exclaim. 

I have been thinking of Death and Heaven for four days. 
JVhat <s the latter ? Shall we set off ? Is /here a future 
life ?* Whom should we injure by departing ? Should we 
not benefit some ? I was thinking last night, when from the 
summer-house I saw the moon just behind one of the chimneys, 
if she alone were to witness our departure ? But I do not talk 
thus, or even think thus, when we are together. How is 
that ? I scarce dare then, but now I dare ? 

I shall see you in three weeks. I am coming to York, in my 
way to Wales ; where posshSly I shall not go. Be that as it 
may, you shall see me. I intend to pedestrian.’ze. The post¬ 
fellow wants the letter. 

Believe me your most affectionate. 

You will hear on Monday. 

To T. J. 11 ., York. 

. . ' [No date.] 

My dear Friend, 

Your two letters were doHvcrcd to me. Believe me 
that I will not so soon give up a being whom I considered so 
amiable. I will not yet decide ; but your conclusion is to the 
point, and terribly just. Unequivocal traces of her having 
yielded, to the guidance of the first motives can be found. Are 
we then to despair ? 

But I quit the subject ; the experiment shall be made, and 
I will abide by the result. I anxiously, eagerly anticipate the 
moment of trial.' Moment ! Ought it not rather to be years ; 
or rather ought years even to decide a question so important ? 

You sent me some beautiful verses ; but I am not accus¬ 
tomed to - be flattered, ayci you will make me either vain past 
bearing, or confused past recovery, if you talk so of my weak 
essays of procedure on ‘ the .steep ascent ’ of perfectibility. 
Why, how dare I attempt to Climb, a mountain, when I have 
no .guide to poyvt out the path, but a few faint sparks, which 
at intervals illumine the gloom ? ’For these even am I not 
more indebted' to you than to myself ? 

Certainly a saint may be amiable ; she may be so, but then 
sh® does not understand—has neglected to investigate—the 
religion which retiring, modest prejudice leads her to profess. 
But one who certainly never has investigated the matter—seen 
the 1 "slight grounds upon which these dogmas rest,—surely the 
glaring inconsistencies #f every system of mythology must 
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strike her ? Surely she ^an find benefits enough to AH urn 
thanks to her Creator for, without having recourse to the 
mythological personages of superstition ? Otherwise, by your, 
criterion of amiability, that woman would deserve our jnost 
fervent attachment who worshipped all the Roman Pantheon, 
old or new. 

I will write to-morrow. I am now called, to Miss West¬ 
brook ; I was too hasty in telling my first unfavourable 
impression : she is a very clever girl, though rather affected. 
No ! I do not know that she is. I have been with her to 
Clapham. I will tell you an* anecdote. Harriet Westbrook 
has returned thither, as.I mentioned. They will not speak 
to her ; her schoolfellows will not even reply to her questions ; 
she is called an abandoned wretch, and universally hated, 
which she remunerates with the calmest contempt. My Aiird 
sister, Ifellcn, is the only exception. She, in spite of the' 
infamy, will speak to Miss Westbrook, because she cannot 
see how she has done wrong. *Tlw»e arc some hop»s of this 
dear little girl ; she would be a divine little scion of infidelity, 
if I could get hold of her. i think my lessons here must have 
taken effect. I write to-morrow. 

To T. J. B., York. 

Fnei.n Place. 

My dear Friend, 

I wish I thought as you do ; but 1 cannot : it is albin vain 
Unwilling as I am, conviction stares me in my iij.ee, and mocks 
my lingering credulity. Oh ! that you were here ! Tljat 
artifice the most subtle, of which degraded beings arc capable, 
has been used, I doubt dot ; but alffliough this tallies with 
the wishes of the artificers, a very''different cause from their 
machinations effected it. A change, a gVcat and important 
change, has taken place in n\y sister. Every little action, 
which formerly used to be so eloquent ; every look, which 
was wont to be so expressive of openness, arc enlisted in, the 
service of prejudice. All’is studied art ; it has superseded,, 
not combined with, nature. It is in vain t*hat you try to 
persuade me to deceive myself longer. Your letter came 
this morning ; I burnt that one of mine. I shuddered «vcn 
to look at a page of it; the flames destroyed it. Your letter 
came ; the experiment you recommend has been tried within 
these few days, repeatedly, but without the slightest effect. 
Scorn the most virulent, neglect £*id affected pity for my 
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madrfess, arc all that I can obtain in reply. ‘ You and your 
mad friend ! Those, whom I have seen, and who have seen 
rfne, make but little excuse for your folly ’ . This is all that 
I could hear ; nothing else she would say. Then, far from 
being in the least affected by all I can sa^ of my vexation, her 
spirits are uncommonly lively. I sometimes attempt the 
same liveliness, to sec if congeniality even in folly would 
effect anything. No ; even this is in vain ; she is then, and 
then only, constantly silent. Oh ! my friend, who is likeliest 
to be right ? lie who muses |it a distance on the abstract idea 
of perfection, that I once dreamed, annexing it to a being 
whom one present cannot attribute it to ?—one, too, who is, 
I may add, passionately prejudiced to that side of the ques- 
tion^ the truth of which he has not admitted, or rather rejected 
deliberately. 

I shall see you in July. I am invited to Wales, but I shall 
go to York : what shall we do ? How I long again for your 
conversation ! The ideas here rise in solitude ; they pass 
through a mind as solitary ; unheeded, gloomy retrospection 
introduces them—anticipation uven gloomier bids them 
depart to make way for others ; these will on : still, still will 
they urge their course, till Death closes all. Wherefore should 
’we linger ? Unhappiness, disappointment, enthusiasm, and 
subsequent apathy follow our steps. Would it not be a 
general good to all human beings that I should make haste 
away ?' So you stay, stay, to make thousands happy : one 
is unworthy you ; and all my wishes are closed, since I 
have seen that union impossible and unjust, which once was 
my fondest vision. For myself, I know what an unstable, 
deceitful thing Love is ; but still did I wish to involve myself 
in the pleasing delusion, The mist dissipates, the light is 
stroijg and clear ; 1 am not blind, nor are you ;—shall I be ? 
It is neither to my own, nor to the being’s happiness which I 
desired, that I should ‘longer continue so ! Where is she 
whorp I adored ? Alas ! Where is virtue ? Where is per¬ 
fection ?'■ Where I cannot reach. Is there another existence ? 
No ! Then I can never reach it. Is there another existence ? 
Yes ! Then I shall live there, rendering and rendered happy. 

Perhaps the flowers think like this ; perhaps they moralize 
upon their state, have they- attachments, their pursuits of 
virtue ; adote, despond, hope, despise. Alas ! then do wc, 
like 'them, perish ; or do they, likewise, live for ever ? 

But am I not a philosopher ? Do I not pursue virtue, for 
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virtue’s sake ? Why, thr;n, do I wander wildly ? Why do 
I write madly ? Why lias sleep forsatten me ? Why arc 
you and my sister for cjvcr present to my mind ? Except, 
when selfishness bids me start at what I am now—at wljat I 
once was—Adieu ! , 

I am going to take the sacrament. In spite of my melan¬ 
choly reflections, the idea rather amuses and soothes me. 
You shall hear from me soon again. I write very often, but 
have not always courage to send my letters—Believe me, 

Your's ever affectionately, 

P. B. S. 

Horsham, June Sixteen,' t8ii. 

T. J. Hogg, Esq., 

Mrs. Doughty’s, 

Coney Street, , 
York. 

T. Shelley. 

In an age of penny letter stamps, a frank seems as strange, 
as in an era of Bath letter pflpcr would an opistlo written with 
a style on waxed tablets ! 

Would tlials some benevolent fairy, some kind genius, were 
able to recover the lost letters which the ardent young poet 
wrote to his friend, but ‘ had not courage to send ! ’ ■ 

‘ Field Place, June 21, 1811. 

Dearest Friend, t 

I shall be with you in three weeks ; possibiy less. Take 
lodgings for me at York ; if possible at Mrs. Doughty’s. It 
is best to be beforehand, 'as lodgings luay be scarce. What 
pleasure is even the anticipation of ar P unrestrained converse ! 
I shall leave Field-place in a fortnight. Did Westbrook has 
invited me to accompany him .and his daughters to a house 
they have at Aberystwith, in*Wales. I shall stay about a 
week with him in town; then I shall come to sec you, and 
get lodgings. 1 * . 

How I wish that I could think exactly like you ; that I 
could effectually imitate your sentiments—sentiments which 
inspire language that acts almost like magic. When I read 
your letters, I think exactly, completely like you ; I wonder, 
I am shocked at my own depravity, in doubting what then 
appears so evident —yet how evident ! 

I lay down your letter, I look around me, I consider, I behold 
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the ?fue state of the case. Machinations have indeed suc¬ 
ceeded, but they aic the machinations of worldly interest. 
Jt is true ; it is true, I am on the spot, I observe it; I am not 
only,, cool, but most violently prejudiced to that opinion, 
against which now conviction presses. ' 

Yet how is this ? Fallen as she is, I almost think that I 
could participate in her views ; that I could adjust the glitter¬ 
ing tinsel ornament of anticipated matrimonialism ; that I 
could, like a fashionable brother, act as a jackal for husbands. 
Yet no ; this were too much. Anything but this last, this only 
severe trial of prejudiced attachment! But yet, I could watch 
her steps ; and even in this degraded state could I essay to 
minister to*her happiness, even when she became bound toe 
some fool in a bond fit only for a Jewess-; even then I could rack 
my ‘phiz into a smile to please her. But this must not be. I 
am not thus to be sacrificed ; and much as I wish to think 
likeyou, yeti think it were imbecile to model my opinion upon 
yours in. that only point whdre there are many chances for 
my being right, were I the least enlightened of men—many 
chances for your being wrong, although being what you are. 
On every other point, I believe that my opinion is yours ; 
wholly, unreservedly yours. It is a sacrifice which I acknow- 
edge is due to your superiority, where we have opportunities 
of having an equal view of the contested subject. But here ! 
Do you not see you are under the influence of a tyrannical 
preconception, which you acknowledge increases somewhat 
under all the e disadvantages ? 

iSurely a "man under a misguiding preconception is not a 
judge of the merits of its object, particularly when these 
meritg are principally founded on .hvo, or three, poems, con¬ 
fessedly not the subjects" of universal approbation, founded 
on the testimony of a Drothcr ardently prejudiced : he then 
the sport of unreflecting sensation , alive to enthusiasm the most 
irrational ; he, than whom the gale that blows was not more 
variable in anything, but friendship ;—on the testimony of 
one who'seized on some detached, nbblc sentiments, and then 
ascribed to her,’whose they were, perfection, divinity—all the 
properties owhich the wildest religious devotee ascribes to the 
Deity, whom he adores. Had I then been sacrificing at the 
altar of the Indian Camdeo, the God of mystic love ; you, I 
am sure, will never become an unreflecting votary at its shrine. 
Bu€ I consider, I remember : there is one point of sympathy 
between you. Matrimony, I know, is a word dear to you ;— 
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does it vibrate’in unison with the hidden strings of rapWre - 
awaken divine anticipation ? Is it not -She most horrible of 
all the means which the world has had recourse to, to bijid the 
noble to itself ? Yet thfi is the subject of her constant and’ 
pointed panegyric. I«t is in vain that I seek to talk tocher. 

It is in vain that I represent, or raflier endeavour to represent, 
the futility of the world’s opinion. 

‘ This then, is the honourable advice of a brother ! ’ ‘ It 

is the disinterested representation of a friend ! ’ To which 
unanswered, followed a sneer, and an affected sporlivcncss <jf 
gaiety that admitted of no ;-cp 5 y.’ 

Have you read a new novel. The Missionary , by Miss Owcn- 
son ? It is a divine thftig ; —I.uxima, the Indian priestess, 
were it possible to embpdy such a character, is perfect. The 
Missionary has been my companion for some time ; I advise 
you to read it. How much I admire the sentiments in y<yir -> 
tale ! You give up the world ; you resign it, and all its 
vanities. You are right, and ss do jt ! Political, or^literary, 
ambition is vice. Nothing but orie tiling is virtue. Adieu ! 

Your eternal Friend. 

Yet I should almost regret your tale! I low I wish you 
could send me the MSS. ; but perhaps it would not be pru¬ 
dent ; it might miscarry. 

To T. J. H., York. 

Fr eli,) Peace, Sunday, June 1811. 

My dear Friend, 

You appear at last rational. T can ibid . 0 excuse for 
madness, because I myself 'am often mad ; but I am better 
pleased when I can pay the tribute of merited applause to 
reason, exerted, too, under discouraging circumstances. ’ Your 
letter this morning betrays very much of the latter. You 
no longer blindly consider scepticism as blasphemy ; yoU are 
sensible that what is human ,hay be imperfect. From the 
vivid nature of the feelings which human beings excited, you 
are unwilling to admit ; t. You do right then ; „you‘' act 
reasonably. I rejoice that you arc resolved to'tliink for your¬ 
self. I rejoice that you havo at length fixed a criterion by 
which you may be decided on this interminable subject.. 

Come, then, my dear friend : happy, most happy, shall I 
be if you will share my little study ; happy that you come on 
an errand so likely to soothe me, and restore my peace. There 
are two rooms in this house, which I have taken exclusively 
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to myself: my sister will not enter them, and no one else 
shall : these you shall inhabit with* me. You must content 
yourself to sleep upon a mattress ; and you .will be like a 
Stat^ prisoner. You must only walk with me at midnight, 
for fear of discovery. My window commands a view of the 
lawn, where you will frequently see an object that will amply 
repay your journey—the object of my fond affections. 
Time and opportunity must effect that in my favour with 
him, which entreaties cannot; indeed, I do not think it advis¬ 
able to say too much on the subject; but more when we meet. 

Do not trouble yourself yntfuany baggage ; I have plenty 
of clean things for you. 

The mail 4 will convey you from York to London, whence 
the Horsham coach will bring you ,to Horsham ; (news !) 
thert I will meet you at midnight, whence you shall be con¬ 
voyed to your apartment. 

Come, then, I intreat you ; I will return with you to York. 
I almost ,insist on your canting-. I shall fully expect you. 

Yours most affectionately. 

To T. J. H., York. 


Cuckfield, July I, 1811. 

My dear Friend 

I have dispatched a letter to my sister, inclosing your 
last letter to me. I shall be there on Sunday. I hope I 
shall ho-ve a favourable answer. . 

If her interest in me has weight; if she yet regards me as 
a _ friend a>w, brother, she cannot refuse. But no ! This 
coercion ! You shall hear on Sunday. 

To'T. J. H., York." 

Field Place, July 4, 1811 .• 

My dear Friend, 

I am surprised ! For the sake of everything for which 
we live, listen to reason.- If you wid not listen to me, see the 
chap+er in Locke, which F-ought to have read, and pro¬ 
fited *by.' . 

What is. Enthusiasm, whether in religion, politics, or 
morality ?®all equally, inextricably fatuous ; yours is in the 
last. You seek the happiness of another, under an idea that 
she is most amiable. Even admitting the last, is it not wrong 
when you see that you cannot contribute to her happiness, to 
render yourself unfit to do so to another ? But do I not 
admit this ? And yet 'it seems false. Who, surely, is the 
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better judge ? you— whomever beheld her, never heard her 
converse, and, in addition to this—or /, who—still I am con¬ 
fessedly strongly prejudiced —prejudiced like religious votaries,* 
who reason, whilst they can, and when that ceases to be 
possible, they feel. From this last there is no appeal. Certainly 
I do not mean to imitate these. And I still ask, who is the 
better judge ? I, as I must be like one of theses or you, dispas¬ 
sionate, cool ;—cool you cannot but be, and probably dispas¬ 
sionate. Little as you may be disposed to credit my feelings 
concerning drfaXavn'a, I have here no interest to act other¬ 
wise than I say. How, then,’do t still persist in-. I own 

it ; it was the fondest w,ish of my heart, and bitterly was 
I disappointed at its annihilation. I own it : I desired, 
eagerly desired to see ysclf and her irrevocably united by 
the rites of the Church, but where the high priest would have 
been Love ; I pictured to myself Elysium in beholding ifly 
only perfect one daring the vain world, smiling at its silly 
forms, setting an example of perfection to an univerSb. I do 
not estimate, as you know, from relationship : I am cool, I 
hope. I should now grievS to see myself sacrificed, when 
there may exist a less imperfect being, and I might be per¬ 
haps considered as not wholly unworthy of her. 

You do not flatter ; you do not temporise ; you arc as 
severe with me as you can be. I own I cannot bear, you tell 
me, to see you sacrificing yourself, and every one who really 
esteems you. I write to-morrow. 

Your evciy affectionate. 

To T. J. H„ York. 

CuCKIMEI.l), August 9, I$IJ. 

Have you forgotten it ? Have y^i forgotten that ‘ laws 
were not made for men of hongur ’ ? Your memory may 
fail ; it is human ; but the infernal conclusions you have 
drawn, which I see you cannot, will not admit it too much. 
There are some points on which reasoning i/s inefficicpf; to 
convince the mind. No one could persuade meof the ’toitoisc 
and Achilles business, even although they might say that I 
must believe it, because they had proved it, and I Lou Id find 
no flaw in their reasoning. I could not endure the bare idea 
of marriage, even if I had no arguments in favour of my dis¬ 
like ; but I think that I have. I shall begin d la Faber ; how 
far I proceed thus, you have to judge. 

Your first assertion, on which stands all the rest, does not 

R 
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profeSs to be founded on proof ; , but the long-established 
opinion—uncontrovSrted, undisputed, except by occasional 
ucharadters of brilliancy, or darkness—that it is a duty to 
comply with the established laws of your country—this I 
deny. Then virtue does pot exist; ot if it does, exists in 
so, indefinite a manner—Proteus-like so changes its appear¬ 
ances with evtjry varying climate, that what is a crime in 
England becomes not merely venial, perhaps praiseworthy 
at Algiers ; that each petty river, each chain of mountains, 
an arm of the sea constitutes a line of distinction between 
two different kinds of duties, to both of which it is requisite 
that virtue should adapt itself. What constitutes real virtue ? 
—motive, or consequence ? Surely the former. In propor¬ 
tion as a man is selfish, so far lias he receded from the motive 
which constitutes virtue. I have left the proof to Aristotle. 
Shall we take Godwin’s criterion : Expediency ? Oh ! surely 
not. Any very satisfactory general reform is, I fear, impractic¬ 
able : human nature, taken in the mass, if we compare it with 
instances of individual virtue, is corrupt beyond all hope ;— 
for these laws are necessary : these are not men of honour ; 
they are not beings capable of exalted notions of virtue ; they 
cannot feel the passions of soft tenderness, the pbjectof whose 
regard, is distinct from selfish desire. Is it right that of these 
the wqrld should be composed ? Certainly not, were the evil 
to be obviated ; but it is not to be obviated : all essays of 
benevolent reformers have failed. ' Any step, however small, 
towards such pbviation, is, however, good, as it tends to pro¬ 
duce that wViich,though impossible, yet were it possible, would 
be desirable. On this plan, then, do I recommend anti- 
matrijnonialism. It isf a feeling which (as we take it, and as 
it is now the subject of discussion) can at once be experienced 
by ijiinds which at'leasf" adore virtue. It is, then, of general 
application ; and if every one.loved, then every one would be 
happy. This is impossible ; £#t certain it is that the more 
that love the more arc blest. Shall, then, the world step for- 
, ward.—ISiat world which' wallows * in selfishness and every 
hateful passion? the consequence of an absence of reason ; 
shall that world give laws to souls, who smile superior to its 
palsying influence, who let the tempest of prejudice rave 
unheeded, happy in the consciousness of the a<f>i\avTia of 
motive., Oh ! no. Can ypm compare Eloisa and a ruffian ? 
Elofea, who sacrificed all self for another ! Macheath, who 
sacrificed every other iqf himself ! These motives are wide 
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apart as the antipodes— ^ride as the characters themselves— 
wide as virtue and vice. Take, then, Vovir criterion, and 
measure by that.. For plod’s sake, if you want mord argu-» 
ment, read the Marriage Service before you think of allowing 
an amiable, beloved female to submit to such degradation. 
But you arc convinced by force ; but I do not admire phe 
source of conviction ; it is knightlike. I am. no admirer of 
knights ; their obedience was not founded on reason : and 
if we were errants, you should have the tilting all to yourself. 
Now, my friend, what can you want with six hundred pounds 
per annum ? Surely you, with -any amiable being, could 
easily live on .half. Believe me, these are very secondary 
considerations. There ! s’tay ! I am wandering. ’But is the 
Antigone immoral ? Did she wrong, when she acted .in¬ 
direct, in noble violation of the laws of a prejudiced society ? 
You will, I know, have candour to acknowledge that your ‘ 
premises will not stand ; and I now most perfectly agree with 
you that political affairs are qdite.distinct from morality— 
that they cannot be united. 

To-morrow I go to Field-pkice. Direct henceforward there, 
till you hear again ; as, if they have removed Elizabeth, I 
shall follow hpr. My letters will then be more interesting, 
as they will be filled with what is equally so to both. 1 leaven 
defend me from a disappointment ! , 

Misses Westbrook are now very well. I have arranged a 
correspondence with them,‘when I will impart morc*of the 
character of the eldest. 

^Believe me, your most affectionate, 

P. B. S. 

Direct, until farther orders, to Captain Pilfold, CucMicld, 
Sussex. 

To T. J. H„ York. 


London^ August 15, 

My dear Friend, . * • 

The late perplexing occurrence which* called me to 
town, occupies my time, engrosses my thoughts, fc shall tell 
you more of it when we meet, which I hope will be soon. *It 
does not, however, so wholly occupy my thoughts, but that 


you and your interests still are predominant. 

I have a rival in my sister’s affections ; do not tremble, Tor 
tt is not one whom I have occasion to|dread, if I fear merely 
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thosb' who are likely to be successful. His chances of success 
are equal to my ovfn. He has the opportunity of frequently 
.seeingc and conversing with Elizabeth ; yet his conversation 
is nqt such as is likely to produce any alteration in the resolve 
which she has taken, not „to encourage his addresses. It is 
J.,G. ; she knows him well, and has known him long. Charles 
informed me of it, and I left London yesterday, though now 
returned purposely to converse with my sister on the subject. 
J. G. is certainly not a favoured lover, nor ever will be. I 
thought she appeared rather chagrined at the intelligence : 
she fears that she will lose an entertaining acquaintance, who 
sometimes enlivens her solitude, by his conversion into the 
more serious character of a lover. I do not think she will, 
as his attachment is that of a cool, wiimpassioned selector of 
a cbmpanion for life. I do not think the better of my cousin 
f«r this unexpected affair. 

I could tell you something, and will ; you will then coin¬ 
cide with me. This, however, is an object of secondary impor¬ 
tance. I know, from what I tell you, that others might be 
elevated by hope ; but I would, say to them—Beware ; for 
although her rejection of the bare idea of G. was full and 
unequivocal, I have no reason to suppose that it proceeded 
from any augmented leniency for another. I know how deep is 
the gqjf of despair, and I will not therefore increase any one’s 
height ; but must still think how unfortunate it is for any 
wooer ^:hat he ever heard her vei-y name ; he must long for 
the time when he will forget her, but which he now will say 
can never'Come ! 

I am now returned to London ; direct to me as usual, at 
Gral\jim’s. My fathe'f is here, wondering, possibly, at my 
London business. I le^vill be more surprised soon, possibly ! 

My unfortunate friend, Harriet, is yet undecided ; not 
with respect to me, but herself. How much, my dear friend, 
have I to tell you ! Immy leisure moments for thought, which 
sineg I wrote Ijave been few, I have considered the important 
poini cfii which you reprobated my hasty decision. The ties 
of love and hoftour are doubtless of sufficient strength to bind 
congeniabsouls—they are doubtless indissoluble, but by the 
brutish force of power ; they are delicate and satisfactory. 
Yet the arguments of impracticability, and what is even worse, 
the disproportionate sacri^ce which the female is called upon 
to'Vnake—these arguments, which you have urged in a manner 
immediately irresistibly, I cannot withstand. Not that I 
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suppose it to be likely th^t I shall directly be called up6n to 
evince my attachment to either theory. 1 am become a per¬ 
fect convert tc» matrimony, not from temporizing, but from, 
your arguments ; nor, much as I wish to emulate your virtues 
and liken myself to you, do I regret the prejudices of anti- 
matrimonialism from your example or assertion. No. T^he 
one argument, which you have urged so often with so much 
energy : the sacrifice made by the woman, so disproportioned 
to any which the man can give,—this alone may exculpate me, 
were it a fault, from uninquiring ^submission to your superior 
intellect- » 

Write to Graham’s : you will hear from me again soon. All 
that I have told you here is in confidence. Adieu ! 

Yours eternally affectionate, . 

PERCY B. S. 

To T. J. H., York. 


CHAPTER Xll 

• 

I had spent several months at York agreeably, leading a 
studious and quiet life, but by no means a dull one. Yprk, in 
fact, is not a dull place ; it appears such to a traveller passing 
through its still, narrow streets, and to a cursory observer ; 
but there is much pleasant, cheerful society, much gentle 
hospitality, and it is occasionally diversified and lighted up Uy 
various public solemnities, or amusements. For instance, we 
had races twice, I think ; 6nce on a vefy grand scale. Jherc 
were assizes, continuing for a fortnight ; and this recreation 
occurs twice in the year. ' , 

The superb Minster is a permanent gratification, of which 
one can never tire ; and the musical services arc well performed 
there. 

There was no end of preVty girls of all ranks to be Aniud in 
the streets, for the ancient city was always celebrated as the 
abode of beauty. It was at once pleasing and painful to meet 
them ; delightful and dangerous. 

There was a nice little theatre, wjth a sufficiently good com¬ 
pany of actors ; in the summer it hAs frequently the additional 
illumination of stars from the southern hemisphere. I £hw 
Mrs. Jordan there, and to the greatest advantage, every night 
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for tHree weeks. Moreover, I saw there, and there only, a most 
astonishing sight: Wo men, in theatrical costume, walked 
across 'the proscenium with their feet treading on the ceiling 
and /their heads downwards, after the manner of flies. A 
surprising but uncomfortable spectacle ; the danger of a fall, 
thq risk of a broken neck, arc too imminent and threatening. 
In what manner the feat was effected, nobody could discover ; 
each man had a thick staff in his hand, and used it as a walking 
stick—what support or assistance this might render was not 
apparent. Their progress was slow, but it was sure, and 
without any visible effort. . 

Whilst I was stationary and tranquil, my friend was restless 
and uneasy"; at one time he was in London, then,, at Field 
Place, now at Cnckfield, backwards r.nd forwards ; he even 
paief a visit to a cousin in Radnorshire. I received many 
* letters from him, as I have shown, which I answered with 
tolerable punctuality ; but having less leisure, my letters were 
not so long, or so numerous, as his. He too often omitted, in 
his overwhelming, everlasting hurry, to date his letters. Not 
one of those sent to me from South Wales has a date, the 
post-mark being only ‘ Rhayader ’ . Unless a letter passed 
through London anti the General Post Office, the date was 
not impressed upon it. Now it is otherwise, and through the 
mild expostulations of Lord Campbell, postmasters have 
been induced to adopt a neat legible stamp. If the rule of a 
single Sheet still prevailed, this modern practice, an unques¬ 
tionable improvement, would be truly useful ; but it is 
rendered nugatory by the covers, which notwithstanding are, 
in some respects, a convenient arrangement. There is no 
necessary and abiding'connection between the inclosure and 
its envelope ; the latteHs commonly destroyed, and then the 
letter is not only withofit a date, but it does not even appear 
to whom the letter is addressed. Formerly* a letter was a 
single sheet of respectable dimensions, with the address, at 
least, and the post-mark, such as it was, upon the back ; but 
at prpsetit a smart cover, like a smart outer garment, serves 
to hide and glbss over the rags beneath it: thus, a modern 
letter consists too often of several small scraps .of paper thrust 
into a well-glazed envelope. 

The correspondence of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, Piozzi, 
shows how he often urged jiear Hetty to date her letters, and 
ho\$ steadily she persisted all the more in sending him billets 
without dates. Our great moralist might have learned, that 
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since the obstinate little Welsh woman was so intractajolc in 
trifles, it was vain to stAve to make her anything better than 
a foreign fiddler’s wife.' J 

Shelley's epistles show the progress of his courtship, am! 
that his marriage was^iot quite so hasty an affair as it is com¬ 
monly represented to have been.’ The wooing continued for 
half a year at least, and this is a long time in the life, in “the 
life of love, of such young persons. Harriet Wdstbrook appears 
to have been dissatisfied with her school, but without any 
adequate cause, for she was kindly treated and well educated 
there. It is not impossible tl\gt lliis discontent was prompted 
and suggested, to her, and that she was put up to it, and to 
much besides, by somebody, who conducted the “whole affair 
—who had assumed ;yid steadily persisted in keeping the 
complete direction of her. 

When a young man finds a young woman discontented wjtn # 
her school, or convent, and with her own family and friends, 
without much reason, a pretty faeje and soft maiyicrs too 
often make him forget that she is very probably a girl of 
a discontented disposition and is likely to be dissatisfied 
wherever she may afterwards be placed. 

The advocates of divorce, legal or illegal, formal or informal, 
would do well to remember, that a wife who quarrels with # 
her present husband is perhaps a person of a nature very apt 
to disagree with her next also, and with all future lulsbands. 
Thus, a man who cannot.make himself comfortable in the 
dwelling which he now inhabits, is commonly of a restless, 
roving disposition, a rolling stone, and he 4vill never find a 
house that will suit him long. ‘ A man ought to be able to 
live with any woman ’ ;» Shelley tobl me his friend Robert 
Southey once said to him, ‘ You stec that I can, and sS ought 
you. It conies to pretty much theVainn thing, I apprehend. 
There is no great choice, or difference ! ’ But we anticipate. 

The long vacation had commenced, my excellent and 
unlearned instructor in tautology*—-in tautology # tl*> most 
prolix and barbarous—had already taken \\ing to NoYthum* 
berland, to enjoy for six weeks the healthy and agreeable 
diversion of grouse shooting. The artist had left behind him 
in his studio an attorney-pupil of some standing, and a clerk, 
who transacted his business during his absence ; keeping up 
with him, however, a constant and animated correspondence 
of coacli-parcels. My proficiency was as yet so small, that I 
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couldyjiot be of any service to him, except undfcr his personal 
superintendence. A$ I could no lcfager mould living mort¬ 
gages out of reams of draft paper, or study breathing abstracts 
-^-abstracts of title breathing doubts fend difficulties, for these 
were-dispatched to the master-mind as soon as they arrived, 
—I soon felt that I was a‘mere incumbrance in a convey¬ 
ance's chambers, and therefore, that the sooner I was dis¬ 
charged the better. Thereupon, to adopt a term of art, I 
changed my original purpose, and determined to take a 
vacation. The alternative was either to go home for a little 
partridge shooting, or to plan a tour ; the latter was the more 
attractive, and it possessed the additional recommendation, 
that if my friend chose, he might jtrin me and share in my 
excursion. As to the important question of costs and charges, 
a pedestrian could live as cheaply at inns as I lived at York, 
the only actual expense was a trifle ; to go to one’s ground 
on I he outside of a coach, and to return in the same manner. 

The Lakes of Cumberland, or Scotland ? By the assistance 
of maps and guide-books If Vas trying to decide the question, 
when Shelley’s letter announcing his marriage came, and at 
once carried the point in favour 0/ Scotland. Book and map 
concurred in this, that making Edinburgh our temporary 
home, and the centre of our operations, we might in virtue 
of long walks, with the aid possibly of an occasional lift, visit 
many remarkable and interesting localities. 

My dAarest Friend, 

Direct to the Edinburgh Post-Office—-my own name. 
I passed to-nighf with the Mail. Harriet is with me. We 
are in a slight pecuniary distress. We shall have seventy- 
five poynds on Sunday, hntil when c&n you send £10 ? Divide 
it in two. 

Yours, 

Percy Shelley. 

To T. J. H. 

This-letter wate written by my friend at York, in passing 
through at midnight; it did not come to me by the post, but 
was brought^to my lodgings the next morning from the inn. I 
wrote immediately to Shelley detailing my projects, and 
promising to be with him almost as soon as my letter. I took 
my seat on the outside of a £tage-coach, a front seat—carpet 
bags ,$vere not yet discovered, but I saw my small leathern 
portmanteau placed in front boot. 

O 
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Prudence prescribes as little luggage as possible on a journey ; 
in genteel society an excise serves a tra\*eller quite as well as 
the most fashionable dresscoat; with vulgar people tawdry 
finery is indispensable, but the immortal gods hate the man 
who trusts himself under the same roof with them. The day 
was in the first week of September, the time of day was the 1 
afternoon ; the weather was dry and fine. * 

We pursued our way northwards at a lnoderate pace, 
along a dusty road and between dusty hedges, over the great 
plain of York. It became dark, and we had supper, whether 
at Northallerton, or Darlingtpn,*! forget; I only remember, 
that it was tolerable, and that all our other meals were abomin¬ 
able. 

From smoky, dirty, Jtalf-savagc, but conceited Newcastle, 
the country was new to me ; the night was fine, but #fuitc 
dark, and probably cold, but I did not feel it. In those d;;ys t 
cloaks were unknown, and great coats but little in use ; I 
had no great coat then, nor for several years after.. To my 
warm young blood, perfect, irreproachable health, and 
untiring energy of mind apd body, food, sleep and clothes 
seemed to be superfluities, not necessaries. At what point 
of the road it became light I cannot remember ; it was quite 
light, perhap*s even rather late, when we reached Alnwick. 
Here we found a filthy and utterly useless breakfast at an 
odious little inn in a very narrow street. Our stay was*short ; 
there appeared to be no temptation to prolong it, i& it had 
been permitted. I resumed my lofty, airy seat; the coach 
drove on, and in a moment we emerged from Are narrow street 
and came suddenly in sight of the Castle. Its magnificent 
aspect delighted me, especially when & saw it from the bridge 
below. I have often seen it since ;• the first view of its feudal 
grandeur is most impressive, but tliV impression soon wears 
off, one presently discovers faults ; in one word, that it* is a 
take-in. It is commonly asse^fed tlujt there is nothing strik¬ 
ing in the interior ; this is not true ; »t is strikingly ugly, 
uncomfortable, ungenial,* and inhospitable. *Thc CQacfftnan, 
behind whom I sat, was rather wooden, like tl*e folks of that * 
region, but not uncivil ; and perceiving that I wqjs a curious 
traveller, he pointed out a few objects to me. For example ; 
after climbing out of Belford up a steep, straight hill, he 
showed me the Fame Islands, an|} particularly the largest of 
them, Lindisfarne, the Holy Island : as a boy I had Ween 
familiar with the legendary history of St. Cuthbert, and I felt 
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a stra«gc desire to descend from the top of the coach to walk 
down to the shore, vfhich appeared tb be close at hand—but 
it is not—to hail a boat, and at once .to be ferried over. 

I have done this, but not until thirty years afterwards, and 
I had then the satisfaction of seeing, tli&t there is nothing to 
‘ be seen. How often is this the case with those objects which 
we most eagerly desire to see ; and yet somehow they are not 
the less interesting on that account ! From a hill, a mile or 
two before we came to Berwick, there was a noble prospect 
of the sea, the mouth of the Tweed, and much besides ; and 
I beheld for the first time thfc hills of Scotland, behind which 
I was to find my incomparable friend again. We descended 
to the river Tweed, and passed it by 'a very long bricjge, upon 
which then stood an ancient gateway, with a picturesque 
and fbmarkablc effect. Thirty years later, when I came again 
»to *+his old town to grow very familiar with it, the old gateway 
had vanished. Our coach drew up at an inn not very far 
from tliq, bridge ; here wf ^vere to remain some time, and to 
dine. The inn was superlatively nasty, and the dinner 
impracticable, impregnable. I w;is glad to escape from the 
smell of stale fish, and from the other noisome smells, and to 
take a turn upon the walls ; the scene was sparkling and 
. pleasant. We continued our journey, and after riding a few 
miles farther I was informed that we had entered Scotland. 
The evening was delightful ; at some points of the road we 
had fine* sea views, and a bold, rooky coast ; at one spot the 
guard made us get down and look from a bridge into a deep, 
woody ravine ; % he called the place, I think, Pease Bridge. 
There were open uninclosed fields, with excellent crops of corn 
in some places, very oican and premising, and a surprising 
breath of flourishing tinpiifis, as well Swedes as the common 
kind. I remarked «at irfany of the farms small windmills ; 
these, I was informed, were used to turn winnowing and 
threshing machines ; tl^ey wett new to me. At other por¬ 
tions of the road we crossed extensive moors ; and we passed 
through *Dunbar, a dirty, stinking/ fishing town. We saw 
' for some time *khc Bass Rock, over the summit of which 
hovered prodigious flocks of sea birds. On the whole, I found 
muc-h of pleasure and interest in what I saw of Scotland 
this afternoon. 

Nor did I want for information and instruction. At the 
back of the coach sat a little, serious, middle-aged man, 
whom we picked up somewhere after entering Scotland ; he, 
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learning that I was a Stranger, and that this was my first visit 
to a region which he assured us was the finest, happiest, most 
refined and civilized coi^itry in the known world, kindly took 
upon himself the trouble of informing, and indeed of forming 
my mitld. He stood tfp at his plaf c, behind a stack of luggage, 
and continually addressed me across the roof of the coach. He 
discoursed, or rather, I may say, lectured concerning the excel¬ 
lence of the district and of its inhabitants ; o‘f the agriculture 
of the Lothians, and its vast and infinite superiority to all 
other farming. Having discovered that I was going to Rdin- 
burgh, he expounded the adijiirKblc nature and character of 
that city, ancj told me all that I ought to see, and to believe, 
on his authority. * * 

‘ You will find it a ’jiost remarkable city ; by far the most 
remarkable under the heavens, without any exception ! ' 

‘ Yes ! And it has a Review, as remarkable as itself ! ' 3 
At that time, the Edinburgh Review had attracted general 
attention. The quarrel with'By^n, and other persons of 
more or less distinction, and the protracted controversy 
with the University of Oxfpi^l, which was in full vigour whilst 
I resided there—sundry pedantic performances redolent of 
heavy pleasantry having been published by certain slow-witted 
dullards of that place—had brought the Review into notice. I 
was tempted, therefore, to try my loquacious little instructor 
on that popular theme. I had sounded the key-note. The 
Review, during the rest* of the journey, wholly engrossed 
his organs of speech in one unceasing peroration concerning 
the critical journal, which soon became exceedingly tircsojpe ; 
and not only tiresome, but painful—physically painful ; 
for I could not show -my back with any decency to so 
powerful an orator ; and I was obliged, in courtesy, to 
bend my neck and to try to look th’c petulant little haranguer 
in the face. 

Mr. Pennant, with all tilt 1 ! gravity of a Welshman and a 
naturalist, writes in perfect seriousness'': 1 Asses are very rare 
in Scotland; there arc none in the north’. But-a ^greater 
and a graver than Pennant was there ; and lie asseverated 
that Oxford was for ever silenced : that University was 
totally annihilated ; she could never show her face again,— 
never hold up her head ; she was extinguished : she must at 
once retire ; she must leave tlfi work of education to abler 
hands than her own. Shoals of students would come flocking 
thence by thousands to Edinburgh, to Aberdeen, to St. 
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Andrews, and to the other renowned Scottish Universities. He 
spoke much about the Oxford Stra£>oo, without appearing at 
all to know what he meant. I longed to ask him, what he 
supposed the Oxford Strabbo really was ; but I did not 
venture. He talked very largely of ‘ MV. Francis Jeffrey, of 
Edinburgh, advocate ’ ; but he did not seem to be personally 
acquainted with him ; and indeed he admitted, in answer to 
my question, that he was not. ‘ Mr. Francis Jeffrey, of 
Edinburgh, advocate —for he always gave the name of the 
learned editor in full, with the additions—‘ is a little man, 
and a very clever man ’. Both these facts are undoubted. 

had afterwards abundant opportunity to verify them my¬ 
self. ‘ He very wisely holds that ridicule is the real and 
genuine, and indeed the sole test of truth : that it is still more 
necessary than even the laws themselves for the due mainten¬ 
ance of order in a state of high civilisation. And, accordingly, 
he has used it most unsparingly, as you will yourself allow, 
in his critical journal; and.he purposes to continue so to use 
it.’ 

It began to grow dark ; and St the approach of night all 
creatures feel fatigue, even the most persevering, and grow 
weary at last, even of wearying others. The little prig him¬ 
self got tired of lecturing ; he became silent, and at some 
place, where we changed horses, quietly withdrew. 

It was the first time I ever underwent this sort of thing ; I 
have suffered it often since, God knows how often ; so often, 
in truth, that being once told that it was impossible accurately 
to tjefine a philosopher, I was provoked to answer: ‘ Oh 
no ! A philosopher is a Scotch clerk in a public office in 
England ! ’ 

We entered Edinburgh in‘the dark, through mean, narrow 
streets, the aspect of which, by the faint light of dim lamps, 
ill accorded with the magnificent promises of the splendour of 
the proud metropolis of the wll’ole earth—of the capital of 
social elegance, and of perfect refinement. 

I remained for the night at the vVrctched inn where the 
coach stopped, fen I knew of no other, although it was a dis¬ 
gusting placs. Nobody appeared to regard me. I didn’t 
understand what they said ; neither could I make the people 
understand me. In truth, they did not care to know what 
I wanted. However, I succeeded, with some difficulty, in 
catching hold of a stupid, red-haired, bare-necked, bare¬ 
footed, dirty girl, by the arm ; I held her fast, and made her 
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conduct me up stairs to a squalid little bed-room. When we 
got there, she found fmt what I required : another light, 
besides that \yhich Sheffield in her hand, of a sudden broke 
upon her, and she exclaimed with vivacity, ‘ Oh ! you will 
want a chamber 'observed t,hc impressions of naked and 

muddy feet, of bare toes and heels, on the hearth and or^the 1 
floor, but no other traces of social elegance : the young wench 
was half naked, as it was ; had she been starli, most assuredly 
I should not have taken her for one of the three (1 races, what¬ 
ever the little lecturer might ha ve affirmed. I took the candle 
from her, and she withdrew, muttering some words of her 
sweet northern Doric, which probably signified, ' Good night ! ’ 
The betj was less distasteful than the chamber. *1 had passed 
thirty hours, or more, in the open air, on the top of the coach, 
and had travelled two hundred miles : this was a powerful 
opiate. 

If such be, in very deed, the beauteous city of Minerva, the 
chosen residence of Apollo anti Muses, the tru<» abode of 
Beauty, of the Loves and Graces, I wish I were back again at 
my lodgings in York, or at pneof the inns near the Lakes, which 
tourists report as comfortable ! But a sound refreshing 
sleep soon put an end to all reflections, wishes, and regrets : I 
made one sleep. 

When I awoke in the morning, it was quite light : bell 
there was none ; calling out, however loud, was disregarded, 
‘my little sylph would not come, nor would any of*her fairy 
sisters, if she had any. T put on my clothes, and went down 
stairs into a common room, an uncommonly'dirty, dingy fyole; 
here I procured some breakfast, which was not so much amiss. 

I then sallied forth to discover if the itest of t he New Jerusalem 
was as mean and shabby as wliat*I bad already seen ; I more 
than half suspected that it was. t sown emerged from the 
narrow streets ; and then, O ! glorious spectacle, by force of 
contrast made still more noble, more glorious ; I wandered 

about, lost in admiration. I asccndfcd the Castle-hill* the 

• ^ 

Calton-hill, my delight s\ill increasing. Yet it was*i yieetin^ 
of extremes : I beheld magnificence—triumphs of art and of 
nature ; yet I saw many odious and revolting objects, which 
I had never met with, even in the poorest places in Kngland, 
and which I forbear to describe. 

Having at once satisfied and iilflamcd my curiosity, I began 
to think of the main purpose of my long journey—my college 
friend. I had written to him that I would join him here, but 
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I had «not given him any address, for 1 1 did not know any, 
neither had I received a direction from him. Was there a 
better, a speedier course, than the hope of a chance meeting 
in the streets of a large city ? I bethought me of the post- 
office ; he might have sent a letter fot me thither. I was 
r standing musing on the bridge which connects the New Town 
with the Old : a grave, white, middle-aged man was passing. 
I inquired of him for the post-office. 

‘ Come with me, I am going there myself. ' You are a 
stranger ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ You never saw so fine a bridge before, as this is, I am very 
sure. It is the finest in the known’world ! ’ 

‘ I have seen a finer river; one w : th more water in it.’ 

He' seemed much disconcerted. I told him how I was 
situated. 

‘ They will give you the address you require at the post- 
office, they are sure to lia"c it - we will go to the post-office 
together ; but you must first sec our new University, as you 
are a stranger.’ 

Wc passed the post-office and came to a large building, not 
only unfinished, but not in progress. . It appeared that the 
»work had ceased for want of funds. 

‘ What do you think of that, sir ? ’ 

‘ When it is completed it will be a very handsome building, 
and, I dare say, very commodious.’ 

‘ Not only that, but if all the buildings at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge were moulded and amalgamated together into one 
edifice, the effect would not be the same ; it would be far 
inferior J ’ 

I had learned that it \yas most discreet to be silent. We 
returned to the post-office. There was no letter for me, but 
they gave me my friend’s address in George Street. Whether 
he had left it there for me, or for his own letters, I did not 
ask. 

‘ I am going in that direction, myself. I will point out 
George Street to you.’ 

We returned on our steps. 

‘ That is the Register-Office ’, said my kind, grave guide ; 

‘ it is the finest building on^thc habitable earth.’ 

I looked him in the face ; T had wounded his feelings about 
the bridge, without at all diminishing his obliging good-nature, 
my peace. 
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' It is universally acknowledged to be so ! But you* must 
see the interior ! ’ * 

We entered ,it ; it wfis a handsome structure, certainly j 
perhaps needlessly lar^c. We walked along l’rinccs Sjtrcct 
together ; at the corner of a cross street he took leave of me 
with sundry profound and solemn bows, having previously 1 
pointed out George Street. I soon set foot in George Street, a 
spacious, noble, well-built street ; but a deserted street, or 
rather a street which people had not yet come fully to inhabit. 

I soon found the number indicated at the post-office ; 1 have 
forgotten it, but it was on the left side the side next to 
Princes Street, T knocked at the door of a handsome house ; 
it was fWl right ; and m a handsome front-parlour I was 
presently received rapturously by my friend. He looked just 
as he used to look at Oxford, and as he looked when 1 saw'him 
last in April, in our trelliscd apartment ; but now joyous »nt« 
meeting again, not as then sad at parting. I also saw and 
for the first time—his lovely young,bride, bright as tine morn¬ 
ing—as the morning of that bright day on which we first met ; 
bright, blooming, radiant with yonth, health, and beauty. [ 
was hailed triumphantly by the new-married pair ; my arrival 
was more thaji welcome ; they had got my letter and expected 
to rejoice at my coming every moment. ‘ We have met at 
last once more ! ’ Shelley exclaimed, ' and we will never part 
again ! You must have a bed in the house ! ’ It was deemed 
necessary, indispensable. At that time of life a bed ,f mile or 
two oft, as far as I was concerned, would have doin' as well : 
but I must have a bed in the house. The landlord \vis 
summoned, he came instantly; a bed in the house; the 
necessity was so urgent that they di;T not give him tync to 
speak. When the poor man was permitted to answer, he said, 

‘ I have a spare bedroom, but it is at*the hip of the house ; It 
may not be quite so plcasan^’. lie conducted me up a 
handsome stone staircase of easiest ascent ; the way was not 
difficult, but very long. It appeared well nifjh interminable. 
We came at length to an Kiry, spacious bedroom. ‘ 1 lus will , 
do very well ’. A stone staircase is handsoih*c and commo¬ 
dious, and, in case of fire, it must be a valuable security ; byt 
whenever a door was shut it thundered ; the thunder rolled 
pealing for some seconds. I was to lodge with Jupiter I onans 
at the top of Olympus. Of all tnc houses in London, with 
which I am acquainted, those in Fitzroy Square alone rcnflnd 
me, by their sonorous powers, of Edinburgh, and of the happy 
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days Vhicb I passed in that beautiijut' city. On returning to 
my friends our mutfeal greetings wei4 repeated; each had a 
Jhousand things to tell and to ask ofgthe rest. „ Our joy being 
a little calmed, we agreed to walk. * We are in the capital of 
the unfortunate Queen Mary said Harriet; ‘ we must see 
hej palace first of all ’. We soon found Holyrood House ; a 
beggarly palace, in truth. We saw the long line of Scottish 
monarchs, from' Fergus the First downwards, disposed in two 
rows, being evidently the productions of some very inferior, 
artist, who could not get employment as a sign-painter. We 
saw Mary’s bedroom, the stains of Rizzio’s blood, and all the 
other relics. These objects, intrinsically mean and paltry,_ 
greatly interested my companions, * especially Harriet, who 
was % well-read in the sorrowful history*of the unhappy queen. 
BysShe must go home and write letters, I was to ascend 
‘Arthur’s Seat with the lady. We marched up the steep hill 
boldly, and reached the summit. The view may be easily seen, 
it is impossible to describe 'it. It was a thousand pities 
Bysshe was not with us, and then we might remain there ; one 
ought never to quit so lovely a.scene. 

‘ Let us sit down ; probably when he has finished writing 
he will come to us.’ , 

We sat a long time,.at first gazing around, afterwards we 
looked out for the young bridegroom, but he did not appear. 
It was fine while we ascended ; it was fine, sunny, clear, and 
still, whilst we remained on the top ; but when we began to 
descend, the wind commenced blowing. Harriet refused to 
proceed ; she sat down again on the rock, and declared that 
we would remain there for ever ! For ever is rather a long 
time to sit until tjie’ wind abated would have been to sit 
there quite long enough. Entreaties were in vain. I was 
hungry, for I had not dined on either of the two preceding 
days. The sentence—never to dine r gain—was a severe one, 
and although it was pronounced by the lips of beauty, I 
ventured to appeal against it; so I left her and proceeded 
slowly down the hill, the wind bidwing fresh. She sat for 
some time lon^fet, but finding that I was in earnest, she came 
running down after me. Harriet was always most unwilling to 
show her ankles, or even her feet, hence her reluctance to move 
in the presence of a rude, indelicate wind, which did not 
respect her modest scrupulousness. If there was not much to 
adrWire about these carefully-concealed ankles, certainly there 
was nothing to blame. 
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The accommodations our lodgings itj George Street* were 
good, and the charges reasonable ; the food was abundant 
and excellent;» everything was good, the wine included : in. 
one particular only was^there a deficiency, the attendance, was 
insufficient, except at meals, when our landlord officiated in 
person. One dirty little nymph, by name Christie, was *he 
servant of the house—the domestic, she wag termed ; she 
spoke a dialect which we could not comprehend, and she was, 
for the most part, unable to understand what we southerns 
said to her, or indeed anything else, save only perchance 
political economy and metaphysics. After ringing the well- 
hung bells many times in vain, she would suddenly open the 
door, and exclaiming, ‘ Oh ! The kittle ! ’ darted off to be 
brought back again, aflfcr a long delay, by the like exertions 
and with the like result. Her sagacity had discovered that 
we drank much tea, and therefore often required the services 
of the tea-kettle. However, if^ she was of no great use to 
us, the poor little girl at least affewded us some amiftoment. 

Shelley was of an extreme sensibility—of a morbid sensi¬ 
bility—-and strange, discordant sounds he could not bear to 
hear ; he shrank from the unmusical voice of the Caledonian 
• maiden. Whenever she entered the room, or even came to the 
door, he rushed wildly into a corner and covered his ears with 
his hands. We had, to our shame be it spoken, a childish 
mischievous delight in tormenting him ; in catching the shy 
virgin and making her spedk in his presence. The favourite 
interrogatory so often administered was, ' Ha\je you had your 
dinner to-day, Christie ? ’ ‘ Yes ’. ‘ And what did you get i ’ 

‘ Sengit heed and bonnocks ’, was the unvarying answer, and 
its efficacy was instantaneous and ’sovereign. Our • poor 
sensitive poet assumed the air of the Distracted Musician, 
became nearly frantic, and, had we bfeen <3n the promontpry, 
he would certainly have taken thp Lcucadian leap for Christie’s 
sake, and to escape for ever from the rare music of her voice. 

‘ Oh ! Bysshe, how can you be so absurd ? What liarrq^loes 
the poor girl do you ? ’ • , 

' Send her away, Harriet ! Oh ! send her a’&ay ; for (>od s 
sake, send her away ! ’ 

On the whole, nothing could be better than our position*in 
George Street; yet few things are^ absolutely perfect even in 
Scotland, even in Edinburgh itself. It is allowable to discern 
spots in the sun ; science, it is believed, derives benefit from 
such discoveries. 


S 
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At “my first breakfast our landlajy' kindly inquired, how 
I had slept.—Not very well.—How v so?—The bed was so 
intolerably hard, and therefore so crfd.—Oh !, There was no 
bed ; you had no bed ; I would not have put you to sleep upon 
a feather-bed ; you could never sleep upon a feather-bed ; you 
ha> /e a nice wholesome mattress, a straw mattress !—I should 
like to lie upon something softer.—Oh ! You cannot have it! 
You must lie upon a mattress, a straw mattress ; health enjoins 
it.—But it is as hard as this table .'—Very well ! Very like ; 
and so it ought to be. You cannot lie too hard. You might 
lie very well upon this table ; it would be very highly salu¬ 
brious !—I ^thought otherwise ; but it was quite plain that 
there was no redress. I had got into the land oi> absolute 
wisdom, and I must make the best of it: I had come there to 
learn, and not to teach. I lay very hard and very cold, and 
r fdr two or three nights I slept little, but I got accustomed to it 
in time, and slept as well as if I had the Lincolnshire feather¬ 
bed, upOn which I reposed for a year whilst I was preparing 
most comfortably for college in the snug old vicarage of a 
worthy Fen parson. 

One more mote in my neighbour’s eye, and then I will 
return to consider the beam in my own. We occupied, as has 
been stated, the ground-floor in George Street: when I took up 
my abode there, I hung up my hat in the handsome hall, or 
passage, of the very handsome house. In a day or two it 
disappeared ; I asked about it, bYit I could only learn what 
I knew already, that it was gone. Who could have taken it ? 
I io not know, I am sure ; there is nobody in the house except 
yourselves and the people who occupy the first floor, and they 
are high people—ver^ high indeed ! However high they 
might be, it should seem that the grandees of Scotland of the 
first class were not'so high as to be above prigging a hat. In 
those days a hat was a hat, wjiich, ii. a strict sense, it has long 
ceased to be, costing then thirty-five shillings at least. I was 
mucji censured for leaving my new hat in the passage : all 
I could \lay in excuse was, that whefi I first suspended it there, 
I asked the landlord himself, a most respectable man, if it 
would be safe there ? He answered—and 'being a Scotchman, 
as such, of course, he was infallible—-‘ Oh ! Perfectly ! ’ To 
be sure he added what was said to be a considerable qualifica¬ 
tion, and which ought to Have put me on my guard, ‘ It will 
belquite as safe there as anywhere else in Scotland ’. I ought 
to have been more cautious, I was told, in a country where 
<; 
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nothing is too hot or fcoo heavy; where every man takes 
whatever he can get, from the Senator of Ate College of Justice 
down to the gaost profound and beggarly metaphysician,. 
However this may be, in those days, as I have said, a hat,was 
certainly a hat; not only was it vyry dear, but, what was still 
worse, very hard and very heavy, making itself felt as well J>y 
the head, as by the pocket. It is right to add, that our liberal 
landlord made a very liberal offer—it was of course declined— 
to pay the price of a very nice hat whifch I bought in Princes 
Street, and in future always prudently brought with me into 
our sitting-room. 

Amongst the, many delicacies of the place, and they were 
many, shprt bread, to which we were then first Introduced, 
appeared to be a very nige thing—I must now add, for a yoqng 
stomach. 

Shelley went every morning himself, before breakfast, to 
the post-office for his letters, of which he received a prodigious 
number ; and he used to bring 6acJj*vith him splendid plates 
of virgin honey. I never saw such fine honeycombs before or 
since, and it was delicious., Shelley was for the most part 
indifferent to food, to all meats and drinks, but he relished 
this honey surprisingly : so much did he enjoy it, that he was 
almost offended when I said, exquisite though it was, it was a 
shame to cat it ; wantonly to destroy, merely to flatter the 
palate, so beautiful and so wonderful a structure, was as 
barbarous as it would be to devour roses and lilies. It*>vas far 
too great a marvel to be eaten ; it should only be looked at, 
kept entire, to be admired. It approaches cannibalism t° 
feed on it; indeed, it is too like eating Harriet ! I think you 
would eat Harriet herself > 

‘ So I would, if she were as good t*o gat, and I could replace 
her as easily 1 ’ 

' Oh 1 fie, Bysshe ! ’ -the young lady exclaimed, who inclined 
somewhat to my heresy, feasting* fter eyes with the honeycomb, 
and declaring it was quite a pity to cat it this the grecdyjroct 
said was tiresome. * 

The sound of the church-going bell 
Those valleys and rocks never heard. 

Since the Reformation they had ntjver heard it; and in this 
particular Presbyterian Edinburgh, so far advanced in en¬ 
lightened wisdom, secular and ecclesiastical, afforded us* a 
strong contrast to our poor, ignorant, benighted Popish Oxford. 
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After bteakfast pn Sunday, a y^bal announcement was 
made to us by our landlord himself : ‘ They are drawing nigh 
.unto the kirk ! ’ 

On looking from the windows, we % saw the grave Presby¬ 
terians, with downcast looks, like conscience-stricken sinners, 
slewly crawling towards their place of gathering. We were 
admonished—for Shelley said, one Sunday, ‘ Let us go and 
take a walk ’—that it was not lawful to go forth to walk pur¬ 
posely a'nd avowedly on the Sabbath, a day of rest and wor¬ 
ship ; but if a man happen to find himself in the streets 
casually, he may walk a little with perfect innocence, only it is 
altogether unlawful to go out from his door with the mind of 
taking a walk of pure pleasure. ■ 

After this serious and edifying tvarning we sometimes 
casually found ourselves without the house on a Sunday, and 
' talked about a little, as we believed, innocently. 

We were taking such a harmless stroll, by mere accident, 
in Printees Street; BySshe laughed aloud, with a fiendish 
laugh, at some remark of mine. 

' You must not laugh openly, in that fashion, young man ’, 
an ill-looking, ill-conditioned fellow said to him. ‘ If you do, 
you will most certainly be convened ! ’ 

‘ What is that ?' asked Shelley, rather displeased, at the 
rude interpellation. 

‘ Why ; if you laugh aloud in the public streets and ways 
on the Christian Sabbath, you will be cast into prison, and 
eventually baiyshed from Scotland ’. 

*The observance of the Sabbath in North Britain, as I have 
been credibly informed, has been, since the year of the comet, 
like the manufacture of hats in England, decidedly improved, 
both articles being now much lighter, and less oppressive. 

I,once asked the'way' to some place in Edinburgh of a staid 
old gentlewoman : ‘ I am going tho same road in part, and I 
will attend you ’. 

We proceeded leisurely along together; she conversed 
gravilyV but affably : How do you like this ; how that; 
‘ How do you like our public worship ? ’ 

‘ I have not assisted at it yet.’ 

Oh ! but you must; you must go and hear Dr. MacQuis- 
quis ; he is a fine preacher ; an accomplished divine ; he 
wrestles most powerfully with Satan, every Sabbath morn ! ’ 

1 promised my obliging conductress to go and witness these 
spiritual struggles with a ghostly enemy ; but I could not 
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redeem a pledge somevta^t rasWy given, for I did not know 
in what arena this ^powerful gymnast fought. I did not even 
catch the name of the Accomplished divine. One Sabbath, 
morn, however, when we were again advised that they were 
drawingnigh unto the Kirk, Shelley and myself boldly resolved 
to draw nigh also ; the lovely Harriet would not accompany 
us, alleging, and with some probability, that,the wearisome 
performances would give her a headache. We joined the 
scattered bands, which increased in number as we advanced, 
creeping with them for a considerable distance. We reached a 
place of worship, and enterednt with the rest; it was plain, 
spacious, and gloomy. We suffered ourselves rather incau¬ 
tiously to*be planted side*by side, on a bench in the middle of 
the devout assembly, s* that escape was impossible. There 
was singing, in which all, or almost all, the congregation 
joined ; it was loud, and discordant, and protracted. Thefe 
was praying, there was preaching—both extemporaneous. We 
prayed for all sorts and conditions <oi men, more particularly 
for our enemies. The preacher discoursed at a prodigious 
length, repeating many timee things that were not worthy to 
be said once, and threatening us much with the everlasting 
punishments, .which, solemnly and confidently, he declared 
were in store for us. I never saw Shelley so dejected, so 
desponding, so despairing ; he looked like the picture of ycrfcct 
wretchedness ; the poor fellow sighed piteously, as if his heart 
would break. If they thought that he was conscience-sflricken, 
.and that his vast sorrow was for his sins, all t who observed 
him, must have been delighted with him, as with one filled 
with the comfortable assurance of eternal perdition. No one 
present could possibly havts comprchcnclcd the real nature ol 
his acute sufferings—could have sympathized in the anguish 
and agony of a creature of the most photic* temperament that 
ever was bestowed, for his weal ,or his woe, upon any human 
being, at feeling himself in the most unpoetic position in which 
he could possibly be placet^. At last, after exppetations jjiany 
times disappointed of an approaching deliverance, ancf having 
been repeatedly deceived by glimpses of an Impending dis¬ 
charge, and having long endured that sickness of heart caused 
by hopes deferred, the tedious worship actually termin¬ 
ated. 

We were eagerly pressing forward to get out of our prison, 
and out of the devout crowd, but a man in authority puslfed 
us aside: 
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* 3Vfake way for the Lord ProvosiLand the Bellies ! ’ 

We stood on one side for a while, chat the civic dignitaries 
anight 'pass. My friend asked, in a whisper, what in the world 
the man meant ? I informed him thgt a Provost is a Mayor, 
and that a Belly (Baillie) is Scotch for an Alderman. 

5t was a consolation to the poor sufferer to laugh once more. 
It had seemed to him in his captivity that his healthful func¬ 
tion had ceased for ever. 

We made the best of our way homewards, and at a brisker 
pace than the rude apostle -of the north, J ohn Knox, would 
have approved of, discussing the wonderful advantages of a 
ritual, and their comfortless, inhuman churck music. 

Acknowledging the superiority of our chapels, churches, 
and cathedral in Oxford, and the hast benefits of written 
sermons, after having just had painful experience how tedious 
'a thing it was to listen to an extemporaneous discourse ; and, 
moreover, how distressing for the hearer to have to sit and 
wonder “what monstrous’'esctravagancc, what stupid and pre¬ 
posterous absurdity the heavy orator, with no succour at 
hand, would utter next. 1 

The malicious Harriet laughed at our sufferings, and made 
herself merry with the deep dejection of her husband. 

We were never tempted to enter the Kirk again. Satan 
must very shortly prevail, if he could only be kept under, by 
our presence, at such powerful wrestlings ! 

Yet were we, poor Oxford scholars, predestined to undergo 
another trial of the same kind, but less severe, and far more 
brief—sharp, though short. It was notified to us one Sunday 
evening, as we were sitting together after dinner, that ‘ They 
are drawing nigh unto the Catechist—children and domestics 
must attend ’. > 

We had discovered tttat little Christie was going, and as we 
already knew something of her temporal concerns, ('oh ! the 
kittle ! ’) we were curious to learn a little about her spiritual 
condition. Accordingly, we followed her at a distance. 

AtTtlic first ^notification, Bysshe, to my surprise, exclaimed, 
‘ Let us go ! ’ 

Harriet 1 'sought to dissuade him, and earnestly, as if she 
thought we were going to a place where he would probably 
have his throat cut. But persuasion availed not. We fol¬ 
lowed the slow advance of children and domestics still more 
slowly, and entered a roomy building, gloomy and unadorned 
like a Kirk. A man in rusty black apparel, of a mean and 
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somewhat sinister asptfctj was standing in the middle of the 
floor ; children ar^l domestics were standing round him ; we 
remained in a*corner. \ 

‘ Wha was Adam ? ’ he suddenly and loudly asked. 

Nobody answered, tie appeared to be much displeased at 
their silence ; and after a while he repeated the question, yi a 1 
louder voice, 

* Wha was Adam ? ’ 

Still no answer, lhe name is so*common in these anti¬ 
episcopalian regions. Did he ask after Adam Black, Willie 
Adam, or Adam, late of lid*jn,* the protoplast ; he did not 
limit his question, but put it in the most general terms. No¬ 
body answered it. * 

The indignation of tlje Catechist waxing hot, in a still louder 
and very angry tone he broke forth with : 

' Wha’s the Deel ? ’ 

This was too much ; Shelley burst into a shrieking laugh, 
and rushed wildly out of doors.* l*sJowly followed hyn, think¬ 
ing seriously of Elders, Presbyteries, and Kirk Synods. How¬ 
ever, nothing came of it we were not cast into prison. 

Shelley and his future wife had travelled from London to 
Edinburgh by the mail, without stopping. A young Scotch 
advocate was their companion in the coach for part of the 
way; he was an agreeable, obliging person. Shelley confided 
to him the object of his journey, and asked his advice. 

The young lawyer told the young poet how to gefc married. 
They followed his directions, and were married on their arrival 
in Edinburgh—how, or where, I never liccfi'd. Harriet had 
some marriage lines, which she sent to her father. I never 
saw them. 

This young man lived in Edinbbrgh with his family, but at 
that time they were all in the couiltry :• he was alone in the 
empty house ; he expressed much regret that it was hot in 
his power, therefore, to show*tlie brijdc and bridegroom hospi¬ 
tality. Shelley saw him several times afterwards ; I never 
did. x • ? 

I was curious to see something of the otfurts of justice ; 

I told Bysshe to ask his friend, how this could bp effected. 

His answer was, ‘ It was impossible ; it was vacation* and 
all the courts were closed 

Being one day alone in the Parliament Close, I observed 
that the Parliament House was open. I entered it, as others 
did. I saw one very old man on the bench ; his head was 
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shaking, and he shook the papers, whigii he held in his tremb¬ 
ling hands ; with a f feeble, broken,” ({uive^ing voice, he was 
prattling something in broad Scotch. ^ Very few persons were 
present. It was interlocutory, they said—-merely inter- 
locutbry. * 

<• I asked a man, who appeared to be an usher, or door-keeper, 
who the judge was. 

' Oh ! he is an old man ; a poor, old creature ; a poor, 
wretched, old creature ' a miserable, old creature ! ’ 

In England, such an answer, spoken aloud, would have 
appeared indecorous ; but wG are a less wise—a less civilized 
people. Probably the superannuated Rhadamanthus was 
r deaf, as well as feeble, for he heeded it not. I still persisted 
in asking his name. , 5 

‘ It is just the Lord Ordinary.’ 
u ‘ But what is his name ? ’ 

‘ It is just the Lord Ordinary. He will have a name. It is 

very like--Oh ! he will have a name ! It is very like, 

indeed—but I do not rightly ken what it is. I dare say he 
will have a name. It is just the Lord Ordinary—poor old 
creature 1 ’ And in this the bystanders unanimously con¬ 
curred. 

, I read afterwards with pleasure, and with profit,' the Institu- 
< tions of Lord Stair, and those of Erskine ; the writings of 
Lord Kimes, of Sir George Mackenzie, and others. 

The bright lights of Scottish Jurisprudence are not lightly 
to be contemned. There have been some truly great men in 
their College of Justice. We cannot boast such names in 
England among our judges—by no means. Lord Monboddo 
—some whimsical fancies, such as spring up in inventive minds, 
like we^ds in a rich sod, alone excepted—was a star of the 
first magnitude. So profound a scholar as James Burnet—a 
genius' so original, so splendid ; a mrn so learned, so liberal- 
minded—our English Bench cduld never show. 

It is true that the Lords of Session have more leisure than 
is conceded to our over-worked functionaries ; but it is even 

r 

inore true that all men ought to have leisure, and plenty of 
leisure, otherwise they inevitably become technical and narrow¬ 
minded, every day and every hour growing continually more 
ignorant, and more incapable of enlarged, enlightened, and 
comprehensive views. 

From the able and elegant authors of Scottish Jurisprudence 
I have learned much theoretically ; but practically, and by 
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my own personal expedience, all that I could myself discover 
was—that the L<Vd Otclinary very prc/bably has a name ; 
but what it is^ nobody!knows, and nobody cares. , 

Shelley got lots of good books whilst we were in Edinburgh*; 
where he got them, I kifow not : tjicre they were. He brought 
them in himself, as he wanted them, and took them away ap^iin 
under his arm. Whether they belonged to a circulating 
library, he did not inform me ; or to sonic' public library ; 
from the nature of the works, most likfcly to the latter. Pos¬ 
sibly he obtained access to it through the introduction of his 
fellow passenger, the young, acfvocate. If there was any 
stamp, or name of ownership, or distinguishing mark in these 
volumes^ I did not observe it. There were scvfcral French 
books ; some works of # the modern French philosophers, and 
some of the immortal Buffon. * 

With one treatise of the writer last-named Shelley was, 
charmed ; he translated it carefully, and, as I thought, ele¬ 
gantly and eloquently. We wint ^o.vcr it patiently together, 
and he consulted me as to the meaning of certain passages. 
He designed to publish it, f but what became of the MSS. I 
cannot say. I never saw it after we quitted Edinburgh. 
Claire d’Albe was one of our books. It is a moral tale, by 
Madame Cot?in, several of whose works—-as Elizabeth and 
The Saracen —arc extensively popular, especially in ladies’ 
schools. Harriet was well versed in these, knowing them 
almost by heart. She took very kindly to the swrows of 
Clara, the heroine, a married lady, young and beautiful. She 
had a lover ; their attachment was mutuaf, and for sojne 
time innocent: eventually the poor young lady falls ; and 
then, having ceased to be estimable* she forthwith ceased 
to exist—ceased spontaneously, as*a lamp goes out of itself, 
when the pure spirit, by which the bright flame was fled, fails. 
Clara was the lamp, conjugal fidelity was the spirits of wine 
which kept her burning ; wheif the latter is gone, the former, 
of necessity, is extinguished. 

The tale is prettily told,'in the same simple, graceful, pjuch- 
ing style, as the other novels of the fair author* • 1 he principal 
incident, no doubt, is of a warm character, as it is in many 
other works of imagination which are very generally read ; 
but it is handled with delicacy, and with modesty in language 
and sentiments. The gentle Harriet considered the final 
catastrophe—the death of Clara—quite as a matter of coarse 
—an inevitable necessity ; that the termination of the unfor- 
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tunate affair was indeed exquisitely natural; and, moreover, 
that it was fit this sfiould be known, qjartirtdarly by her own 
s^ex, wherever the English language is spoken. Accordingly, 
she translated the tale from the original French. She rendered 
the two volumes exactly and correctly ; and wrote the whole 
out fairly, without blot or blemish, upon the smoothest, whitest, 
finest paper, in a small, neat, flowing and legible feminine 
hand. She employed her mornings thus, whilst Bysshe was 
engaged with his version of Buffon’s treatise. Her elegant 
MS. disappeared also ; I never saw it after wc left Scotland. 
I think I was informed that an English translation had already 
been published. It has been represented by reckless or ill- 
informed biographers that Harriet \Vas illiterate, and there¬ 
fore she was not a fit companion fo~ Shelley. This repre¬ 
sentation is not correct ; she had been well educated ; and as 
• the coffee-house people could not have taught her more than 
they knew themselves, which was little or nothing, she must 
have received her education at school ; and she was unques¬ 
tionably a credit to the establishment. 

Drawing she had never learned, at least she gave no indica¬ 
tions of taste or skill in that department ; her proficiency in 
music was moderate, and she seemed to have no very decided 
natural talent for it ; her accomplishments were slight, but 
with regard to acquirements of higher importance, for her 
years, she was exceedingly well read. I have seldom, if ever, 
met with a girl who had read so much as she had, or who had 
so strong an inclination for reading. I never once saw a 
Bible, a prayer took, or any devotional work, in her hand ; I 
never heard her utter a syllable on the subject of religion, either 
to signify assent or dissent, approbation, or censure, or doubt ; 
Eucharis, or Egeria, or Antiope, could not have appeared more 
entirely uninstructed thin herself in such matters. I never 
heard her say that she had been at church, or ever once visited 
any place of worship ; never,' in my hearing, did she criticise 
any sermon, as is so" common with the generality of young 
ladies, err express admiration of, dr curiosity concerning, a 
popular preacher. Her music was wholly secular ; of the 
existence ei sacred music she seemed to be unconscious, and 
never to have heard the illustrious name of Handel. Her read¬ 
ing was not of a frivolous description ; she did not like light, 
still less trifling, ephemeral productions. Morality was her 
favourite theme ; she found most pleasure in works of a high 
ethical tone. Telemachus and Belisarius were her chosen 
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companions, and ,pthe^';ompositions of the same leavSn, but 
of less celebrity. 

She was foivl of reading aloud ; and she read remarkably 
well, very correctly, ^nd with a clear, distinct, agreeable 
voice, and often emphatically. iSho was never weary of this 
exercise, never fatigued ; she never ceased of her own accord, 
and left off reading only on some interruption. She has read 
to me for hours and hours ; whenever we were alone together, 
she took up a book and began to reac?, or more commonly read 
aloud from the work, whatever it might be, which she was 
reading to herself. If anybody entered the room she ceased to 
read aloud, but recommenced the moment he retired. I was, 
gratefuMor her kindness* she has read to me grave and excellent 
books innumerable. W some few of these were a little weari¬ 
some, on the whole I profited greatly by her lectures, f have 
sometimes certainly wished for rather less of the trite mhn#l 
discourses of Idomeneus and Justinian, which are so abundant 
in her two favourite authors, an<4 *1 little more of something 
less in the nature of truisms ; but I never showed any signs of 
impatience. In truth, the "good girl liked a picfcc of resistance, 
a solid tome, where a hungry reader might read and come 
again. I h^vg sometimes presumed to ask her to read some 
particular work, but never to object to anything which she 1 
herself proposed. If it was agreeable to listen to her, was not 
less agreeable to look at her : she was always pretty, always 
bright, always blooming ;’smart, usually plain in het*neatness ; 
without a spot, without a wrinkle, not a hap' out of its place. 
The ladies said of her, that she always looked as if she,had 
just that moment stepped out of a glass-case ; and so indeed 
she did. And they inqufted, liow^that could be ? i hg answer 
was obvious ; she passed her whole.life in reading aloud, and 
when that was not permitted, in rcading*to herself, and iuvaii- 
ably works of a calm, sootliipg, tranquillizing, sedative ten¬ 
dency ; and in such an existence tlmrc could be nothing to 
stain, to spot, to heat,,to tumble, to cause, any the ^lightest 
disorder of the hair or dress. Hers was the moftt«distincJ 
utterance I ever heard ; I do not believe that I lost a single 
word of the thousands of pages which she read to me. Of 
course I never dared to yield to sleep, even when tire virtuous 
Idomeneus was giving wise lawf» to Crete, and therefore I am 
now alive to write our simple story. 

The more drowsy Bysshe would sometimes drop off?: his 
innocent slumbers gave serious offence, and his neglect was 
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fiercely resented ; he jvas stigmatized, a<! an inattentive wretch. 

A distinct articulation is pleasing, br£ by ifb means common. 
i\nother young lady was so good as to read to,me for several 
years,; but I never heard a single word v she said. However, I 
cherished the hope, that some day or other I might at least 
hear one word, as a reward for my patience ; but I was dis¬ 
appointed, and the poor girl has long ceased to read and to 
breathe. 


CHAPTER XIII 

It wp.s the year of the famous comet,■ and of the still more 
famous vintage, the year 1811 ; the weather was fine, and often 
hot; not one drop of rain fell all the time I was in Edinburgh. 
The nights were clear and bright ; we often contemplated the 
stranger oomet from Princas Street ; and not only the comet, 
but the ordinary array of the shining hosts of heaven. The 
heavens are the home of a divine poet; the stars are his 
nearest kindred ; Shelley frequently turned his wild, wander¬ 
ing eyes homewards ; he was fond of looking at the stars, and 
of speculating about the heavenly bodies, and of reading and 
hearing the speculations of astronomers. He had, however, a 
leaning, as became a poet, towards the systems, hypotheses, 
and figmehts of the first and ancient star-gazers ; moreover, 
his attention had been first called towards celestial matters 
by his beloved Pliny, the greater part of whose vast and ines¬ 
timable work on Natural History he had translated at Eton ; 
he dearly loved to ponder over tliat author’s inexplicable 
doctrines, and to endeavour to comprehend and expound 
them. * 

The modern system of Astronomy is suited to dull fellows 
only—to mere matter-oTfact m'en, calculators, mathemati¬ 
cians ; not to poets by' any means. The human imagination 
cannot deal with their millions of millions of miles ; it cannot 
conceive, cannot* form any notion, idea, or image of a quin- 
tillion, or even of a trillion : these mighty reckonings may be, 
and doubtless are, mathematically correct and true ; but they 
are poetically monstrous and false. 

A pretty little milk-white goat, sitting quietly in the shady 
nook <&f a galaxy, with two golden horns, one of them broken 
off and filled with fruits and flowers, will supply a charming 
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mythic fable, which tfle^lunar parallax will never yield*. Con¬ 
sequently, a Quaker tlobe Celestial, 'devoid of ornament, 
dreading paganism, snunning idolatry, not allowing fr^e 
play to that heathenish faculty, the fancy, and with whioh 
William Penn or George Fox might have surveyed the heavens j 
a celestial globe, not of a drab or slate colour, it is true,»but 
wanting the figures of the constellations, merely dotted over 
with stars of different magnitudes, was odious" and execrable to 
the young poet. A globe robbed of all the men and women, of 
the ships, scales, cups, crowns^ of the various birds, beasts, 
and fishes, that had been assigned to each hemisphere by a 
prudent antiquity, seemed, and with reason, unsatisfactory, 
and fraudulent. 

‘ Instead of omitting these mythological pictures on, our 
globes, how much better it would be, were it possible * how 
pretty, how indescribably pleasing ’, he would sometime* 
exclaim, peering upwards into boundless space, ‘ to vary the 
uniform blue ground by delicatej)* tinting above as all the 
signs of the zodiac, and all the other principal asterisms ; 
Orion in full glory, with his bright-eyed dog, Hercules on his 
knees, both the Bears with their keeper, " Prince Memmon's 
sister ”, and all the rest of that goodly company ! ’ 

I soon found, to my sorrow, that my project of making 
pedestrian excursions from Edinburgh was quite impracticable ; 
my friend could not possibly leave his young bride alone : to 
have gone by myself, which I would willingly have*done, if I 
might, would have been unpopular, being accounted unkind : 
the scheme therefore was entirely relinquished, although.not 
without regret ; and I never could find another opportunity of 
executing the design, consequently f know nothing yiorc of 
Scotland than the little which I could learn during my first and 
only visit to its majestic and picturesque* capital. 

I cannot say that I never set foot in Scotland since the year 
1811 ; for the last twenty years it has been my fortune to pay 
an annual visit in the ^utumn to Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
then I have several times walked far enough, ami»it was 
not very far, beyond Lamberton Toll-Bar, oi’fhe Starch-House 
Gate, to be able to pluck a thistle on Scottish ground ; and 
fixing the national emblem and flower in my button-hole, as 
an appropriate tribute of resppet to ‘ the very focus of 
elegance ’, I walked back to Berwick and to dinner. 

On one occasion, returning with St. Andrew's chosen ftower 
in my breast, I met a brave Scot, and related to him asking. 
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where 'I had been and what I had djfae ; ‘ Oh ! That is a 
very poor memento \ he said, ‘ you tshoulCl have proceeded 
onwards to some house of entertainment, and just tasted our 
whisky ! ’ 

Our mornings were passecj in study*'; after dinner, we all 
'•went forth together, to take as long a walk as could be brought 
within the compass of an afternoon. We returned at dusk, 
to draw refreshment from ‘ the kittle ’, brewing, not punch, 
but the sober beverage ‘"of tea ; and we listened to Harriet 
reading aloud until bed-time. I often stole out alone, generally 
before breakfast, to inspect such objects as were not interesting 
,to my young friends. Our time wore away thgs very agree¬ 
ably, and n6t without improvement.' , 

At the end of six weeks, it was necessary that I should return 
to York. It was agreed that we should travel thither together, 
ia order that they might remain with mo there, according to 
Bysshe’s favourite phrase, ‘ for ever ’, or in ordinary, unpoetic 
language,*.during the year .which I was to spend in that city ; 
and at the conclusion of that period we were all to remove to 
London, and to dwell there together ‘ for ever ’, writing, 
reading, and being read to. 

A dispensation was reluctantly granted to me, but without 
• absolution, by the philosophers to pursue, to my inevitable 
' destruction, the vile and degrading study of the law. It was 
granted, I believe, because it was considered that my own 
sagacity, and their arguments and persuasions, would in a very 
short time induce me to abandon it. 

At Edinburgh, 1 as elsewhere, Bysshe received many letters. 
His uncle, Captain Pilfold, was the most useful of his corre¬ 
spondents at that timet for not only did he write cheerful, 

■ friendly, hearty letters, some of which I read, but he kindly 
supplied his peccant nephew with money. The cloud-com¬ 
pelling son of Sir Bysshe was fulminat.ng and furious, darting 
his franked lightenings op all sides. His letter to my father 
is a good specimen of’ a mild thunderbolt. 

Field Place, 8th September, 1811. 

Dear Sir* 

„ I wrote to you from London by the advice of a gentle¬ 
man in the law, who I had advised with respecting my son 
having withdrawn himself from my protection, and set off for 
Scotland with a young female, though at that time it was 
conjectured he might make York in his way. 
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This morning I hav&^ letter from a gentleman, who had 
heard from him, tijiat hi was at Edinburgh, and that H. had 
joined him ther^j. I thirtk it right to give you the information, 
as from one parent to another, both of whom have experienced 
so much affliction and anxiety. Cod only knows what can be 
the end of all this disobedience. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient' servant, 

T. Siikm.ey. 

To J. H., Norton. 

The old ex-coffcehouse keeper was bound in decency to 
affect to, be very angry*; to tie his purse-strings tight, and 
tightly to button up liis»brccchcs pockets, as a mode of display¬ 
ing virtuous indignation, which is rather palatable than gain¬ 
ful to a parsimonious person. Tic felt no pangs, therefore, and, 
found no difficulty in being exceedingly angry with his dis¬ 
obedient daughter and rcbclliofis ^oji-in-law after this thrifty 
fashion. And indeed his careful habits, not less than his 
Israelitish aspect, had won,for him, as his daughter Harriet 
informed me, the designation of ‘ Jew Westbrook ’. 

The hero of the Nile, the conqueror of Aboukir Bay, the 
gallant Captain, was more genial and considerate than the 
parliament-man and the vintner: ‘ To be confoundedly 

angry ’, he wrote, ‘ is all very well ; but to stop the supplies is 
a great deal too bad ! ’ Our journey was to be performed by 
post-chaise, in compliment to the lady, and for her particular 
convenience. There was nothing, as far As I remember, 
pleasing or curious in my return to York. We endeavoured to 
dine at the Press Inn, whore we were»cxecrably entertained : 
we passed the first night at Bclfofd comfortably. I pointed 
out to Shelley the fine crops of turnips, t» which the priggisli 
lecturer on the top of tlic coach had called my attention, oh my 
way to Edinburgh, and I spott<5 of ttye noble fields of barley. 

Poor Harriet was not much of a farrtrer. Idomcnous had 
taught her many valuable tilings, but not agriculturj, Jyliich, 
however, in his sage laws, he highly honmutfd. 

‘ Pray tell me, Bysshe ’. she asked, ‘ which arc IJie turnips, 
and which is the barley ? ’ . 

‘ Why, you little Cockney Shelley, the heir of entail 
to broad lands, exclaimed, ‘ surely you know turnips from 
barley! ’ 

It was the end of October : the fine weather had come to an 
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end at last; rain was brewing after /-he long drought; and 
indeed it rained a little at intervals. travelling by post-chaise 
■yas always disagreeable to me ; the necessity *>f changing the, 
chaise every post was troublesome aijd unpleasant. Shelley 
could not bear restraint of any kind ; he hated the confine¬ 
ment excessively ; and besides the ordinary trouble of chang¬ 
ing, paying, loqking after the luggage, and the innumerable 
worthless, but inestimable and indispensable, articles which a 
lady must carry with her on a journey, on this occasion there 
was the extraordinary troublp, and a very great one it was, of 
looking after Shelley himself, lesf perchance he should suddenly 
vanish, and,by his disappearance delay our farther progress for 
an indefinite period. « 

Oiicc, at Berwick, when Harriet had taken her seat, and all 
was ready, Bysshe was missing : but he was retaken on fresh 
'pursuit, being captured by myself, as he was standing on the 
Walls in a drizzling rain, gazing mournfully at the wild and 
dreary sOa, with looks not less wild and dreary. 

The next day we reached Darlington, and were lodged and 
treated there sufficiently well. Shelley had been much struck 
in the morning by the majestic exterior of Alnwick Castle, and 
diverted by the strange stone figures on the , battlements, 
savouring less of the Middle Ages than of Sadler’s Wells. The 
next and third day completed our journey, and brought us to 
York. The weather was gloomy, misty, rainy, and altogether 
dispiriting, and the young travellers’met with nothing to amuse 
or rouse them., Harriet read aloud in the chaise, almost 
incessantly, Holcroft’s Novels. The rigid, Spartan, iron tone 
of that stern author was not encouraging. Bysshe sometimes 
sighed* deeply. 

‘ Is it necessary to read all that, Harriet dear ? ’ he inquired 
pathetically 

‘ Yes ! absolutely.’ 

‘ Cannot you skip some part ? ’ 

' N<? ! it is impossible f ’ 

A poeV is a creature of first impressions. The greater the 
poet, the more completely is he subjugated by this kiw of 
poetic temperament. The aspect of the narrow, crooked old 
streets of York may be remarkable, peculiar, to an antiquary 
even pleasing, but is neve’- cheerful, not in the brightest 
weather. At the close of a dull, autumnal day, in rain and in 
mud, it was oppressive. For weeks, for months, the imagina¬ 
tive Bysshe had set his heart upon joining me at York, which 
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^place, no doubt, his wlnji, creative fancy had painted’ as a 
bower of beauty awd of jliss ; the reality, seen, moreover, to 
great disadvantage, at cfnce disenchanted him. 

For the convenience oj^my friends, I had delayed my return 
for a few days—for a very few days only ; the woman with 
whom ^ had lodged took advantage of the delay, as such people 
invariably do when anything is to be gotten—even Methodists, 
saints, Babes of Grace, their superior sanctity notwithstanding, 
readily give in to such mundane trickf,—and she had let the 
whole of her house very advantageously to a family for the 
winter. Instead of going straight to my most comfortable 
lodgings, as we*had anticipated, it was necessary to undertake 
the very jmpoetic task—for Shelley positively refused to pass 
the night at an inn —ni seeking for lodgings in a provincial 
town, in the dim twilight, and in mizzling rain. I engaged 
apartments, not because I liked their appearance, but Ify • 
reason of the extreme impatience of my friend, at the dingy 
dwelling of certain dingy old milliners. 

On circuit and other dull errands, it has been my hard fate 
too often to lodge with dress makers, or mantua-makers, and I 
have often wondered when and where the dresses, which these 
females professed to make, were really made, since no trace of 
them ever appeared. Still more have I wondered by what 
persons such secret mantuas and mantles were worn ; whether 
by sister spectres in churchyards, or by grim hags, like them¬ 
selves, at witches’ Sabbaths. 

We entered upon our dim abode immediately-—immediately, 
that was indispensable ; and we procured dinner from an ini) ; 
for the weird sisters were above doing anything useful, or in¬ 
deed anything at all, that’I could eve? discover. 1 lie Jiousc 
was dismal and poverty-stricken, and the mistresses of the 
house were disobliging : I did not mike them less so by an 
ill-timed joke. It was doubtless^ improper to joke in the pre¬ 
sence of two ancient damsels, with whom the sole business of a 
long life had been to disprove the assertion tlu^t life is a^jest, 
and to demonstrate that it Is something exquisitely seribus and 
tiresome. I had occasion to go into their private room, a back 
parlour, and to wait there a while. It seemed proper to say 
something to them. 

‘ You are dress-makers, I believe ? ’ 

Both in unison responded : ‘ We are.’ 

‘ But where, dear ladies, are the dresses which y*>u 

make ? ’ 

T 
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They seemed disconcerted at the, c^tiestion, and displeased, 
and returned no answer. ft J 

c ‘ I suppose you make dresses for ‘' the Invisible Lady ” !— 
invisible dresses ! ’ „ 

A little before that time there had been an exhibition, which 
was very popular everywhere, and particularly so at York. It 
has long been discontinued, but it was very attractive in its 
day, and very remarkable ; and it has never been distinctly 
explained how it was managed. The visitor entered a room ; 
from the middle of the ceiling hung by a silken cord, a balloon 
of silk about a yard in diameter ; it was open at the bottom, 
and was seen to be quite empty. There were two tubes of 
brass terminating in the balloon. Through one of them the 
question was proposed in a whisper ; by the other the answer 
of the ‘ Invisible Lady ’ was returned. 

" T once went to see the ‘ Invisible Lady ’, as the phrase was ; 
and having convinced myself by looking into the balloon, and 
moving'ft about, that sh® was really invisible, I had the temer¬ 
ity to whisper, very gently, 1 Were you ever in love, my 
dear ? ' ; 

I then placed my oar close to the other tube, and a feminine 
voice softly whispered back, * Never, till I saw you ’ 

The answer, containing such an avowal, I had the discretion, 
notwithstanding the importunities of my companions, to keep 
to myself. 

The next morning, after my return to York, I went betimes 
to Chambers, where I was cordially received by my Convey¬ 
ancer ; he told me that he was very full of business, but he 
found time to laugh heartily at some of my adventures in 
Scotland, and to express a wish that he had been with me. 
I remained at Chambers until dinner time; and I had the 
satigfaction to surrender an out-standing term to attend upon 
the Inheritance. 

The next morning also, Bysshe announced that he must go 
to London that night by the mail, to see Whitton. 

‘ Wh&t, so soon ? Put it off for a few days ! ’ 

‘ It is absolutely necessary to see him iijimediately ; I must 
go.’ 

Bor any gpod the poor fellow got by seeing Whitton, he 
might just as well have postponed his visit indefinitely, even 
until this hour. However, Bysshe departed, as he had re¬ 
solved to do. 

I was obliged—morally obliged—to attend my Convey- 
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ancer ; consequently, f.vjcnt to his Chambers every morning, 
immediately after dnreallfast, at nine o’clock, and I remained 
there until the»hour of dinner, five. Poor Harriet was vein 
lonely ; the weather wqs rainy ; and when it was fair she did 
not go out, having unfortunately transplanted her London 
notions of propriety to York: she considered it incorrect’to 
walk in the streets of that quiet city by herself. In the even¬ 
ing, she read aloud to me Holcroft’s A nna St. Ives, some of Dr. 
Robertson’s historical works, and other staid and instructive 
books. Whenever she converse*!, after duly and dutifully 
wondering what Bysshe was rtoout at that moment, she spoke 
in the style of en inspired prophetess of a glorious ^advent; of 
the impending commencement of a new millennium of happi¬ 
ness ; of the instant retfirn of the golden age ; of the comiqg of 
Eliza, who was to accompany Bysshe when he returned. This 
harbinger of all felicity was her sister ; she had no brothers, 1 
and only one sister, an elder sistcy ; old enough, indeed, to have 
been her mother. She bore her siertir great love, or’perhaps 
she had entire faith in her ; she worshipped her, not so much 
through a feeling of veneration, but a strong sense of para¬ 
mount duty, and yielded her implicit, unreasoning obedience. 
Her mother v*as as dignified as silk and satin could make her, 
and was fully capable of sitting all day long with her hands 
before her, but utterly incapable of aught besides, good, or bad, 
except possibly of hearing herself addressed occasionally as. 
Mamma. Eliza had tended, guided, and ruled Harriet from 
her earliest infancy ; she doubtless had married her, had made 
the match, had put her up to everything that was to be said, 
or done, as Shelley’s letters plainly show ; and she was now 
about to come on board aghin, after a. short absence on *liore, 
to hoist her flag at the mast head. In t;»ke the entire command, 
and for ever to regulate and direct flic vtholc course of,her 
married life. Eliza, I was tohj, was beautiful, exquisitely 
beautiful ; an elegant figure, fuff of grace j her face was lovely, 
—dark bright eyes ; jet black hair, glossy ; a cyop upon which 
she bestowed the care it merited—almost all her time and 
she was so sensible, so amiable, so good ! 

Bysshe’s return was ardently desired ; partly for his own 
sake, but principally on account of the lost treasure, which lie 
was to restore, and whose protracted absence began to be 
severely felt, on account of the rich freight of beauty and virtue 
which the homeward-bound vessel woidd surely bring back. 

One evening, I returned to our lodgings from a stroll after 
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dinner, and found t© my surprise tl^at the peerless Eliza had 
arrived. 

c Harriet was seated on the sofa by the side of her good genius, 
her guardian angel, her familiar demon :—‘ Eliza has come ; 
was it not good of her ; so kind ? ’ I was presented to her. 
She hardly deigned to notice me. 

Such neglect .on the part of so superior a being, although a 
barmaid by origin, or at best a daughter of the house, appeared 
reasonable enough. 

‘ I thought Bysshe was to have brought you with him.’ 

‘ Oh dear, no ! ’ 

The tea things were on the table ; the new corner was of too 
sublime a nature to endure the contact of a tea-pot, -and poor 
Harriet’s being was too highly sublimated by the august 
presence to attend, as usual, to the vulgar requisitions of the 
' te'a-table. The case was important and urgent. 

‘ Shall I make tea ? ’ 

This -Was not forbidden, and it was made. Eliza looked 
contemptuously at the cup of tea, which I placed before her. 
Harriet descended from the seventh heaven so far as to stir, and 
even to sip her tea. I helped myself freely, like a good Philis¬ 
tine as I was, whilst the music of the spheres held its thrilling 
course. Poor little Harriet was wrapt in ecstasy ; she whis¬ 
pered inaudibly to Eliza : Eliza sighed, and returned a still 
lower whisper. 

I had ample leisure to contemplate the acquisition to our 
domestic circle- She was older than I had expected, and she 
looked much older than she was. The lovely face was seamed 
with smallpox, and of a dead white, as faces so much marked 
andsoarred commonly are ; as white indeed, as a mass of boiled 
rice, but of a dingy hue,.like rice boiled in dirty water. The 
eyes were dark, buf dull, and without meaning ; the hair was 
black and glossy, but coarse ; and there was the admired 
crop—a long crop, much like the tail of a horse—a switch tail. 
The £ne figure was meagre, prim, and constrained. The 
beau4yl' the grace, and the elegance existed, no doubt, in 
their utmost perfection, but only in the imagination of her 
partial young sister. Her father, as Harriet told me, was 
familiarly called ‘Jew Westbrook’, and Eliza greatly re¬ 
sembled one of the darkveyed daughters of Judah. 

On the day after the auspicuous arrival of the amiable 
stranger, Bysshe returned from London ; his negotiations had 
been unsuccessful; his long, fatiguing, and expensive journey 
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had been undertaken *i« vain. Diplomatic notes without 
stint; protocols, jleutelocols, and chiliostocols innumerable ; 
articles of hoi*ourable capitulation, projects of treaties erf 
alliance, offensive and defensive, claims and counter-cltrims ; 
rigmarole, solemn, stupid, barbarous, and ungrammatical; 
such were the fruits of these conferences. The whole history 
of diplomacy, public or secret, can supply nothing more empty 
and effete than the negotiations with ^iis Excellency the Great 
Plenipotentiary, Wliitton : an impartial posterity, however, 
will ascribe the failure in these* transactions rather to the 
Emperor and Autocrat, than to his accredited minister. The 
State Papers Kdiicli werq transmitted on the presont occasion, 
will sho'#, once for all, in how ungenial and unsatisfactory a 
manner they wasted thSir time and strength in vain bickeuiligs, 
without the sinews of war, or the sure bond of peace—montjy. 

[Cojf-y.] 

Great James Sti*e 1 ;t, 2 yd October ,* 1811. 

Sir, 

Your letter of the 20th instant came to my hands after 
the post of yesterday. Your father’s communications to me 
have been of«a very painful nature, resulting from the manner 
in which you have treated and written to and of him. He 
stated to me his determination not to supply you with any 
money until he shall be satisfied that your future conduct will 
be directed by a judgment more consonant to your duty to him 
as your parent, and his and your situation. *As, therefore, it 
remains with you to seek a restoration of confidence in y«ur 
father towards'you, and as the questions to his injured feelings 
a matter of serious consideration, } beg to say, that it*is my 
wish you should not take the proposed journey to London, but 
that your communication may be in tvrilAig, for by so doing I 
shall avoid the inconvenience .which may result from my 
reporting to your father the import df \yhat you might think 
proper to say. « ( • 1 

I am, Sir, your humble 4 servanr, 

\^M. WlIlTTON. 

To P. B. Shelley, Esq., Captain Pilfold’s, R.N., 

Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Great James Street, 2 3rd October, 1811. 

Mr. Wliitton sends Mr. P. B. Shelley a copy of the lettef he 
addressed to him by the post of yesterday, and which Mr. Whit- 
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ton considers to be a, direct reply to the notp which Mr. P. p. 
Shelley sent to him last night at C^nberjyell. 

• Please to direct any further communications to Great James 
Street, with Mr. Whitton’s compliments. 

To P. B. S., Turk’s Coffee House, Strand. 


CHAPTER XIV 

The arrival of Bysshe was acknowledged by Harriet, but it 
■"was plain tljat he had been superseded ; Eliza once or twice 
betrayed a faint consciousness of his presence, as if the lamp 
of her life had been faintly glimmering in its socket, which 
fortunately it was not; that was all the notice she took of 
ncr sister’s husband. His course, therefore, was plain ; his 
peace might have been assured,; whether his happiness would 
ever have been great, may well be doubted. It was absolutely 
necessary to declare peremptorily, ‘ Either Eliza goes, or I 
go ’ ; and instantly to act upon the declaration. This so 
necessary course the poor fellow did not take ; and it is cer¬ 
tain that the Divine Poet could not have taken it, for with 
superhuman strength weakness less than human was strangely 
blended ; accordingly, from the days of the blessed advent, 
our destinies were entirely changed. The house lay, as it 
were, under an interdict; all our accustomed occupations 
were suspended •. study was forbidden ; reading was injuri- 
ouc—to read aloud might terminate fatally ; to go abroad 
was death, to stay at home the grave! Bysshe became 
nothing ; I, of course, very much less than nothing—a nega¬ 
tive quantity of a very high figure. 

Harriet still existed, it was true ; but her existence was to 
be in future a seraphic life, , ( a beatific vision, to be passed 
exclusively in the assiduous contemplation of Eliza’s infinite 
perfections. . 

That all this_ was Very well meant, very disinterested, kind, 
benevolent, sistejrly. it would be unjust'to deny, or even to 
doubt; but it was all the more pernicious on that account. 

Before the angelic visit we had never heard of Harriet’s 
nerves, we had never once suspected that such organs existed ; 
■ now we heard of little else. ‘ Dearest Harriet, you must not 
do' that; think of your nerves ; only consider, dearest, the 
state of your nerves ; Harriet, dear, you must not eat this ; 
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you are not going Jco drjpk that, surely ; jvhatever will become 
of your poor nerves ? {Gracious heaven ! What would Miss 
Warne say ? ’ 

Miss Warne was the highest sanction ; her name was £>ften 
invoked, and her judgment appealed to. ‘ What will Miss 
Warne say ? ' That single, simple, hut momentous question 
set every other question at rost. 

Who was Miss Warne ? I inquired of the now nervous 
Harriet. She informed me, that she*stood in the same rela¬ 
tion to some coffee-house or h<itel in London, as the lovely 
Eliza ; she was a daughter V> 1 the house ; a mature virgin 
also, quite ripe, perhaps rather too mellow ; a prjm old mai(W 
indeed, an old frump, she said ; there was nothing particular 
about her in any way f but Eliza had the highest opinion of 
Miss Warne ; she had been long her bosom friend ! 

Eliza was vigilant, keeping a sharp look-out after l*h» 
nerves ; yet was she frequently off duty ; her time was chiefly 
spent in her bed-room. What dews that dear Eliza’do alone 
in her bed-room ? Does she read ? No.—Does she work ? 
Never.—Does she write ? *No.—What does she do, then ? 

Harriet came quite close to me, and answered in a whisper, 
lest peradveaturo her sister should hear her, with the serious 
air of one who communicates some profound and weighty 
secret. ‘ She brushes her hair ! ’ The coarse black l^air was 
glossy, no doubt ; but to give daily sixteen hours out of four- 
and-twenty to it, was ceftainly to bestow much fime on a 
crop. Yet it was by no means impossible, that whilst she 
plied her hair-brusli, she was revolving in her mind densest 
Harriet’s best interests ; or seriously reflecting upon what 
Miss Warne would say. * 

The poor Poet was overwhelmed by the affectionate inva¬ 
sion ; he lay prostrated and helpless, under the insupportable 
pressure of our domiciliary visif ; but the good Harriet knew 
how, school-girl like, and contrary to her sisterly allegiance, 
sometimes to take advantage, by stealth,.of dear^Eliza s 
absence. ‘ Come quite close to me, and I will read to you.. 
I must not speak loud, lest I should disturb 4 f>oor Eliza. 

Sometimes she could escape for a short walk before dinner. 
One day, whilst the guardian angel kept on brushing; we 
brushed off, and wandered to the river. We stood on the 
high centre of the old Roman bridge ; there was a mighty 
flood ; father Ouse had overflowed his banks, carrying <^vay 
with him timber and what not. 
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Is it not an mtei^sting, a surprising sight ? ’ 

‘ Yes, it is very wonderful. But, dfear Harriet, how nicely 
that deSirest Eliza would spin down the river' s . How sweetly 
she would turn round and round, like, that log of wood ! And, 
, gracious heaven, what would Miss Warne say ? ’ 

She turned her pretty face away, and laughed—as a slave 
laughs, who is beginning to grow weary of an intolerable yoke. 

In York, an old English city, Harriet’s beauty attracted 
the eyes of all beholders, in walking through its narrow streets ; 
her cheeks were suffused with the blush of modesty, which 
made her still more engaging, rrfore bright and radiant; and 
"•then the good girl bashfully drew down her veih Her charms 
did not appear to be equally captivating in the Northern metro¬ 
polis^ I went abroad with her there/ more frequently, but 
nobody ever noticed her ; she was short, and slightly and 
delicately formed ; not raw-boned enough for the Scottish 
market. , 

When ‘I first knew Shelley, he was alike indifferent to all 
works of art. He learned afterwards to admire statues, and 
then, at a still later period, pictures ; but he never had any 
feeling for the wonders of architecture ; even our majestic 
cathedrals were viewed with indifference. I tqok him into 
York Minster several times, but to no purpose ; it was thrown 
, away, entirely lost upon him. The insensible Harriet ap¬ 
peared to feel its beauty, until her admiration of the sublime 
structure was proscribed and forbidden by authority. 

One day, when we were going together to the Minster, Eliza 
intervened, and instead of interdicting our walk, to our sur¬ 
prise said, that she would go with us, and inflicted upon us 
her comfortless company. _ She had heard of the celebrated 
window at the end of the north transept, called ‘ The Five 
Sisters because fivfe ladies had gi\ zn it to the church: the 
stained glass in each of the fiye bays had been copied from a 
pattern in needlework embroidered by one of the five lady 
sisters, i. On entering the Minster, she at once inquired for 
f' The Five Sisters ’ ; the window was pointed out to her. 

‘ Lord ! What',stiff, ugly, old-fashioned," formal patterns ! 
Gracious heaven ! What would Miss Warne say ? Harriet! ’ 
Aft6r this solemn, censure and condemnation, inasmuch as 
the two irrefragable tapsters disapproved of the tapestry, as 
being ill suited for an urn-rug, the docile and obedient Harriet 
dutifully forbore to admire the glorious edifice. 

‘ What is your opinion of suicide ? Did you never think 
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of destroying youjself \ It wasj a puzzling question indeed 
for the thought had nc.Vcr entered my head. 

‘ What do ypu*think of matricide; of high treason ; qf 
rick-buming ? Did yoq never think of killing any one.; of 
murdering your mother ; of setting stack-yards on fire ? ’ 

I had never contemplated the commission of any of tlfcsc 
crimes, and I should scarcely have been mo/c astonished if 
I had been interrogated concerning my dispositions and 
inclinations with respect to them, th?ln I was when, early in 
our acquaintance, the good 1 laryet asked me, ‘ What do you 
think of suicide ? ’ 

She often discoursed of her purpose of killing herself somcti 
day or other, and at great length, in a calm, resolute manner. 
She told me that at school, where she was very unhappy, as 
she said, but I could never discover why she was so, for she 
was treated with much kindness and exceedingly well 1 * 1 » 
structed, she had conceived ajid contrived sundry attempts 
and purposes of destroying herseif. It is possible *that her 
sister had assured her that she was very unhappy, and had 
supported the assurance by the incontrovertible opinion of 
Miss Warne, and of course Harriet became firmly convinced 
of her utter -yretchcdness. She got up in the night, she' said, 
sometimes with a fixed intention of making away with her¬ 
self—in what manner she did not unfold—and bade.a long t 
farewell to the world, looked out of the window, taking leave 
of the bright moon and all sublunary things, and * then, it 
should seem, got into bed again and went guietly to sleep, 
and rose in the morning and wrote neatly upon her slate,, in 
the school-room at Clapham, the admirable ordinances of 
Idomcneus and Numa Potnpilius as sedately as before* 

She spoke of self-murder serenely, before strangers ; and 
at a dinner party I have heard har describe her feedings, 
opinions, and intentions with respect to suicide with prolix 
earnestness ; and she looked so*calm,«so tranquil, so blooming, 
and so handsome, that the astonished* guests smilecj. She 
once, in particular—-I well remember the strange s&u»e and , 
the astonishment of the harmless companf—at a Pytha¬ 
gorean dinner in the house of a medical philosopher, scattered 
dismay amongst a quiet party of vegetable-eaters, persons 
who would not slay a shrimp, ojr extinguish animal life in 
embryo by eating an egg. by asking, whether they did not 
feel sometimes strongly inclined to kill themselves. 

The poor girl’s monomania of self-destruction, which we 
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long looked upon as a vain fancy, a_bascless delusion, an incon¬ 
sequent hallucination of the mind, amused us occasionally for 
some years ; eventually it proved a sad reality, and drew 
forth, many bitter tears. 

We have sometimes consoled ourselves by cherishing belief, 
that if none of those contingencies had happened,, to the 
influence of which a rash act has, with mistaken confidence, 
been ascribed, the morbid predisposition might have produced 
the same melancholy result. But he who anticipates ill dis¬ 
charges the duty of a faithful biographer. 

When Bysshe returned from London we changed our lodg¬ 
ings, perhaps somewhat hastily, under the impulse of the 
same impatience which had presided at taking them ; for 
throughout the whole course of his 'perturbed and restless 
life, the poor Poet was uniformly in a hurry ; his life indeed 
'was one hurry ; he appeared to be ever impelled by a wild 
terror, lest he should lose, or even delay for one moment, any 
opportunity of placing himself in a disadvantageous position. 
Accordingly we removed, but with little benefit, with scarcely 
any visible improvement; however, we quitted the Valkyriae, 
two of the Fatal Sisters ; dressmakers are not unworthy of a 
place in the Edda, who were manifestly designed to sew 
shrouds, to hem winding-sheets, to make mouldering dresses 
for the. mouldering dead. 

Nevertheless, York was in those days, in many respects at 
least, a poor, poverty-stricken city', rich only in pride, ecclesi¬ 
astical and civij, and it was not easy to find good lodgings 
there: during a year’s residence I shifted my quarters more 
than once, but I was never at all comfortable, save with the 
most Christian woman with whom' I was at first located. 

I had spoken sometimes of my intention of paying a visit 
to tlje English lakes, which visit had been exchanged for the 
matrimonial trip to Edinburgh. The image of the lakes, 
mountains rocks, and waterfalls, and of the like picturesque 
and reman tic objects which those districts present, at once 
, took >entire possession of light minds. The young couple 
became in an iqstant, as to their whole" souls, demoniacally 
possessed by the Genius of the Lakes ; and it was impossible 
to exorcise them, to cast out the mischievous spirit, either by 
prayer or fasting, or in any other manner—not even by bell, 
book, and candle; more especially since their Guardian 
An^el, smirking in silence, no doubt, favoured the sudden 
fancy. 
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Nothing would .pleasg .but an immediate journey to Kes¬ 
wick ; and our flight mifst be in the winter ; I was requested, 
strongly urged, ^to'join in it. To quit my professional .duties^ 
in which I had engaged, ^vas impossible ; besides, the imprac¬ 
ticable month of November was ill-suited for such an excursion. 
Next summer, during the long vacation, I should have leisufe ; 
it would be the most proper season for touristy, and wc would 
all go together. 

To a poetic temperament, so long if delay was intolerable ; 
the young Poet’s imagination £Ould conceive anything in 
earth or in heaven, but not th£ possibility of waiting for several 
months bcfon* seeing some mountain stream ; pf living at. 
peace with himself and all mankind, in great personal comfort 
for whole weeks, withm.it having as yet heard by moonlight 
the sound of a remote waterfall. Neither could they be 
brought to comprehend that one period of the year was bett’ci* 
adapted than another for their .cherished purposes. Skiddaw 
was there surely, and Helvellyn# Derwentwater Rake was 
always there ; what more could they require ? Moreover, 
Southey and Wordsworth, mot less than the donkeys which 
they had so finely apostrophized and so sweetly sung, remain 
there all the. year ; and why cannot we ? On the shortest 
day, as well as the longest, although for a shorter time, the 
parish pauper, Harry Gill, the theme of many sounding verse, 
wakes the echoes by cracking stones with his pick in some 
sequestered mountain gldh, without respecting seasons or 
persons, except perchance the parish beadjp ; and we arc 
more than many paupers ! To go at once to Keswick ;. to 
go to Keswick instantly, and to remain there ‘ for ever ’, 
was practicable and necessary. ‘ You will soon be sensible 
of the absurdity, the wickedness, of lingering longer in a spot 
so unpoetic and uninspiring as Yort; you will speedily re¬ 
unite yourself with your friends, at Keswick, and remain with 
them there “for ever”’. . 

A day was fixed for their departure ; tfyiir trunljg were 
packed ; they would talte a part of their baggage,“the rest # 
was to be left behind for me to bring, when I cVme after them : 
f gave no hopes that I would soon follow, but they knew 
better than I did ; and they were confident I should not tarry. 
Harriet's nerves, it was added, wa>uld be braced by the pure 
mountain air; the fisc was rather empty, but the funds 
required for an expensive journey were supplied, I apprehend, 
by Eliza, who, although she had a laughable way of showing 
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it, appeared to feel & lively interest i» jier sister’s welfare, and 
in the prosperity of her nervous system, according to her own 
view of it, and in which, notwithstanding 'thp appearance of 
rudo^ health, there might, in truth, bf. something peculiar. 

To be always in a hurry was Bysshe’s grand and first rule 
of 'conduct; his second canon of practical wisdom, and this 
he esteemed hardly less important than the former, was to 
make a mystery of eveiything ; to treat as a profound secret 
matters manifest, patent, and fully known to everybody. 
A lively fancy, which imagined difficulties, and created 
obstacles where none existed, -Was the true cause of a course 
"of dealing that was troublesome and injurious to himself and 
to all connected with him. ' « 

‘ tfow many great poets, like yourself ’, I have asked him, 
‘ could the world bear to have in it at once, without being 
'altogether ruined; how many of you—three or four—might 
co-exist in the universe, and yet not induce a rapid and utter 
annihilation of all things S' 

The morning of departure had been fixed ; on the afternoon 
preceding it, when I returned to dinner, such was the precipi¬ 
tation of the young votaries of the Muses, that the birds were 
flown ; a short, illegible, unintelligible note, scrawled with a 
pencil on a scrap of paper, informed me, so far as I could make 
it out,, that it had occurred to them during my absence at 
Chambers, that it would be expedient to start at once, and to 
proceed to Richmond, where they should pass the night, and 
if I chose to follow them, I should find them there, and we 
would travel the next morning all together towards the goal, 
Keswick. 

This- proposal it was alike my duty and my inclination to 
decline ; whenever circumstances brought us together again, 
I should enjoy once more the society of my incomparable 
friend ; and should they contipue until the summer to inhabit 
the shores of Derwentwarter Lake, it would be easy and agree¬ 
able tp. visit them. 

My "materials for composing a connected narrative of the 
proceeding of my friends during their stay at Keswick, which 
did not last for ever, as they had projected, but only 
for a few weeks or months, are scanty. I have eight letters, 
not one of which is dated, either by the writer, or by a post¬ 
mark : in those days, unless a letter passed through London, 
and 1 came into the General Post Office, the stamp bears no 
dpte, merely the name of the post town. These give little 
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information respiting, tfieir external world, their creature 
comforts, or discomforts; as to their internal life, it must 
have been trul^ distressing, on account of ill-health aanl loy 
spirits, caused chiefly by fatigue, inclement weather, incom¬ 
modious abodes, and the want erf all needful appliances and 
resources, especially of money. The purse of their Guardian ' 
Angel, it seems, was just long enough to enable her fairly to 
plant her wards, but not to furnish permanent succour. 

' If you dislike York, and the neighbourhood of York, so 
much, do not remain there ; qiyt it at once ; but go to the 
South, to a part of the worldVwith which you arc acquainted, 
and where ycyi are known ; to a milder and jnore genial., 
climate, »and where you will be nearer your supplies. Do 
not on any account expose yourselves to the bleak North 
at this unkindly season, out of the way of everybody and of 
everything—out of the reach of money, and buried aliV* 
amongst rude and uncivilized barbarians ’. But counsel was 
offered in vain ; the Muses are n@t to be advised : *wc shall 
see Derwentwater Lake, into which the cascade of Lodore 
falls, and that will suffice ;• it will be all in all. 

They had several residences, one more disagreeable than 
the other, in,the town of Keswick ; and one at a place called 
Chestnut Cottage, at some little distance from the town, which, 
it may be supposed, had its additional and peculiar inconveni¬ 
ences. 

Bysshe’s letters will sperflc for themselves, in a ton? of vague 
and mysterious despondency. 


Keswick, Wednesday night. 

You were surprised at*our sudden departure ; I Imvc no 
time, however, now, cither to account for it or enter into the 
investigation which we agreed upon* I*have arrived at this 
place after some days of incq,s%ant travelling, which has left 
me no leisure to write to you at lengthy To-morrow you will 
hear more. • , • 

With real, true interest, I constantly think^of you, believe, 
me, my friend, so sincerely am I attached to.you. I can never 
forget you. 

Yours, Percy S. 

Will you send my box per coach to Mr. D. Crosthwaite’s, 
Town Head, Keswick, Cumberland. 

To T. J. H., York. 
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Post Office, Kj?sjvick„ Cumberland ; 
not Mr. D. Crosthwaite’s. 

„ I promised to write to you to-day, ray dear friend, but 
agaiij another day has elapsed in the occupation of preparing 
our residence, and night has come on, when the post leaves 
us.' 

We all greatly regret that ‘ your own interests, your own 
real interests ’, should ycompel you to remain at present at 
York. But pray, write often ; your last letter I have read, 
as I would read your soul. , 

We remain at Keswick. Wo settle here, at least for some 
-time. I wijl never go to the South again. Adieu. 

Yours most affectionately, most unalterably. 

'* Percy Shelley. 

To T. J. H., York. 


Keswick, Cumberland. 

Your letters are arrived. You did right in anticipating 
that Richmond was only a resting place, and Keswick is our 
residence, to which place I wish you could follow us immedi¬ 
ately. 

I stand alone. I feel that I am nothing: a, speck in an 
universe ! 

All ttyis is true : yet have I not been wretched, and was my 
wretchedness less keen, because it was undeserved ? Was 
it undeserved ? What is desert ? ■ Are you not he whom I 
love, whom I deem capable of exciting the emulation, and 
attracting the admiration of thousands. I have ever esteemed 
you as a superior being, and taken you for one who was to 
give laws to us poor bbings, who grovel beneath. We shall 
meet again soon ; but I jinust live some little time, I fear, by 
myself ; and if my firmness is not sufficient to bear pain with¬ 
out hope of reward, I know that soon we meet again. 

Your letters are kind .and sincere. I had no time when I 
wrote Jast. If I thought we were to be long parted, I should 
be wretchedly miserable—-half mad 1 I look on Harriet: 
she is before mb ; she is somewhat better. * Has she convinced 
you that she is ? 

Oh 1 what a spot is this 1 Here nature has exhausted the 
profusion of her loveliness !, Will you come ; will you share 
my fortunes, enter into my schemes, love me as I love you, 
be inseparable, as once I fondly hoped we were ? 

This is not all past, like a dream of the sick man, which 
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leaves but bitt*em^ss—I fleeting vision. Oh ! how I have loved 
you ! I was even ashamed to tell you how ! 

And now to^edve you for a long time ! No ; nqt for a 
long time ! Night comes ; Death comes ! Cold, calm Dpatl*. 
Almost I would it were to-morrow. There is another life- 
are you not to be the first there ? Assuredly, dearest, deafest * 
friend. Reason with me still ; I am like a child in weakness. 

Your letters came directly after dinr^r ;—how could any one 
read them unmoved ? Calm, wise ; 'are you then with me, 
and I forbear wishing that Death, would yawn.—Adieu ! 

Cannot you follow us ?—w%iy not ? But I will dare to be 
good—dare tc\ be virtuous ; and I will soon seize once more,, 
what I have for a whi!6 relinquished, never, never again to 
resign it. 

To T. J. II., York. 

Keswick. 

My dear Friend, 

I have just finished reading your long letter to Harriet. 
It is late, or the post is so ; therefore I may not say all I wish ; 
indeed, that is not possible : words cannot express half my 
reasonings, the thousandth part of my feelings. Can I not 
feel; do we"not sympathize ? Cannot I read your soul, as 
I have read your letter, which I believe I have generally con¬ 
sidered to be a copy of the former. My letters have‘always * 
been, as well as my conversations with you, transcripts of my 
thoughts. 

I did not concert my departure from Richmond, nor that 
from York. Why did I leave you ? I have never doubted 
you—you, the brother of, my soul, Hie object of vivid 
interest ; the theme of my impassioned panegyric. Bui, for 
the present, Adieu ! 

It is nine ; it is ten. Kxpect to hear to-morrow. I will'then 
answer your letter. 

Ever your Friend, 

PeAcy Siisl^ey. 

To T. J. H„ York. 

Chesnut II*ll, Keswick. 

My dear Friend, 

What you say of my superiority is perfectly erroneous. 
Consider a little, and you will discover this. The great ap¬ 
parent cause of it is my insensibility ; perhaps you arc %iot 
prepared to boast of yours : I am sure you are not. 
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If Harriet’s state of health did nqt intervene between our 
meeting again immediately, to-morrow willingly would I 
return do York ; aye, willingly, and be happy thus to prove 
and ,to indulge my friendship. 

‘ Absence extinguishes small passions, and kindles great 
ondis It is so in love, and so it is with friendship. 

My friend, you say I ought always to set you an example of 
firmness. What ! I, thg weakest, the most slavish of beings 
that crawl on the earth s face, to you ? 

This is a sweet spot ! But. oh heavens, my soql is half sick 
at this terrible world, where nature seems to own no monster 
dn her works, but man. They quarrel for straws ; they part 
on these quarrels ; and two lovers, whose existences seemed 
entwined, separate because—you can c omplete the portraiture 
yourself from my history. 

' Harriet has written to you ; what she has said, I know not. 
I have not been able to write for a day or two to you, owing 
to having been ill from the poison of laurel leaves—I have\iow. 

Your letters of to-day have arrived ; I have read that to 
Harriet; she showed it me. I know how much I owe you ; 
I feel it all. Believe me, your letter has delighted and affected 
me. I will write again to-morrow. 

Your real, true, sincere Friend, 

Percy B. Shelley. 

Will you send us Mr. S.’s bill ? 

To T. J. H„ York. 

„ * Chestnut Cottage, Cumberland. 

We returned to Keswick last night. All your letters I have 
found Jiere, which havfe arrived in iny absence. To-think of 
returning again to York, at present is impossible. I could not 
consent to the injury o£ Harriet’s health—to the destruction 
of her nerves. You must know what you yourself are. Mock 
modesty can never have confealcd from you the fascination 
which^your society spreads. It were impossible to think of 
the friendship of such a being, and not to say that were worthier 
of attainment than fame, or pleasure, or the attachment of all 
other beings. To give up this, even for a few weeks, must be 
a sacrifice—how great an one my heart alone can testify. 
Yet this I now resign for p. while. I resign it for Harriet’s 
health ; possibly for my own (though I think not). I need 
only tranquillity. 

If I were free, I were unceasingly yours, though I do not 
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I 

think you infallibly I t b ink you capablq-of great things, and 
in such, as well as in the stores of such a mind as yours, can I 
conceive no pleasure equal to the participation. 

I returned to Keswick yesterday. Your letters in the mean¬ 
time were not forwarded to me. 

Our stay here is so uncertain, that I know not one day where 
we may be the next. 

You)/real Friend, 

P. B. Shelley. 

Tp.T. J. H., York. 

Keswick. 

My dear,Friend, 

Our letters are decayed terribly—two of yours together ! 
The thing is, we are not in, but near, Keswick. You will iTcar 
from me to-morrow. 

I do not know that absence will certainly cure love ; but 
this I know, that it fearfully* augments the intensity of 
friendship. ' 

I do not know where the passage exists of which you speak 
in the latter part of your letter. But this will not do ; I must 
look for it. 

Believe me yours, till you hear again. 

I write in Keswick, just as the post is going out. 

Your true, sincere 
• P. B. Shi?lley. 

Pray, take care of your friend. 

To T. J. H., York. 

IJeswick, Thursday. 

My dear Friend, • 

We live now at Keswick. Yo« do not come to us ; 
but pray, write. You may send my* trtfhk. Open all my 
letters that come to York. , . 

I have obeyed what you say * in ydur, letter of to-day: I 
have not told you that I am miserable ; indead I canr»t be 
so miserable as I was when I wrote those letter.^. # If you Vcre 
to see me now, you would see me very calm ; as I am sure you 
are. Your long letter of advice has been my companion, my 
study, since I received it. 

Adieu ! Be happy ! My dear friend, adieu ! 

Ever yours, with sincerity, 

Percy Shelley. 

To T. J. H„ York. 

u 
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Other and longer betters were written to, me from Keswick 
by Harriet, as well as by Bysshe, containing, doubtless, some 
Retails, of their mode of life, and probably, of their studies 
also,, when they had become sufficiently reconciled to their 
delightfully romantic position to find solace in study—and 
indited most probably in a clearer, calmer, and less perturbed 
spirit. These, unfortunately, I never received ; why I know 
not. I can only conjecture that, possibly, when they resided 
out of the town the letters, which would have been so welcome 
at York, was confided to so pie artless, simple-souled messen¬ 
ger—to some Peter Bell, or Ocher immortal hero of Lakist 
nminstrelsy, in order to be put by him into th/5 letter-box at 
Keswick, whither he was enjoined *to hasten, through the 
poujing rain, and that a shilling was given as a reward for his 
faithful service. That the single-hearted Peter habitually 
repaired to the nearest public-house, spent his shilling in an 
agreeable manner, and then, to make himself thoroughly com¬ 
fortable,’ quietly lighted hjj pipe with the voluminous epistle, 
the pretty Harriet’s pretty phrases imparting a more delicate 
flavour to the bird’s-eye. 1 

My instructions with regard to Shelley’s correspondence 
were, to open all letters that should come to York for him, and 
to dispatch such only as appeared to me worth the postage. 
Many letters arrived daily, but few of them merited to be sent 
farther. One of the few was an invitation, kindly and cordi¬ 
ally worded, from the Duke of Noifolk, to visit him at Gray- 
stoke : it was franked by his Grace, and dated November 7th, 

1811. The letter was transmitted to Keswick, and the visit 
was paid. I was informed subsequently that it gave much 
satisfaction to all three of them, more especially to the ladies : 
and Harriet assured me, most probably on the authority 
of her sister, that the Duke was quite charmed with Eliza ; 
and, if his Grace admired black hair well brushed, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. «ln what terms or in what man¬ 
ner lys declaration was made, I .was not told. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the noble admirer was married already, although only 
to an insane Scudamore, yet still marrie'd ; otherwise it might 
have been inferred that the charming Eliza would have been 
a Duchess ; and then, gracious heaven ! what would Miss 
Warne have said ? , 

How Bysshe made the acquaintance of Southey, whether ( 
by- personal or epistolary introduction, or through poetic 
sympathy, I never knew. 
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Concerning the intercourse of these two remarkable persons, 
I have heard from Shelley, and from others, several anecdotes. 

‘ Southey had ^ Urge collection of books, very many oj them 
old books, some rare books,—books in many languages, more 
particularly in Spanish. The shelves extended over the walls 
of every room in his large, dismal house in Keswick ; th8y 
were in the bed-rooms, and even down the stairs. This I 
never saw elsewhere. I took out somo#volume one day, as I 
was going downstairs with him. Sout/cy looked at me, as if 
he was displeased, so I put it back again instantly, and I never 
ventured to take down one if his books another time. I 
used to glance i^y eye eagerly over the backs of the books, and 
read thei^ titles, as I went up or down stairs. I could not 
help doing so, but I think he did not quite approve of it’. 

• Do you know that Southey did not like to have his books 
touched. Do you know why ? ’ 

‘ No ! I do not know’. 4 

‘ You do not know ? How I hat(j that there shoukbbc any 
thing which you do not know ! For who will tell me if you 

will not ? ’ • 

‘ I know only that persons who have large libraries sometimes 

have the samg feeling ’. 

‘ How strange that a man should have many thousands of 
books, and should have a secret in every book, which he cannot 
bear that anybody should know but himself. How larc and 
grim! Do you believe, then, that Southey reall)f had a 
secret in every one of his books ? ” 

‘ No ! I do not, indeed, Bysshe.’ • 

After musing for some minutes, he added : ‘ There were not 
secrets in all his books, certainly, for h<? often took one flown 
himself and showed me some remarkable passage ; and then 
he would let me keep it as long as I pleased, and turn over 
the leaves, if he had taken it down himself ; so there could he 
no secret there. And yet ’, he c.jjitinu^d, after further reflec¬ 
tion, ‘ perhaps there was a secret ; but he thought that I gould 
not find it out.’ ’ 

‘ Were the passages which he showed you really Vcrnarkablc ? 

‘ They might be, sometimes ; but for the most part they 
were not; at least, I did not think them so. They usually 
appeared trifling. He never discussed any subject ; he gave 
his own opinion, commonly, in a very absolute manner ; he 
used to lay down the law, to dogmatize. What he said wfts 
seldom his own—it seldom came from himself. He repeated 
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long quotations, read extracts whif.h* he ,had made, or took 
down books and read from them aloud, or pointed out somc- 
rthing'for me to read, which would settle Mie matter at once 
without appeal. His conversation was rather interesting, and 
only moderately instructive ; he was not so much a man as a 
living common-place book, a talking album filled with long 
extracts from long-forgotten authors on unimportant subjects. 
Still his intercourse \yis very agreeable. I liked much to be 
with him ; besides, lie was a good man and exceedingly 
kind ’. , 

When Southey died his bookS were brought to the hammer 
—as the phrase is. I picked up a few of them, rather as memo¬ 
rials than for their intrinsic value." Several of these were 
bound in the Chinese fashion, as I had heard that many of 
his books were, that is to say, in silk, cloth, velvet, and not in 
leather. 

Mrs. Southey had been a milliner at Bath, a certain Miss-; 

a lovely creature, as I hawc been told, as every Bath milliner 
ought to be ; and no doubt a very estimable person. After 
her marriage she used up her remnants in a truly conjugal and 
most beneficial manner, in binding strongly and very neatly 
such of her husband's books as required it. I,possess one of 
these bound with a bit of modest gingham, and another in a 
pretty piece of Irish poplin ; both volumes are likewise adorned 
by the autograph of the author of Madoc ; they are therefore, 
on all accounts, to be cherished. 4 

In associating with Southey, not only was it necessary to 
salvation to refrain from touching his books, but various 
rites, ceremonies, and usages must be rigidly observed. At 
certain appointed hours only waS he open to conversation ; 
at the seasons which had been predestined from all eternity 
for holding intercourse with his friends. Every hour of the 
day had its commission—eyery half-hour was assigned to its 
own peculiar, undeviati'ag fudfction. The indefatigable student 
gavera detailed account of his most painstaking life, every 
moment of which was fully employed and strictly pre-arranged, 
to a certain literary Quaker lady. 

‘ I rise at live throughout the year ; from six till eight I 
read Spanish ; then French, for one hour ; Portuguese, next, 
for half an hour—my watch lying on the table ; I give two 
hours to poetry ; I write prose for two hours ; I translate 
so long ; I make extracts so long ’ ; and so of the rest, until i 
the poor fellow had fairly fagged himself into his bed again. 
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‘ And, pray,.' when dqst thou think, ^jiend ? * she asked, 
drily, to the great discomfiture of the future Laureate. 

From mom tilJ» rflght, from the cradle to the grave, the hard, 
reading, hard writing pan^pphist had never once found a single 
spare moment for such a purpose.” The fable, if it be a fable, 
is told of thee, too, dearest Bysshe. Shelley also was always 
reading ; at his meals a book lay by his side, on the table, 
open. Tea and toast were often neglect Jcl, his author seldom ; 
his mutton and potatoes might grow fold ; his interest in a 
work never cooled. He invariably sallied forth, book in hand, 
reading to himself, if lie was'alone, if he had a companion 
reading aloud. » Ho took a volume to bed with him, and read ■ 
as long am his candle lasted ; he then slept—impatiently, no 
doubt—until it was light, and he recommenced reading at*tho 
early dawn. One day we were walking together, arm-in-arm, 
under the gate of the Middle Temple, in Fleet Street ; Shelley,* 
with open book, was reading aloud ; a man with an apron 
said to a brother operative, ‘ See, there arc two of your dam¬ 
nation lawyers ; they are always reading ! ’ The tolerant 
philosopher did not choose 1*0 be reminded that lie had once 
been taken for a lawyer ; he declared the fellow was an ignorant 
wretch ! He*was loth to leave his books to go to bed, and 
frequently sat up late reading ; sometimes indeed he remained 
at his studies all night. In consequence of this great watehing, 
and of almost incessant reading, he would often fall ^islecp in 
the daytime—dropping off m a moment—like an infant. He 
often quietly transferred himself from his chair to the floor, 
and slept soundly on the carpet, and in the winter upon the 
rug, basking in the warmth like a cat ; ^uid like a cat his little 
round head was roasted before a blazing fire. If any one 
humanely covered the poor head to shield it from the liaat, 
the covering was impatiently put aside iTi his sleep. ‘ You 
make your brains boil, Bysshe, , I have seen and heard the 
steam rushing out violently at y<Sur ndstrjls and ears ! ’ 

Southey was addicted to reading his terrible epics— he fore 
they were printed—to any one, who seemed to^be a fit*sitbject 
for the cruel experiment. He soon set his eyes on the new 
comer, and one day having effected the caption of Shelley, 
he immediately lodged him securely in a little study upstairs, 
carefully locking the door upon himself and his prisoner and 
putting the key in his waistcoat pocket. There was a window 
m the room, it is true, but it was so high above the groutid 
that Baron Trenck himself would not have attempted it. 
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‘ Now you shall be delighted ’, Southey said ; ‘ but sit down 
Poor Bysshe sighed, and took his seat at the table. The 
•author seated himself opposite, and placftlg- his MS. on the 
tabie before him, began to read slpwly and distinctly. The 
ppem, if I mistake not, was The Curse of Kehamah. Charmed 
with his own composition the admiring author read on, varying 
his voice occasionally, to point out the finer passages and invite 
applause. There waS'no commendation ; no criticism ; all 
was hushed. This was strange. Southey raised his eyes from 
the neatly-written MS. ; t Shelley had disappeared. This 
was still more strange. Escape was impossible ; every pre¬ 
caution had been taken, yet he had vanished. Shelley had 
glided noiselessly from his chair to the floor, and the'insensible 
yofcng Vandal lay buried in profound sleep underneath the 
table. No wonder the indignant and injured bard afterwards 
enrolled the sleeper as a member of the Satanic school, and 
inscribed his name, together with that of Byron, on a gibbet! 
I have been told on his own authority, that wherever SOuthey 
passed the night in travelling, he bought some book, if it were 
possible to pick one up on a stall, or in a shop, and wrote his 
own name and the name of the place at the bottom of the title- 
page, and the date, including the day of the week. This 
inscription, he found, served in some measure the purpose of 
a journal, for when he looked at such a date it reminded him, 
through, the association of ideas, of many particulars of his 
journey. I have a small volume in the German language, thus 
inscribed by Sesithey, at the foot of the title-page ; the place 
i» some town in France. 

Bysshe chanced to pall, one afternoon, during his residence 
at Keswick, on his new acquaintance, a man eminent, and of 
rare epic fertility. It *was at four o’clock ; Southey and his 
wife were sitting together at their tea after an early dinner, for 
it was washing day. A cup oitea was offered, which was ac¬ 
cepted, and a plate, pilted hi^h with tea-cakes was handed to 
the iKustrious visitor ; of these he refused to partake, with signs 
of stfong aversion. He was always abstemious in his diet, at 
this period, of, his life peculiarly so ; a thick hunch of dry 
bread, possibly a slice of brown bread and butter, might have 
been welcome to the Spartan youth ; but hot tea-cakes heaped 
up, in scandalous profusion, well buttered, blushing with 
currants or sprinkled thickly with carraway-sceds, and reeking 
with allspice, shocked him grievously. It was a Persian appar¬ 
atus, which he detested—a display of excessive and unmanly 
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luxury by which the njopt powerful empires have been over¬ 
thrown, that threatened destruction to all social order, and 
would have renewed abortive even the divine Plato’s .scheme 
of a frugal and perfect republic. A poet’s dinner is ne^cr a 
very heavy meal ; on a washing-day, we may readily believe, 
that it is as light as his own fancy. So far in the day Soutlfcy, 
no doubt, had fared sparingly ; lie was a halc t healthy, hearty 
man, breathing the keen mountain airland working hard, too 
hard, poor fellow ; he was hungry, am# did not shrink from the 
tea-cakes which had been fumisled to make up for his scanty 
mid-day repast. Shelley wa\chcd his unworthy proceedings, 
eying him wi\h pain and pity. Southey had noj noticed lii$ 
distress^* but he held hiS way, clearing the plates of buttered 
currant-cakes, and buttered seed-cakes, with an equal rplish. 

‘Why ! good God, Southey ! ' Bysshe suddenly exclaimed, 
for he could no longer contain his boiling indignation. * i 
am ashamed of you ! It is artful, horrible, to sec sucli a man 
as you are greedily devouring tliis^iasty stuff ! ’ 

‘ Nasty stuff, indeed ! How dare you call my tea-cakes 
nasty stuff, sir ? ’ 

Mrs. Southey was charming, out it is credibly reported that 
she was alsQ rather sharp. 

‘ Nasty stuff ! What right have you, pray, Mr. Shelley, 
to come into my house, and to tell 111c to my face thatjny tea¬ 
cakes, which I made myself, are nasty ; and to blame my hus¬ 
band for eating them ? How in the world can they be nasty ? 
I washed my hands well before I made tlienj, and I sprinkled 
them with flour. The board and the rolling-pin were quite 
clean ; they had been well scraped and sprinkled with flour. 
The flour was taken out of the meal-tub, which is always kept 
locked ; here is the key ! There* vias nothing nasty ip the 
ingredients, I am sure ; we have a .very good grocer in Kes¬ 
wick. Do you suppose, that. I would put anything nasty 
into them ? What right have* you to jcall them nasty ; you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, and npt Mr. tjputhey ; 
he surely has a right to’ eat what his wife puts before him J 
Nasty stuff ! 1 like your impertinence ! ’ . 

In the course of this animated invective, Bysshe put his 
face close to the plate, and curiously scanned the cakes? lie 
then took up a piece and ventuacd to taste it, and, finding it 
very good, he began to cat as greedily as Southey himself 
The servant, a neat, stout, little, ruddy Cumberland girlf witl 
a very white apron, brought in a fresh supply, these also th( 
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brother philosophers soon dispatcher, eating one against the 
other in generous rivalry. Shelley then asked for more, but 
no morp were to be had ; the whole batch had, been consumed, 
fhe Lively Edith was pacified on seeing that her cakes were 
relished by the two hungry poets, and she expressed her regret 
that she did not know that Mr. Shelley was coming to take 
tea with her, or she would have made a larger provision. 
Harriet, who told me tie tale, added : ‘ We were to have hot 
tea-cakes every evening “ for ever ”. I was to make them 
myself, and Mrs. Southey was to teach me ’. 

The Divine Poet, like many ether wiser men, used to pass 
,very readily and suddenly from one extreme to the other. I 
myself witnessed, some years later, a like rapid transition. 
When he resided at Bishopsgatc, I usually walked down from 
London, and spent Sunday with him. One frosty Saturday, 
in the middle of the winter, being overcome by hunger, I 
halted by the way—it was a rare occurrence—for refreshment, 
at a humble inn on Hounsjow Heath. I had just taken my 
seat on a Windsor chair, at a small round beechcn table in a 
little dark room with a well-sanded floor, when I saw Bysshe 
striding past the window. He was coming to meet me ; I 
went to the door, and hailed him. 

‘ Come along 1 It is dusk ; tea will be ready ; we shall be 
late ! ’ . 

‘ No ! I must have something to cat first ; come in ! ’ 

He walked about the room impatiently. 

' When will your dinner be ready ; what have you ordered ? ’ 

‘,1 asked for eggs and bacon, but they have no eggs ; I am 
to have some fried bacon ’. 

He was struck with horror, and his agony was increased at 
the appearance of my, dinner. Bacon was proscribed by 
him ; it was gross and abominable, xt distressed him greatly 
at first to see me eat the bacon ; but he gradually approached 
the dish, and, studying the bi.con attentively, said, ‘ So this 
is baccpi ! ’ He then ate a small piece. ‘ It is not so bad 
either l' ‘ More was ordered ; he devoured it voraciously. 

‘ Bring more' bacon ! ’ It was brought, and eaten. 

‘ Let us have another plate ’. 

‘ I am very sorry, gentlemen ’, said the old woman, ‘ but 
indeed I have no more in ihc house ’. 

The Poet was angry at the disappointment, and rated 
her.» 

* What business has a woman to keep an inn, who has not 
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enough bacon’in Vie hgi^e for her guests ? She ought to be 
killed ! ’ 

‘ Really, gentJrtnen, I am very sorry to be out of ,bacoi\; 
but I only keep by me a| much as I think will bo wanted. I 
can easily get more from Staines *, they have very good bacon 
always in Staines !' ' 

‘ As there is nothing more to be had, come along, Bysshe ; 
let us go home to tea ! ’ t f 

' No ! Not yet ; she is going to fttaincs, to get us some 
more bacon 

‘ She cannot go to-night ; ionic along ! ’ 

He departojl with reluctance, grumbling as. we walked 
liomewasds at the scanty store of bacon, lately condemned as 
gross and abominable. • The dainty rustic food made a sV’ong 
impression upon his lively fancy, for when we arrived the first 
words he uttered were, ‘ We have been eating bacon togetho* 
on Hounslow Heath, and do yo*i know it was very nice. Can¬ 
not we have bacon here, Mary ?# 

‘ Yes, you can, if you please ; but not to-night. Here is 
your tea ; take that ! ’ 

‘ I had rather have some more bacon ! ’ sighed the Poet. 
Shelley’s ^imily always called him Bysshe ; as many of 
them, as now survive, whenever they speak of their bereave¬ 
ment—of the bright, but lost star of their honourable bouse— 
still call him so. Harriet and her sister, chiefly the latter, soon 
interdicted that name, wllich Eliza affirmed was Too shock¬ 
ing ; and they substituted Percy, as being pfettier and more 
romantic. It may be so, but it was less peculiar ; and I con¬ 
tinued to address my friend as Bysshe^ whenever I could style 
him thus without flagrant offence and open scandal. • There 
is a Percy in Chevy Chacc ; a Percy.in Shakspeare ; thye is 
many a Percy to be found elsewhere <, gewd men and true ; it 
is a very good name, no doubt j but I never knew any other 
Bysshe ; there is an individuality in •that name which pleases 
me. His grandfather, old Sir Bysshe, aftej whom Aie was 
called, and who probably*was his godfather, I never taw ; by. 
general consent it was admitted that he was tall, handsome, 
clever, and eccentric ; of a noble presence and good address, 
and with the formal politencssof a gentleman of the old schrtol. 

Sir Bysshe Shelley was born i» 1731 ; he was a younger 
branch of his family, and therefore not wealthy. I have heard 
various tales concerning him, some of them extraordinary ; 
these, it would seem, are partly true, and partly false, as is 
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commonly the case with all private histories 1$ but none of them 
are entirely unfounded. I have heard, for example, that he 
was at one time a miller. The legend has thus explained. 
He v/as always frugal, and he savecj his money early in life ; 
he ( had invested his first savings on the security of a mill, and 
the mortgage being foreclosed, he became the owner of the 
mill ; so far, but not farther, he was a miller. He married a 
rich heiress, when lie Vvas only twenty-one years of age, in 
1752, the only daughter of the Rev. Theobald Mitchell. This 
lady was the mother of Timothy Shelley, and the grandmother 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Some'seventeen years afterwards he 
<ound another and a richer heiress, whom he married in 1769 ; 
of his second marriage it would be superfluous to eay more 
at present. 0 

, His personal habits were economical, even penurious, and 
Me had married two rich wives ; it is not surprising, therefore, 
that at the termination of a long life of eighty-four years, he 
had amassed a considerable sum of money, and died at the 
commencement of the year 1815 very rich. Nevertheless he 
had spent money, it is said, at elections ; and it is certain that 
he had lavished large sums very foolishly in building a vast 
edifice, Castle Goring, which he never completed The whim¬ 
sical and parsimonious old gentleman was created a Baronet 
in 1806. His habits were retired and peculiar, but little known ; 
for many years before his death he was confined by ill health, 
or chose to confine himself, to his room in a small house in the 
town of Horsham, and to the society of an old servant, who 
. was as great a curiosity as his master ; as the fine, handsome 
man, of polished and elegant manners, of great natural talents, 
and of 1 vast wealth, who by his own caprice was thus buried 
aline 

I have heard that'at one time Sir Eysshe actually practised 
medicine in London, in partnership with Dr..Graham, who 
was formerly notorious ‘for hfe earth-baths and celestial beds. 
This tnle is apocryphal; but Bysshe, his grandson and name¬ 
sake, ‘assured me that he had heard from good authority that 
his grandfather lent money to the doctor, with whom he was 
acquainted, in order to set up a purple chariot, in which the 
reriowned physician drove about town ; and to carry on other 
professional objects. WliOn I was a boy, people still talked 
about Dr. Graham ; I remember hearing a clergyman, a 
mftldle-aged man, give a detailed account of him to ladies and 
gentlemen assembled in the drawing-room at home : 
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'My uncle, an*old clergyman, had ljvcd many years in a 
damp parsonage in the New Forest, and he was sorely afflicted 
with rheumatiiffi. He was advised to consult Dr. Graham, 
who was then all the fa^iion. He did so, and was persuaded 
by him to take an earth-bath : 'he actually took one, an<J hc # 
thought it did him good, and was likely to be of great service. 
My uncle often regretted that he had not resolution enough to 
persevere ; but it was exceedingly unpleasant. The patient 
was led into the doctor’s garden, tlic 4 e he took off his clothes 
behind a screen, stripping h^nsmlf stark naked. He was then 
placed in a hole in the ground, just large enough to contain 
him ; in what posture, I do not recollect, but I flunk standing. ■ 
Earth, finely sifted vegetable mould, was gently filled in quite 
up to the collar bone, flic head and neck being free, and retfnain- 
ing out of the ground ; the arms were buried, being placed 
close to his side. The patient being fairly in the bath, tMe 
screen was removed, and hc»commonly saw other persons 
around him in a like situation with himself ; and lie passed the 
time, as well as he could, in conversing with them ; for it was 
necessary to remain three ft four hours in the earth '. 

‘ How cold he must have been ! ’ a lady remarked. 

‘ On the contrary, the sensation of heat was most oppressive ; 
there was an unpleasant feeling of suffocation, and the perspira- 
tion was profuse. When the time prescribed had expired, the, 
screen was placed round him, the bather was takey out of his 
grave and well rubbed, ancl he was allowed to put on his clothes 
and to depart. It was so disagreeable, that my uncle could 
never summon courage to undergo the operation a second 
time ; but several of his friends hyd taken an earth-bath 
frequently, and they thought that the process was of great use 
to them’. 


‘ I have seen persons in the carth*bath myself. I well 
remember going with my uneje the first time he consulted 
Dr. Graham. A man servant^ in ;t sylciulid livery, received 
us, and conducted us injo the garden, and vyc saw tji»rc what 
seemed to be a bed of cauliflowers. It was jhe age of*wigs, 0/ 
powdered wigs ; and there were several ol<J gentlemen buried 
up to the neck in the ground, with the head only to be seen 
above the earth, and a well whitened wig upon it. 1 he foot¬ 
man led my uncle up to one of*the most considerable of the 
wigs, and introduced him to his physician : “ l his, sir, ‘j’ 
Graham For the doctor took a bath every morning himself, 
to encourage his patients, and shone forth on the surface of 
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mother earth as the biggest of the bicj wigs. He could not 
feel my uncle’s pulse, for his arms were interred as well as his 
bgdy ; but he looked at his tongue, and askcrjkhim very many 
questions, in exact accordance with the practice of the Col¬ 
lege ; and finally he prescribed an earth-bath, which shortly 
afterwards my uncle took 

‘ How dreadful! ’ all the ladies exclaimed with one voice ; 

‘ it must be just like being buried alive ! Were there any 
women there ? ’ 1 

‘ Not when I was present* certainly ; and I rather think 
that females did not take these "baths ; and yet I recollect 
> that the advertisements strongly recommended them to ladies 
as an unfailing remedy for sterility, 'inasmuch as the earth 
woutrl surely impart to them some poidon of its fruitfulness, 
the earth being the fertile mother of all things’, 
i* ‘ Did you ever see Dr. Graham’s celestial bed ? ’ my father 
asked. 

‘ Never’! I never saw it.~ That was sometime afterwards. 
The Doctor quite lost himself eventually. My uncle knew 
nothing of him then ; we were obliged to drop his acquaint¬ 
ance ! ’ 

Whatever a celestial bed might be, an earth-bath must 
unquestionably be a most unpleasant remedy : the resurrcc- 
' tion, the taking up the body and removing the earth, however 
managed, must be disagreeable, and even perilous. It is not 
easy to take up a large and vigoro'us plant without injury— 
without breaking its roots ; but to dig up a portly, ponderous 
parron, must be a process in medical horticulture requiring 
extreme nicety of manipulation, lest unhappily a sharp spade 
should r cut off unawares some portion of his radical fibres. 
5 No v'onder ‘ My Uncle ’, his rheumatism notwithstanding, so 
soon had enough of 'it ! - 

What security Sir Bysshe had to cover his advances to 
Dr. Graham, I was never informed. The celestial bed could 
hardly be a subject for mortgage and foreclosure ; however, 
,the bathing-place might be a real security. 

The descendant Bysshe used to speak of his ancestor, Sir 
Bysshe, without love and without hate ; with contemptuous 
indifference. Nevertheless, a certain indistinct sympathy 
might be traced as actually existing between natures so 
opposite and antagonistic, and arising out of a strong common 
feelfhg. Bysshe disliked his father, and Sir Bysshe disliked 
his son ; according to the profound observation of Lord Bacon, 



that every granctfath^r .loves his. grandson because he is his 
enemy’s enemy, the basis of a treaty of mutual alliance already 
existed. Had £his favourable disposition been cultivated, it 
would probably have borne fruit ; but the poor poet .could 
never cultivate any soil less ungrateful than the two arid 
summits of the most sterile mountain on earth—Parnassus. 

The Baronet grandfather received the rare visits of his 
philosophic grandchild with politeness * kindness he had none ; 
he conversed with him civilly, heard*whatever was addressed 
to him with urbanity, was nevgr shocked or offended at any 
proposition, be it what it Aight ; never swore at him—his 
son he cursed|bitterly ; he thanked him for his company, anjl , 
hoped to see him agaifi soon. 

For speculative opiwions the old gentleman cared as jnuch 
as his old cat did ; neither of them was ever offended at any 
sally, however bold : the toleration of Sir Bysshe was perfect, 
and very commendable ; his ^difference to everything, even 
to human progress and perfectibility, was most reprehensible : 

‘ They may found Plato’s Republic as soon as they please, 
at Reigate, at Cuckfield, oc even at Horsham ; I have no 
objection to it whatever ; but I would not take my leg off this 
stool, either, to promote, or to prevent it ’. 

‘ Men may believe what they will ’, thought the cat, ‘ but 
be human belief what it may, it will never bring .another 
mouse into our house, or make the mice which are here already 
more easy to be caught ’? * 

To return to Elizabeth and the Exiles of giberia ; to Eliza 
and the exiles, who for poetical, not political offences, Jiad 
voluntarily banished themselves to the ungenial climate of 
Keswick. Madame Cottiti has not nfade them the subject of 
a moral tale, and they kept but'fejv records, or reports, of ' 
their proceedings ; little, therefore, dan be told of them. 

An extract from a letter written by Coleridge affirms, and 
no doubt truly, that the writer, had he fortunately been at 
Keswick when Shelley visited it, would* have, treated ^im less 
like a prig than Southey clid ; it is, moreover, in spirtt«candid,. 
tolerant, and judicious : 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF COLERIDGE .. 

‘ I think as highly of Shelley’s genius—yea, and of his heart 
—as you can do. Soon after he left Oxford, he went t« the 
Lakes, poor fellow ! and with some wish, I have understood, 
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to see me ; but I was absent, and Southey received him 
instead. Now—the very reverse of what would have been the 
• case in pinety-nine instances of a hundred —\ 'flight have been 
of us£ to him, and Southey could not; for I should have 
sympathized with his poetics, metaphysical reveries, and the 
f very word metaphysics is an abomination to Southey, and 
Shelley would have felt that I understood him. His discus¬ 
sions—tending towards. Atheism of a certain sort—would 
not have scared me ; for me it would have been a semi-trans¬ 
parent Larva, soon to be sloughed, and through which I should 
have seen the true image —the final metamorphosis. Besides, I 
, bp,ve ever thpught that sort of Atheism the next j best religion 
to Christianity ; nor does the better faith I have learpt from 
PauLand John interfere with the cordial reverence I feel for 
Benedict Spinoza. As far as Robert Southey was concerned 
with him, I am quite certain that his harshness arose entirely 
from the frightful reports that had been made to him respecting 
Shelley’s -moral character and conduct—reports essentially 
false ; but, for a man of Southey’s strict regularity and habitual 
self-government, rendered plausible by Shelley’s own wild 
words, and horror of hypocrisy.’ 


CHAPTER XV 

Sheli.ey was fugitive, volatile ; he evaporated like ether, 
his .nature being ethereal ; he suddenly escaped, like some 
fragrant essence ; evanescent as a quintessence. He was a 
lovely, graceful image', but fading, vanishing speedily from 
our sjght, being portrayed, in flying colours. He was a climber, 
a creeper, an eleganty beautiful, odoriferous parasitical plant ; 
he could not support himself ; he must be tied up fast to 
something of a firmer texture £ harder and more rigid than 
his own, pliant, yielding structure ; to some person of a less 
flexible*formation : he always required a prop. In order to 
write the history of his fragile, unconnected, interrupted life, 
it is necessary to describe that of. some ordinary every-day 
person with whom he was familiar, and to introduce the real 
subject of the history, whenever a transitory glimpse of him 
can be caught. 

In exhibiting a phantasmagoria, a magic lantern, a spectrum 
of prismatic colours, a solar microscope ; the white sheet, the 
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screen of blank pjper,^the whitened wall claim no merit, no 
share in the beauty of the exhibition, yet are these indispensable 
adjuncts in ordej^to display wonderful, beauteous, or striking 
phenomena. 

It is not easy—it is offtn impossible, indeed—to relate the 
whole life of any one without entering into various details ;*in 
themselves, these are often unimportant, but they are required 
as a background to bring out the principal figure in proper 
relief. 

In the dedication of the fragment of his Essay on Friendship, 
he says : ‘ I once had a friend* whom an inextricable multitude 
of circumstanojs has forced me to treat with apparent neglect 

The celebrated Cretan»Maze, to which by the word ‘ inextri¬ 
cable ’ he plainly allude%, as his friend can testify, was a laby¬ 
rinth of which he was himself the architect, the Daedalus ; and 
his poetic imagination alone created the Minotaur, the fanciA^ 
monster that inhabited it, and^exacted a cruel tribute. The 
inextricable, inexplicable, irremediable, unobservable error, 
in the real existence of which he with a rash credulity believed, 
was entirely of his own making, or imagining. Clotho span 
the thread of life for the Divine Poet precisely as she spins it 
for other and less gifted mortals ; but he so wound the skein, 
and weakly permitted others so to wind it for him, that it soon 
became, as he supposed, ‘ inextricable ’ ; although when it was 
most tangled it would have been easy, with a little firmness, 
to have cut at once every knot. It would have betfh, indeed, 
no difficult task, with a moderate amount at patience and 
ordinary address, to have unravelled the intricacies caused 
solely by the perverse machinations and fraudulent ingenuity 
of sordid and selfish people. 

The primary object, great final* c^usc, and last and most 
important result of the poetical faculty .and temperament is 
certainly to make, to create ; but the incidental consequences 
are also to destroy : a poet is jx majrer, but he is likewise a 
marrer. I have often wondered and aslfed myself andyhhers, 
and amongst the rest nfy friend, as I stated before, how ^ 
many poets the world could bear at once, all simultaneously 
energizing destructively ? 

This question, however, can never arise in practice ; •for, 
fortunately or unfortunately, the pumber of poets ha? always 
been very limited : a real poet is of rare occurrence. 

Having wasted much money on the bootless expedition to 
London, and on an expensive journey by post to Cumberland, 
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as much as would have maintained them,all fn comfort for 
some months at York, the unfortunate exiles found themselves 
withouf resources, and were in great straits, in a land of 
strangers—of persons less improvident, perhaps, but not less 
needy, than they were. It was no longer in my power to assist 
my friend ; a loan of twenty pounds, or thirty pounds, will 
enable a single man to hold his way for some time, but tp the 
master of a family such paltry help avails little : it is a drop in 
a bucket. n 

A retired naval captain, / however gallant, generous, and 
good-natured he may be, is seldom a wealthy man. Bysshe 
had exhausted the bounty and the benevolence of his uncle, 
who could inclose no more bank-post bills in his^kind, jovial 
letters. These, no doubt, were as genial as ever ; but all the 
hero of many battles, of many sea-fights, could now do for 
his high-spirited and studious nephew was to advise him to 
live in as economical a manner,as possible. Excellent advice, 
and worthy of honour and acceptance ; but it is impracticable, 
even for an inspired poet, and such unquestionably he was, 
to subsist upon air—upon the pure, keen, searching air of the 
mountains. 

Various attempts were made to procure fhe requisite 
supplies, but in vain. At last, the father of his wife gave him 
grudgingly a small sum. It was unworthy of a Christian, or a 
Jew, to refuse at least some small pittance, for present and 
most urgent necessities, to a married daughter, whose filial 
disobedience ha$ elevated her from a coffee-house to Castle 
Gojring. Besides, his model daughter, Eliza, had never 
offended him by any like act of prosperous undutifulness ; she 
unquestionably had never forfeited' her hereditary right to a 
mocjprate pension. 

The accursed thirst of '.gold defeats its darling objects, even 
in the breast of a greedy vintner, of a perfidus caupo. This 
sparing, but seasonable aid,, enabled them to remain at Kes¬ 
wick ; ,the dates of letters show that they resided there about 
( three mftnths, from the middle of November, 1811, to the 
middle of the‘following February. 

The campaign of the year 1812, as well as the year itself, 
was»opened by a spirited attack upon the intrenchments of a 
veteran' philosopher. Shelley boldly assailed no less a chief 
than the venerable William Godwin, whose acquaintance he 
was- determined to make without further delay, and whom 
accordingly he addressed by letter, without introduction, as 
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he was wont- to dp in\ cases of great literary emergency 
Bysshe’s four letters to the author of Political Justice com¬ 
prehend whatever now known of this period of his life, and 
they will be read with deep interest; but the contents* must 
be received with caution, % and with a certain distrust; for, 
together with much truth, they contain some fiction : some 
flights of imagination, some strains of poetry, have here and 
there thrown a false light upon a solid structure of facts. It 
is much to be regretted, that, after th^ most careful and dili¬ 
gent research through all our repositories, we have riot yet 
been able to find the calm answers of the old philosopher to 
the fervid epistles of the youthful poet. But perseverance 
frequently ensures success, and often renewed researches arc 
now and then rewarded fry fresh discoveries ; all that has been 
mislaid is not lost; and we may still cherish the hope that 
another edition of Shelley’s life may present, together with, 
other desired documents, William Godwin’s earliest letters 
to his illustrious correspondent. .Slight traces of thought, 
scattered rays of light, which gleam faintly at intervals, as it 
were, through crevices and. interstices in the young man’s 
letters, strongly stimulate a liberal and enlightened curiosity 
to long for the perusal of the missing papers. 

Keswick, Cumberland, January 3 , 1812 . 

You will be surprised at hearing from a stranger. No 
introduction has, nor in all probability ever will ^luthorize 
that which common thinkers would call a liberty ; it is, how¬ 
ever, a liberty which, although not sanctioned by custom, is 
so far from being reprobated by reason, that the dearest 
interests of mankind imperiously dfmand that a pertain 
etiquette of fashion should no longer keep ‘ man at a distance 
from man ’, or impose its flimsy fctnciqp between the ^rce 
communication of intellect. 

The name of Godwin has been*used. to excite in me feelings 
of reverence and admiration. *1 have *been accustomed to 
consider him a luminary too dazzling for the*darknc*s*which 
surrounds him. From the earliest period of my knowledge 
of his principles, I have ardently desired fo share, on the 
footing of intimacy, that intellect which I have delighted to 
contemplate in its emanations. 

Considering, then, these feelings, you will not be surprised 
at the inconceivable emotions with which I learned y*ur 
existence and your dwelling. I had enrolled your name in 

X 
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the list of the honourable dead. I jjad felt regret that the 
glory of your being had passed frorii this earth of ours. It is 
not so ; you still live, and, I firmly believe, are still planning 
the welfare of human kind. 

' T have but just entered on the Scene of human operations ; 
y&t my feelings and my reasonings correspond with what yours 
were. My course has been short, but eventful. I have seen 
much of human prejudice, suffered much from human persecu¬ 
tion, yet I see no reason hence inferrible which should alter 
my wishes for their renovation. The ill-treatment I have 
met with has more than ‘eve} impressed the truth of my 
principles on my judgment. I am young, I am ardent in the 
cause of philanthropy and truth ; do not suppose that this is 
vapity ; I am not conscious that it influences this portraiture. 
I ifhagine myself dispassionately describing the state of my 
f mind. I am young ; you have gone before me—I doubt not, 
are a veteran to me in the years of persecution. Is it strange 
that, defying prejudice as^I have done, I should outstep the 
limits of custom’s prescription, and endeavour to make my 
desire useful by a friendship with William Godwin ?' 

I pray you to answer this letter. Imperfect as may be my 
capacity, my desire is ardent and unintermitted. Half an 
hour would be at least humanely employed in the experiment. 
I may mistake your residence ; certain feelings, of which I 
may l?e an inadequate arbiter, may induce you to desire con¬ 
cealment*; I may not, in fine, have an answer to this letter. 
If I do not, when I come to London, I shall seek for you. I 
am convinced 1 could represent myself to you in such terms 
as not to be thought wholly unworthy of your friendship ; at 
least, if desire for universal happmess has any claim upon 
your preference, that desire I can exhibit. Adieu ! I shall 
earnestly await your answer. 

Percy B. Shelley. 

To Mr. William Godwin, at M. J. Godwin's, 

Juvenile'Library, Skinner Street, London. 

t 

Keswick, .January 10, 1812. 

Sir, 

was*opened oy i s not otherwise to be supposed than that I should 
veteran philosopher r avocations far beyond the pleasure or benefit 
than the venerable "W.to me from their sacrifice. The time, how- 
wa*' determined to make \hich may be mis-spent in reading this 
accordingly he addressed by dual pleasure as an answer might give 
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me, I have not thg vanity to imagine that it will be greater 
than the happiness elsewnere diffused during the time which 
its creation will occupy. 

You complain that the generalizing character of my*letter 
renders it deficient in interest; that I am not an individual 
to you. Yet, intimate as I am with your character and yofir 
writings, intimacy with yourself must in some degree precede 
this exposure of my peculiarities. It is scdrcely possible, 
however pure be the morality whicji he has endeavoured 
to diffuse, but that generalization must characterize the 
uninvited address of a stranger \o a stranger. 

I proceed tc^ remedy the fault. I am the son of a man of 
fortune ip Sussex. The habits of thinking of my*father ancf 
myself never coincided. , Passive obedience was inculcated and 
enforced in my childhood. I was required to love, because it 
was my duty to love : it is scarcely necessary to remark, that, 
coercion obviated its own intention. I was haunted with a 
passion for the wildest and most extravagant romances. 
Ancient bopks of Chemistry and Magic were perused with an 
enthusiasm of wonder, almosjb amounting to belief. My senti¬ 
ments were unrestrained by anything within me ; external 
impediments were numerous, and strongly applied ; their 
effect was merely temporary. 

From a reader, I became a writer of romances ; before the 
age of seventeen I had published two, St. Irvyn and Zaslrozzi. 
each of which, though quite uncharacteristic of mc^is now I 
am, yet serves to mark the state of my mind at the period of 
their composition. I shall desire them to be sent to you : 
do not, however, consider this as any obligation to yourself to 
misapply your valuable 'time. , ' 

It is now a period of more than two years since first I saw 
your inestimable book on Political Justice ; it opened to Tny 
mind fresh and more extensive views ; it materially influenced 
my character, and I rose from its* perqpal a wiser and a better 
man. I was no longer the votary of romance ; till then^I had 
existed in an ideal world-*-now I found that iVt this wnjverse 
of ours was enough to excite the interest of thfe heart, enough 
to employ the discussions of reason ; I beheld! in short, that I 
,had duties to perform. Conceive the effect which the Political 
^Justice would have upon a mind before jealous of its ifltlcpcn- 
pence, participating somewhat singularly in a peculiar sus¬ 
ceptibility. • 

My age is now nineteen ; at the period to which I allude I 
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was at Eton. No sooner had I formed the principles which I 
now profess, than I was anxious to disseminate their benefits. 
This was done without the slightest cautinp. I was twice 
expelled, but recalled by the interference of my father. I 
went to Oxford. Oxonian society was insipid to me, uncon¬ 
genial with my habits of thinking. I could not descend to 
common life : the sublime interest of poetry, lofty and exalted 
achievements, the proselytism of the world, the equalization 
of its inhabitants, wcrc.to me the soul of my soul. You can 
probably form some idea of the contrast exhibited to my 
character by those with whom. I was surrounded. Classical 
reading and poetical writing employed me during my residence 
at Oxford. " 

Ip the meantime I became, in the papular sense of the word, 
a sceptic. I printed a pamphlet, avowing my opinion, and its 
occasion. I distributed this anonymously to men of thought 
and learning, wishing that Reason should decide on the case 

at issue c it was never my jntention to deny it. Mr.-, at 

Oxford, among others, had the pamphlet; he showed it t® 
the Master and the Fellows of University College, and I was 
sent for. I was informed, that in case I denied the publication, 
no more would be said. I refused, and was expelled. 

It will be necessary, in order to elucidate this part of my 
history, to inform you, that I am heir by entail to an estato of 
£6,ooo"pcr annum. My principles have induced me to regard 
the law df primogeniture as an evil of primary magnitude. 
My father’s notions of family honour arc incoincidcnt with my 
knowledge of public good. I will never sacrifice the latter to 
any consideration. My father has ever regarded me as a blot, 
a defilement of his honour. He wished to induce me by 
poverty to accept of some commission in a distant regiment, 
and in the interim pf my absence to prosecute the pamphlet, 
that a process of outlawry migh. make the estate, on his 
death, devolve to my younger brother. These arc the leading 
points of the history 6f the man before you. Others exist, but 
I havg thought'proper to make some selection, not that it is 
‘ my design to conceal or extenuate any part, but that I should 
by their enumeration quite outstep the bounds of modesty. 
Now. it is for you to judge whether, by permitting me to 
cultivate your friendship, .you are exhibiting yourself more 
really useful than by the pursuance of those avocations, of 
which the time spent in allowing this cultivation would 
deprive you. I am now earnestly pursuing studious habits. *• 
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1 am writing ‘ An inquiry into the causes of the failure of the 
French Revolution to benefit mankind My plan is that of 
resolving to lost no opportunity to disseminate truth and 
happiness. 

I am married to a woman whose views are similar to my , 
own. To you, as the regulator and former of my mind, I must 
ever look with real respect and veneration.. 

Yours sincerely, 

1 ’. 13 . Shelley. 

To Mr. William Godwin, Lontlon. 

, Keswick, Jan. m<>, 1812. 

My diak Sik, 

That so prompt* and so kind an answer should Have 
relieved my mind I-had scarcely dared to hope ; to find th%t 
he—who as an author had gained my love and confidence? 
whose views and habits I had ikdighted to conjecture from his 
works, whose principles I had adopted, and every trace of 
whoso.existence is now made sacred, and 1 hope, eternally so, 
by associations, which thrdw the charm of feeling over the 
deductions of reason—that he, as a man, should be my friend 
and my adviser, the moderator of my enthusiasm, the personal 
exciter and strengthener of my virtuous habits : all this was 
more than I dared to trust myself to hope, and wltieh now 
comes to me almost like a ray of second existence. 

Without the deceit of self-flattery, which might lead me to 
think that my intellectual jjowers demanded your time, those 
circumstances, which arbitrarily—or, as may be said, fortui¬ 
tously—place me in a situation capably hereafter of consider¬ 
ably influencing the actions of others, induce me to lliiitk that 
I shall not ‘ in publica coinmoda p yet cm, si longo scrutonc 
morcr tua tcinpora ’. • * 

1 know not how to describe i.hc pleasure which your last 
letter lias given me; that William*('.qdwin should have a 
* deep and earnest intercst t in my welfare ', cannot but j#oduce 
the most intoxicating sensations. It may, bo my Vanity • 
which is thus flattered, but 1 am much deceived in myself, if 
love and respect for the great and worthy form not a very 
considerable part of my feelings. * 

I cannot help considering you as*a friend and adviser, whom 
I have known very long ; this circumstance must generate a 
degree of familiarity, which will cease to appear surprising 
to yon, when the intimacy, which I had acquired with your 
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writings, so much preceded the inferrfiatidh which led to my 
first letter. It may be said, that I have derived little benefit 
or injury from artificial education. I hav 5 ‘ known no tutor 
or adviser (not excepting my father) from whose lessons and 
suggestions I have not recoiled with disgust. 

The knowledge which I have, whatever it may be (putting 
out of the question the age of the grammar and the horn-book), 
has been acquired by my unassisted efforts. I have before 
given you a slight sketch of my earlier habits and feelings— 
my present arc, in my own opinion, infinitely superior—they 
are elevated and disinterested; such as they are, you have 
'principally * produced them. 

With what delight, what cheerfulness, what goodwill, may it 
be conceived, that I constitute myself"the pupil of him, under 
whose actual guidance my very thoughts have hitherto been 
Arranged. 

You mistake me, if you think that I am angry with my 
father. I have ever been desirous of a reconciliation with him, 
but the price which he demands for it is a renunciation of my 
opinions, or, at least, a subjcctioA to conditions which should 
bind me to act in opposition to their very spirit. It is probable 
that my father has acted for my welfare, but the manner in 
which he has done so will not allow me to suppose that he has 
felt lor it, unconnectedly with certain considerations of birth ; 
and feeling for these things was not feeling for me. I never 
loved -my father—it was not from hardness of heart, for I have 
loved and do tovc warmly. You say, ‘ Being yet a scholar, I 
ought to have no intolerable itch to become a teacher ’. I 
have not, so far as any publications of mine are irreconcilable 
with tfic general good, or so far as they arc negative. I do not 
set up for a judge of controversies, but into whatever company 
I go, I have introduced my own sentiments, partly with a view, 
if they were anywise erroneous, that unforeseen elucidations 
might rectify them ; or*, if they were not, that I should con¬ 
tribute my mite to the treasury of wisdom and happiness. 

I hftpc, in thy course of our communication, to acquire that 
sobriety of spirit which is the characteristic of true heroism. 

I have not heard, without benefit, that Newton was a 
modest man ; I am not ignorant that vanity and folly delight 
in forwardness and assumption. But I think there is a line 
to be drawn between affectation of unpossessed talents and 
the deceit of self-distrust, by which much power has been lost 
to the world ; for 
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Full mafiy a jjoycr is born to blusb unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

This line may* be called 1 the modesty of nature I .hope I 

am somewhat anxious nc\$ to overstep its boundaries, twill 
not again crudely obtrude my peculiar opinions or my doubts ( 
on the world. But could I not, at the same time, improve my 
own powers, and diffuse true and virtuous principles ? Many, 
with equally confined talents to my own, are by publications 
scattering the seeds of prejudice ani# selfishness. Might not 
an exhibition of truth, with equal elegance and depth, suffice 
to counteract the deleterious tendency of their principles ? 
Does not writing hold the next place to colloquial discussion 
in elicitifig and classing fhc powers of the mind ? I am willing 
to become a scholar—fiay, a pupil. My humility and confi¬ 
dence, where I am conscious that I am not imposed upon, aiyl 
where 1 perceive talents and jxjwers so certainly and mi* 
doubtedly superior, arc unfeigned and complete. I have desired 
jfhc publications of my early youth*to bo sent to you. You will 
perceive that Zaslrozzi and St. Irvyn were written prior to my 
acquaintance with your writings -the lissay on Love, a little 
IK>cm—since. 1 had, indeed, read St. Leon before 1 wrote St. 
Irvyn; but«tlie reasonings had then made little impression. 

In a few days we set off to Dublin. I do hot know exactly 
when, but a letter addressed to Keswick will find ms. Our 
journey has been settled some time. We go principally to 
forward as much as we can the Catholic Emancipation. 

Southey, the poet, whose principles were pure and elevated, 
once, is now the paid champion of every abuse anti absurdity. 

I have had much conversation with hpn. He says, ‘ You will 
think as I do when you are as old ’. 1 do not feel the least 

disposition to be Mr. S.’s proselyte/ 

In the summer we shall be in thc*north of Wales. Dare I 
hope that you will come to sen us ? l’erluqxi this would be 
an unfeasible neglect of your a\»r>catiOns 4 I shall hope it until 
you forbid me. , 

I remain, with the greatest respect. 

Your most sincere aryl devoted, 

Percy U. Shelley. 

To Mr. William Godwin, I-ondon. 

Keswick, Cumberland, January 28, 1812. 

My dear Sir, 

Your letter has reached me on the eve of our departure 
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for Dublin. I cannot deny myself £hp pleasure of answering 
it, although we shall probably have reached Ireland before an 
answer to this can arrive. You do us a groat and essential 
service by the enclosed introduction to Mr. Curran ; he is a 
m^n whose public character I have admired and respected. 
You offer an additional motive for hastening our journey. I 
have not long been married. My wife is the partner of my 
thoughts and feelings. My state at the period of our first 
knowledge of each othcviwas isolated and friendless ; hers was 
embittered by family disagreements and a system of domestic 
oppressions. We agreed to unite our fates, and the reasons 
Jihat operated to induce our submission to the ceremonies of 
the Church were the many advantages of benefiting society 
which the despotism of custom woulcbcut us off from in case 
of our nonconformity. My peculiar reasons were considera¬ 
tions of the unequally weighty burden of disgrace and hatred 
which a resistance to this system would entail upon my com¬ 
panion. ' A man, in such a case, is a man of gallantry and 
spirit—a woman loses all claim to respect and politeness. 
She has lost modesty, which is the female criterion of virtue, 
and those, whose virtues extend no farther than modesty, 
regard her with hatred and contempt. 

You regard early authorship detrimental to the cause of 
general, happiness. I confess this has not been my opinion, 
even when I have bestowed deep, and, I hope, disinterested 
thought upon the subject. 

If any man pvould determine, sincerely and cautiously, 
at .pvery period of his life, to publish books which should 
contain the real state of his feelings and opinions, I am willing 
to suppose that this portraiture of nis mind would be worth 
maij^y metaphysical disquisitions ; and one, whose mind is 
strongly imbued with an ardent desire of communicating 
pleasurable sensations, is of, all others the least likely to 
publish any feelings or opinioiys, but such as should excite the 
reader fo discipline in some sort his mind into the same state as 
that o£ Vhc writer. 

With these Sentiments, I have been preparing an address 
to the Catholics of Ireland, which, however deficient may be 
its execution, I can by no means admit that it contains one 
sentiment which can harm the cause of liberty and happiness. 
It consists of the benevolent and tolerant deductions of philo¬ 
sophy reduced into the simplest language, and such as those 
who by their uneducated poverty are most susceptible of evil 
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impressions from • Catkqjicism may clearly comprehend. I 
know it can do no harm ; it cannot excite rebellion, as its main 
principle is to tsust the success of a cause to the energy of its 
truth. It cannot ' widen the breach between the kingdoms 
as it attempts to convey to the vulgar mind sentiments, of 
universal philanthropy, and whatever impressions it may pro- ' 
duce, they can be no others but those of peace and harmony ; 
it owns no religion but benevolence, no cause but virtue, no, 
party but the world. I shall devote fnysclf with unremitting 
zeal, as far as an uncertain stjitc *>f health will permit, towards 
forwarding the great ends of virtue and happiness in Ireland, 
regarding as I> a do the present state of that country's affairs qjj 
an opportunity which, ff I, being thus disengaged, permit to 
pass unoccupied, I am Unworthy of the character which I Jiavo 
assumed. Enough of Ireland ! 

I anticipated in my own mind your sentiments oil tlie 
remark which you quoted from my last letter concerning my 
father. I am not a stranger to ihc immense conqflexity of 
human feelings, but when I find generosity so exceedingly 
outweighed in any one’s oonduct by the contrary and less 
extended principle, then I despair of good fruits, seeing marks 
of barrenness. I have a great wish of adding to my father’s 
happiness, because the filial connection seems to rentier it, as 
it were, more particularly in my power ; but it is impossible. 

A little time since, he sent to me a letter, through his attorney, 
renewing an allowance of two hundred pounds per annum, 
but with this remark, ‘ that his sole reason /or so doing was 
to prevent my cheating strangers The insult contained in 
these words, as applied .to me, excite^ no feelings of repulsion 
or hatred towards him, bift it makes me despair of cousiliation 
when I sec how rooted is his prejudice against me. 

I find myself near the end of my paj>er.» My egotism ;q>)tears 
inexhaustible. My relation of , pupilage with regard to you 
in a manner excuses this apparent vanity. 1 wish to put you 
in possession of as much of my thoughts qnd feelings as I 
know myself. I shall regard as a most inestimable M*ssing # 
my happy audacity in casting aside the tnynfiicls of custom, • 
and drinking the streams of your mind at their fountain-head. 

I will say no more of Wales at present. Wc h^ve deter¬ 
mined, next summer, to receive a most dear friend, of whom 
I shall speak hereafter, in some romantic sjxjt. Perhaps I 
shall be able to prevail on you and your wife and childr«#i to 
leave the tumult and dust of London for a while. However 
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that may be, I shall certainly see y^u,in London. I am not 
yet of age. . At that time, I have great hopes of being enabled 
to offer you a house of my own. Philanthropy is confined to 
po s.pot.—Adieu i 

K irect your next—‘ Post-office, Dublin 
y wife sends her respects. 

Believe me, in all sincerity of heart, yours truly, sincerely, 

P. B. Shelley. 

To Mr. William Godwin, London. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Shelley’s letters to William Godwin-must be received with 
caution ; the young poet saw events through the spectacles 
<tf his pregnant and prurient fancy, and not as they really 
were. r 

He was altogether incapable of rendering an account of any 
transaction whatsoever, according to the strict and precise 
truth, and the bare, naked realities of actual life ; not through 
an addiction to falsehood, which he cordially detested, but 
because he was the creature, the unsuspecting and unresisting 
victim, of his irresistible imagination. 

Had,he written to ten different individuals the history of 
some proceeding in which he was himself a party, and an 
eye-witness, each of his ten reports would have varied from 
the rcs't in essential and important circumstances. The 
relation given on the morrow would be unlike that of the day, 
as the latter would contradict the tale of yesterday. Take 
some examples. He writes : 

‘ ^ was informed at Oxford, that in case I denied the publica¬ 
tion, no more would ■be said. I refused, and was expelled.' 

This is incorrect ; no such offer was made, no such informa¬ 
tion was given ; but musing on the affair, as he was wont, he 
dreamed that tj>c proposal had been declined by him and 
0 thus ho Had the gratification of believing, that he was more of 
a martyr than 1 hp really was. Again he writes thus : 

‘ At the period to which I allude, I was at Eton. No sooner 
hadT fojjned the principles, which I now profess, than I was 
anxious to disseminate their-benefits. This was done without 
the slightest caution. I was twice expelled, but recalled by 
the- interference of my father 

All this is purely imaginary: he never published anything 
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controversial at Eton ;*l *2 was never expelled ; not twice, not 
once. His poetic temperament was overpowered by the 
grandeur and awfulness of the occasion, when he took, up his 
pen to address the author of Caleb Williams, so that tly* 
auspicious Apollo, to relieve and support his favourite spn, 
shed over his head a benign vision. He saw himself at his' 
Dame’s with Political Justice, which he had,lately borrowed 
from Dr. Lind, open before him. He had read a few pages 
and had formed his principles in a r#oment ; he was thrown 
into a rapture by the truisms, snares’-nests, and paradoxes, 
which he had met with. 

He secs hiitself in the printing-loft of ‘ J. Pot*', bibliopajn 
et typographus amongst Eton grammars ami Eton school¬ 
books, republishing with the rapidity of a dream, and ‘ with¬ 
out the slightest caution Godwin’s heavy and unsaleable 
volumes. He sees himself before the Dons convened and 
expelled ; and, lastly, he beholds the Honourable Member 
for Shoreham weeping on his kness, like Priam at tfie feet of 
Achilles, and imploring the less inexorable Dr. Keate. 

All this, being jjoetically true, he firmly and loyally believes, 
and communicates, as being true in act, fact, and deed, to his 
venerable correspondent. One more instance, and that is 
still more extraordinary ; he says : 

‘ My father wished to induce ine, by |>ovorty, to accept of , 
some commission in a distant regiment, in the interim of my 
absence to prosecute the p'amphlet, that a process of outlawry 
might make the estate on his death devolve to my younger 
brother ’. • 

No offer of a commission in the ijrnty was ever made to 
Bysshe ; it is only in a dream, that the prosecution, oat la wry, 
and devolution of the estate could find a place. The narration * 
of such proceedings would have been too Strong and too strange 
for a German romance ; it would have been too large a requisi¬ 
tion upon the reader's credulity to* asjc him to credit them 
in the father of Zastro^zi, or of St. Irvyn ; or ever* in the 
unnatural parent of Ahasuerus, the Wanderipj' Jew.* <'crtain, * 
other complaints concerning his father’s coqduct are uninton—* 
tionaUy exaggerated, or arise from misconception. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable, that he ought to hjivc fnadc 
his eldest son and heir a fixed, moderate and com)>ctent allow¬ 
ance, and to have left him to the full enjoyment of his opinions, 
or rather, to be more exact, to the free indulgence of his 
insatiable appetite for discussion. 
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‘ You know more than any oth<y # pers»n <5f your triend 
Shelley ; pray tell me, what were his real opinions ?' 

This, question has often been addressed to me, and I have as 
^ftcQ, at least when the inquirer was a person worthy of a 
serous answer, resolved it truly and fairly ; but, I fear, seldom 
in a manner quite satisfactory to him who asked me, by reason 
of the inherent difficulty and complexity of the subject. Mar- 
silius Ficinus, it is believed, was better read in Plato than any 
other man ever was, atflcast in modern times. He has been 
duly evoked from the dead, a^id in attendance, by virtue of 
a writ of subpoena ; his expenses having been tendered to him, 
submit Jiimself to an examination. The • distinguished 
Platonist is asked, ‘ What were the feal opinions of Socrates, 
as tefyey are expressed in Plato’s Dialogues ?' 

What answer can the dead witness give ? Socrates was the 
opponent, at least wherever he could hope to-meet with a 
respondent, of every thesis th; t was propounded to him. In 
like number Shelley’s real opinions were always those which 
were not held by any companion at all likely to dispute with 
him. llis confession of faith was made in this fashion. Iam 
a Republican ; a pure republic is an impossibility ; what you 
mean by a republic is in truth an aristocracy. I am an aristo¬ 
crat : all men are naturally equal ; how then can one man be 
better |lum another ? I believe in revealed religion : there 
cannot be a revelation, it is absolutely impracticable. I hold 
by naturaf religion : no religion cifh be of nature, by revela¬ 
tion it may exi^t. The soul is immortal: you cannot prove 
tlm£ it is. Death is total annihilation : all the intellectual 
phenomena contradict the hypothesis of annihilation ; it is 
untenable. What then were the real opinions of my highly 
gifted friend ? Tell me, I‘pray you, my gentle readers; he 
never told me ! Had Bysshe been left to himself, and been 
permitted, without disturbance from without, to follow his own 
inclinations, the burning, feverish, inextinguishable thirst 
for metaphysical speculation would have abated. He would 
^havo groSvn gradually weary of arguments and disquisitions ; 
and, in fact, hG did eventually become tired of them, and he 
left them off in "great measure, having learned, perhaps, to 
dogmatize a little instead, partly out of his own head, and 
partly ffom the writings of Plato, and of other ancient philo¬ 
sophers. The opposition, intolerance, and sometimes also 
persecution, which he suffered, served only to prolong the 
period of his addiction to the vain attempt to elicit the truth. 
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and this he loftg and syicerely believed was to be effected by 
written and verbal argumentations. 

His course of proceeding, even when he was most inclined to, 
doubt and discuss, always? appeared to judicious persons per¬ 
fectly harmless. Nobody listened to his discourses, entered 
into his discussions, or read his controversial papers ; unless, 
like Bysshe, he had a decided taste for such intellectual exer¬ 
cises, and was therefore as bad as hijnself ; if, indeed, there 
was anything bad in the master,,and it is quite certain, that 
there was not. As to making converts to any peculiar fancies, 
it is not by disputing, that conversions are made ; this is to b$ 
effected »by persuasion,* which is a very different process. 
When we were taking »walk together after he had been spent 
for a while, which happened occasionally, I have said to him, 

suddenly: * 

‘Come, Bysshe, let us have*a good long controversy ! X 
am getting indifTercnt and lax, respecting my own crotchets, 
and sq arc you as to your well-founded opinions, most lament¬ 
ably so ; let us dispute together for an hour or two, and each 
will confirm himself in his errors, and greatly strengthen 

them! ' , , , , 

He did not like my sally, feeling that the remark was but 
too just ; he called it scoffing, and perhaps it was j jind he 

added angrily : # 

‘Your mind is not fitted for the reception of trTith ! and 

perhaps it is not. » 

Having resided for three months very unpleasantly, at 
Keswick, with every element of discomfort around him. and 
without the consolation of congenial society, for which the 
corresixmdcncc lately entered into, with William Godwin 
proved an insufficient substitute, Bys|hc was strongly imjiellod 
to change his abode, and to try to ameliorate his condition. 
The change which he proposed to himself was an extraordinary 
one ; it was a mission to Ireland, in order aWincc thereby to 
carry into effect Catholic Emancipation, and to procun*a, rej-eal 
of the Union Act by means of an Association o! philanthropists,. 
and also to accomplish a complete regeneration of that country. 
I had never heard him mention Catholic Kmancq^tioir, or 
Catholic Disabilities ; and I do not believe that he ever had 
any definite notion of the meaning of these party phrases. As 
to the Union Act, I am very sure that he was always entiwly 
ignorant of that statute,of its enactments and provisions,having 
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certainly never read a single clause, or line, of the Act, which he 
suddenly took upon himself to abrogate. I have often .won¬ 
dered, and endeavoured to discover, but withput success, who 
nut this notable project into his head. I have suspected that 
ne Jell in with some wandering apostle of Irish grievances 
hiding himself amongst the mountains, because he disliked the 
companionship of Oreads and Dryads less than that of sheriff’s 
officers and catchpoles—with some Hibernian Hampden 
brimful of sympathy fordiis persecuted country, and of aversion 
for his persecuting creditors . 0 I have supposed that the coffee¬ 
house in Mount Street was possibly infested by Irish patriots, 
and that he might therefore have received at horqe, through the 
original suggestions of these estimable clients ancl customers, a 
hint 4 or even a plan, of his wild-goose chase ; but I never could 
discover the source of the strange scheme. He did not com¬ 
municate his intentions to me at the time. I never heard of 
his exploits in Dublin until a£ter their termination, and but 
little did*I learn at any period from himself. He seldom spoke 
of them. If he ever referred to the subject at all it was briefly ; 
and in truth he appeared to be heartily ashamed of the whole 
proceeding. Whatever can be discovered concerning this 
Irish dream, the vision of want of judgment, must be made 
out from his correspondence with his newly-acquired friend, 
and winch has only recently come into my hands. In his letter 
of the 16th of January, 1812, he says : ' In a few days we set 
off to Dufflin. Our journey has been settled for some time. 
We go principally to forward, as much as we (viz., Harriet, 
Elija, and myself) can, the Catholic Emancipation ’. 

On the 28th of January, he writes : ‘ Your letter has reached 
me, or^thc eve of our “departure fer Dublin’. 

A letter from Dublin o£ tlfe 24th of February states that they 
have just arrived tluye. ' Six most interesting letters, three of 
them from William Godwin, will describe the labours of the 
mission in the capital of.Ireland. Bysshe invariably sent me 
a copy c of all his other works, whether long or short, in verse 
or in ps<>«c, as soon as they were published, or more commonly 
las soon as they were printed, but he never gave me, either at 
the time of their appearance or subsequently, his two Irish 
pamphlets. He never named them to me, and I saw them for 
the first*nmc a few months ago. The first and longer pamphlet 
was written in England, as it informs us, and as was stated in a 
letter ; it is entitled An Address to the Irish People, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley : Dublin, 1812. It consists of twenty-two pages. 
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closely and badly .printed, on coarse paper ; its appearance is 
mean and vulgar. The title of the other pamphlet is 1 Pro¬ 
posals for an ^psociation of those philanthropists who, con¬ 
vinced of the inadequacy of the moral and political sta|e o£ 
Ireland to produce benefits which are nevertheless attainal)le, 
are willing to unite to accomplish its regeneration ; by l*ercy * 
B. Shelley : Dublin It is comprised in eighteen pages ; the 
type is somewhat larger, but its aspect is not "more attractive. 
The author’s address is the same in Ixjth, ‘ No. 7 , Lower Sack- 
ville Street \ The pamphlets ar^ exceedingly scarce ; I never 
saw any other copies than those which are now in my jjosscs- 
sion. I won 1 $ willingly, therefore, give some extracts, but \ 
cannot f\pd a single paragraph wort hy to lx -1 ranscribod. They 
are poorly and feebly written ; the style and the matteparc 
worthy of the printer and the occasion, but quite unworthy of 
the author. 


Duiu.in, Feb . 

My dear Sir, 

* A most tedious journpy by sea and land has brought us 
to our destination. I have delayed a few days informing you 
of it, because I inclose with this a little pamphlet, which 1 have 
just printed, and thereby save a double expense. I have wil¬ 
fully vulgarized the language of this pamphlet, in order to 
reduce the remarks it contains to the taste and comprehension 
of the Irish peasantry, win* have been too long bnflalized by 
vice and ignorance. I conceive that the benevolent passions 
of their breasts are in some degree excited,’ and individual 
interests in some degree generalized, by Catholic disqualifica¬ 
tions and the oppressive influence of tliP Union Act ; tlupt some 
degree of indignation has arisen at* tlie conduct of the Prince 
Regent, which might tend to blind; in-yirrections. A crisis 
like this ought not to be permitted to pass unoccupied or 
unimproved. I have another pamphlpt in the press, earnestly 
recommending to a different cl;&s the irfhtitution of a philan¬ 
thropic society. No unnatural unanimity cab take *plac<\ if 
secessions of the minority on any question are flivariably made. , 
It might segregate into twenty different societies, each coin¬ 
ciding gcncrically, though ditfering specifically. . 

We have had a most tedious vojjagc. We were driWm by a 
storm completely to the north of Ireland, in our passage from 
the Isle of Man. Harriet, my wife, and Kliza. my sister-in-law, 
were very much fatigued, after twenty-eight hours' tossing in a 
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galliot during a violent gale. They are now tolerably recovered. 

I am exceedingly obliged by your fetter of introduction to 
Mr. Curran. His speeches had interested me before I had any 
^dca of coming to Ireland. It seems that he was the only 
ihan who would engage in behalf of the prisoners during the 
times of horror of the Rebellions. I have called upon him 
twice, but have not found him at home. 

I hope that flic motives which induce me to publish thus 
early in life do not ar|se from any desire of distinguishing 
myself any more than is consistent with and subordinate to 
usefulness. In the first place, 'my physical constitution is 
, such as will # not permit me to hope for a life so Ipng as yours-*^ 
tnc person who is constitutionally nervous, and affpeted by 
slight fatigue at the age of nineteen, .cannot expect firmness 
and health at fifty. I have therefore resolved to husband 
Whatever powers I may possess, so that they may turn to the 
best account. I find that whilst my mind is actively engaged 
in writiftg or discussion, ^hat it gains strength at the same 
time—that the results of its present power arc incorporated. 
I find that subjects grow out of conversation, and that though 
I begin a subject in writing with no definite view, it presently 
assumes a definite form, in consequence of the method that 
grows out of the. induced train of thought. I therefore write, 
and I publish, because I will publish nothing that shall not 
conduce to virtue, and therefore my publications, so far as 
they do influence, shall influence to<good. My views of society, 
and my hopes of it, meet with congenial ones in few breasts. 
Hut virtue and truth are congenial to many. I will employ 
no means but these for my object, and however visionary some 
may regard the ultimatum that I propose, if they act virtuously 
they will, equally with .myself, forward its accomplishment ; 
anu my publications will present to the moralist and meta¬ 
physician a picture of a mind, however juvenile and unformed, 
which had at the dawn of its knowledge taken a singular turn ; 
and to.leave out the early lineaments of its appearance would 
bo to .efface those which the attrition of the world had not 
deprived of right-angled originality. Thus much for egotism. 

I am sorry that you cannot come to Wales in the summer. ‘ I 
had pictured to my fancy that I should first meet you in a 
spot like that in which FL- etwood met Ruffigny ; that then 
every lesson of your wisdom might become associated in my 
mind with the form of nature where she sports in the simplicity 
of her loveliness and magnificence, and each become imperish’ 
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able together. • Thjs rrAst not be yet. 1 will, however, hope 
that at some future time Hie sunset of your evening days may 
irradiate my soul in scenes like these. I will come to London 
next autumn. A very dear friend has promised to visit 11s in 
Merionethshire in the summer, and I will own that I am 'uyf' 
sufficient of a Stoic not to perceive that the grand and ravishing 
, shapes of nature add to the joys of friendship. Besides, you 
must know that 1 cither am. or fancy myself something of a 
poet. . 

You speak of my wife : she desires with me to you. and to 
all*connected with you, her best regards. She is a woman 
whose pursuits^ hopes, fears, and sorrows were so similar to 
my own, that tve innrtiiyl a few months ago. 1 finpe in thfl 

course of this year to introduce her to you and yours, as I have 

introduced myself to you. It is only to those who have Vail 

some share in making me what 1 am that I can be thus free. * 

Adieu ! % 

You will hear from me shortly, (live my love and •espeets 
to every one with whom vou are connected. I feel myself 
almost* at your fireside. 

Yours vorv sincerely, 

I’. M. Stin t i-v. 

Have they sent you the books ? I send the little book for 
which I was expelled. I know that Milton believed C hwstian 
ity, but I do not forget that Virgil believed ancient njythology. 

To Mr. VV. Godwin, London. 

March .j, iSuf 

Mv r.ooi) Ekiknh, , 

I have read all your letters ({lie first perhaps excepted) 
with peculiar interest, and I wish it ti,t be understood by jaati, 
unequivocally, that as far as l can yet 'penetrate into your 
character, I conceive it to exhibit an extraordinary assemblage 
of lovely qualities, not without considerable defects. I lie 
defects do and always hare arisen chiefly from this *j<#irco 
that you are still very young, and that, in sextain essential 
respects, you do not sufficiently perceive tUrt you are so. 

In your last letter you say, ‘ 1 publish, because I will pubjlsli 
nothing that shall not conduce to virtue ; and tlicri''orc my 
publications, so far as they do influence,shall influence to good . 

Oh ! my friend, how short-sighted are the views which 
dictated this sentence ! Every man, in every deliberate action 

V 
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of his life, imagines he sees a preponderance of good likely to 
result. This is the law of our nature, from which none of us 
can escape. You do not on this point generjcally differ from 
, the^human beings about you. Mr. Burke and Tom Paine, 
tt^hen they wrote on the French Revolution, perhaps equally 
believed that the sentiments they supported were essentially 
conducive to the welfare of man. 

► When Mr. Walsh resolved to purloin to his own use a few 
thousand pounds, with which to settle himself and his family 
and children in America, he tells us that he was for some time 

V ( 

anxious that the effects of his fraud should fall upon Mr. 
Oldham, rather than upon Sir Thomas Plumcr,, because, in his 
opinion, Sir Thomas was the better man ; and i have no doubt 
th;»£ he was fully persuaded that a greater sum of happiness 
would result from these thousand pounds being employed in 
fettling his innocent and lovely family in America, than in 
securing to his employer the possession of a large landed estate. 

It is this feature of human nature that is the great basis of 
the duty of inquiry and disquisition. If every man, the 
ignorant, the half-enlightened, and the most patient and 
persisting philosopher, was always in the right, when he 
thought himself in the right, inquiry then, instead of holding a 
place in the first rank of human duties, would immediately 
subside into an innocent and elegant amusement for our hours 
of leisure. To you, who have been acquainted with me 
principally through my writings, I may perhaps be allowed to 
quote a passage of my own : 

‘ To ascertain the tendency of any work is a point of great 
difficulty. It is by no means imjxissible, that the books most 
pernigious in their efleets that ever were produced, were 
written with intentions uircommonly elevated and pure’.* 

In the pamphlet you- have just sent me, your views and 
mine as to the improvement of mankind are decisively at 
issue. You profess the immediate object of your efforts to be 
' the organization of a society, whose institution shall serve 
as a bpnd to itshnembers ’. If I may be allowed to understand 
my book on J'fllilical Justice , its pervading principle is, that 
association is a most ill-chosen and ill-qualified mode of 
endeavouring to promote the political happiness of mankind. 
And I*think of your pamphlet, however commendable and 
lovely arc many of the sentiments it contains, that" it will 
cither be ineffective to its immediate object, or that it has no 
1 Enquirer, Essay xx., p. 138, 
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very remote tendency light again the flames of rebellion amt 
war. It is painful to mcVi differ so much from your views on 
the subject, but f it is my duty to tell you that such is the cose. 

Does it not follow, that you have read my writings very, 
slightly ? I wish, at least? you had known whether our views' 
were in harmony or opposition. < 

Discussion, reading, inquiry, perpetual communication, 
these are my favourite methods for the improvement of mail' 
kind: but associations, organized sock-lies. I firmly condemn ; 
you may as well tell the adder # not"to sting; 

You may a* wHl us** questi«u» with th«* \v«»H ; 

Yoy may as \v« ll forbid tin* m*'uiit.iin pinrs * 

To Vaj* tlu ir ly^li tops, and to in.ikr no «ois*» 

Whni th<*y an* fr«*tt<d with tin* uusts «•! In avni, 

* •’ 
as tell organized societies of men, associated to obtain their 
rights and to extinguish oppression, prompted by a drey 
aversion to inequality, luxury,»enormous taxes, and the evils 
of war, to be innocent, to employ,no violence, and <1dmly to 
await # the progress of truth. I never was at a public p>litnal 
dinner, a scene that 1 have not now witnessed for many years, 
that I did not see how the enthusiasm was lighted up. how the 
flame caught from man to man, how fast the dictates of sober 
reason were obliterated by‘the gusts of passion, and bow near 
the assembly was like Alexander’s com | situ tors at IVijiepolis. 
to go forth and fire the city : or like the auditors o( Anthony's 
oration over the Irody of Ca*sar, to apply a flaming bTaml to the 
mansion of each several conspirator. , 

Discussion ami conversation on the best interests of society 
arc excellent, as long as they are unfettered, and each man 
talks to his neighbour in the freedom of congenial inlew our.se, 
as he happens to meet with him ih the customary haunts of 
men, or in the quiet ami beneficent intercourse of each other’s 
fireside. But they then become unwholesome and ]>oisomuis 
when men shape themselves into s<*:ieties. and become dis¬ 
torted with the artifices of organization.* It will not tlyn long 
be possible to reason calVnly and dispassionately ; fiwti will 
heat each other into impatience and indignation against their* 
oppressors ; they will be in a hurry to act. If this view of 
things is true, applied to any country whatever, it is ycculkirly 
and fearfully so when applied to.the fervent and iin]K*tuou* 
character of the Irish. 

The statement 1 have here made will end by convincing }»oti, 
or we must be contented to entertain different, and almost 
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opposite views on this momentous subject. r In this case, I can 
assure you, it will produce no estfiufgcment in my feelings 
towards you. I shall still acknowledge, as forwardly as ever, 
the lovely qualities that I set out with confessing in you, and 
'shah only deeply and earnestly lament that you have been so 
> essentially misled in the exercise of them. 

One principle, that I believe is wanting in you, and all our 
too fervent and impetuous reformers, is the thought, that 
almost every institution or form of society is good in its place, 
and in the period of time to which it belongs. How many 
beautiful and admirable effects'grew out of Popery and the 
monastic institutions, in the jioriod when they were in their 
genuine hciflth and vigour ! To thorp we owo-almost all our 
logic and our literature. What excellent effects do wc reap, 
evcif at this day, from the feudal system and from chivalry ! 
In this point of view, nothing can, perhaps, be more worthy of 
fair applause than the English constitution. Excellent to this 
purpose,,are the words of Daniel in his Apology for Rhyme; 

‘ Nor can it touch but of arrogant ignorance to hold this or that 
nation barbarous, these or those times gross, considering how 
this manifold creature, man, wheresoever he stand in the 
world, hath always some disposition of worth, entertains and 
affects that order of society which is best for Ills use, and is 
eminent for some one thing, or other, that fits his humours and 
the times ’. This is the truest and most sublime toleration ! 
There is a, period, indeed, when e,uch institution is obsolete, 
and should be laid aside ; but it is of much importance, that 
wc should not proceed too rapidly in this, or introduce any 
change before its due and proper season. 

I perfectly agree with you when, \ on say that it is highly 
improving for a man, who is, ever to write for the public, that lie 
shot Id write much while,he is young. It improves him equally 
in the art of thinking and of expressing his thoughts. Till we 
come to try to put our thoughts iqxm paper, we can have no 
notion how broken and nnpeifect they arq, or find where the 
imperfection lien. Language is a scheme of machinery of so 
subtle a kind, that it is only by long habit that wc can learn to 
conduct it in a-masterly manner, or to the best purposes. 
Swijt, an eminent master of language, says in a letter written, 
I think, ^vhen he was about eighteen—* Within these last few 
weeks I have written and blotted more quires of paper, and 
upon almost all sorts of subjects, than perhaps any other man 
you have known in a twelvemonth 
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But I see no ncceiftaty connection between writing ami 
publishing ; and, least of all, with one’s name. The life of a 
thinking man, \$ho does this, will be made up of a series of 
retractations. It' is beautiful to correct our errors, to n^akt- 
each day a comment on the hist, and to grow perpetually < 
wiser ; but all this need not be done before the public. It is 
commendable to wash one's face, but I will not wash mine in 
the saloon of the opera-house. A man may resolve, as you say, 
to present to the moralist and metajiivsician a picture of all 
the successive turns and revdlulihns of his mind, anil it is lit 
there should be some men, that should do this, ltut such a man 
must be contested to sacrifice general usefulness, "and conlnft: 
himself ft) this. Such a man was Rousseau ; but not such a 
man was Bacon, or Melton. 

Mankind will ascribe little weight and authority to a vet* 
satile character, that makes a show of all his imperfections? 
How shall I rely 14)011 a man, they cry, who is not himsvlf in his 
public character at all times the saifie. I have myself, with all 
my caation, felt some of the effects of this. You have already 
begun your retractation. H'ou confess that your thesis on 
Atheism was not well judged or wise, though you still seek to 
shelter yoursitlf under the allegation, that it was harmless. 1 
think the second chapter of your Retractations is not far 
distant. * 

You say that you count Jmt on a short life. ln»lhat, too. 
you are erroneous. I shall not live to sec you fourscore, but it 
is not imjxissiblc that my soil will. 1 was niystlf, in t ally life, 
of a remarkably puny constitution. I’ope, w ho was at "all 
times kept alive only by ili<;ans of art, iCached his fifty-seventh 
year. The constitution of man is a theatre of change, and I 
think it not improbable, that at thirty, or forty, von will 1ft: a 
robust man. 

How did you manage with Curran ? I hope you have seen 
him. I should not wonder, ho.vever, i> your pamphlet has 
frightened him. You sluuihl have left my letter wijff your 
card the first time you called, and then it was lys business to m 
have sought you. * 

l have not received your little romances. If Ibe^ have a 
publisher in Iamdon, and you had given me his name, l could 
then have sent for them, and enforced your order for their 
delivery. But in your handwriting I cannot even read thgir 
names. 

One strange expression of your pamphlet give me leave to 
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notice. You say to the people of Ireland : 4 1 have come to 
this country to spare no pains, where expenditure may pur¬ 
chase your real benefit Docs this mean money ? Do you 
to contract debts, and lay ou,p your thousands inestab- 
a lisning the association you so warmly recommend ? 

To descend from great things to small, I can perceive, that 
you arc already, infected with the air of that country. Your 
letter with its inclosurcs cost me, by post, £i is. 8 d. ; and 
you say in it, that, 4 you send it in this way to save expense ’. 
The post always charges pat cels that exceed a sheet or two, 
by weight, and they should, therefore, always be forwarded by 
some other 1 conveyance. 

Perhaps in this letter I have assumed too much of the 
instructor, and expressed myself with a bluntncss and freedom 
that will shock you. 'Die length of my letter ought to convince 
Voti of the warmth of my feelings, and my earnest desire to 
serve yyji. 

To l\ 15. Shelley, Dublin. 

Duiu.in, Sackvii.i i- Strkkt, March 8, 1812. 

My i)I 5 ar Sir, 

Your letter affords me much food for thought; guide 
thou and direct me. I 11 all the weakness of my inconsistencies, 
bear with-, me; the genuine respect which I bear for your 
character, the love with which your virtues have inspired me, 
is undiminished by any suspicion of externally constituted 
authority ; when you reprove me, reason speaks ; I acquiesce 
in her decisions. I krow that I am vain, that I assume a 
character which is perhapspmadapted to the limitedness of iny 
experience, that 1 am without the modesty which is so gener¬ 
ally considered an indispensable ornament to the ingenuous¬ 
ness of youth. I attempt not to conceal from others, or my¬ 
self, these deficiencies;, it sucli they are. That I have erred in 
pursu.kice of this line of conduct, J am well aware: in the 
opposite case,^ b think that my errors would have been more 
momentous and-overwhelming. * A prejxmdcrance of rcsult- 
ingj'ood is imagined in every action ’. I certainly believe that 
the line *of conduct which 1 am now pursuing will produce a 
preponderance of good ; when I get rid of this conviction, 
my conduct shall be changed. 

inquiry is doubtless necessary, nay, essential. I am eagerly 
open to every new information. 1 attempt to read a book 
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which attacks toy *nos£chcrished sentiments as calmly as one 
which corroborates them. I have not read your writings 
slightly ; they hj|vc made a deep impression on my mind ; their 
arguments are fresh in my memory ; I have daily occasion to 
recur to them, as allies in the cause which 1 am here engagetl jft\ 
vindicating. To them, to you, I owe the inestimable boon of 
granted power, of arising from the state of intellectual sick¬ 
liness and lethargy into which I was plunged'two years ago, 
and of which St. Irvyn and Zastrozm were the distempered, 
although unoriginal visions. * 

I am not forgetful or unheeding of what you said of asso¬ 
ciations. But. Political Justice was first published in 1 7 o.1 ; 
nearly twenty years have elapsed since the gencral*dillusion <ft 
its doctrines. What has followed ? Have men ceasc.J to 
fight ? Have vice and misery vanished from the earth f 
Have the fireside communications which it recommends takef^ 
place ? Out of the many who h$vc read that inestimable book, 
how many have been blinded by^ prejudice ; how many, in 
short,,have taken it up to gratify an ephemeral vanity, ami 
when the hour of its nov elf*- had passed, threw it aside, and 
yielded with fashion to the arguments of Mr. Malthus t 
I have at length promised a Philanthropic Association, 
which I conceive not to be contradictory, but strictly com¬ 
patible with the principles of Political Justice. The Address 
was principally designed to operate on the Irish mob. Can 
they be in a worse state tlmn at present ? Intcmpfranec and 
hard labour have reduced them to machines. 1'he oyster that 
is washed and driven at the mercy of the tides, appears to me¬ 
an animal of almost cipial elevation in the scale of intellecfu.il 
being. Is it imjKissible to awaken a nulral sense in the Jireasts 
of those who appear so unfitted for Mie^high destination of their 
nature ? Might not an unadorned 'disylay of moral tifilh, 
suited to their comprehensions, produce the best effects t 
The state of society appears to me, to be retrogressive. If 
there be any truth in the hopes which I j?o fondly cherish, then 
this cannot be. Yet. evc*n if it be stationary* the e,*^’r acti¬ 
vity of philanthropists is demanded. I (IfiiUc of the iaskJ! 
twenty years with impatient scepticism, as* to the progress 
which the human mind has made during this period- I• will 
own that I am eager that something should be done. Hut my 
association. In some suggestions res|x-cting it, 1 have the 
following That any number of persons who meet together 
for philanthropical purposes, should ascertain by friendly 
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discussion those points of opinion wherejn th jy differ and those 
wherein they coincide, and should, by subjecting them to 
rational analysis, produce an unanimity founded on reason, and 
not .the superficial agreement too often exhibited at asso¬ 
ciations for mere party purposes; ' that the minority, whose 
belief could not subscribe to the opinion of the majority on a 
division in any question of moment and interest, should 
recede 

‘ Some associations m'ght, by refinement of secessions, con¬ 
tain not more than three or four members I do not think a 
society such as this is incompatible with your chapter on 
associations ; it purposes no violent or immediate measures ; 
its intentions arc a facilitation of inquiry, and actually to carry 
into effect those confidential and private communications 
which you recommend. I send you with this the proposals, 
•^vhich will be followed by the ‘ suggestions 

I had no conception of the depth of human misery until now. 
The poof of Dublin are assuredly the meanest and most miser¬ 
able of all. In their narrow streets thousands seem huddled 
together,—-one mass of animated filth. With what eagerness 
do such scenes as these inspire me ! IIow self-confident, too, 
do I feel in my assumption to teach the lessons, of virtue to 
those who grind their fellow beings into worse than annihilation. 
These were the persons to whom, in my fancy, I had addressed 
myself : how quickly were my views on this subject changed ; 
yet how deeply has this very change rooted the conviction on 
which I came hither. 

Ijtlo not think that my book can in the slightest degree tend 
to violence. The pains which 1 have taken, even to tautology, 
to insivt on pacific measures ; the necessity which every 
warrior and rebel must lip Under to deny almost every passage 
of my book before he cafi become so, must at least exculpate 
me from tending to make him so. I shudder to think, that for 
the very rixff that covers, me, for the bed whereon I lie, I am 
indebted to the selfishness of man. A remedy must somewhere 
have a beginning*. Have I explained" myself c.early ? Are wc 
1 now at issue iv ‘ 

I have not seen Mr. Curran. I have called repeatedly, left 
my address and my pamphlet. I will sec him before I leave 
Dublin. I send a newspaper, and the ‘ proposals ’. I had no 
conception that the packet I sent you would be sent by the 
post; I thought it would have reached you per coach. 

Harriet joins in respects to you. Is your denial respecting 
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Wales irrevocable t \\oyld not your children gain health and 
spirits from the jaunt ? 

• With sinccrcst respect, yours, , 

1’. B. Sin-nay.-. 

You will see the account of me in the newspapers. 1 am 1 
vain, but not so foolish as not to be rather piqued than gratified 
at the culogia of a journal. 1 have repeated* my injunctions 
concerning St. /. and % 

Expenditure is used in my address in a moral sense. 

To Mr. William Godwin, London. 

h ip 181 .*. 

I TAKE up the pen agSin immediately on the receipt of yvuis, 
because 1 am desirous of making one more etlort to sav e your¬ 
self and the Irish people from the calamities with which. 1 sec* 
your inode of proceeding to b* fraught. In the commence¬ 
ment of this letter you profess to •acquiesce in my decisions ’, 
and ygu go on with those measures which, with no sparing and 
equivocal voice, I have condemned. 1 smile, with a bitter 
smile, a smile of much pain, at the iuqxitence of my exjiostilla¬ 
tions on so momentous a topic, when I observe these incon¬ 
sistencies. * 

I have received nothing from you on this occasion but a letter 
and a newspaper. If you sent anything else which I suspei ( 
from your saying, ' 1 send \*ou with this the I’rojiosuls ' it has 
not reached me ; and 1 mention this < in wmst,incc because, of 
course, ‘ I can only reason from what 1 know though l»am 
as well assured as I can J.c of any moyil truth whatever, that 
nothing that is behind cafi |*ossiblv vitiate and overturn the 
conclusions 1 came to in my last let ten, and which 1 icpc.^t in 
this. 

You say in the extract contained in the Weekly Mt s\i iii;rr. 
‘I propose an association for the following piii|mses: lust, 
of debating on the propriety of whatever measures giay be 
agitated; and, secondly,*for carrying, by united antDimlivi- 
dual exertion, such measures into etlect when dffteimined on ." 

Can anything be plainer than this ? Do you not here 
exhort persons, who you say ‘ are of scarcely greaterVIrv.-ftioii 
in the scale of intellectual being Hian the oyster : thousands 
huddled together, one mass of animated filth ', to take the 
redress of grievances into their own hand*. 

But if it were exactly the contrary, if you exhorted them 
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to meet, having their hands carefully tajed behind them before 
they came together, what would thal avail ? Would not the 
first strong sympathetic impulse which shot through the circle, 
like .the electric fluid, cause them ‘ to break .their cords, as a 
thread of tow is broken when it touCheth the fire ? ’ 

The people of Ireland have been for a series of years i© a 
state of diseased activity ; and, misjudging that you are, you 
talk of awakening them. They will rise up like Cadmus’s 
seed of dragon’s teeth, jtind their first act will be to destroy 
each other. You say, ‘ the„payis you have taken, even to 
tautology, to insist on pacific measures, must at least exculpate 
you from tending to make the Irish peasant a.warrior and a 
rebel I ’ This is not the language of -a philosopher, or a rca- 
soner. If you are ‘ eager that something should be done ’, 
Y°u must take all the consequences of your efforts for that pur¬ 
pose. It behoves the friend of man to search into the hidden 
seeds of things, and to view events in their causes. He scarcely 
deserves* the name, who plynges without consideration into a 
sea of important measures, and leaves the final result,of all 
ho begins to chance. a 

You have ' insisted on pacific measures, even to tautology, 
and therefore judge yourself exculpated ’. But this is not so. 
I have made a main pillar of my doctrines of Political Justice— 
a hostjlity to associations : and yet I cannot but consider 
your fearful attempt at creating a chain of associations as 
growing, However indirectly and unfairly, out of my book. 
If you had nevpr read my book, you would probably never 
ha\;e gone to Ireland iijkjii the errand that lues now led you 
thither. I shall ever regret this effect^ of my book ; and I can 
only su'.’k consolation in the belief that it has done more good 
to many other persons, ^mll the hope that it may contribute, 
witfi other mightier and jpore important causes, to the meliora¬ 
tion of future ages. 

\ ou say, ‘ what lues been done within the last twenty years ? ’ 
Oli, tlijjt I could place you on the pinnacle of ages, from which 
these twenty years would shrink tb an invisible point! It 
■is not after this fashion that moral causes work in the eye of 
Him who looks profoundly through the vast and, allow me to 
add; venerable machine of human society. But so reasoned 
the French revolutionists. Auspicious and admirable materials 
were working in the general mind of France; but these men 
saM, as you say, when we look on the last twenty years, * we 
are seised with a sort of moral scepticism—we must own we 
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are eager that softie tiling should be done And see what 
has been the result of their doings! He that would benefit 
mankind on a comprehensive scale, by changing the principles 
and elements of society, must learn the hard lesson—to .put 
off self, and to contribute'by it quiet, but incessant activity, 
like a rill of water, to irrigate and fertilize the intellectual 
soil. 

Shelley, you arc preparing a scene of blood ! If your associa¬ 
tions take effect to any extensive decree, tremendous conse¬ 
quences will follow, and lvu«dr«ls, by their calamities and 
premature fate, will expiate your error. And then what will 
it avail you fj> say, * I warned them against lias ; when,I 
put the seed into the ground, I laid my solemn injunctions 
upon it, that it should nftt germinate ? ' 

If you wish to consider the sentiments which in the earnest¬ 
ness of my soul I have presented to you, you should consider 
my two letters as parts of the Same discourse, and read them 
together. Do not be restrained by a false shame from retrac¬ 
ing your steps ; you cannot say, like Macbeth, ‘ I am in 
blood-steps, in so far, that •Should I wade no more, returning 
were as tedious as go o’er 

I wish to my heart you would come immediately to London. 
I have a friend who has contrived a tube to convey passengers 
sixty miles an hour. Be youth your tube 1 I have a tUmsand 
things I could say orally, more than I can say in jj. letter, on 
this important subject. Away ! You cannot imagine how 
much all the females of my family. Mrs. amWthree daughters, 
are interested in your letters and your histoiy. 


17, GAapton Sikhiu, March |8, nHu. 

My peak Sik, • • 

I have said that 1 acquiesce in your decision, nor has 
my conduct militated with the assertion. 1 have withdrawn 
from circulation the publications wlie/ein I erred, and am 
preparing to quit Dublin. It is not because \ think t|*at such 
associations as I conceived, would be deleterious, th.1t> I have, 
withdrawn them. It is possible to festinajc,*or retard, the 
progress of human perfectibility ; such associations as 1 would 
have recommended would be calculated to produce *hc former 
effect ; the refinement of secessions would prevent a fictitious 
unanimity, as their publicity would render ineffectual any 
schemes of violent innovation. I am not one of those wkom 
pride will restrain from admitting my own short-sightedness, 
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or confessing a' conviction which v&ra with those previously 
avowed. My schemes of organizing the ignorant I confess to 
’ be ill-timed. I cannot conceive that they were dangerous, 
as unqualified publicity was likewise enforced : moreover, 1 do 
n&t see that , a peasant would attentively read my address, 
and, arising from the perusal, become imbued in sentiments of 
violence and bloodshed. 

It is indescribably painful to contemplate beings capable 
of soaring to the height of science, with Newton and Locke, 
without attempting to awaken them from a state of lethargy 
so opposite. The part of this city called the Liberty, exhibits 
^spectacle of squalidness and misery, such as might reasonably 
excite impatience in a cooler temperament than mine. But 
I submit; I shall address myself no rfiore to the illiterate. 1 
yill look to events in which it will be impossible that I can 
ghare, and make myself the cause of an effect which will 
take place ages after I have Shouldered in the dust; I need 
not observe that this resolve requires stoicism. To return to 
the heartless bustle of ordinary life, to take interest in its 
uninteresting details ; I cannot. Wholly to abstract our views 
from self, undoubtedly requires unparalleled disinterestedness. 
There is not a completer abstraction than labouring for distant 
ages. 

My association scheme undoubtedly grew out of my notions 
of political justice, first generated by your book on that 
subject. I had not, however, read in vain of confidential 
discussions, and a recommendation for their general adoption ; 
not. in vain had I been warned against a fictitious unanimity. 
I have had the opportunity of witnessing the latter at public 
dinners. The peculiarity of my association would have con¬ 
sisted in combining the adoption of the former with the rejection 
of the latter. Moreover, ! desired to sink the question of imme¬ 
diate grievance in the more general and remote consideration 
of a highly perfectible state of society. I desired to embrace 
the prerent opportunity for attempting to forward the accom- 
plishmeift of that event, and my ultimate views looked to an 
Establishment bf those familiar parties for discussion which 
have not yet become general. 

It'appdars to me that on the publication of Political Justice 
you looked to a more rapid improvement than has taken place. 
It is my opinion, that if your book had been as general as the 
Bible, human affairs would now have exhibited a very different 
aspect. 
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,,I have read yom; letters—read them with the attention and 
reverence they deserve. “Had /, Uke yon, been witness to 
the French Revolution, it is probable that my caution would 
have been grcatei-. I have seen and heard enough to'make 
me doubt the omnipotence mf truth in a society so constitute#, 
as that wherein we live. I shall make you acquainted with all < 
my proceedings ; if I err, probe me severely. 

If I was alone, and had made no engagements, I would 
immediately come to London : as it I defer it for a time. 
We leave Dublin in three weeks. * 

A woman of extraordinary talents, whom I am so happy as 
to enroll in th£ list of those who esteem me, has ^engaged to 
visit me jn Wales. Mrs ..Shelley earnestly desires me to maid? 
one last attempt to indite you to visit Wales. 1 f you absolutely 
cannot, may not your amiable family, with whom we all Tong 
to become acquainted, breathe with us the pure air of tht? 
mountains ? I-est there be any informality in the petition, 
Mrs. Shelley desires her regards to Mrs. Godwin anth family, 
urging the above. Miss Wiestbroolc, my sister-in-law, resides 
with us ; and, in one thing,at least, none of us are deficient, 
viz., zeal and sincerity. 

Fear no more for any violence, or hurtful measures, in which 
I may be instrumental in,Dublin. My mind is now by no 
means settled on the subject of associations: they apjiear 
to me in one point of view useful, in another deleterious. 1 
acquiesce in your decisions* 1 am neither haughtjP, reserved, 
not unpersuadable. I hope that time will show your pupil to 
be more worthy of your regard than you havf hitherto found 
him ; at all events, that he will never l>c otherwise than sincere 

and true to"you. • 

P. B. Shhi-LKV. 

To Mr. William Godwin, Tendon.* * 


» March 30, 1812. 

Dear Shelley, . • 

I received your last letter on the 24th instant, and th«^# 
.perusal of it gave me a very high degree <ft pleasure. The 
way in which my emotion of pleasure poured itself out .was 
in writing a letter to Curran, stating^tliat I supposed he had Sept 
himself aloof from you on account of your pamphlet, and that 
at my importunity you had given up your project, and 
Mng the case, I trusted he would oblige me by seeking 
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the man, whom, under different,, qrcumstaftices, he had. 
probably thought himself bound to shun. This was the most 
expressive way I could think of, to convey to you the delight 
I felt in your conduct. I have since, however, reflected that 
accidents might happen to prevent my project from taking 
effect in the manner, or at the time, I intended, and therefore 
I felt it incumbent on me to convey the language of my 
emotions directly to yourself. I can now look upon you as a 
friend. Before, I knew,, not what might happen. It was like 
making an acquaintance with Rpbert Emmett, who, I believe, 
like yourself, was a man of a very pure mind, but respecting 
v^hom I could not have told, from day to day, what calamities 
he might bring upon his country ; how effectually (like the 
beas in the fable) he might smash tho nose of his mother to 
pieces, when he intended only to remove the noxious insect 
{that tormented her—what premature and tragical fate he 
might bring down upon himself. Now I can look on you, not 
as a meteor, ephemeral, buf as a lasting friend, who, according 
to the course of nature, may contribute to the comforts of my 
closing days. Now I can look on you as a friend,like myself, 
but I hope more effectually and actively useful, who is prone 
to study the good of his fellow men, but with n9 propensities 
threatening to do them extensive mischief under the form 
and intention of benefit. 

I observe that you are but half a convert to my arguments. 
No matter, you have auspiciously yielded to them, and time 
will do the rest., You say ‘ you do not sec that a peasant could 
arise from the perusal of your address to become imbued in 
sentiments of violencejuid bloodshed ’. This is the language 
of an embryo philosopher, not of one who had passed a long 
antj patient noviciate in, the study of the human mind. 

Moral causes are, like chemical ones. When the chemist 
adds another ingredient to his mixture, he must think not 
only of the qualities of that ingredient, but of those of all the 
ingredients that have gone before, or else he will be little quali- 
fied to anticipate the result. The ingredient he has added 
' is perhaps, considered by itself, entirely innoxious ; but if, 
cooperating with what was before in the retort, it blows up his 
maAhinciy, or his chamber, or himself and the houses of next 
neighbours in the air, he is, upon a strict and sound calculation, 
answerable for the event. If he did not understand the thing 
with which he intermeddled, he should have withheld his pro¬ 
fane hands from so awful a business. If he had not unthink- 
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added hfe last faja^ ingredient, no such calamity would 
have taken place. 

You say ‘ I will look to events, in which it will be impossible 
I can share, or make myself the cause of an effect, which .will 
take place ages after I shflll have mouldered into dust \ fn 
saying this, you run from one extreme to the other. I have 
often had occasion to apply a principle on the subject of educa¬ 
tion which is equally applicable here : ' lie not early discour¬ 
aged, sow the seed, and after a seasdn, and when you least 
look for it, it will germinate, and produce a crop '. I have 
again and again been hopeless concerning the children, with 
whom I have voluntarily, or by the laws of society, Iteon con¬ 
cerned. .Seeds of intellect and knowledge, seeds of moral 
judgment and conduct, i have sown, but the soil for a long time 
seemed ‘ ungrateful to the tiller’s care It was not tfo. Tluj 
happiest operations were going on quietly and unolwerved. 
and at the moment, when it was of the most inq>ortance, they 
unfolded themselves to the delight.of every beholder." These 
instances of surprise arc owing solely to the bluntness of our 
senses. You find little difference between the men of these 
islands and of Kurojie now and twenty years ago. ff you 
looked more keenly into those things, you would perceive that 
the alteration is immense. ‘The human race has made larger 
strides to escape from a state of childhood in these twenty 
years, than perhaps in any hundred years preceding. The 
thing most to be desired, 1 believe, is to keep up the intel¬ 
lectual, and in some sense the solitary, fcrpientation, and 
to procrastinate the contact and consequent action. 'IJiis 
thing has its time. ‘ In,the hour thai^yc think not, tlie Son 
of Man cometh• • 

To P. B. Shelley, Dublin. W. <* 


CHAPTKR XVII 

There was one meeting of Philanthropists, fof itawas reportcd*-* 
in a newspaper, and probably puffed a little, jjcrhajw for a 
valuable consideration: whether there were more Vicetfhgs 
does not appear. Poor Bysshe made a speech, and proposed 
his scheme, but it did not succeed. He talks about ' sobriety, 
regularity, and thought in his printed discourses; ' that 
before anything can be done with effect, these must be entered 
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into, and firmly resolved upon ‘ i'rishjpen® must reform 
themselves, not by force of arms, but 6y power of mind, and 
reliance 4m truth and justice. No Irishman must swerve f#on\ 
the path of duty. Be open, sincere, single-hearted. O Irish¬ 
man, reform yourselves ; desire pc.tce and harmony, benevo- • 
lence and a spirit of forgiveness ; form habits of sobriety, 
regularity, and thought ; accommodate yourselves to the 
progression of Wisdom and virtue, to peace, philanthropy, and 
wisdom ’. Of such phrases, of such simples, is the printed 
panacea compounded ; 'no dpubt the oral lecture repeated the 
same forms of speech. There is nothing taking in all this, 
and it did pot take ; the association was damned at the first 
representation. The poet was soon weary of the inspired and 
unsuccessful dream ; probably, if tliCi project had succeeded, 
so versatile was his nature, he would have got tired of it all 
f .he sooner. Had he founded an association, he would have 
started off suddenly and have quitted in amoment, and for ever 
forgotteTi the beautiful creation. The fickle and unnatural 
parent, like the ostrich, would have speedily abandoned his 
helpless, or hopeful progeny. He, had written, ‘ I have come 
to this country to spare no pains, where expenditure may 
purchase your real benefit. 

If any trading patriots, hireling and hungry agitators, at¬ 
tendee} the philanthropic meeting, supposing that the expen¬ 
diture was to be of money, when they discovered that the young 
orator had not a shilling in his pocket, and that, therefore, 
nothing was to be gotten, but good advice, which they did not 
nepd, they soon withdrew themselves from the barren pursuit 
of pure philanthropy : and those old stagers, who deemed the 
wrong* of Ireland, as their own peculiar property and freehold, 
were jealous of an interloper, who might interfere with their 
long-established begging-box. 

Shelley says, ‘ Expenditure is used in my address in a moral 
sense ’ ; and his moral audience perhaps, soon perceived that 
such ^as his real meaning, and accordingly took their leave 
of hirnf 

'•“> Having queckjy grown tired of his hopeless scheme, Bysshe 
persuaded himself, that the arguments of William Godwin had 
per%uad<A) him to abandon it, and to leave the country j and 
he readily made the old, philosopher believe this ; and he 
was much gratified and flattered by the imaginary triumph, 
a*d more firmly convinced than ever, of the absolute omnipo¬ 
tence of ratiocination, conducted after the method laid down 
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in his brief tActate of political Justice. Whereas, this very 
curious correspondence proves exactly the contrary, and 
shows clearly, that arguments were of no avail. By ingeni¬ 
ous sophistry the»young repealer, so long as he had any taste 
for-repeal,^always avoids them with dexterity ; or he resists^ 
them by setting up some fancy to serve as an excuse for not 
yielding to them, as, for example, his feeble health, which he 
urges on this occasion, as he did on many others. 

‘ Until my marriage my life had b^n a series of illness ; as 
it was of a nervous and spasmodic nature, it in a degree 
incapacitated me for study ; I nevertheless in the intervals of 
comparative health read romances, and those* the mqjt 
marvellous ones, unrcnflttingly, and pored ewer the reveries 
of Albertus Magnus aiM Paracelsus, the former of which 1 
read in Latin, and probably gained more knowledge of thqf 
language from that source, than from all the discipline 
Eton.’ • . 

He had picked up at second-hand some vague notions of 
these .reveries, but that he had ever read the writings of 
Albertus Magnus in Latin Vras a mere visionary fancy. He 
never possessed the works of that author, and as they fill 
twenty-one volumes folio, they could not be hidden under a 
bushel. * 

Whenever he was hard pressed, his ]>oetical imagination 
invented the touching fable of a delicate and dangerous state 
of health ; his robust microcosm became in an instant the 
theatre of dire disease ; spasms, consmnpthais, breakings of 
bloodvessels, veins and arteries, crowded thickly u|x>n hi it* as 
a pretence for undertaking what he %igerly desired, but felt 
to bo imprudent and improper. * 

William Godwin was not yet personally acquainted with l\jm ; 
he knew nothing of his volunteer tyro, bsit what he had been 
able to gather from half-a-dozen epistles penned in a romantic, 
rapturous, exalted strain j otherwise he would not have felt 
any apprehensions of danger to himself or others to ar»c from 
his day-dreams, even when they assumed fry a few Hours a , 
political character. Had lie been aware h«w % littlc he waff" 
prone to engage in wars himself, or to be the cause of ^warfare in 
others, he would not have likened his case to that of Robert 
Emmett and of the other well-harfged heroes of the Croppies' 
Hole. Nevertheless, the earnest and solemn warnings, albeit 
unnecessary, were wise and well-meant, and praise ®nd 
gratitude were due for the kind and friendly intentions of his 

l 
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Mentor. His inspired brain, elevated "and parried away by a 
poetic temperament, was perfectly inaccessible to reason j so 
long as the fit of inspiration lasted Bysshe was indocile, in¬ 
tractable, and unmanageable. It has been said that his friend, 
William Godwin, had great influence over him, an|| so he had; 
but his influence, in fact, amounted to this—that no man 
could more readily persuade him to do whatever he was him-- 
self already resolved upon doing. 

If Shelley had the eccentricity of a comet, he had likewise 
its inconceivable rapidity, ffrorp the postscript of his Address 
to the Irish people, we may judge of the astonishing velocity 
with whicluho approached the sun, and then receded from it; 
sfiooting along his trajectory to come suddenly into sight, flame 
mctpor-like across the heavens, and then as suddenly to vanish, 
plunging into the abyss of infinite space. It affords an amusing 
instance of the speed with which he arrived at his conclusions, 
and adopted his measures. ‘ I have now been a week in 
Dublin,' during which time I have endeavoured to make my¬ 
self more accurately acquainted with the state of the public 
mind on those great topics of grievances which induced me to 
select Ireland as a theatre, the widest and fairest, for the opera¬ 
tions of the determined friend of religious and political freedom. 
The result of my observations has determined me to propose 
an association for tire purpose of restoring Ireland to the 
prosperity which sire pnsscsscd before the Union Act If the 
obnoxious 1 Act could have been 'repealed, and the pristine 
prosperity restored, in another week, the grievances of injured 
Ireland might possibly have been redressed ; but if a longer 
time, a few days more, had been required, that sacred, winged 
thing, a Poet, would unquestionably 1 have flown far away before 
the deep degradation cquld have been removed by his media¬ 
tion from the Island of Saints and Virgins., 

Twice—not oftener, I believe—he spoke to me of his Irish 
mission. On one occasion, he told me that at a meeting— 
probably at the meeting of Philanthropists—so much ill-will 
was shown towards the Protestants, that thereupon he 
was provoked , to remark, that the Protestants were 
fellow Christians, fellow subjects, and as such were entitled 
to bqnaf rights, to equal charity, toleration, and the rest. 
He was forthwith interrupted by savage yells ; a, tremendous 
uproar arose, and he was compelled to be silent. At the 
same meeting, and afterwards, he'was even threatened with 
personal violence. This unseasonable display of popish .and 
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party bigotry terenfc far Jo^disgust him with his rash enterprise, 
to open his eyes, and to convince him that Irish grievances 
consisted not in a denial of equal rights, these the Philanthropic 
Association did not seek, but the power and opportunity to 
tyrannize over and to opptess theit Protestant brethren. The 
other lime, he spoke of Curran, and with distaste. • 

Bysshe was serious, thoughtful, enthusiastic ; melancholy 
even, with a poet’s sadness: lie loved to discourse gravely 
of matters of importance and deep •concernment ; the un¬ 
ceasing jests, .perpetual farce, and profane and fdthy ribaldry 
of the comic Master of the Rolls he found wearisome, puerile, 
and worse. Id behaviour modest ; in conversation chaste ; 
like som$ pur<?, innocent young maiden, the gross and revolt¬ 
ing indecency of an immoral wit wounded his sensitive nature. 
Moreover, the old equity judfec talked of his Hibernian ltearth.oj 
an Irishman’s fireside, of domestic matters, and of his owj 
family affairs, in a way not to* be repeated, and which hurt 
the best feelings of his meek young guest. 

Shelley seldom indulged in a pleasantry, ami William 
Godwin as seldom reportcd*onc ; a jest of the former, given 
on the relation of the latter, is at ic;tst a rarity of facctiousness. 

A dull, borjng fellow, who was accustomed, as other slow- 
witted seekers after truth‘were also, to propound questions 
to William Godwin, and to accept his answers, whey they 
could be extracted, as oracles, inquired one day in Shelley’s 
presence, with all solemnity. ' Pray, William GmTwin, what 
is your opinion of love ?’ The oracle was # silent. After a 
while, he who came to consult, repeated his question, ‘ Pyiy, 
William Godwin, what ig your opinion of love ? ' The oracle 
was still silent, but Shcllty answered for him. • 

‘My opinion of love is, that it At% upon the human heart 
precisely as a nutmeg-grater acts uf>on«a nutmeg.’ 

The grave inquirer heard the jesting answer with mute 
contempt; and presently rcj>eatcd liis question a thifd time. 
‘Pray, William Godwin, what is your opinirjp of Invg ?’ 

* My opinion entirely agrees with that of Mr. Shclldjv’ 

One word more of Curran- of the witty ;qt<l%-l<*pient pat** 
riot, Curran. Certainly they arc good-natured yeoplc at 
Liverpool ; having had lodgings there apartments they‘call 
. them —for some twenty years, since assizes have been held 
there, and commonly twice a year in travelling the Northern 
Circuit, I may truly affirm that I have invariably l>een treated 
with ^attention, and kindness. One summer assizes, from 
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some retardation of the train, I arrive^ at« my lodgings 
much later than the prescribed time’ and therefore even more 
fatigued than usual with the improbity of a long journey by 
railway from London. Dinner was not to J>e thought of, so 
I ordered tea, and after a.cup or two my spirits revived, and 
I boldly asked for chops. A couple of lamb chops were 
presently served up and eaten. By-and-by, a gentle tap¬ 
ping at the ddor was heard. ' Come in ’. The door was 
opened a little, and a head appeared, with the likeness of a 
cook's head. 

‘ Shall you have another chop ? Will I do you another 
chop ? ’ „ 

* ‘ No, I thank you, no more ! ’ » 

‘ Wore they not agreeable, then ? o 

‘ Perfectly agreeable. They were excellent; good meat, 
^nd very well dressed ! ’ 

‘ Oh ! Botheration ! ’ The door flew wide open, and the 
whole cAok stood confessed. ' Do you think that the niece 
of the Right Honourable John Philpot Curran, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, docs not know, how to bryle a chop ? ’ 

‘ Is your name Curran, then ? ’ 

‘ Sure, and it is, your honour ! ’ 

* Are you related to the late Master of the Rolls ? * 

* I am not in any way particularly related to him. I am 
just his niece 1 ’ 

This was most probably a misapprehension, a mistake; 
genealogies arc too commonly a tissue of mistakes : however, 
as the alleged uncle was, according to his biographer, a person 
of very low origin, it is just possible that the cook’s pedigree 
was correct: I leave it to the jury. 

When I first became acquainted with the Shelley family, 
they were evidently consanguineous ; it was all, my uncle, 
and my aunt; my cousin this, my cousin that, and my cousin 
the other; my nephew and my niece: this is very amiable, 
ccrtaiply, and a united family is delightful. Nevertheless, 
consanguinity, it cannot be denied, is eminently conducive 
-to commonplace Bysshe fell in love at an early age-—violently, 
desperately in love, with a fair cousin. He formed philo¬ 
sophical friendships with his sisters, and enlightened his 
uncle, the captain: if all-'this addiction to his own kindred 
had gone on smoothly to the end, without let or hindrance ; 
ard if he had made his not ungeifial father the chosen com¬ 
panion of his studies, and the associate in his bolder *pecu- 
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lations—and possibly it jniglit have been effected—domestic 
peace and felicity would have been promoted. Yet genius, 
originality, novelty, flights of fancy, and poetic daring,would 
have been sadly* checked—docked and curtailed. This »was 
not to be; all family bonfls were burst ami broken for over, 
and his estrangement became complete. A wise lYovidcncu 
leads on its favourites to grand results by patlis which, to 
short-sighted mortals, appear rough and perilous. 

The Irish dream which commenced so abruptly, being 
brought as abruptly to an end, Hie youthful dreamer awoke ; 
then suddenly vanished, and reappeared in Wales, lie was 
revealed to Jhosc only whose function it wfts at tli^t 
period to guide, or to mislead him ; for my own part, 1 learnt 
nothing whatever, eitffer of him, or of his adventures? for 
some time afterwards ; and, until very lately, I never sa\s 
those letters from which alone my imperfect narrative of thia 
portion of liis history is draw A. # 

More epistles to his 1 venerateifc friend ’ will display what 
is to be known of this restless part of his life : but they are 
tilled with the mythic tale <ff his early days, rather than with 
a detail of his actual mode of existence. We can only arrive 
at a general conclusion —that it was uncomfortable. A 
climate wet and stormy, where the spring months are parti¬ 
cularly cold and ungenial, is ill-adapted to promote tlw well¬ 
being of any man ; it was especially noxious to a constitution 
prone to the diseases by which lie believed himself to be 
afflicted. For solid reasons of romance, he had determined 
to settle, probably ‘ for ever ’, in Merionotlisliirc—the tuost 
objectionable, pcrha|>s, <is to weating" and ternj>crature, of 
the twelve objectionable counties of flic Principality - Because 
it was feigned to have been the scene af some of the imagitgiry 
operations of the hero of one of the*less jxipular of William 
Godwin's novels, and because the locality had been described 
by the author who had never himself .feci* it. 

To live in Sherwood Forest—in merry Sherwood -because 
bold Robin Hood liad drawn a long bow there ; to ?flvell at 
Warwick, because in that town Guy liad kilk-dXhe red cow ; 
to rent a house, because Little Red Riding Jiood ajjd Hop-o- 
my-Thumb had peeped in at the window, and run away 
again—such are the motives of Enthusiasm, and they arc 
worthy of reverence; but surely the preferences of pilgrims 
and crusaders may claim the like courtesy. * 

Although Merionethshire was the scene of Fleetwood's 
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early life, not even temporary acgorpmodatidh was to be 
found there, and the young wanderers had tried in vain to 
obtain,a house at several other places. Their peregrination 
is spoken of with the usual poetical amplification, ‘ We tra¬ 
versed the whole of North and a part'bf South Wales fruitlessly ’. 
They met with a residence at last, called Nantgwilt, near 
Rhayader, in Radnorshire, but they were not completely 
certain of being able to obtain it; and in fact, they did not 
obtain it. Some months previously he had spent ten days 
or a fortnight at the house* of his cousin in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rhayader. 

.Bysshe’s 'letters, addressed to myself during that visit, 
prove, as has been seen, that the scenery made very little 
impression upon him at the time, but his poetic imagination 
had brooded over it, and had produced this magnificent and 
rffecting picture : 

‘ Nanfgwilt, the place where we now reside, is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of scenes marked deeply on my mind by the thoughts 
which possessed it, when present among them. The ghosts 
of these old friends have a dim arid strange appearance, when 
resuscitated, in a situation so altered as mine is, since I felt 
that they were alive.’ 

The i>oet and his family were dull, lonely, and uncomfort¬ 
able in their cold solitude •, this is proved by their anxious 
desire to draw others into the like painful position, and to 
make them partakers of the dre&ry delights of a romantic 
existence. It .would have been hard to have compelled 
/Eschylus to quit his snug garret, or attic in Athens, and 
inhabit the snowy Caucasus, because, in a tragedy, he had 
chaindd Prometheus on that inhospitable mountain. It 
wcyild have been not less cruel to press a London bookseller, 
to tear him from his frequented shop in the city and his busi¬ 
ness, to carry him oil the stones and out of the sound of Bow- 
bell, and to force the poor fellow to stray with the hungry 
sheep «^n the side of proud Plinlimmon, because he had rashly 
bestoW&l immortality upon that verdant region in a pretty 
‘‘pastoral, or.Uy some other handicraft of the sacred sisters. 

HarricJ and Eliza were, no doubt, especially uneasy, the 
latter in particular. Harriet could employ and amuse herself 
with the sages and legislatbrs of antiquity, in writing, reading, 
and reading aloud. But that dear Eliza I To brush the 
bfiir unceasingly, there being nobody within miles to admire 
it, from morn till night, even in the sweetest, loveliest seclu- 
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sion ;to pohshever^tstiAglv a head which did not contain one 
single idea, must indeed*be a weary lot! 

Gracious heaven ! what would Miss Warnc say ? ' 

What would sly; have said had she been translated* from 
the chatty bar and the cheerful cofhje-room to the vast silence 
that reigns amidst the scenes of Fleetwood's early life ? No ' 
wonder, then, that these deserted, bewildered females were 
continually worrying the family of William Godwin—(tenons 
of whom they knew nothing whatever - to join them in the 
wilderness, being willing anti dgpirots to take the chance 
of any strangers, whose presence might save them from 
themselves. 

( • 

Nantgwilt, RiiAVAftKK, Radnorshire. South Wai.hs^ 

April iK1 

My dear Sir, ’ 

At length we arc in a maiytcr settled. The difficulty of 
obtaining a house in Wales (like many other difliciHties) is 
greater than I had imagined. We determined, on (putting 
Dublin, to settle in Merionethshire, the scene of Fleetwood's 
early life, but there we could find not even temjxirary accom¬ 
modation. We traversed the whole of North and part <>f 
South Wales* fruitlessly, swul our (icregriiiations have occu¬ 
pied nearly all the time since the date of my last. 

We are no longer in Dublin. Never did I behold Tn any 
other spot a contrast so striking as that which grandeur and 
misery form in that unfortunate country. Mow forcibly do 
I feel the remark which you put into the mouth of Fleetwood, 
that the distress which in the country humanizes the hfart 
by its infrequency, is calculated in a (Sty, by the multiplicity 
of its demands for relief, to render»us callous to the contem¬ 
plation of wretchedness. Surely the inequality of rank is %iot 
felt so oppressively in England'. Surely*something might be 
devised for Ireland, even consistent with the present state of 
politics, to ameliorate its condition. Cdrran at length called 
on me. I dined twice art. his house. Currafi is cesfjinly a 
man of great abilities, but it appears to m® that he tmdc5» 
values his powers when he applies them to wluH is usually 
the subject of his conversation. I may not possess •suflioient 
taste to relish humour, or his incessant comicality may weary 
that which I possess. He docs not possess that mould of 
mind which I have been accustomed to contemplate with Jhe 
highest feelings of respect and love. In short, though Curran 
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indubitably possesses a strong unders&ndyig and a brilliant 
fancy, I should not have beheld flinJ with the feelings of 
admiration which his first visit excited, had he not been your 
intimate friend. # 

I'fantgwilt, the place where we now reside, is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of scenes marked deeply on my mind by the thoughts, 
which possessed it, when present among them. The ghosts 
of these old frielids have a dim and strange appearance, when 
resuscitated, in a situation so altered as mine is, since I felt 
that they were alive. I* have never detailed to you my short, 
yet eventful life ; but when we meet, if my account be not can¬ 
did, sincere,.and full, how unworthy should I be of such a friend 
afcd adviser as that whom I now address ! We are. not yet 
completely certain of being able to obtain the house where 
now we .are. It has a farm of two hundred acres, and the 
ffent is but forty-eight pounds per annum. The cheapness, 
Beauty, and retirement make this place in every point of view 
desirable Nor can I view this scenery - -mountains and 
rocks seeming to form a barrier round this quiet valley, which 
the tumult of the world may ne,ver overleap ; the guileless 
habits of the Wclsh—without associating your presence with 
the idea, that of your wife, your children, and one other friend, 
to complete the picture which my mind has drawn to itself of 
felicity. Steal, if possible, my revered friend, one summer 
from tile cold hurry of business, and come to Wales.—Adieu ! 

Harriet desires to join me in .kindest remembrances to 
yourself, Mrs. G., and family. She joins also in earnest wishes 
that you would* all visit us. 

To Mr. William Godwin, London. 

Nantgwilt, June 3, 1812. 

My dear Sir, 

I hasten to dissipate the unfavourable impressions you 
seem to have received from my silence. Mrs. Godwin, in a 
letter to my wife, mentions the existence of your letter in 
Ireland?^ This i have never been able to recover; indeed, 
• 4. am confident t hat the date of your last was considerably 
anterior to tfie Jbth of March. 

My health has been far from good since I wrote to you, and 
I have been day after day .tormented, and rendered anxious 
by the delay of legal business necessary to secure this house 
to us. I do not say that anything can absolutely excuse any 
neglect to you; but the constant expectancy that the sue- 
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ceeding day woulg bring a train of thought more favourable 
than the present, together with your expected letter, may be 
permitted to palliate it. 

I hope, my veycratetl friend, that you will soon permit the 
time to arrive when you may kmijv me as I am—when you 
may consult those lineaments which cannot deceive—and • 
be placed in a situation which will obviate the possibility of 
delusion. * 

I revert with pleasure to the latter part of your letter, and 
entreat you to erase from ypur jninfl the impressions which 
occasioned the former. They shall never, assure yourself, 
find occasion,of renewal. Until my marriage, ijiy life had 
been a series df illness, 41s it was, of a nervous and sjiasmotflc 
nature, which in a degree incapacitated me for study. 1 
nevertheless, in the intervals of comparative health, read 
romances, and those the most marvellous ones, unremittingly^ 
and pored over the reveries of Albert us Magnus ami I’aracclsus, 
the former of which 1 read in l.atii^ and probably guiifed more 
knowledge of that language from that source than from all 
the discipline of ICton. My fondness for natural magic and 
ghosts abated, as my age incicased. 1 read l.ocke, Hume, 
Reid, and whatever metaphysics came in my way, without, 
however, renouncing jxietry, an attachment to which has 
characterized all my wanderings and changes. 1 dpi not 
truly think and feci, however, until 1 reatl Political Justice, 
though my thoughts and* feelings, after this pdViod, have 
been more painful, anxious ami vivid—more inclined to action 
and less to theory. Before I was a republican : Athens 
appeared to me the model of governments ; but afterwards, 
Athens bore in my mini/ Hie same relation to perfection that 
Great Britain did to Athens. * , 

1 fear that 1 "am wanting m (lint, mild and cqmtblc 
benevolence concerning which you question me : still I flatter 
myself that i improve ; at all events, 1 have willingness, and 
1 desire never fails to generate capacity'. My knowledge of 
the chivalric age is small f do not conceive that I int*»d it to 
remain so. During my existence, I have iiytes^aiitly tq>ecii» 
la ted, thought, and read. A great deal of this'labour lias 
been uselessly directed ; still I am willing to hope fliat sbmc 
portion of the stores thus improvidently accumulated, will 
turn to account. I have just finished reading La Sytlinu 
da la Nature, par M. Mirabaud. Do you know the r*al 
author ? It appears to me a work of uncommon powers. 
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I write this to you by return of pjstj solicitors, as quickly 
as possible, to reassure you of my fidelity and truth. I will 
soon wjrite one more at length, and with answers more satis¬ 
factory to the questions in the latter part erf yours. 

Believe me, with Sincerest respect. 

Yours most truly, 

P. B. Shelley. 

To Mr. William Godwin, London. 

C*VM-JtnAYADER, June II, l 8 l 2 . 

My dear Sir, 

I will no longer delay returning my grateful and cordial 
acknowledgments for your inestimable letter 'of March 30. 
That it is most affectionate and kind, frdecply feel and thank¬ 
fully confess. I can return no other answer, than that I will 
become all that you believe and wish me to be. I should 
regard it as my greatest gloryr should I be judged worthy to 
solace ySur declining years j it is a pleasure, the realization of 
which I anticipate with confident hopes, and whjcli it 
shall be my study to deserve. 1 will endeavour to subdue 
the impatience of my nature, so incompatible • with true 
benevolence. 

I know, that genuine philanthropy does not permit its 
votaries to relax, even when hope appears to languish, or to 
indulge bitterness of feeling against the very worst, the most 
mistaken c?f men. • 

To these faul^ in a considerable degree I plead guilty ; at 
all ^events, I have now a stimulus adequate to excite me to 
the conquest of them. # 

I yefcknow little of the chivalric age. The ancient romances 
in which are depicted tjie‘manners of those times, never fell 
in Ay way. I have ,rca(J Southey’s Amadis of Gaul and Pal- 
merin of England, but at a time when I was little disposed 
to philosophize on the manners they describe. I have also 
read hjjj Clironicle of the Cid. It is written in a simple and 
.imprcssWe style, and surprised me by the extent of accurate 
reading evinced ’$>y the references. But I read it hastily, and 
it did not please me, so much as it will on a reperusal, seasoned 
by your authority and opinion. It requires no great study to 
attain an intimate knowledge of Grecian and Roman history; it 
requires but common feeling to appreciate and acknowledge 
the resplendent virtues with which it is replete. The first 
doubts, which arise in boyish minds concerning the genuine- 
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need of the Chitstias reljgipn, as a revelation from the divinity, 
are often excited by a contemplation of the virtues and genius 
of Greece and Rome. Shall Socrates and Cicero ycrish, 
whilst the meanest hind of modern England inherits eternal 
life? 

I mean not to affirm, that this is the first argument, with 
which I would combat the delusions of suj>erslitioii; but it 
certainly was one of the first that operated to convince men, 
that they were delusions. What do you think of Eaton's 
trial and sentence ? 1 mean,not*to fnsinuate that this jioor 

bookseller has any characteristics in common with Socrates, 
or Jesus Christ, still the spirit which pillories and imprisons 
him, is the same which "brought them to au untimely end - 
still, even in this enlightened age, the moralist and reformer 
may expect coercion analogous to that used with the* luimbli; 
yet zealous imitator of their endeavours. I have thought o( 
addressing the public on the sifbjcct, and indeed have begun 
an outline of the address. May* I be favoured with your 
remarks on it before I send it to the world ? 

Wo arc unexpectedly chmjiellcd to quit Nuntgwilt. I 
hope, however, before long time has elapsed, to lmd a home. 
These accidents are unavoidable to a minor. I hope wherever 
we are, you, Mrs. Godwin* and your children will come this 

summer. ' 

I do not suppose wc shall remain here longer tlyui a week. 
Ail letters directed here will securely aiul certainly bo for¬ 
warded. Harriet desires to join me in everything, that is 
respectful and affectionate to yourself, Mrs. G., and family„iny 
venerated friend. Believe me to renuyn yours most sincerely, 

* 1 \ B. Siihi*i.i.v. 

To Mr. William Godwin, London.* 


CHAPTER XVIII 


On the nth of June, 1812, they were settled in Radnorshire i 
but on the 5th of July the young rovers showed themselves in 
North Devon, at Lymouth, near Barnstaple 1 how they got 
them I know not. Four letters, that alone remain of *be 
correspondence with William Godwin, supply whatever can 
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be learned of the transactions of tjjis a period, *and suggest a 
few remarks. It had apparently been settled in London, that 
they Y^re to take the cottage of a certain Mr. Eton, a friend 
of Mrs. Godwin, at Lymouth. A cottage in a region so remote 
perhaps was not easily tu be disposed of, and they probably, 
according to their accustomed tenure, were to remain there 
for ever ; to hold the undesirable cottage in fee-farm. With 
this arrangement they did not comply, and their wilful neglect 
seems to have given offence to the authorities in Skinner 
Street, for the ‘ venerated friend ’ was more angry than one 
would expect so great a philosopher could be about so small 
a matter. • Inasmuch as, if his pupil thought that he could 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number more 
effeotually in a spacious mansion where there was more clbow- 
foora thfm in citizen Eton’s narrow house, where the progress 
pf perfectibility would have been cramped and hampered, 
surely he was fully justified by the eternal fitness of things in 
choosing the former. Thus, for once at least, there was a 
collision between the unreal of poetry and the cant of philo¬ 
sophy ; if the consctpienccs of the accident were severe, 
they were not fatal ; even Mr. Eton himself, although much 
hurt, survived the concussion. It rather looks as if it had 
been proposed to them, possibly Uy some of the enlightened 
females whose friendship they had so precipitately sought, 
to journey from lthayadcr to Lymouth on purpose to occupy 
the charming cottage ; that to the first part of this reasonable 
proposal their complying natures yielded, and the long journey 
was,, actually performed, but that they had contumaciously 
refused to take the cottage, because it would not contain them. 

Shelley writes : ' I am, as you know, a minor, and as such 
* depend upon a limited income, 400/. per annum, allowed by 
my relatives. Upon .this income justice and humanity have 
many claims ’. 

If it be correct, whiph is doubtful, that he had an income of 
400 1. a year—zoyf from his own father, and the like sum from 
Harriett’ father—and it was paid regularly, the allowance, 
although mo<i»raL:, would have been sufficient for his unosten¬ 
tatious, unpretending style of living, if the greater part had 
not been wasted on travelling expenses, and in costly flittings. 
The only claim that justice find humanity could possibly have 
upon so narrow a stipend, a strong claim no doubt, was that 
thevecipient should live within his income, and not exceed his 
■canty means. 
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This claim poor pysslie did not, and could not, comprehend, 
and there was no judicious friend at hand to undertake for 
him the important duty of answering it by prudence, frugality, 
and economy. TJie high and sole function of the Guardian 
Angel was to keep up by continual friction the due activity of 
the electric fluid in her rich, black hair, No domestic animal; ' 
no cat, white-mouse, or canary bird ; not even the nymph 
Egeria, herself, was so thoroughly ignorant df and unskilled 
in housewifery, as the good Harriet. The queer jieoplo, with 
whom Bysshe inconsiderately connected himself, so far front 
assisting him in this great object by temperate advice and 
prudent example, were, for the most part, as irregular as 
himself, .and tnorcover • were animated by a common atfd 
eager desire to prey upon him to the utmost. • 

He writes, ' I might, it is true, raise money on my prospect 
but the percentage is so enormous, that it is with extreme 
unwillingness I should have recourse to a step, which 1 might 
then be induced to repeat, oven a ruinous frequency anti 
extent. The involvement of my patrimony would interfere 
with schemes, on which it*is my fondest delight to s|x>c,u- 
late 

As a part ojily of the correspondence remains, it is inqsissible 
to conjecture to what proposal, or suggestion, this passage 
may refer. . 

He says, that I.ymouth is a beautiful place, a lovely soli¬ 
tude ; that myrtles of an immense size twine up our cottage. 
It is only up the imagination of a poet, that .the myrtle over 
twines. He often expressed to me the most lively admiration 
of the Valley of Hocks ijcar Ilfracombe ; and this is all that 
he ever divulged respect iifg his residence at l.ymoutU; and 
this picturesque valley made an Indelible impression upon 
his memory. It was not less lastingnihaji forcible, for during 
the whole of his too brief life, even until its disastrous and 
too early termination, it was his habit frequently to sketch, 
or scrawl, almost unconsciously with his jxrn uj>on yie fly¬ 
leaves of books, on the backs of letters, and in nofrslxmks. 
and occasionally even ujx>n the wall, or '/ai^scot. points 
spires, and pinnacles of rocks and crags, as recotfrelions and 
memorials of the fascinating s|*>t. Specimens of his rude* art 
still remain, and arc cherished : as well as all other traces, 
however faint, of his frail and fugitive existence, which the 
Divine Poet left behind him on his abrupt and rough trans¬ 
lation from a hard and unfeeling world t 
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Lymouth, Barnstaple, July 5, 1812. 

My dear Sir, 

1 1 write to acknowledge the pleasure I anticipate in the 
perusal of some letters from you and yours, which have not 
yet reached us. The post comes to Lymouth but twice in a 
' week, and some allowance is to be made for the casualties 
which attend an event by which we have been unexpectedly 
unsettled. We” were all so much prepossessed in favour of 
Mr. Eton’s house, that nothing but the invincible objection 
of scarcity of room woirkl have induced us, even after seeing 
it, to resign the pre-determination we had formed of taking 
it. We now reside in a small cottage, but the poverty and 
humbleness of the apartments is compensated for 0 by their 
number, and we can invite our friends with a consciousness, 
J:hat there is enclosed space, wherein they may sleep, which 
jvas not to be found at Mr. Eton’s. I will, in the absence of 
other topics, explain to you tny reason for fixing upon this 
residence. I am, as you know, a minor, and as such depend 
upon a limited income (400/. per annum) allowed tyy my 
relatives. Upon this income justice and humanity have many 
claims, and the necessary expenses of existing in conformity 
to some habitudes—which may be said to be interwoven with 
our being—dissipate the remainder. I might, it is true, raise 
money, on my prospects, but the jicrcentagc is so enormous 
that it is with extreme unwillingness I should have recourse 
to a step, which I might then be induced to repeat, even to a 
ruinous frequency and extent. The involvement of my 
patrimony would interfere with schemes on which it is my 
fondest delight to speculate. I may truly, therefore, be 
classed generically with those mirtors who pant for twenty- 
one, though I trust that the specific difference is very, very 
wide. The expense? incurred by the failure of our attempt, 
in settling at Nantgwilt, have rendered it necessary for us to 
settle for a time in soma cheap residence, in order to recover 
our pqpuniary independence. I will still hope that you and 
your estimable family will, before' much time has elapsed, 
'become innate!* of our house. This house boasts not such 
accommodations as I should feel satisfied in offering you, but 
I will propose a plan which, if it meets your approbation, may 
prove an interlude to our meeting, and become an earnest 
that much time will not elapse before its occurrence. I have a 
friend ; but first. I will make you in some measure acquainted 
with her. ' She is a woman with whom her excellent qualities 
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made me acquainted. ^Though deriving her birth from a wry 
humble source, she contracted, during youth, a wry deep 
and refined habit of thinking ; her mind, naturally inqiysitive 
and penetrating, .overstepped the bounds of prejudice, .she 
formed for herself an unbeaten pajh of life. 

By the patronage of a lady, whose liberality of mind is * 
singular, this woman at the age of twenty was enabled to 
commence the conduct of a school. She concealed not the 
uncommon modes of thinking, which she had adopted, and 
publicly instructed youth as a»Dei»t add a Republican. When 
I first know her, she had not read Political Justice , yet her 
life appeared to me in a great degree modelled upon its pre¬ 
cepts. $uch iff the woman, who is about to in-come an inmate 
of our family. She wMl pass through London, and 1 shall 
take the liberty of introducing to you one whom P do no^ 
consider unworthy of the advantage. As soon as we rccovcj 
our financial liberty, we mean ta come to I .ondon. Why inny 
not Fanny come to I.ymouth witl^hcr and return with us all 
to Logdon in the autumn ? I entreat you to look with a 
favourable eye upon this request, and indeed our hearts long 
for a personal intercourse with those to whom they arc devoted j 
yet I fear, frojn the tenor of Mrs. G.’s letter, that wc must give 
up the hope of seeing you. This disap|>ointcd hope deter¬ 
mines us to journey to London as soon as wc can. I his place 
is beautiful, it equals—Harriet says it exceeds -d'Jantgwilt. 
Mountains certainly of not*less pcr|K*ndicular elevation than 
1,000 feet arc broken abruptly into valleys pf indescribable 
fertility and grandeur. The climate is so mild, that inyrjles 
of an immense size twii\p up our cottage, and roses blow in 
the open air in winter. Irf addition to these is the soapwhich 
dashes against a rocky and cavci'nod shore, presenting # a» 
ever-changing view. All 1 shows of s?y ■V'd earth, of sea and 
valley ’, arc here. Adieu ! Relieve how devotedly and 
sincerely I must now remain yours, . t 

I’. JB. Simy.KV. 

I write this letter by return of post, and send piif|x>sclv 
to Barnstaple. I have more to say, but will fesen^it until I 
receive the letters which are on the way. < 

To Mr. William Godwin, Londoji. 

Lv mouth, July 7, t*t2. 


My dear Sir, 

The person whom I sent yesterday to the post-town 

I 
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has returned. He brought those le£te^s from you and yours, 
which have been forwarded from Cwm' Elan to Chepstow. 

It ijj a singular coincidence, that in my last letter I entered 
into details respecting my mode of life, and unfolded Jo you 
the reasons by which I was induced, on being disappointed 
in Mr. Eton’s house, to seek an unexpensive retirement. I 
feel my heart throb exultingly when, as I read the misgivings 
of your mind concerning my rectitude, I reflect that I have 
to a certain degree refuted them by anticipation. My letter, 
dated the 5th, will pro\te to*you. that it is not to live in splen¬ 
dour, which I hate —not to accumulate indulgences, which 
I despise.o that my present conduct was adopted. Most 
unworthy, indeed, should I be of that high destiny which he, 
who is your friend and pupil, must share, if I was not myself 
^practically a proselyte to that doctrine, by promulgating 
,>vhich with unremitting zeal and industry I have become the 
object of hatred and suspicion. 

Our cottage —for such, fiot nominally, but really, it is— 
exceeds not in its accommodations the dwellings of the peas¬ 
antry which surround it. Its bods are of the plainest, I may 
say the coarsest materials, and from the single consideration, 
that accommodations for personal convenience jvere glaringly 
defective, did I refrain in my last letter from pressing the 
request, whoso concession is nearest to my desires, that you 
would come to this lovely solitude, and bring to a conclusion ’ 
that state of acquaintance which stands between us, to a 
perfect intimacy. I was beginning a sentence in the middle 
of Jhe second page of my letter, in which I should have pressed 
you to come here, w|rcn Harriet interrupted me, bade me 
consider that your health was delicate, that our rooms were 
coipplcto servants’ rooms. I finished- the sentence, as it 
stands. She added,, tfiat we would hasten our journey to 
London, and that you all should live with us. It was the 
thought of the morqpnfe; I send it you without comment, as 
it arosp. See jny defence. Yet, my esteemed and venerated 
friendif"accept my thanks—consider yourself as yet more be¬ 
loved by njp, f<W the manner in which you have reproved my 
suppos'tidhary errors ; and ever may you, like the tenderest 
and wisest of parents, be on the watch to detect those traits of 
vice which, yet undiscovered, arc nevertheless marked on the 
tablet of my character, so that I pursue undcviatingly the 
path which you first cleared through the wilderness of life. 

I said, in my last letter, that there are certain habitudes in 
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conformity to which it is almost necessary that persons, who 
have contracted thcm,%h&uld exist. By this I do not mean 
that a splendid mansion, or an equipage, is in any dcgTee 
essential to life ; ]>ut that if I was employed at the lodm k or 
the plough, and my wife in culinary^business and housewifery, 
we should, in the present state of society', quickly become very 
different beings, and, I may add, less useful to our species. 
Nor, consistently with invincible ideas of delicacy, can two 
persons of opposite sexes, unconnected by certain ties, sleep in 
the same apartment. Probably,, in «a regenerated state of 
society, agriculture and manufacture would be compatible 
with the most# powerful intellect and most {xilishqd manners 
—probatjjy delicacy, as it relates to sexual distinction, wouM 
disappear—yet now, a plough-boy can with difficulty acquire 
refinement of intellect; and promiscuous sexual inturcoursc, 
under the present system of thinking, would inevitably leaif 
to consequences the most injurious to the happiness of man* 
kind. Mr. Eton's house had not sufficient bed-rooms*se<ir« 7 y 
sufficient for ourselves, and you and your family must sleep, 
for, my dear friend, believe me that I would not willingly take 
a house for any time, whither you could not come. Have 
I written desultorily ? Is my explanation of habitudes 
incorrect, or indistinct ? Ilardon me, for I am anxious to 
lose no time in communicating my' sentiments. 

Harriet is writing to Fanny ; if she is particular *n her 
invitation of Fanny, it is not meant exclusively. There are a 
sufficient quantity of bed-rooms, and if the humbleness of their 
quality is no objection, I need not say -Come, thou venerated 
and excellent friend, and make us h.-uipy.—Adieu 1 

Believe me, with the *uhnost sincerity and truth, 

* Ever yours, 

P. B. SlIF.M.RtP. 

• • 

(Single sheet.) To Mr. William Godwin, l.ondon. 

My dear SlIF.l.LEY, 

Our acquaintance is a whimsical, and, to a*J;ertain 
degree, anomalous one. I have never seen,your face. 

Your face, my Thane. 1 * a* a book, where 
May read strange mr tiers, 

• L 

and till I have seen a man's face, I may say, in good sooth, 

I do not know him. Would that this whimsical and anomalous 
State of our acquaintance were brought to a conclusion 1 * 

i 
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Deprived, therefore, as I have hitherto „beenr, of the legiti¬ 
mate way of reading your character' and diving into your 
heart,, I am reduced to collect traits of your character, one by 
one* as I can, as they offer themselves in yoyr correspondence. 
I am half afraid I have got a glimpse of a new one—that, 
perhaps, I may not altogether approve—this day: 

The postman this morning brought a letter, directed to 
Mr. Eton, at Mrs. Godwin's. The circumstance was an 
awkward one. Our family have been taught by yourself and 
Mrs. Shelley to be anxious, abo,ut the place wlicre you shall 
fix your abode. The moment what I may now call the well- 
known hand was seen, all the females were or, the tiptoe to 
know. 1 ' „ 

Well ! Do they take this nice cottage, near Tintern Abbey 
*md Piefcc field ? It seemed idle, too, that we should be kept 
jn ignorance of your determination. There could, I thought, 
be no secrets between you and*Mr. Eton. I therefore ventured 
to open the letter. Mrs. Gpdwin will write a line to Mr. Eton 
in the course of the day, telling him that you decline his house, 

I am a little astonished, however^ with the expression in your 
letter, that ‘ the insufficiency of house-room is a vital objec¬ 
tion '. This would sound well to Mr. Eton frqm the eldest 
son of a gentleman of Sussex, with an ample fortune. But to 
me, I,own, it a little alarms me. Observe, however, that I 
know nothing of Mr. Eton’s house. It may be of the dimension 
of a pig-sty ; nor is it my habit to reason directly to a par¬ 
ticular case : tljc bent of my mind’s eye is always to a general 
principle. 

One thing more, by way of preliminary. You love frankness, 
and ytoi honour me ; but when this frankness proceeds to 
unreserve and unccremQnibusncss in my jierson, will you bear 
that ? . 7 

Your family consists of yourself, a very young wife, and a 
sister. Yourself, as J conceived, a plain philosophical repub¬ 
lican, Jpving yqur species very much, and caring very little 
for the^iccumulation of personal indulgences—Tell me, how 
Thuch of trq£h Vicrc is in this picture ? 

The I^itjuiry concerning Political Justice may, unknown 
to me, be a mass of false principles and erroneous conclusions ; 
to me it appears otherwise*: there is one principle that lies at 
the basis of that book : * I am bound to employ my talents, 
my understanding, my strength, and my time, for the pro¬ 
duction of tire greatest quantity of general good. I have no 

I 
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right to dispose of-a stalling of my property at the suggestion 
of my caprice There is no principle, as it appears to me, 
more fundamental to a just morality than this last. Not only 
property and money are most essential for promoting the gbod 
of others ; but he that misAises these undermines all the good 
qualities he might otherwise have. 11c may say, indeed, ho 
will employ his faculties and efforts for the gejteral good, but 
if in the meantime he lives, like a farmer-general, he is a wofully 
deficient character. The very act of having no conscience in 
the expenditure of his money, aiftl pampering all his whims, 
will corrupt his understanding and taint his benevolence. It 
is in this poinj of view that the Ajmstle says wefl, ' Methgt 
offends m one point is‘guilty in all 

But you, my dear Shftley. have special motives for warihess 
in this matter. You arc at variance with your father, and b 
think you say in one of your letters, that he allows you only 
200/. a year. If by unnecessary and unconscientious rxjK-nso 
you heap up embarrassments at present, how much do you 
think that will embitter your days and shackle your (lowers 
hereafter ? I wish to see fnu a free man. when you shall 
come of age, and when, at whatever time that may arrive, 
you shall be «tho minister, in the name and on the liehalf of 
your sj>ecies, of a considerable property. Prudence, too, a 
just and virtuous prudence, in this most essential (mint, the 
dispensation of property, will do much to make you and your 
father friends ; and why sfiould you not lx- friends ? 

Forgive the freedom of this cx|x>stulation :• you must see, 
that I am not playing the part of a peevish and presumptuous 
censor, but endeavouring*to revive in you, if they need to lx; 
revived, great principles, without which a man can uev^V bo a 
worthy, a meritorious member of the./treat commonwralth*o( 
mankind. • • 

Believe me, my dear Shelley, with the warmest wishes for 
your prosperity and happiness, your‘sincere friend. 

IV. Godwin. 

Lymoi’tii, j\ily 1812. 

My dear Godwin, , 

I have never seen you. and vet I think. 1 know you ; 

I think I knew you even before I ev'er heard from you. whilst 
yet it was a question with me, whether you were living or 
dead. It has appeared to me, that there arc lineaments in tlft 
aoul, as well as in the face; lineaments, too, less equivocal 

l 
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and deceptive, than those which rasi^t from mere physical 
organization. This opinion may be illusory; if I find it so, it 
shall be retracted. You say, three letters of yours have been 
unanswered. I waited to know, whether those of mine con- 
. tained any topics worthy ai notice,*or discussion. I find they 
do not; therefore, let us pass on. 

To begin with Hclvetius. I have read Le Systime de la 
Nature, and suspect this to be Hclvctius’s by your charges' 
against it. It is a book of uncommon powers, yet too obnox¬ 
ious to accusations of sensaality and selfishness. Although, 
like you, an irrcconcilcable enemy to the system of self-love, 
b?th from h feeling of its deformity and a cohviction of its 
falsehood, I can by no means conceive how the loftiest dis- 
intefestedness is incompatible with tlffe strictest materialism. 
In fact the doctrine, which affirms that there is no such thing 
as matter, and that which affirms that all is matter, appear to 
me perfectly indifferent in th 3 question between benevolence 
and self-love. I cannot see how they interfere with each 
other, or why the two doctrines of materialism and disinter¬ 
estedness cannot be held in one mind as independently of each 
other, as the two truths, that a cricket-ball is round and a 
box square. Immateriality seems to me nothing but a simple 
denial of the presence of matter,” of the presence of all the 
forms «of being with which our senses are acquainted, and it 
surely is somewhat inconsistent to assign real existence to 
what is a mere negation of all that actual world to which our 
senses introduce us. 

h have read Berkeley, and the perusal of his arguments 
tended more than anything to convince me. that immatcri- 
alism, 8nd other words of general usage, deriving all their force 
frofn mere predicates in non, were invented by the pride of 
philosophers to conceal their ignorance, even from themselves. 
If I err in what I say, or if I differ from you, though in this 
point I think I do mot, reason stands arbiter between us. 
Reason* if I may be permitted to personify it, is as much your 
guperidr, as you are mine. An hour and a thousand years 
are equally^inaJmmensuratc with eternity. With respect to 
Heiyetktfs opinion to the omnipotence of education, there I 
submit to your authority, because authority, derived from 
experience such as yours, is‘reason. I will own, that the opinion 
of Helvetius, until very lately, has been mine. 

"You know that in most points I agree with you. As I see 
you in Political Justice, I agree with you. Your Enquirer is 

f 
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replete with ‘speculators, In which I sympathise, yet the 
arguments there in favour of classical learning failed to remove 
all my doubts on that point. I am not sufficiently vain and 
dogmatical to saj» that mow I have no doubts on the dclctcrious- 
ness of classical education* but Uncertainly is my opinion — 
nor has your last letter sufficed to refute it—that the evils of* 
acquiring Greek and I-atin considerably overbalance the 
benefit. But why, because I think so, should it even be sup¬ 
posed necessary by you to warn nic against fearing that you 
feel displeasure. Assure younself thaf the picture of you in the 
retina of my intellect is a standing proof to me, that its original 
is capable of Extending to opinions the most unlimited tolera¬ 
tion, and that he will sdan with disgust nothing but a defect 
of the heart. Let Rcsfton, then, be arbiter between us. • Yet 
sometimes I am struck with dismay when I consider that* 
placed where you are, high up on the craggy mountain 
knowledge, you will scarcely condescend to dou^t, even 
sufficiently for the purjxxscs of discussion, that opinion which 
you bold, although by that doubting you might fit me for 
following your footsteps. * Yet I will explain my reasons 
for doubting the efficacy of classical learning as a means of 
forwarding bhe interests of the human race. 

In the first place, I do ndt jH-rccive how one of the truths of 
Political Justice rests on the excellence of ancient liturature. 
That Latin and Greek have contributed to form # your cluir- 
acter it were idle to dispute, but in how great a degree have 
they contributed ? Arc not the reasonings«on which your 
system is founded utterly distinct from and unconnected with 
the excellence of Greece and Home ? JV as not the government 
of republican Rome, ami most of those of Greece, as oppressive 
and arbitrary, as liberal of encouragement to nionojroly^ as ' 
that of Great Britain is at present ?. And what do we learn 
from their poets ? As yon have yourself acknowledged some¬ 
where, “they are fit for nothing but* the perpetuation of the 
noxious race of heroes in the world Lucrqfius forms, j>cr- 
haps, the single exception. Throughout the whole**! their 
literature runs a vein of thought similar to'that, which y<m 
have so justly censured in Hclvctiiis. I lonnur'Jpeod the 
opinion cither of contemporaries, or more frequently of pos¬ 
terity —is set so much above virtfle as, according to the last 
words of Brutus, to make it nothing but an empty name. 
Their politics sprang bom the same narrow and corruptted 
so ur ce. Witness the interminable aggressions between each 
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other of the states of Greece; the Q thirst of Conquest with 

which even republican Rome desolated the earth—they are 
our masters in politics, because we are so immoral as to prefer 
self-interest to virtue, and expediency to positive good. You 
say that words will neither debauch our understandings, nor 
distort our moral feelings. You say that the time of youth 
could not be better employed than in the acquisition of classical 
learning. But words are the very things that so eminently 
contribute to the growth and establishment of prejudice: the 
learning of words before the mind is capable of attaching corre¬ 
spondent ideas to them, is like possessing machinery with the 
use of whicSi we arc so unacquainted as to be in danger of 
misusing it. But words arc merely signs of ideas. How many 
evils* and how great evils, spring from annexing inadequate 
and improper ideas to words ! The words honour, virtue, 
duty, goodness, arc examples of this remark. Besides, we 
only wapt one distinct sign for one idea. Do you not think 
that there is much more dafiger of our wanting ideas for the 
signs of them already made, than of our wanting 'these, signs 
for inexpressible ideas ? I should think that natural philo¬ 
sophy, medicine, astronomy, and, above all, history, could 
be sufficient employments for immaturity ; employments 
which would completely fill up the‘era of tutelage, and render 
unnecessary all expedients for losing time well by gaining it 
safely. 

Of the Latin language, as a grammar, I think highly. It 
is a key to the-European languages, and wo can hardly be 
said to know our own without first attaining a complete know¬ 
ledge of it. Still, I capnot help considering it as an affair of 
minor importance, inasmuch as the science of things is superior 
* to the science of words. Nor can I help considering the 
vindicators of ancient learning—I except you, not from polite¬ 
ness, but because you, unlike them,.are willing to subject your 
opinions to reason—as the vindicators of a literary despotism ; 
as the tracers of a circle which is intended to shut out from 
^ real knowledge, and to which this fictitious knowledge is 
attached, all wh6 do not breathe the air of prejudice, or who 
will npt- .ITpport the established systems of politics, religion, 
and morals. I have as great a contempt for Cobbett as you can 
have, but it is because he’ is a dastard and a time-server; 
has no humanity, no refinement; but were he a classical 
scholar, would he have more ? Did Greek and Roman litera¬ 
ture refine the soul of Johnson ? Does it extend the views of 

t 
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the thousand harrow bigpts educated in the very bosom of 

classicality ? But ' 

in publics commotla pcccrm 
Si longo sermonc merer tua tempera, 

. * • 

says Horace at the commencement of his longest letter. 

Well, adieu! All join in kindest love to your amiable 
family, of whom I have forgotten to speak, but not to think ; 
and I remain, 

Very truly and aSlocfionately yours, 

1 *. 11 . Shku.ky. 

To Mr. W. ^Godwin, Ixindon. 

• * 


CHAI’Tlili XIX 


Shelley’s last extant letter to William Godwin from I.ymouth 
is dated the 29th of July* I have two other letters from 
Lymouth, the last bears date the 18th of August. I hesc arc 
addressed toperson in 1-ondon, who was jiossibly an acquaint¬ 
ance of his wife’s family, but not, 1 believe, of himself at that 
time. They do not furnish any picture of his mode of life, 
and are not, therefore, of any particular interest ; out the 
statement of a few facts not unworthy of notice. 

Bysshe writes on the 29th of July, that lie had just printed, 
in London, his letter concerning the trial ofx>. 1 . baton (of 
which hereafter) for private distribution, but that he did not 
intend to publish it. llc*says ' I Iiifvc several work* some 
unfinished, some yet, only in contemplation. I hey arc princi¬ 
pally in the form of ]x>cms, or essays**. And he requests, «iat 
Milton’s Prose Works, Sir Humphrey Davy’s IJements of 
Chemical Philosophy, Hartley on M^n, and l he Ptghts of 
Woman by Mary Wolstonccraft, may be sent to him yrnncdi- 


ately. * *■* , 

In his letter of the iStli of August to th» same person l*c 

writes thus—’ I have procured a copy of a work ,rw ^A mcf '“'; 
It develops the actual state of rcpublicamzcd IreWrfTl ..ami 
it appears to me to be above all things calculated to remove 
the prejudices, which have been too long cherished, of that 
oppressed country, and to strike the oppressors with 
I also two pamphlets which I printed and distributed 
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whilst in Ireland some months agq, no bookshUer daring to 
publish them ; they were on that account attended with only 
partial success It would have been more correct and more 
candid to have said, that the pamphlets had no success in 
Dublin. ‘ I shall, if possible, prepare a volume of Essays, 
moral and religious, by November ; but all my MSS* now being 
in Dublin, and, from peculiar circumstances not immediately 
obtainable, I do not know whether I can. I enclose also, by 
way of specimen, all that I have written of a little poem, begun 
since my arrival in Engl&nds I oonceive I have matter enough 
for six more cantos. You will perceive I have not attempted 
to temper my constitutional enthusiasm in that poem. Indeed 
a poem is safe ; an iron-souled prosecutor would scarcely dare 
to attack “ genus irritabile vatum ”. “The past, the present, 
and the'future are the grand and comprehensive topics of this 
poem. I have not yet half exhausted the second of them 
He say?, that he had read The Empire of the Nairs, by the 
Chevalier Lawrence, and also the prolusions of some other 
liberal philosophers of the day ; and the letter concludes with 
these words—‘ I am about transiting an old French work, 
professedly by a M. Mirabaud, not the famous one, Le 
Sysiime de la Nature. Do you know anything, of it ? ’ 

This projected translation was* not completed, probably 
it was never commenced ; the System of Nature was hardly of 
sufficient standing to be styled ‘ an old French work ’. The 
inchoato poem, of which a specimen was enclosed, is believed 
to have been thp celebrated Queen Mab of the Divine Poet. 

T,he ordinary fate of Shelley's writings was much like that 
of the Sibylline leaves ; r they were blown about, at the mercy 
of every wind, into holes and corners the most remote and 
* devious. His MSS. not immediately obtainable, but from 
which in three short,months a volume of moral and religious 
Essays was to proceed, he had, under peculiar circumstances, 
left behind him in Dublin. 

Similar was the fortune of his letters ; these he often cither 
lost hirrtSelf soon after they were written, or caused others to 
' lose for him. Hbw large and how charming a volume would 
those lptfjrffs alone compose, which he wrote to myself and I 
never received! 

So was it also with his bboks. A large share of his scanty 
income, amounting in the whole to a considerable sum during 
some fifteen years that he was constantly a purchaser, was 
always expended upon books 3 so that, whoever he happened to 
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be, he was conflmonly in possession of a tolerable library, com* 
prising several choice Vorks. I used to think him extremely 
lucky in buying books, lor he frequently picked up a rsyrc and 
valuable author a£ a very moderate price ; or, to do him justice, 
I should perhaps rather say, that* lie was active, observant, 
and intelligent in such purchases, as he was in all other matters. 

When he changed his residence, and he often changed it— 
too often, indeed—he hastily chose some new 'domicile, where 
he resolved to remain ‘ for ever ’; thither his books were at 
once despatched, but with a,so wild % precipitance, ami such 
head-long hurry, that ancients and moderns alike missed 
their way. And when he, on the spur of the moment, quitted 
his eternal abode, as luf was wont, the books were left behind 
to follow him to his l;Aely elected and perpetual home :• but 
they sometimes remained unheeded. * # 

He had a good library expecting his return in a cottage i^t 
Killarney ; and at I know not'how many other places in the 
British Isles, and in other state% of liuroj>e. 1 have many 
times,thought, what an excellent, collection of valuable lxx»ks 
the poor poet would have <fwncd, if all his different libraries, 
scattered about in distant localities, had been brought together 
under one r<*of and in one large room. 

To lend Bysshe a book vfcis to bid it a long farewell, to take 
leave of it for ever ; and, indeed, the pain of parting w;jp often 
spared, for he bore away silently, reading it as lie went, any 
work that caught his attention. 

I have always possessed many books, theJirue riches of a 
scholar, and I have felt a certain weakness towards them ; # but 
if my books were dear t« me, my inexyn parable friend was far 
dearer ; he was most welcome, and more Hum welcome, to 
them, as to all besides, tliat I ever'had : yet I have now and 
then permitted myself to regret, tlu$ In; liad deprived me of 
some favourite volume, only that he might presently lose it. 

How much longer than the 18th of Aygust, the date of the 
last remaining letter from Lyniouth, the juvciy le part yfc tarried 
there in their sweet seclusion, is not known ; nor whyTw how, 
they left that remote retirement, or whither they betook tficr/l- 
selves. It should seem tliat they dejrarted very aj^fuptly, 
after their fashion, and without communicating their lusty 
determination even to those favdhred persons who were at 
that period in the fullest enjoyment of their entire confi¬ 
dence, such as it was, to the ‘ venerated friend and his amiable 
family '; inasmuch as William Godwin himself, as I discovered 
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casually some years afterwards, for the lesion of philosophy was 

too cruel ever to be alluded to by any <5 i the parties concerned, 
was hoaxed and regularly bitten in a most provoking and truly 
laughable manner. By dint of urgent anc^ often reiterated 
invitations, he was at la^ persuaded and pressed into the 
1 service ; and he made up his mind to pay a visit to his unseen, 
unknown friend, his affectionate, obedient, admiring, and 
devoted pupil;' to try his fortune in Devonshire, and to take 
pot-luck at Lymouth. 

Rashly relying on tlftir .xssuranccs, and looking forward 
confidently to a warm reception, to be heartily welcomed and 
made perfectly comfortable, he took an insido place by the 
cdhch to Barnstaple. The reverend Mentor entrusted himself 
and *his old-fashioned portmanteau to» the heavy, lumbering 
Yehiclc, slowly rolled onwards towards the west of England, and 
^ter a long and tedious journey, he came at last to Lymouth, 
wearied # and exhausted, poor man, but full of good hopes of 
finding at once rest, refre^iment, and rapturous sympathy. 

The worn-out patriarch of modern philosophy, to Ijis no 
small astonishment and utter dismay, found, that the house 
was shut up and the birds flown ; his most addicted disciples 
had taken themselves off suddenly, and no man lyiew whither. 
There were no tidings, no traces, ofi their route ! Nothing was 
loft for.him but to return to Skinner Street by the way he came ; 
but this could not be effected every day. Twice, or at the 
most, thrice, in the week did the ^ix-insidc coach plough its 
reluctant coursg to town. The bewildered author of the 
Ess^y on Sepulchres secured his seat, and reposed himself at 
his own charge in the inn, pondering in unphilosophical, 
unpoctic, unenviable loneliness ho*' he might reconcile such 
flighty proceedings with, tile great social .principles laid down 
so plainly in his ynntbrtal Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice ; and drawing up, for the instruction of his amiable 
family on his return, a verbal process of the astounding neglect 
which Jje had experienced. 

It would have been curious and arfxusing to have listened to 
tHe narrative of the disappointed and bubbled traveller giving 
thedetajljof this specimen of human perfectibility. In addition 
so hfe other annoyances, it was related that the much enduring 
man, relying upon the liberality of his devoted admirers, had 
not brought with him sufficient funds to take him home again, 
and therefore he found himself short of money in a land of 
strangers. 
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It is necessary to return to myself for a little while, and 
briefly to tell the simpllystory of my own uniform life, in order 
to follow the tangled tlVcad of the Divine Poet's multiform 
and ever varying, existence. * , 

When my young friend* betook^ themselves so hastily to 
Keswick, they left me behind at York, as has been already 
related ; and I incurred their displeasure, to a certain extent, 
by refusing to join them, notwithstanding their relocated and 
importunate solicitations. It was on all accounts incxj>edicnt, 
and indeed impossible, to rcliivquislt ni$’ professional education. 
After they quitted Cumberland, I received no more letters, 
and I did not Jcnow how to address them. Doth Dysshe ami 
Harriet wrote to me from Ireland, and also from Wales, as* I 
was afterwards informed ; but not one of their letters name 


’ into my hands. I led a quiet, regular life, in the quiet t>ld city, 
punctually attending the chambers of my worthy conveyance^ 
every day, and remaining with*him until the hour of dinner, 
six o’clock, when the place was shq£ up. there being no attend¬ 
ance yi the evening. I drew whatever was required to be 
drawn by me—marriage settlements, mortgages, wills, agree¬ 
ments, and the various deeds by which land is transferred, 


with dull, v^gar, and tiresome prolixity. 1 copied a thick 
volume in quarto of precedents, and I read the works, for the 
•most part confused and ill-written, in which a branch # of the 
law of England, certainly not extensive, nor indeed difficult in 
itself, is rendered pcrplcxtxl, and sometimes umntclligiblc. 
The most profound ignorance is the sjjccific difference, and the 
grand, unenviable distinction of the English lawyer -an animal 
too often drawn from the^ dregs of society and the place of the 
real property lawyer, is cdinmonly at the bottom of this low 
scale. The conveyancer is usually ijpmc damaged article - 
not merely a vessel of dishonour, moulded out of the coarsest 
clay into the rudest and most awkward form, but a piece K|x>ilcd 
in baking besides—a cracked pitchgr, ^deformed in jjerson 
and disfigured, ridiculous through an imjxxlimcnt in hijyqiccch, 
or by some broad provincial dialect, hardly to !>e iiinfcr»tood 
by hedgers and ditchers ; too vulgar for any judicial apjx hut¬ 
ment, and moreover a rip, found on trial not to be r^ycctablc 
enough for an attorney. Hence arises the jwrniciou* aften- 
dency—the omnipotence, in truth—of low connections and 
low arts, and the absolute impossibility, so long as this state of 
things continues, of a thorough reform of the law, and of the 
mode of transfer of real property in England. A scholar and 
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a gentleman would be the master of.his clients,* and would be 
able to overrule and to silence all futjfe and interested object 
tions V) perspicuity and simplicity in Stealings with land ; but 
a mean and ignorant fellow must of necessity be the very 
humble servant and slave of the attorneys, who, in considera¬ 
tion of his entire and devoted subserviency, are pleased to give 
him business a$d bread ; and to keep him out of the stone- 
yard and from the road-side, for which a wise Providence 
originally designed him. 

I commonly gave up*mj»evenings to humanizing studies; 
to the advancement of my general education, which had been 
so rudely, illegally, and insolently interrupted* by the petty 
despots of my University. I had brefught my lx>oks»with me 
front Oxford, and I went through scfveral Greek and Latin 
authors’with careful and scrupulous attention, 
e Sometimes, however, I partook of the kind hospitality of 
the good-natured and sociaUle inhabitants of the ancient 
city. On Sunday, when *ho day was not unfavourable, I 
bestowed a thought on my health, and I kept up my natural 
vigour by stretching out boldly across the fine plain, which 
encompasses York on all sides, and accomplishing on foot, a 
round of twenty, or thirty miles. In addition, to the most 
salutary cllccts of robust exercise, the exertions of an attentive 
observer arc usually rewarded by some object worthy of his * 
notice ; he sees some uncommon plant, or bird, or insect, 
and there are few old churches, fiowcver humble, which do 
not afford some, interesting peculiarity of structure, or some 
memorial of past ages. 

Having completed my proposed residence of a year in York, 
and taken the first step in my professional education, I 
renjoved to London. I entered as a student in the Middle 
Temple, and was doomed to cat in the noble Hall, but happily 
during term only, that is to say, for about a third part of the 
year, bad dinners in worse company. There were a few 
young men amongst my fellow-students, whose society was 
not dispensing, and we contrived to dine at the same table. 
7 *lns desirable object was effected by coming into the hall 
betimes, -and performing certain ceremonies, the precise nature 
of wfiich I have forgotten ; sticking forks into pieces of bread, 

I think, was the principal’charm. By such means we suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping at a distance the future occupants of high 
legal offices; creatures stinking with filthy odours, stinking 
with vulgarity, and in every respect unfit to associate with 
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gentlemen. Iriese, the tjoming ornaments of the legal pro* 

fession, all young meA who had been decently brought up 
shunned as a pestilence^ Rare Ben Jonson, some twp cen¬ 
turies ago, dedicated Ti fiery A fan out of his Humour ' to Jtho 
noblest nurseries of humanity ami liberty in the kingdom, the 
Inns of Court 

Nobody, nowadays, has a good word for these placesj 
they must take a new start, or be sold up. Moreover, on my 
arrival in London, I enlisted with a special pleader, and 
fought manfully under his inky banfiers. In some respects 
this-study, or rather this vulgar and barbarous praxis, resem¬ 
bled the pursuits of the preceding year, in others it was widely 
different* Before, we had been drowsy, and well nigh asleejl; 
now, we were always iit a hurry ; this seemed still more pre¬ 
posterous, and certainly less gentlemanlike, than the lethargy, 
of the former year. Dispatch was prayed—earnestly praye^j 
—most earnestly prayed. Whfn can I have it ? Tljc ques¬ 
tion had never been asked at Yorl%! At first, I believe, I was 
one ot two pupils, but shortly I became one of six. We were 
all persons of good principle*, high tories -the master and his 
disciples, with the exception of one man, who sometimes 
made a noise* on behalf of Sir Francis Uuvdott, the most suc¬ 
cessful performer of the dtiy in his particular line j having 


stated his thesis to us, the ol>stro|>erous young patriqt sup¬ 
ported it by the best arguments that can Ixi used on that side 
of the question—by whistling and singing the jx>pular tunes 
of the French revolution, and beating time qjt his desk with 
a ruler. We thought the noisy champion of freedom a \cry 
foolish fellow, and such indeed he \va|; and eventually even 
his friend. Sir Francis, left him in the lurch, and came over 


to our party, turning into a fine otd*Knglish gentleman, like 
ourselves. At the chambers of a s'^eci^l pleader, a greater 
amount of attendance was required than with a conveyancer { 
it was necessary to go thither after dinqcr, and sometimes to 
remain late ; at least in and about term, that is for jptlf the 
year, or more ; and in fact the evening was the buffost part 
of the day. I attended very closely during the three ycafs 
assigned to this state of pupilage. I drew a prodifjynis mass 
of pleadingB, and copied many thick volumes of precedents, 
and read many treatises and ropdrts ; the employment was 
sufficiently dull and unintcilectual, and there was no tack of 
tautology, but in this respect pleadings did not equal the 
uncouth and barbarous tautology of deeds. 
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The odious and stupid slavery, ^nd. perverse and absurd 
mode of learning common law, consum^J in a miserable manner 
nearly* the whole of my time, leaving but little for amuse¬ 
ment, and, what I deeply deplored, Air more humane studies. 
Nevertheless, - I contrived 0 to visit? the theatres occasionally, 
to go sometimes into society, and to set apart a few hours 
for the classical authors of Greece and Rome ; there are 
refreshment and relaxation in a change of studies. 

A residence in London became soon exceedingly agreeable 
to me, and it has alwdys -been so ; a spare hour may be 
employed with pleasure and profit in a capital city ; in -the 
country anti in a provincial town there are notSsqual facilities 
for making leisure fruitful. Access may readily be obtained 
to ttooks and other aids to learning, which are not approach¬ 
able elsewhere ; and it is possible to cultivate the acquaintance 
qf men of accomplishments and acquirements, and to associate 
with persons of both sexes distinguished by various talents. 
The long vacation notwith"tanding was an invaluable relief, 
a complete renovation, the germ of a new life ; to visit the— 
country during the pleasantest part of the year—the autumn 
—to ride, to shoot, to study, at entire case, and according to 
one’s good pleasure, was a delightful change ; t<a bum many 
pounds of powder, and to read many goodly volumes of 
Greek* 

I had returned from the country at the end of October, 

1812, and had resumed the duties of a pleader ; I was sitting 
in my quiet lodgings with my tea and a book before me : it 
wa% one evening at the beginning of November, probably 
about ten o’clock. I ?vas roused by a violent knocking at 
the strfcet door, as if the watchman was giving the alarm of 
fire; some one ran furiously upstairs, the door flew open, 
and Bysshe rushed into the middle of the room. I had not 
seen him for a year ; not since they left me at York. I had 
not heard from him, nor* indeed any tidings of him, for many 
months ; not once after his departure from Keswick. I made 
several 'iruitless attempts to find out’what had become of him 
soon after I came to reside in London the last spring. 

The cijfil and obliging Mr. Graham had unfortunately 
quitted his lodgings, and the people could not tell me where 
he was ; he could have given me at once the information, 
which I so ardently desired. I called in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and I saw the elder of the cousins, the younger and more com¬ 
municative one had gone, to Edinburgh to study medicine. 
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I had a veryfcold re^p^ion ; of Bysshe ho either knew, or 
chose to know, nothir 

It was evident there'\was a screw loose ; he gave jne no 
encouragement tq call again, nothing, it was plain, was to bo 
made of him, and I have*never apen him since. 

From this untoward sample it was conspicuously of no use 
to address myself to any other members of his family, or to 
their agents ; the poor Poet was a prohibited Ixiok, closely 
sealed up and put away to be out of sight, and indeed out of 
mind. There was nothing to lie *loia? but to draw pleas, to 
keep terms, and to bide my time. 

The time had now come suddenly anil unexpectedly. 
Bysshe ,lookefl, as he* always looked, wild, intellectual, 
unearthly; like a spirit that had just descended from »t ho 
sky ; like a demon risen at that moment out of the‘ground. 

How had he found me out ? I could never have discovered 
his* hiding-place ; in truth I Had often tried in vajn. He 
knew of my intention to become a la^v-student ; he had been at 
the Treasury in Lincoln's Inn ; they sent him to the Temple. 
I had dined that day in theHIall of the Middle Temple, and 
from thence they dispatched him to my special pleader, and 
he, with considerable hesitation, gave him my address. 

The next morning this gentleman said to me, not without 
, a certain trepidation : , 

‘ You had just left chambers last night, when a very wild- 
looking man came here, anil asked for you—he must sec you 
instantly. He was in a great hurry ; he mujt see you. He 
required your address ; I doubted, whether I ought to givp it 
him, for he would not tell me his r.ame. 1 -cave your own 
name and a written direction ; Mr. Hogg will be bere»in the 
morning, he will see it, and if he plcdseji, he can call u|x>n you ; 
but he would not agree to this : he m'flst jee you immediately. 
My clerk thought, that in a frequented part of London there 
could not be much danger, so I i>crmittc$l him, though rather 
unwillingly, to write down your lodgings, an<^ at last*! gave 
it him. Did you sec hinl ? I hope he did not do y*u any 
harm 

Bysshe did not approve of the caution of th^. prudent 
pleader ; next day, when I told him of his suspicions^ ho 
exclaimed, * Like all lawyers, he *fs a narrow-minded fool t 
How can you bear the society of such a wretch f The old 
fellow looked at me, as if he thought I was going to cut Ms 
throat; the clerk was rather better, but he is an ass 1 * He 
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had ten thousand things to tell me, ancf/ts he told me a thou¬ 
sand at least of them at a time witfig&t order, and with his 
natural vehemence and volubility, I Jot only a very indistinct 
notion of his history during the preceding ypar ; I picked up 
a few facts afterwards, many mon> very recently, but even at 
this moment I can trace only an imperfect narrative of this 
portion of his life. I learned that he had been in Ireland, in 
Wales, and in other places ; that was nearly all which I could 
then make out. He eagerly asked me innumerable questions, 
but he seldom heard, ftr waited for, my answers. He was 
soon coming to reside in London—to stay there ‘ for ever ’ j 
so we should never be separated again. He stayed late, and 
would have remained conversing with»me all night, byt I took 
him* by the arm, and led him downstairs and into the street, 
that the* people of the house, who began to show their uneasi¬ 
ness, might go to bed ; for my landlord was a judge’s clerk, 
and kept good hours. I promised at parting to dine with him 
the next day. I should seq Harriet, who had much to tell me. 

Accordingly, on the morrow at six o'clock, in some hotel 
very near to St. James’s Palace, I-found in a sitting-room high 
up in the house Eliza, who smiled faintly upon me in silence-, 
and Harriet, who received inc cordially and with piuch shaking 
of hands. ‘ It really seemed as if we were never to meet more ! 
What,a separation ! But it will never occur again, for wc are 
coming to ( live in London’. 

‘ You arc looking surprising wfcll, Harriet ! 1 And so she 
was, and in tl\p full bloom of radiant health. 

',Oh no, poor dear thing ’, said Eliza, feebly, ' her nerves are 
in a fearful state ; mqst dreadfully .shattered ’. 

I took a scat, and conversed a 'little while with the bright 
anjl nervous beauty. JIhrriet then produced a large sheet 
of thick paper, printpd dn one side only, and with an engraving 
at the top, much like an Oxford Almanack, and handed it to 
me with a certain uqctipn, as if it were something sacred and 
full o% edification. I looked at it in a cursory way. The 
letterprttss was a report of the trial of Robert Emmett; the 
engraving represented a court of justice with the usual accom¬ 
paniment The principal figure was the unfortunate young 
man ; he was standing at the bar and addressing the bench, 
vainly endeavouring to charm two deaf adders, Baron George 
and Baron Daly, and to persuade them to feel commiseration 
fer, if not sympathy with, high treason. When I had looked 
at the paper a short time, the good Harriet asked me, not 
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Without emotion, ' Mvwl, # what do you think ? Do not you 
ptty him ? Poor youngknan ! ’—‘ Not the least in the world 1' 
‘ What do you think oc it ? ’ The paper was filled Ijpr the 
most part with tjie speech of the prisoner. I had read for¬ 
merly a fuller report of Enjmett’s £rial. ‘ I think the sooner 
all such rascals are hanged the better ! * Eliza eyed me with 
calm contempt, with mute languid disgust. 

‘ Yes, it is just like you ! Harriet ejaculated. ' You are 
so horribly narrow-minded ! 2 So terribly unfeeling" I ’ 

Presently Bysshe came thunderigg upstairs from the street, 


like a cannon-ball, and we had dinner. After dinner the Poet 


spoke of Walea with enthusiasm. I was to come«and see it. 
He talked rapturously of the waterfalls, walking about tfle 
room and gesticulating* as he described them. What effect 
they had upon him when they were actually present before 
his eyes I know not ; the recollection of them absent filleg 
him with wonder and ecstasy *in St. James’s Street^ Soon 
after tea Eliza said, they must g<j and pack up ; they were 
to set put for Wales early next morning, and she trembled for 
poor dear Harriet’s nerves V 

A few shabby, ill-printed books, productions of the Irish 
press, were Iyjng about the room ; they treated of the history 
of Ireland, and of the affairs of that country. Bysshe did not 
say a word about Ireland ; on the contrary, when I tqpk up 
an ill-favoured volume, and remarked, what a shockingly 
printed book, it is hardly legible ; he gently drew if out of my 
hands, closed it, and laid it aside. Me spoke pn two subjects 
only ; his project to come and reside in Tendon, when wo 
should be always with gjicli other, an^ should read togetner 
every book that was overwritten by man ; and about the 
Welsh waterfalls, which I was soon* tq visit in company with 
him ; and some day we must take a look aj the falls of Niagara. 
The lovely Eliza in her languishing manner whispered to her 
sister, that a certain Mrs. Ijladocks. w^s a most delightful 
creature ; and she had nam ‘ in the course pf the evening, 
more than once, with faint rapture, some Mr. Madock*^as the 
benefactor of the human species. Bysshe also informed mR 
in confidence, that Mr. Matlocks, of Trcmadoc, was # the true 
Prince of Wales, being the lineal descendant and heir-at-law 
of that Prince Madoc, who had bctfli immortalized in a never- 


dying epic by the immortal Robert Southey. No doubt the 
worthy squire by genealogical syllogisms might easily he 
proved to be Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of 
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Cheater, and Duke of York to boo* : //’this would be but a 

modest and moderate assumption in n Welsh pedigree. My 
friends' loved mysteries which were mver worth penetrating ; 
fart'hing secrets not of sufficient importance for finding out. 

I learned subsequently whart was tlffe meaning of all this. The 
true nature of the transaction will be explained most readily, 
by a letter, which has been put into my hands lately, addressed 
by Shelley to an attorney in Wales, the agent of Mr. Madocks. 

In the brief interval between quitting Lymouth and his 
sudden apparition in the Tfeasfiry at Lincoln’s Inn, he had 
become acquainted with a company of projectors and specula¬ 
tors ; at what place, or in what way he came td know them, I 
never heard. He fell at once into ‘their schemes nfter his 
manner^ and with a zeal far too hot' to hold. It does not 
tippear whether he had engaged in actual personal canvass 
Jhr tho Trcmadoc people in Sussex, as his letter might imply, 
or had written sundry epistles on their behalf, and had received 
cold answers ; or, as is most probable, he had, in virtue of his 
former experience of the men of his native county, set them 
down for ‘ cold, selfish, calculating animals ’, who reckoned 
it better to spend their money at home in the purchase of 
Sussex dumplings, in eating, drinking, and sleeping, than in 
embanking against the sea in a corner of some Welsh county. 

The- Duke of Norfolk, I was informed, politely answered 
the request for pecuniary assistance, and regretted that he 
had no funds at his immediate disposal, which most likely was 
true ; but thei* inference was not so ; that if he had a large 
sum of money in hand, he would have placed it instantly at 
the disposal of that most delight{ukcrcaturc, Mrs. Madocks, 
for the sake of her lovely friend’s glossy black hair. 

?‘he attempt is said have been a rtoble one ; and for a 
thing of the kind, probably it was very good. Some four or 
five thousand acres of fertile land were to be gained from the 
sea, which were to bj let at forty shiljings an acre, and would 
have (♦iOduced an income of from eight to ten thousand pounds 
%-year*; the newly created town of Tremadoc would have 
been greatly benefited, as well as the neighbourhood,- and a 
road on 4 hc top of the embankment would have united two 
counties of Wales, and vould have shortened considerably 
the journey from Dublin to London and Bath: the last 
advantage perhaps is a doubtful one, for there are quite as 
litany Irishmen in London and Bath as are wanted. The 
whole was to have been effected at the estimated cost of 
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twenty thousand po\n<\p. All this would have been very 
good for the people in'*hat remote angle of North Wales, and 
particularly for Mr. Mt.vlocks himselfbut it is not easy to 
see what the worthy inhabitants of the Rapes of Sussex*had 
to do with the scheme, what profit they were to derive from * 
it, or why Bysshe should write about it in such rapturous 
strains ; why so much ‘ unabated and unconquerable ardour ’ 
should be kindled by one of the pecuniary speculations of a 
very active and sanguine speculator ; what better feelings the 
Duke of Norfolk could have *relafcivc*to this sea-wall ; why it 
was ‘ our country's cause ’ ; how it could rationally excite 
‘ fond hopes, "ardent desires, unremitting personal exert urns 
in a cause, which I will flesert but with my life ! ' This surely 
is the poetry of engineering ! A civil engineer must be inspired 
to write thus. 

St. James's CoFjjKE-nousic, Nov. - p *iSi2. 

My, iif.au Wii.liams, 

I received your long and kind letter, and although 
press of business does not permit me to answer to its length, 

I do hope that it may not be deficient in kindness. 1 need 
not assure you of the pleasure which l receive from the intelli¬ 
gence of the safety and success of the embankment,,of the 
honourable perseverance of the men, or your own^nml hopes 
and spirits. You know nfy feelings on all these things. I 
have too often expressed my unabated ami unconquerable 
ardour for the success of you and your enterprises to tjeed 
repetition now. , , 

On Thursday next we set out for Tanyrallt, ami expect to 
be with you on the •ensuing Mondfiy. The Duke of Norfolk 
has just returned to London. I all, call upon him this 
morning, and shall spare no pains in engaging his interest, or 
perhaps his better feelings, in our and qpr country's cause. 

I see no hope of effecting, on my part, any gj-and or decisive 
scheme until the expiration of my minority. In Sussex I 
meet with no encouragement. They arc a parcel of coir), 
selfish, and calculating animals, who seem to havq no other 
aim or business, on earth, but to ^at, drink, and sleep ; but 
in the meanwhile my fervid hop&s, my ardent desires, my 
unremitting personal exertions (so far as my health will allow), 
are all engaged in that cause, which I will desert but with my 
life. Can you hire a trustworthy maid servant, as we shall 
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require three in all ? Believe me, I„fe« the attention of the 
Nanney family very deeply. 

Harriet is now writing to Mrs. M.yito express her sense of 
her •kindness. I do think that your Country owes more than 
[ I can express to the disinterestedness and activity of that 
administration. 

Harriet and the ladies unite with me in sincerest best wishes, 
and believe me, 

Your true friend, 

* « * Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

P.S.—I am much better than when you last paw me. If I 
CJftr find time to-day, I shall write to, the Doctor. Mr. Bed- 
well.will settle the 70/. affair. 

6 

© 

, The date of a letter shows, that on the 3rd of December, 
1812, Shelley was residing, probably with three trustworthy 
maid-servants, at Tanyrallt, near Tremadoc, in a cottage, or 
country house, the property of Mr. Madocks. The letter 
shows also that he was already 'getting tired, if not of the 
embankment, at least of the distant and inconvenient locality, 
and of his unenlightened neighbours. 

‘ My parcel of books ’, he writes, ‘ is not yet arrived. I 
own I ram rather anxious concerning it, as the irregularity of 
the coaches in this solitude among mountains frequently 
causes mistakes. The verses which I have lately read arc 
accurately descriptive of the exquisite souls by whom I am 
encompassed. Bigotry is so universally pervading, that the 
best arc deeply tainted. I was speaking of your friend to a 
lady. Who knew him during his residence in Wales. In many 
respects she is a woman of considerable merit, and, except in 
religious matters, a . model of toleration. " Oh 1 ” she said, 

" there he lived in a cottage near T-, associating with no 

one, and hiding his head, like a murderer, and ”, she added, 
altering her voice to a tone of appropriate gravity, " he was 
worse 'than that, he was a sceptic 1 ” I exclaimed much 
against the intolerance of her remark, without producing the 
slightest effect. She knows very well that I am a democrat ; 
but perhaps she does not do me justice 1 There is more 
philosophy in one square “inch of any tradesman's counter, 
than in the whole of Cambria. It is the last stronghold of 
tSe most vulgar and commonplace prejudices of aristocracy. 
Lawyers of unexampled villainy rule and grind the poor, 
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whilst they cheat th&ricji. The peasants are mere serfs, and 
are fed and lodged worse than pigs. The gentry have all 
the ferocity and despotism of the ancient barons, Y^thout 
their dignity an^chivalftc disdain of shame and danger. .The 
poor are as abject as slaves, anc^ the rich as tyrannical as. 
bashaws ’. 

In another letter from Tanyrallt, in Carnarvonshire, of the 
17th of December, Bysshe says : 

* I am preparing a volume of minor poems, respecting the 
publication of which I shall *cqucst«thc judgment both of a 
publisher and a friend. A very obvious question would be 
Will they sell* or not ? Subjoined is a list of books, which I 
wish you to sdhd to me*vcry soon. I am determined to apjlly 
myself to a study tha? is hateful and disgusting to my *vcry 
soul, but which is above all studies necessary to him who 
would be listened to sis a mender of antiquated abuses—I 
mean, that record of crimes aiftl miseries—history, you see 
that the metaphysical works, aftpr which my heart hankers, 
are npt numerous. In this list, one thing will you take care 
of for me, that the standard and reputable works on history, 
etc., be of the cheapest jjossible editions ; with respect to the 
mctaphysicaj works, I am less scrupulous. Spinoza you may, 
or may not, be able to obtain. Kant is translated into I-atin 
by some Englishman ’. . ' 

Bysshe did not begin to learn the C.crman language until 
the year 1815. * 

' I would prefer that the Greek Classics should have I-a tin, 
or English translations printed opposite; if they arc 110^ to 
be obtained thus, they yiust be sent otherwise. Mrs. Shelley 
is attacking Latin with * considerable resolution, and can 
already read many odes in Horacfc * 

There follows, by way of postcripl*, a^long list of standard 
historical works, a few on physics and metaphysics, and four 
venerated names, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Plutarch, ‘ with translations in Latin or English subjoined. 

To these, which will takfe some stiff reading, you ituiy add 
anything new, that you conceive of sufficient worth CJh 
the shortest day, the 2tst of December, he writes to London 
for ‘ Marcus Antoninus, Seneca, jyid Plato; the last atfthor 
with a translation \ * 

It did not transpire, whether Shelley had any personal inter* 
view, with William Godwin during his brief visit to Londea 
in November; the proceedings of my friend were shrouded in 
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his habitual mystery, and his hasty sJx d devious footsteps 
seldom left any traces behind him; it was not otherwise, 
than if he had been walking upon the surface of the sea. 
According to ordinary rules, one w-ould infer that Bysshe 
called upon him, and offered somy explanation, or apology, 
r for having left his visitor so strangely in the lurch at Ly- 
mouth. But an inspired poet is not governed by ordinary 
rules, and there is no indication in William Godwin’s letter 
of their having as yet met. Possibly the flight from Ly- 
mouth was too outrageor s a slight to be expiated by an early 
exposition of motives face to face with a lover of wisdom for 
its own sake, however meek and mild he might be. It is 
certain, that William Godwin had no large sums of money at 
his disposal, wherewith the favourite sjx culation of the moment 
might have been aided, nor was he an adept in the science of 
banking out the sea, so that in the present emergency his 
counsels would have availed-little. Besides, a permanent 
residence in London was then contemplated as being about 
to commence immediately, and personal acquaintance might 
naturally and conveniently be postponed until a frequent and 
familiar intercourse might be carried on without interruption. 

William Godwin’s letter to Shelley is dated the loth of 
December, 1812. It treats of tl>c study of history ; and 
' although the latter part is wanting, the fragment is of con¬ 
siderable length, and therefore it must be passed over, at least, 
for the present. Nevertheless, it is worthy of attention; 
of more attention than the young historical student appears 
to have bestowed upon it, whose reading was not influenced 
in any the smallest degree by advice humbly and urgently 
demanded. 

The year 1813 opens at Tanyrallt with this extract from a 
letter of the 2nd of January : 

‘ On reflection, I feel rather chagrined that I excepted 
against the Georgies. I .fear it may withhold your hand, when 
you would otherwise send me some really valuable work. I 
assure you I am quite reconciled to Professor Martyn. Harriet 
will probably derive some assistance from his translation, 
when she has mastered Horace. Now to answer your ques¬ 
tions. The Traclalus Polemicopoliticus and the Opera Post - 
huma of Spinoza will fully suffice, at least, for the present. 
With regard to Kant, there is a work of his, and, as I judged, 
the only one, which has been translated into Latin by some 
Doctor. This, which is his most celebrated work, is the 
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only one I require; ^id I have no choice between a Latih, 
a French, and an EngJislf translation. My poems will, I fear, 
stand the criticism even of friendshfp; some of the latter 
ones have the merit of conveying a meaning in every* word, 
and all are faithffil pictures of my feelings at the time of writ¬ 
ing them. But they are,* in a gtcat measure, abrupt and, 
obscure—all breathing hatred of despotism and bigotry; 
but, I think, not too openly for publication. . Ono fault they 
are indisputably exempt from, that of being a volume of 
fashionable literature. I doubt not J>ut some friendly hand 
will clip the wings of my* Pegasus considerably. Small 
Christmas, or # Eastcr, Offerings of a neat little book have fre¬ 
quently a surprising effect. The Emperors of China seem.to 
form a singular cxceptjpn to the usual doltishness of the regal 
race. I sympathize with his Imperial Majesty , 

What tills compliment to the Emperor of China relates tfl 
does not appear. . 

‘ Harriet, her sister, and myself hope to see somft of our 
friends here early in the spring *. 

Thfc early spring will speak for itself, and will tell its own 
tale. On the 26th of January, he writes from Tanyrallt, 
Trcmadoc. 

‘ The therlnomcter is twelve degrees below freezing ; this 
is Russian cold ! I am provoked by the stupidity of the people 
who were to send the box, etc., etc.’ * 

But on the manifold inconveniences of a residence in the 
wilderness it is needless to expatiate. 

‘ I certainly wish to have all Kant’s worlAs. My question 
concerning the Encyclopidie was more of curiosity than 
want ’. ' • 

This kind of liberal curiosity may be easily gratified in, 
London, but not at Trcmadoc. .* 

‘ I expect to have Queen Mab and> the other jxrems finished 
by March. Queen Mab will be in ten cantos, and will contain 
about 2,8cx> lines ; the other pocVns* contain probably as 
much more. The notes io Queen Mab will lx 1 tong philo¬ 
sophical ; I shall take that opportunity, which I judge to J>e , 
a safe one, of submitting for public discussion principles of 
reformation, which I decline to do syilogisiically i» the: poem. 
■A poem very didactic is, I think, ^cry stupid. 1 do not think 
that Sir William Drummond's arguments have much weight. 
His CEdipus Judaicus has completely failed in making me a 
convert ’. * 
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To proceed with the extracts from gihelley’s letters. He 

writes thus from Wales.on the 19th of February : 

* Yoji would very much oblige me if you would collect all 
possible documents on the Precession of tjie Equinoxes, as 
also anything that may throw light upon the question of, 
whether or not the position of the Earth on its poles is not 
yearly becoming less oblique. It is an astronomical affair 
His attention had probably been called to equinoctial con¬ 
siderations by Sir William Drummond and other writers of 
the same stamp ; however, this might be, the astronomical 
affair and the extensive commission to which it gave occasion, 
would certainly puzzle the brains of a correspondent as far 
advanced in astronomy, as a Carnarvonshire squire., 

Dsy Drummond’s CEdipus is altogether unreadable; but 
Yolncy’sr Ruins was one of Harriet’s text-books, which she 
used to read aloud for our instruction and edification. 

‘Queen Mab,’he continues, ' is finished and transcribed. I 
am now preparing the notes, which shall be very long and 
philosophical. It will be received with the other poems : I 
should tliink, that the whole should form one volume: but 
of that we can speak hereafter. As to the French Encyclo- 
ptdie, it is a book, which I am desirous, very desirous, of 
possessing. And if I could get a.few months’ credit (being 
present rather low in cash), I should very much desire to have 
it. How long will the poems be printing after they have been 
received ? ’ " 

‘ Excuse the earnestness of the first part of my letter. I feel 
warmly on this subject, and I flatter myself, that so long as 
your own independence and liberty remain uncompromised, 
you are' inclined to second my desires’. 

Of the earnestness which he seeks to excuse, the first 
sentence of the letter will afford a specimen • ‘ 1 am boiling 
with indignation at the horrible injustice and tyranny of the 
sentence pronounced on the editor of the Examiner and his 
brother,: and it is on this subject that I write to you. Surely 
the seal-'of abjectness and slavery is indelibly stamped upon 
thte character of England ’. 

After a further display of very excusable earnestness, he 
proposes that a public subscription to pay the fine imposed 
be set on foot, and with this unbounded, and too often incon¬ 
siderate, liberality, he sends twenty pounds as his own con¬ 
tribution, should the project be adopted. 

A pert journalist had presumed to call a very important 
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personage * a* Adonis'*of sixty and had even ventured to 
charge him with beinj; *fat ’; whereas the Adonis was dis¬ 
posed to sink his age, and to esteem his figure as eminently 
correct, and in iljS fulness graceful. The author lying always 
under the stern necessity jf saying something every week to 
the purpose, if possible, and relevant to the passing concerns • 
of the day, or at all events of saying something to fill up lys 
paper; in addition to the imputation of corpulency with’its 
attendant jests, had discoursed of the ordinary topics of cen¬ 
sure, which in those times.werg thought to be intimately 
connected with the name of that personage. He might never 
be mentioned, indeed by his former adherents without some 
reference to these; without reiterating the old complaiAt, 
that the monarch had turned the tables and his own back, a 
broad fat back it was affirmed to be in this instance, u]K>n thg 
associates and bottle-holders of the heir-apparent. In this 
respect the article complained t>f luid not gone, it was freePy 
acknowledged, beyond the propej limits of sound wliig doc¬ 
trines, and constitutional scurrility ; but it had pronounced 
him to be a fat old man.. This was saucy, and peculiarly 
offensive to a ruler, who was resolved to be still reputed a slim 
slcndcr-waistcd youth. 

It might well be, that tihe' personal ridicule was reprehen¬ 
sible to a certain extent, but most assuredly it was foolish to 
be so deeply offended at it. It was childish to own so much 
displeasure, and preposterous to file a criminal information 
in such a* case. It is hard to believe, that a public prosecutor 
could have been found indiscreet enough to disgrace himself 
and liis office by taking up seriously so absurd a matter^—to 
comprehend, how the defence could hive been so conducted, 
and a jury packed, w tliat a verdiot of guilty could have been 
procured. A fine of fifty pounds 'hnjjoscd uj>on the Con¬ 
victed defendants, or a month's irrfprifonmcnt, would have 
been a moderate and sufficient punishment; a mark of dis¬ 
approbation fully adequate to the offence, such as^it was. 

A fine of one thousand pounds, and the incalccration of two 
persons for two years, appeared to be a measure of outragccAss 
and stolid vengeance, too insane to be awarded by the slowest 
of judges, and of too manifest and patent a tendency to bring 
the administration of criminal justice into utter and univer? 
sal contempt. 

It is said to be a question of what wood Mercuries oujjht 
to be Aade; but there could be no question, after this frantic 
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sentence, ‘whether -successful advocates, who had turned 
trading politicians, were the proper material out of which to 
construct a bench of judges. Moreover, it seems quite incre¬ 
dibly, that the royal prerogative of mercy did not interpose to 
remedy the wrong, and to soothe , the shocked and irritated 
feelings of the public, by remitting the greater part of the 
njonstrous punishment. 

The libel possibly was blamcable ; the prosecution, the per¬ 
secution, and rigorous condemnation were altogether indefen¬ 
sible. However, it was /i paltry, pitiful affair on both sides, 
and in every point of view. It was party spite against party 
spite, and nothing more. It was in its origin $nd nature an 
attempt to annoy political opponents,; and in its results the 
insulting aggressors, political assailants, had the worst of it. 
Consequently there was nothing in the transaction to cause 
indignation, a virtuous indignation, to boil over. A lower 
temperature, than 212°, on a philosopher’s thermometer 
would have indicated warmth of displeasure equal to censure 
adequately tho injustice and tyranny of an improper and 
impolitic severity. The fancy qf a sensitive, imaginative 
young poet surely runs riot, when he writes to his 
correspondent of ‘ the great debt of obligation, which the 
people of England owe to a* good, brave, enlightened 
man, to the champion of their liberties and virtues, which if 
they hesitate to pay, they are dead, cold, stony-hearted, and 
insensible, and brutalized by centuries of unremitting bondage. 
The great debt being in truth, that the champion of liberty 
and virtue had called somebody, or other, ‘a fat Adonis of 
sixty ', in order that he might sell his journal, divert his 
readers and please the' political adventurers of his own party, 
who might, or might not,-feel themselves bound in gratitude 
to otand by him, to compensate his losses and sufferings, and 
to be substantially thankful for having afforded them so good 
a grievance, as the severe sentence, which sent him, for his 
impertinence, to tarry an unreasonably long time in a prison 
in Horsemongcr Lane. But a scholar, a poet and a gentle¬ 
man should scorn such trash; he ought not to be caught by 
so poor a bait. 

A strartge epistle, of which a copy in Mrs. Shelley’s writing 
Iras lately been placed in- my hands, may be conveniently 
introduced and noticed in this place, as being connected with 
tips subject, although it was written two years before, during 
our residence at Oxford. 
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What the triumph, so ^highly prized by men of liberality, 
on the occasion of which his sinccrcst congratulations were 
offered, really was, does not appear, not is it material to inquire. 
It was probably ^pmc success of journalism, in truth interest¬ 
ing only to journalists ; tq ‘ the fearless enlighteners of the 
public mind ’, as they are laughably, but not ironically styled. ' 
However, it is unnecessary to discuss such lofty themes. TJje 
letteris curious.because it presents one of the very few instances 
in which he appeared to have contemplated the contingency 
of sitting in parliament. I le, coirynixily shrank with dismay 
and horror from every proposal of that kind, when it was 
made to him by his father and other members of bis family, 
or by tlvp Duke of NorSolk. But 1 apprehend, that he con¬ 
templated it only for U moment, during the brief dream, in 
which he penned this fanciful anil whimsical effusk/n : this, 
vision of want of judgment. The Abbe Barruel’s History of 
Jacobinism was a favourite boo A at college, he went tjirough 
the four volumes again and ag.-yn, swallowing with eager 
crcduljty the fictions and exaggerations of that readily believ¬ 
ing, or readily inventing author. He used to read aloud to 
me with rapturous enthusiasm the wondrous tales of Herman 
Illuminati : gmd he was disapjxiintcd, sometimes even dis¬ 
pleased, when I expressed doubt or disbelief. 

The staple end of the letter of the 2nd of March ii\ some 
crude notion of applying the machinery of llluminisin to 
establish on a firm basis thfc rational liberty of the press ; or 
perhaps the unrestrained licence of flippant journalism. The 
same letter also illustrates in a striking manner Bysshe’s 
perilous propensity, by .writing to t^icm with effusion, of 
making the acquaintance of persons of some notoriety, but 
of whose character, and habits b f, life lie knew nothing 
whatever. '* 

His introduction of himself to William Godwin, a remarkable 
example of this very unusual course,of proceeding, has been 
already fully detailed. This practice surely is imprudent 
and improper ; it is certainly unnecessary, for it it.always 
easy to be personally presented, or made known by lettc*r, 
through the intervention of a common acquaintance. Besides, 
there is something ridiculous in so, abrupt anil hasty a step; 
it too nearly resembles dealing through an advertisement in 
the Times. 

Wanted a good, plain cook ; or housekeeper to a single 
gentleman—wanted a philosopher; a profound one, who ia a 
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friend to liberty, will be preferred. If any feartess enlightener 
of the public mind will apply at the butter shop, he will hear 
of something to his advantage. 

The truth is, my poor friend knew well r that it was quite 
wrong, because he never communicated his intentions to 
myself, or to any of his friends; he never told me what he 
had done, being unquestionably ashamed of his precipitancy ; 
he never showed me the letter, or the answer to it, if he ever 
received one. Now for the letter, which I never read until 
very recently. 


'University Coli.eue, Oxford, March z, 1811. 

° Sir, 

■ Permit me, although a strange';-, to offer my sincerest 
^congratulations on the occasion of that triumph so highly to 
prized by men of liberality ; permit me also to submit to 
your consideration, as one of the most fearless enlighteners 
of the public mind at the present time, a scheme of mutual 
safety and mutual indemnification for men of public spirit 
and principle, which if carried into effect, would evidently be 
productive of incalculable advantages: of the scheme the 
following is an address to the public, the proposal for a meet¬ 
ing, and it shall be modified according to your judgment, if 
you wjll do me the honour to consider the point. 

The ultimate intention of my aim is to induce a meeting of 
such enlightened and unprejudiced'mcmbers of the community, 
whose independent principles expose them to evils which 
mif’ht thus become alleviated ; and to form a methodical 
society, which should l^c organized so, as to resist the coalition 
of the enemies of liberty, which at present renders any expres¬ 
sion of opinion on matters of policy dangerous to individuals. 
It 'lias been for want of'societies of this nature, that corrup¬ 
tion has attained the height at which we now behold it; nor 
can any of us bear in mind the very great influence, which 
some years since was gained by Illuminism, without con¬ 
sidering; that a society of equal extedt might establish national 
liberty on as firm a basis, as that which would have-supported 
the visionary schemes of a completely equalized community. 

Although perfectly unacquainted with you privately, I 
address you as a common* friend to liberty, t h i nk i n g that in 
cases of this urgency and importance, etiquette ought not to 
st^nd in the way of usefulness. . 

My father is in parliament, and on attaining twenty-one, I 
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shall in all probability fijl his vacant seat. On account of 
the responsibility, to which my residence in the University 
subjects me, I, of course, dare not publicly avow all I Jhink, 
but the time will cpme, when I hope, that my every endeavour, 
insufficient as this may be 0 will bc t directed to the advance¬ 
ment of liberty. 

I remain, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

P. B. Shelley. 

To Leigh Hunt. 

In the coursp of the winter, 1812-1813, I received several 
letters ‘frbrn my young friends at Tanyrallt. 

I have found three from Bysshe : they arc most interest¬ 
ing. I present them together, being unwilling to interrupt’ 
the series of extracts from his communications with other 
correspondents. * 


Tanyrallt, Dec. 3. 1812. 

My hear Friend, 

Your letter begins with the Duke of Norfolk. I stared, 
when I saw his name ; froxi the very moment I parted from 
you to the moment of the receipt of your letter, 1 had thought 
no more of the Duke of Norfolk than of the man in the moon. 

V 

I will this instant sit down! and do penance for my involun¬ 
tary crime by writing a long and wheedling letter to his Grace, 
and you shall be duly informed of the success of the experi¬ 
ment. I have no hopcs„ however, of pending my father, 1>ut 
by the mere force of gross’interest, and therefore suj>po8e it 
equally impossible, that he should t'otpe to terms before I am * 
of age, as that he should hold out at the expiration of my min¬ 
ority. Be it as it may, I will give him a fair chance. I will 
put on my most good-humoured and conciliatory countenance, 
which Heaven knows, will in this case have something of the 
Grimgriffinhoff in it aftcV all. When I see him, though I 
shall say the civilest things imaginable, yet I shall not lodk 
as if I liked him, because I do not like him. 

You think, that, because your reasonings on the subject of 
moral and political science have Ic'd you wide of me, you are 
regarded by me with less complacency; but good intention 
is the essence of merit, and any qualification so involuntary 
as belief, or opinion, is surely a defective standard, by which 
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to measure out esteem. It is only f when conviction is influ¬ 
enced by debasing and unworthy motives, that it becomes in 
any dpgree criminal. 

Of such motives I do not accuse you, and y,ou appear tainted 
with some portion of that ^llibcrabty, of which you indirectly 
accuse me, by the very spirit of suspicion, which produces 
that accusation. 

You misinterpret my feelings on the state of the moral 
world, when you suppose that the bigotry of commonplace 
republicanism, or the violence o* faction, enters into them at 
all. 

I certainly am a very resolved republican (if the word 
applies), and a determined sceptic ; but although, I, think 
their reasonings very defective, I am r clearly aware that the 
noblest leclings might conduct some few reflecting minds to 
Aristocracy and Episcopacy. Ilumc certainly was an 
aristocrat, and Locke was a zealous Christian. 

The Brown Demon, as we. call our late tormentor and school¬ 
mistress, must receive her stipend. I pay it with a heavy 
heart and an unwilling hand ; but it must be so. She was 
deprived by our misjudging haste of a situation, where she 
was going on smoothly : and now she says, that her reputa¬ 
tion is gone, her health ruined, her peace of mind destroyed 
by my barbarity ; a complete victim to all the woes mental 
and bodily, that heroine ever suffered : This is not all fact ; 
but certainly she is embarrassed And jxior, and we being in 
some degree th<- cause, we ought to obviate it. She is an 
artful, superficial, ugly, hcrmaphroditical beast of a woman, 
and my astonishment at my fatuity inconsistency, and bad 
taste Was never so great, as after living four months with her 
as an inmate. What would Hell be, wore such a woman in 
Heaven ? 

The society in Wales is very stupid. They are all aristocrats 
and saints : but that, I tell you, 'I do not mind in the least : 
the unp'easant wart of the business is, that they hunt people 
to deatlf, who are not so likewise. 1 

“Miss Westbrook is perfectly well ; Harriet unites with me 
in wishing you all possible good, and I am your very sincere 
frienli, 

Percy B. Shelley. 

Write soon, for your letters amnsc us ALL. 

To T. J. H. 
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Tanyrallt, Dec. 27, 1812. 

My dear Friend, 

Your letter to Harriet contains sonic hints of the.possi¬ 
bility of your beyig at leisure in a short time. I sincerely 
hope that your schemes wiil allow visit to Tanyrallt. The 
advantage of a mail within seventeen miles would entirely 
obviate any hitch in the affair. We all anxiously wish ye.**' 
would come, and hope that your hint was something better 
than a mere lure for the opportunity of refusal. 

We are all surprised at tho complaints of cold which issue 
from London. For a day or two, indeed, it bit a little in the 
first of the morning, but nothing more. 

Believe me that I sympathize in your feelings on Buona¬ 
parte and Peace, very ’warmly. Buonaparte is a person to 
whom I have a very great objection ; he is to me a’ hateful* 
and despicable being. He is seduced by the grossest and mo<£ 
vulgar ambition into actions which only differ from Miosc of 
pirates by virtue of tho number pf men and the variety of 
resources under his command. His talents appear to me 
altogether contemptible ami commonplace ; incapable as ho 
is of comparing connectedly the most obvious propositions, 
or relishing miv pleasure truly enrapturing. Excepting.Lord 
Castlercagh, you could not have mentioned any character but 
Buonaparte whom I contemn and ahbor more vehemently. 
With respect to those victories in the North ; i(, they tend 
towards peace, they are good ; if otherwise, they are bad. 
This is the standard by which T shall ultimately measure my 
approbation of them. At the same time, T cannot but,,say 
that the first impression, which they lyado on me was one of 
horror and regret. ‘ 

Brougham’s defence was certainly not so good as it might 
have been ; it was fettered by the jrlafc wherein he stood. 
Entire liberty of sj>eech was denied. He could not s|>oak 
treason; he could not commit a libct; and therefore his 
client was not to be defended on the basis of rryiral tritXi . He 
was compelled to hesitate when truth was rising to lAs lijwj ; 
he could utter that which he did utter only by circumlocution 
and irony. The speech of the Solicitor-General aij|>carcd to 
me the consummation of all shameless insolence, and the 
address of Lord Ellcnborough so ’barefaced a piece of time¬ 
servingness, that I am sure his heart must have laughed at his 
lips as he pronounced it. 

I have as yet received no answer from the Duke of Norfolk. 
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I scarcely expect one. I do not see that it is the interest of 
my father ■to come to terms during my non-age ; perhaps even 
not after. Do you know, I cannot prevail upon myself to 
care much about it. Harriet is very happy as wc are ; and 
I am very happy. I question if intimacy with my relations 
1 would add at all to our tranquillity. They would be plotting 
•«s^l playing the devil, or showing us to some people who would 
do so ; or they would be dull ; or they would take stupid likes 
or dislikes, and they certainly might cramp our liberty of 
movement. In fact, I kav« written to the Duke. I can Say 
to my conscience, ‘ I have done "hiy best ’ ; but I shall not be 
very unhappy, if I fail. * 

T continue vegetable ; Harriet means to be slightly animal, 
until the arrival of Spring. My health is much improved by 
it ; thoftgh partly perhaps by my removal from your nerve- 
rpeking and spirit-quelling metropolis. 

Wo asc divided between two opinions : Whether you really 
will allow 11s the heartfelt,.,pleasure of seeing you here this 
winter : or whether your suggestion was a quiz. , 

My dcaf'Triend, I remain, 

Yours very affectionately, 

Percy B„ Shelley. 

To T. J. H. 

Tanyrai.lt, Feb. 7, 1813. 

Mv pear Friend, 

I have J>een teased to death for the last fortnight. 
Had you known the variety of the discomfitures I have .under¬ 
gone. you would attribute my silence,to anything but unkind¬ 
ness on-neglect. I allude to the entbankment affairs, in which 
I thoughtlessly engager^; 'for when I come home to Harriet, 
I am the happiest of the happy. I forget whether I have 
expressed to you the pleasure which you know I must feel at 
your visit in March. ^1 liope it will lx* early in the month, and 
that yqj» will arrange matters so in London, that it may be 
protracted to tlic utmost possible length. 

' We simple people live here in a cottage extensive and tasty 
enough for the villa of an Italian Prince. The rent, as you 
may' conceive, is large, but it is an object with us that they 
allow it to remain unpaid fill I am of age. 

What said Harriet of America ? 

„You must take your place in the mail as far as Capel Cerrig, 
and inform me of the time you mean to be there, and I will 
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meet you. I* do not th^ik that you have ever visited this 
part of North Wales. The scenery is more strikingly grand 
in the way from Capol Cerrig to our house than ever I beheld. 
The road passes at the foot of Snowdon ; all around you ’see 
lofty mountain peaks, lifting their summits far above the ( 
clouds, wildly wooded valleys below, and dark tarns reflecting 
every tint and shape of the scenery above them. The rowfls 
are tremendously rough ; I shall bring a horse for you, as you 
will then be better able to see the country than when jumbled 
in a chaise. ' ■* * 

Mab has gone on but slowly, although she is nearly finished. 
They have te;£sed me out of all poetry. With some restric¬ 
tions, I have taken your advice, though I have not Ix-en able 
to bring myself to rhyme. The didactic is in hlanjc heroic 
verse, and the descriptive in blank lyrical measure. If an* 
authority is of any weight in, support of this singularity, 
Milton’s Samson .Jgonisles, the Greek Choruses, and (foil will 
laugh) Southey’s Thalaha may lx- adduced. I have seen your 
last lotter to Harriet. She will answer it by next jx>st. I 
need not say that your lettefs delight me, but all your princi¬ 
ples do not. The species of pride which you love to encourage 
appears to m* incapable of Ix-aring the test of reason. Now, 
do not tell me that Rcasort is a cold and insensible arbiter. 
Reason is only an assemblage of our latter feelings jffissinn 
considered under a jieculiar mode of its operation. This 
chivalric pride, although of excellent use in an age of Vanda¬ 
lism and brutality, is unworthy of the nineteenth century. 

A more elevated spirit has begun to diffuse itself, which, with¬ 
out deducting from the wajrmth of low, or the constancy of 
friendship, reconciles all private feelings to public utility, and 
scarce suffers true fission and true Reason to continue »at 
war. Pride mistakes a desire of being esteemed for that of 
being really estimable. I scarce think that the mock humility 
of ecclesiastical hypocrisy is more degrading and blind. I 
remember when over our Oxford fire we used todiscnsxfarious 
subjects ; fancy me present with you in spirit, and owl? ‘ ho'tr 
vain is human pride ! ’ Perhaps you will say that my Republi¬ 
canism is proud ; it certainly is far removed from pot-house 
democracy, and knows with what'smile to hear the servile 
applauses of an inconsistent mob. Hut though its cheeks 
could feel without a blush the hand of insult strike, its soul 
would shrink neither from the scaffold nor the stake, nor frorfi 
those deeds and habits which arc obnoxious to slaves in power. 

• C C 
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My Republicanism, it is true, would bear -with an aristocracy 
of chivalry and refinement before an aristocracy of commerce 
and vulgarity ; not, however, from pride, but because the 
onfe I consider as approaching most nearly te> what man ought 
to be. So much for Pride ! 

Since I wrote the above, I have finished the rough sketch 
W ,my poem. As I have not abated an iota of the infidelity 
or cosmopolicy of it, sufficient will remain, exclusively of 
innumerable faults, invisible to partial eyes,, to make it very 
unpopular. Like all egotists, *1 shall console myself with 
what I may call, if I please, the suffrages of the chosen few, 
■vgho can think and feel, or of those friends whose personal 
partialities may blind them to all defects. I mean to subjoin 
copious philosophical notes. f * 

* Harriet has a bold scheme of writing you a Latin letter. 
< T f you have an Ovid’s Metamorphoses, she will thank you to 
bring ic. I do not teach her grammatically, but by the less 
laborious method of teaching her the English of Latin words, 
intending afterwards to give her a general idea of grammar. 
She unites with me in all kindest wishes. 


To T. J. H. 


CHAPTER XX 

I had promised to visit my young friends in their wilderness 
during the Spttng Circuit ; that is to say, at the beginning of 
March ; in about a month from the date of Bysshe’s last 
letter. It would have been a great pleasure to have met 
again ; to have spent a .few pleasant weeks with them ; to 
ha»ve seen the famous embankment, and all the other wonders 
of nature and art, and. to have examined in a course of long 
walks, in company with my friend, that part of the Princi¬ 
pality, an interesting tract of country which I had never set 
eyes Upon. This project was rudely and abruptly put an end 
to by a very remarkable incident, if incident it may be called. 
Although I had known Bysshe intimately for three or four 
years, I .could still be surprised, and I was not a little sur¬ 
prised by a letter which I’ received one morning from Harriet. 
Frolicsome fairies, evil-disposed elves, spiteful spirits, and 
daring demons have been in all times the torment of the milk- 
inaid, the miner, the husbandman ; no calling, no trade, so 
mystery, no occupation has been exempt from their malignant 
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influence and \nischievoug interference ; even the quiet pur* 
suits of the recluse student are not privileged or protected 
from preternatural intromission and disturbance. I. have 
occupied the sarr^ dingy chambers in the Temple for some 
fifty years, and during the,lapse c£ half a century countless 
letters and papers of various kinds have been received and * 
suffered to accumulate there. Such of them as related jpf* 
matters of business were classed and tied up fn bundles, mid 
arranged under their proper heads ; but those which con¬ 
cerned private friendships and domestic affairs merely were 
put away without order and indiscriminately, as soon as each 
had been read nnd answered, where an answer was* required ; 
and the)* have* rarely been referred to subsequently, or dis¬ 
turbed. In locked drapers, desks, and closets, every letter, 
every scrap of paper, although covered thickly with dlast and* 
soot, and in utter confusion, must remain, a vast, rude, an^| 
undigested mass ; but still it must be in existence, and on a 
diligent search should undoubtedly be forthcoming. But it 
is not .so ; far otherwise ! When I undertook to write the 
life of my incomparable friond, my first care was to collect 
materials for the task. Accordingly, I spent several long and 
laborious day* in the painful office, painful in every way, of 
looking over my ample collections, and selecting from my 
several repositories whatever had any reference to the subject. 

I never had such dirty hands, or went through so filthy a job,, 
as when I made the retrosfwct of my past life. Besides, it 
was far too like the proceedings of the Day of. Judgment—of 
the great and terrible day, when the secrets of all hearts will 
be revealed—to be perfectly agreeable. Unavailing and 
painful regrets ; the revival of distressing, but forgotten, 
occurrences ; afflicting and mortifying recollections—a fresh * 
flood of the ebbed waters of a wide sift, of troubles. All this 
and more might have been borne, anti indeed was borne, but 
the harvest ought to have been as abundant as the toils of 
the labourer were heavy ; the crop disappointed me# The 
Cobbold had been there before me ; it seemed that the tiny 
subjects of Queen Mab had prevented me ; that they had 
previously rifled my long-neglected hoards. Shelley printed 
books that they might be pirated mercilessly ; he gave copies 
of them to his friends, or reserved them for himself, that they 
might be borrowed without notice, and never to be returned ; 
in one word—stolen. Everything referring -in any way im 
him, not under lock and key, was accounted derelict; it 
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became the property of the first occupant, until 1 he also should 
be stripped of it in turn: whatever had his mark upon it 
was outlawed—it bore a wolf’s head ! Of this ban I was 
fully sensible ; I had long felt the full ■vgeight of it; and 
therefore I had been the pore careful jealously to secure my 
" stores, to keep them in thick darkness and secrecy. It is 
' impossible to believe that anything has been actually lost; 

but certainly tVierc are many things upon which I am unable 
- at present to lay my hand. Hereafter, doubtless, they will 
turn up. The inconvenience is only temporary, but it is 
considerable. Some things I am unwilling to state, not having 
my vouchers by me ; other things, probably, 1iiave forgotten, 
l 5 ut may hope some day, on recovering my* papers, to be 
reminded of them, and that my mcmcfry will thus be refreshed. 

• I have' an uncertain, obscure, hazy recollection of having 
{separated, many years ago, Harriet’s letters from the others ; 

. for what purpose I do not remember—this is of little moment— 
neither can I remember where I deposited them, which is most 
unfortunate. 

It has been stated confidently; that Harriet Shelley always 
spelt her name Harriett, with a double (tt) at the end ; it is 
a trifling matter, indeed, but it is well to be cprrect even in 
trifles. I have seen many of herdetters, addressed to others, 
as well as to myself, but her Christian name never was spelt 
so—always Harriet. And Shelley, who frequently mentioned 
her in his letters and journals, hlways wrote Harriet. The 
only letters of Jicrs which I can meet with at present are three 
or^four, which I appear to have overlooked ; so that I may 
affirm, rather paradoxically, that I„have such of her letters 
as I Had lost, and I have lost those which I had. Amongst 
ttup letters missing is that which cut off* my promised*visit to 
Carnarvonshire. Hgw6vcr, I have been furnished with a 
letter to another party, in which the Hegira, the flight from 
Mecca—from Tanyrjilt, at least—is described, and the cause 
of their flighty The Pilgrim Good Intent withdrew hastily, 

f recipifatety, to Dublin, anil this is the strange story of his 
’rogress: 

Tanyrallt, March 3, 1813. 

£>EAh Sir, • 

I have just escajicd an atrocious assassination. O 
send the twenty pounds, if you have it 1 You will perhaps 
hear of me no more ! Your Friend, 

Percy Shelley. 
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Mr. Shelley *is so dreadfully nervous to-day, from being up 
all night, that I am afraid wliat he has written will alarm you 
very much. 

We intend to leave this place as soon as jiossible, as Our 
lives are not safe as long as we qmiain. It is no common 
robber we dread, but a jrerson who is actuated by revenge— 
who threatens my life and my sister's as well.. 

If you can send us the money, it will greatly add to our 
comfort. 


Sir, I remain. 

Your sincere 

To Mr? H. f., Londoh. 


Friend, 

11 . SlllU.I.l-V. 


13 a no on Ferry, March 6, 1813. 

Dear Sir, • % 

In the first stage of our journey towards Dublin we 
met with your letter ; the remittance rescued us from a situa¬ 
tion of peculiar perplexity. • 

I am now recovered from an illness brought on by watching, 
fatigue, and ajarm, and we are proceeding to Dublin to dissi¬ 
pate the unplcasing impressions associated with the self - of 
our alarm ; we expect to be there on the 8th ; you slial} Jicn 
hear the detail of our distresses. t 

The ball of the assassin’s pistol (he tired at me twice) |>ene* 
trated my nightgown, and pierced the wainsept. lie is yet 
undiscovered, though not unsuspected, as you will lea'” 
my next. 

Yours faithfully, 

* J’kkcv U. Siiki.lky. 

To Mr. If. T., London. * 

35, Cuff Street, Stei>iieji’s»Gkkkn, Duiu.in, 
March I.’, >1813. 

My wear Sir, 

We arrived here last Tuesday, after a nu>*t tedious 
passage of forty hours, during the whole of which atitnc .we 
were dreadfully ill. I’m afraid no Jlict will prevent us from 
the common lot of suffering when obliged to take a sea voyage. 

Mr. Shelley promised you a recital of the horrible events 
that caused us to leave Wales. I have undertaken the task? 
as 1 wish to spare him, in the present nervous state of his 
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health, everything that can recall ip his mini 
that night, which I will relate: 

On the night of the 26th February, we retired to bed between 
terf and eleven o’clock. We had been in bed about half-an- 
hour, when Mr. S. heard p, noise .proceeding from one of the 
parlours. He immediately went downstairs with two pistols 
Ti^ich he had loaded that night, expecting to have occasion 
for them. He went into the billiard-room, when he heard 
footsteps retreating ; he followed into another little room, 
which was called an office. <■ He'there saw a man in the act of 
quitting the room through a glass window which opened into 
the shrubbery j the man fired at Mr. S., which he avoided. 
Bysshe then fired ; but it flashed in the pan. ‘ The man then 
kndbked Bysshe down, and they struggled on the ground. 
'Bysshe then fired his second pistol, which he thought wounded 
him in the shoulder, as he uttered a shriek and got up, when 
he said* these words: ‘ By God, I will be revenged. I will 
murder your wife, and wi>l ravish your sister ! by God, I 
will be revenged 1 ’ He then fled, as we hoped, for the night. 
Our servants were not gone to b6d, but were just going, when 
this horrible affair happened. This was about eleven o'clock. 
We all assembled in the parlour, where we remained for two 
hours. Mr. S. then advised us*to retire, thinking it was 
impossible he would make a second attack. We left Bysshe 
■and our rpan-servant—who had only arrived that day, and 
who knew nothing of the house—to sit up. I had been in 
bed three houns when I heard a pistol go off. I immediately 
rap down stairs, when I perceived that Bysshe’s flannel gown 
had been shot through, and the window curtain. Bysshe 
had s 5 nt Daniel to see what hour it was ; when he heard a 
nqiso at the window: -he went there, and a man tMhist his 
arm through the glass 1 , and fired at him. Think Heaven ! 
the ball went through his gown, and he remained unhurt. 
Mr. S. happened to.stand sideways; had he stood fronting, 
the Ixil must.have killed him. Bysshe fired his pistol, but 
\t woirtcl not go off; he then aimed a bknV at him with an old 
sword, which we found in the house. The assassin attempted 
to get th£ sword from him, and just as he was pulling it away, 
Dan rushed into the room, when he made his escape. This 
was at four in the morning. It had been a most dreadful 
night ; the wind was as loud as thunder, and the rain de¬ 
scended in torrents. Nothing has been heard of him, and we 
have every reason to believe it was no stranger, as there is a 
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man of the name of Luson, who, the next tnorning that it 
happened, went and told the shopkeepers that it was a tale 
of Mr. Shelley s to impose upon them, that he might leave 
the country without paying his bills. This they believed, jind 
none of them attempted to do anything towards his discovery. 
We left Tanyrallt on Sunday, and* stayed, till everything was* 
ready for our leaving the place, at the house of the Solicitor 
General of the County, who lived seven miles from us. W&is 
Mr. Luson had been heard to say, that he was determined to 
drive us out of the country.. He ojjcc happened to get hold 
of a little pamphlet which Mr. S. had printed in Dublin. This 
he sent up tq Government; in fact, he was for .ever saying 
somethyig against us, and that because we were determined 
not to admit him to our house, because we had heard his 
character, and from acts of his, we found that he was malig¬ 
nant and cruel to the greatest degree. 

We experienced pleasure in iteading your letter, at.the tiifie 
when every one seemed to be plotting against us ; when those 
who, a few weeks'back, had been offering their services, shrunk 
from*the task, when called.upon in a moment like that. 

Mr. Shelley and my sister unite with me in kind regards ; 
whilst I remain. 

Yours truly, 

II. SlIKI.I.KY. 

To Mr. H. T., London. 

Dear Sir, 

Harriet related to you the mysterious events which 
caused our departure from Tanyrallt. I was at that tiiyc so 
nervous and unsettled as .to be wholly incapable of the task. 
By your kindness, we are relieved from all pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties. We only Wanted a little‘bseathing time, whicli^thc’ 
rapidity of our persecutions was uowiying to allow. I will 
readily repay the twenty pounds when I hear from my corre¬ 
spondent in London. • • 

Yours faitjifully, • 

Percy B. ShVlley^ 

To Mr. H. T. 

Harriet's letter to me was written from Tanyrtdlt, a day 
or two after the catastrophe ; it 4 x»rc an earlier date, but in 
other respects it was, to the best of my recollection, precisely 
similar, word for word, indeed, to her letter from Dublin^of 
the 12th of March. I have been informed, that she also sent 
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to other persons a narrative ol the nightly fear* in the same 

terms, writing descriptive circulars, and dispatching them in 
different directions. Persons acquainted with the localities 
and r with the circumstances, and who had carefully investi¬ 
gated the matter, were unanimous in the opinion, that no such 
eattempt was ever made. 1 never met with any person who 
■tjeUeved in it. I have heard other histories, alike apocryphal, 
of\ttacks made by the good people of North Wales upon 
persons of whose sentiments, religious or political, they were 
supposed to disapprove but tfye ale-bibbers and devourers 
of Welsh-rabbits are too wise, or two stolid, to care how much 
logic any rr\an may chop within the Principality, or how fine 
he* may chop it. What could the, quiet, sheep-bending, 
muttpn-cating, stocking-knitting folkr. in a secluded corner 
of Carnarvonshire care about an unread and unreadable 
pamphlet on Catholic claims and the wrongs of Ireland, pri¬ 
vately printed in Dublin ? Apollo, the shepherd, would not 
credit, tkat a simple pastoral race could murderously assault, 
and basely assassinate a brother shepherd. How could the 
countrymen of Talliessin and the other immortal bards perse¬ 
cute and expel from their land of poesy and song the special 
favourite and pet of the Aonian maids ? Neither Bysshe 
nor-Harriet ever spoke to me of tpe assassination ; and the 
f lovely Eliza observed on this subject, as on all others, her 
wonteef silence. There is certainly something fabulous and 
ifiythic, that carries us back to the earliest ages and infancy 
of ltomc, leaving us there amidst historical doubts, in the 
avowed determination of the Cambro-British Tarquin con¬ 
cerning her. Burglary, arson, murder, we can contemplate 
with dr3^ eyes : but to r&'vish a guardian angel! The thought 
,of such violation. could not possibly have entered into any 
head but her own ; her maidenly fears must have been sug¬ 
gested by an excess of virgin timidity. It is astonishing, 
indeed, that the good Harriet could so coolly repeat the vain 
threat. 

Dan \jfjw an emancipator and a philanthropist. This is 
, Iris' story; it is worthy to be told in an Irish melody, and 
sung to the harp of Erin. He had been apprehended for 
posting, distributing, or publishing printed papers, wanting 
the name of the printer ; convicted, and imprisoned. A good 
angel, although possibly a rebel angel, delivered Daniel from 
the lions* den. By paying the penalty for him, or by other 
hu&ane interposition, he was set free; and, marvellous to 
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relate, Bysshs took the released bill-sticker into his service. 
Dan was a-short, thickset, hard-featured man, of a pure 
Celtic type. He could not, or would not, speak, or 
understand, the English language, or comprehend anything 
whatever. They brought Jiim to London with them, in the 
following Spring, where I saw him*at a hotel, soon after their * 
arrival. Here the stupid, starved savage over-cat himself* 
to such a degree as to bring on a very severe, il not dangermis, 
illness. It was necessary to remove him to a hospital; and 
there, after much suffering, lie wps #t last cured, chiefly by 
the change of hospital diet from hotel fare. Bysshe was 
persuaded, with some difficulty, to part with him, Harriet 
declaring he was so faithful. For his health's sake, he whs 
remitted to Iris accustomed potatoes and butter-milk -♦the 


bog-trotter was trotted back to his native bogs ; a <falutarji 
precedent that might have been very extensively followed, 
and with the best results. * • 


What part this ruffian may l^ivc played in the strange 
scenes at Tanyrallt—for he was in the thick’ of them—it is 
hard \o conjecture ; whether lie had any strictly Hibernian 
objects of plunder and ordinary villany in view, which were 
accidentally frustrated ; or got up a nocturnal row for the 
purpose of displaying his fidelity ; or created the disturbance 
through a barbarian panic ; or was set on anti instructed by 1 
some moving power, to whom it was at heart to quit Wales 4 
and for some private end*to go again to Ireland—we may 
soon lose ourselves in conjectures, in vain and bootless con¬ 
jectures. One thing at least is certain, viz. that -Shelley was 
in a nervous, unsettled s^tatc, which was far more likely tft be 
the parent of imaginary aggressions, than the fruit and off¬ 
spring of a real attaek, on the mintl pf a man of remarkable • 
and unquestionable courage. He certainly never sjwke* of 
the murderous assault to me. With'regard to what he may 
have related to others, I can only sqy, that these assertions 
were the result of his being agitated witli fury, and possessed 
by the god; for we muJt speak poetically of a jx>«k And 
we may add, whatever the errors and failings of the Diville 
Poet may have been, womankind is too weak to bear a second 
Shelley 1 • * * 

A letter addressed to the agcnt*of Mr. Madocks relates to 
this attack. It is not dated, but it seems to have been written 
before they quitted Tanyrallt, and under a strong impression 
of the reality of a transaction of which the broken windows 
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of the house gave testimony, and bore indications, 
as follows: 


It was 


Hy dear Williams, 

I am surprised that the wretch who Attacked me has 
•not been heard of. Surely Inquiries have not been sufficiently 
Mineral, or particular ? 

BFr. Nanney requests that you will order that some boards 
should be nailed against the broken windows of Tanyrallt. 
We are in immediate lyant of # money. Could you borrow 
twenty-five pounds in my name, to pay my little debts ? I 
know your, brother could lend me that sum. # I think you 
could ask him on such an occasion .as this. , 

My dear Williams, you«> very truly, 

P. B. Shelley. 


CHAFfER XXI 


My promised visit to Tanyrallt was put an end to by the 
assassination. My young friends had gone to Ireland ; why 
they repaired to that country a ^econd time, 1* could never 
learn. As a compensation for the expected visit in Wales, 
I was*urgently required to join them in Dublin ; to remain 
there for a'week or ten days, and«having viewed that capital 
and its environs, to return with them to London, where they 
had determincif to reside permanently ; to live there indeed 
* fol* ever ’. It was the month of March, during the Spring 
Circuit, a period when Special pleaders, if not absolutely idle, 
- have comparatively little employment; and I could be spared 
at 'Chambers without inconvenience. I had made up my 
mind to travel at this season to the extreme parts of Carnar¬ 
vonshire, to undertake a long journey for no long visit; con¬ 
sequently, to extend' my western course to Dublin was not 
an alariving addition in distance, or' 1 trouble, to the trip origi¬ 
nally resolved' upon. • 

Although the metropolis of Ireland is not in any respect a 
first-rate city, it was still no doubt, in its decay, a more impor¬ 
tant and remarkable plaee than Tremadoc, of which the 
grandeur was incipient and future. I received two or three 
letters from my friends in Ireland, pressing me to come to 
them immediately, informing me how I was to proceed, and 
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where I should meet with them; and assuring me that they 
would anxiously wait for my coming, and would not leave 
Dublin until we could quit it together. These letters I can¬ 
not now find; J took them with me to serve as guides jn a 
strange land, and it is not .improbable that I lost them on the 
journey. * • 

There were in those days two mail-coaches to Holyhcadf 
one of them pursuing the route by Chester, find the othrf by 
Shrewsbury ; I secured an outside place by the former. At 
that time of life I was regardless of cold and exposure to the 
weather, but a friend to whom I communicated my projected 
expedition, compelled me to accept the loan of his box-coat, 
assuring me,‘that I should greatly need it by night at that 
season amongst the Welsh mountains. I took my seat on 
the box by the side of the coachman, and left London at nine 
o’clock on a dark, threatening night. 

We had not advanced far before rain began to fall, at first 
softly, and soon afterwards heavily. My friend's box-amt 
was .of frieze, of a soft spongy texture, an excellent defence 
against dry cold, but affording protection for a short time 
only against continuing rain, so that 1 was soon wet to tho 
skin. I seamed indeed to be more wet myself by reason of 
the wet rug, which I had pn, than I should have been without 
it: I appeared to be clothed in a full suit of wet sponge, b 
suppose we stopped for our meals in the anirse of the nigjit 
and on the following day,*but not often, and never for a long 
time. When and where we baited, I do ijpt remember. I 
remember nothing but wet and cold ; it continual always to 
rain, to rain from th<^ west, to raig in my face. Hcivcn’s 
water descended upon m£ hat; it ran from my hat down my 
neck ; it penetrated the thick softTcqat to my body ; it flowed ( 
copiously over my chilly hands. Issuing from the slcffvcs ; 
and flowing freely out of my trousers, *at the ankles, irrigated 
incessantly my benumbed feet; ai\d the cushion of the box, 
upon which I sat, and where all things were disagreeable, 
this was the most disagreeable thing of all, \>ccama#aturatcd 
with moisture, like a piece of turf newly dug out of a flodtted* 
bog. In those early and inhospitable ages no apron pro¬ 
tected the knees of the coachmdn and his assessor ; Muring 
my long and manifold journeys*on the outside of coaches I 
have frequently wondered, why there was no such defence, 
and I have greatly and vainly desiderated it; in this respect 
at least I was before my age! 
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' It is rather soft weather, gentleman !' said oflr other out¬ 
side passenger, who sat behind us on the roof. Hi was a tail, 
bony, red-haired Scot, to the full as wet as myself; about 
once- every hour he observed with much seriousness, and with 
the air of one who had mad6 an unexpected discovery, to the 
'coachmen and myself, 

'.It is rather soft weather, gentlemen !' 

' lv is, indeed ', I answered. 

1 Soft and be-’ exclaimed my friend on the right. 

A quarter of an hour'after his first remark our solemn 
fellow-passenger from the north ventured upon a second, 
uttering it also as if it were a novelty. 

“And it is not over-warm ! Not a' bit! ’ 

This was his whole stock of small tala. I recollect that-we 
remained 'some time at Chester to take supper ; and that the 
supper was nasty, and the inn dirty and disagreeable, and 
that there was much confusion, because the passengers by 
other coaches supped at the same time and in the same room. 

I, wet, mounted my wet seat again, sitting now by a rude 
companion, who was conspicuously a Welshman, and looked 
more like a shepherd than a coachman. We soon approached 
the mountains and the sea; and then, to solace my second 
night of travel, it began to rain in good earnest, and as if it 
liked it„and the heavier rain was rendered still more impres- 
siyc by a squally wind. But it made little difference to me ; 
I had been like a spout too long to" mind it: that the water 
ran along a good deal faster under my clothes, did not seem 
to be any concern of mine ! 

The guard told me, tljjit we were to, breakfast at Conway. 
This information comforted ; it promised warmth and refresh- 
( lncntj tho pleasing images and foretaste of warm tea, hot toast, 
and possibly of broiled meats, consoled me in passing through 
wind and rain, and the county of Flint. Fortunately, I did 
not yet know what a„brcakfast at Conway was. 

The C<v?nbrian coachman pulled up short at the mouth of 
a wide river, wild, rough, and stormy, as the sea itself, and 
the "sea was pouring into it with mad fury. Wc got into a 
boat, or rather the mail-coach was emptied of all its lumber, 
living, dead, and half-dead, mto a large ferry-boat; we had 
a rude and tedious passage across. When we were midway, 
they spoke of a fatal accident that had occurred there just a 
month before; that the ferry-boat was upset and the mail- 
guard drowned. 
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Twenty vSars afterwsyds, in 1833, I visited Conway again, 
being a Commissioner of Municipal Corporations, and I spoke 
of this occurrence to the Vicar; he took me into the church¬ 
yard, and pointq4 out to me the grave, tombstone, and epitaph 
of the unfortunate guard. . I have, travelled much by coaches ; 
and, therefore, I know, as well as any man, and to my sorrow?* 
what a bad breakfast is, and I assert with, the hard-eacn«n 
confidence of long and painful experience, tliat the bre;fxfast 
at Conway was never surpassed. Vile bread, vile butter, and 
the vilest tea ; we ordered other things, they readily promised 
to bring them, and they told us, growing impatient, that they 
were coming ^directly : but the guard came first, Sind gave us 
notice that tSie mail Was ready to start. • 

Our short stay at tltc wretched inn was rendered sti!l*more 
distasteful by the odious, discordant noise of a brawling Irish¬ 
man, who would keep on assuring everybody in a loud vqjce 
and an offensive brogue, that he was proud of his country: 
nobody noticed his vulgar clamour, but all persons present 
seemed to suspect that he was not so proud of it as he said 
he was. • 


Having affected us with notice, the guard set an example 
of promptitude by mounting the stern of the coach and sound¬ 
ing his horn. I ascended uncomfortcd to the temple of the 
winds and storms ; and it rained and blew harder andjiarder,* 
whilst we proceeded, as it were to do honour Jo the great 
mountain, Pcnmacnmawr,*and to the furious sea. Through 
flood, but not through fire, we advanced, an<4 reached another 
ferry, Bangor Ferry, across the Mcnai Straits. It was stormy, 
rough, and wild, but being farther inland, farther removed 
from the fierce sea, it was not so formidable as the iftouth of 
the river Conway. ‘Here we were* tumbled by rugged Welsh* a 
ferrymen, without ceremony, bag'*and baggage, mail bags 
and mail baggage, into a large boat; with the accustomed 
delicacy and attention of mail-coach travelling, of which the 
leading principle always was—-so that the m letter-bags and 
guard are safe, thfc passengers anil their effects may‘go to the 
devil 1 The wind and tide were unfavourable, anil the Channel * 
was rough; we were tossed up and down in our boat, and 
were a long time in crossing ; btH the boatmen pulled ‘hard, 
and we got to shore at last. * 

To take our places instantly, and to make the best of our 
way, for we were late: these were the orders, and they were 
obeyed. It was something to set foot in Druid-ridden Angfcaca 
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for the first time, to traverse the whole width of Mona; to 
see plainly with my own eyes that there was nothing what¬ 
ever to be seen. It was delightful to believe that I should 
800rt arrive at Holyhead—the Head it was called by general 
^consent. It would be impossible to embark in less than 
twenty minutes, a space of time amply sufficient for my pur- 
^>os", which was, the moment we drew up at the door of the 
inn, to march with my little portmanteau in my hand into a 
bedroom, and to fasten the door, to strip off with all speed 
my wet blanket, my coat} and all my wet clothes even to my 
wet skin, to tie them up in a dripping bundle, and to put on 
everything dry ; and going thus quite dry on board the packet, 
in a berth, on a bench, or upon the floor of the cabin, to sleep 
soundly, and as one would sleep after spending two long days, 
dhd two longer, sleepless nights in the rain, wind, and cold on 
the top of a coach. 

The anticipated pleasure was a full remuneration for my 
sufferings. My pleased fancy prompted that I was to awake 
somewhat late, to go at once upon the deck, and to behold the 
Green Isle, and the proud palace^ and tall spires of Dublin, 
so near to our cutter—that I might confidently expect, in 
two or three hours, to be seated at breakfast with Bysshe, and 
to be telling him my windy, watery tale. 

It rained during my transit over Anglesea, but modestly, 
os it ought + o rain in a flat country—as it might have rained 
at York, or in Middlesex. It was fair when we drew up before 
the door of thcrinn at Holyhead: we descended, and forth¬ 
with the merciless mail drove off. It was to proceed at once 
to the boat. All our luggage was to be put on board immedi¬ 
ately—frothing whatever could be taken out of the boat on 
any r ,pretence. Very well! my soul said td itself; I can change 
my clothes on board i the delay will not be great: in half an 
hour I shall be dry again, from head to foot! What a bless¬ 
ing ! 

We wore to dine directly, for it was late, and our time was 
shprt; find the moment we took our seats at the table, a waiter 
went round with a plate to collect our money; so we paid 
for tlje diiyier before we were permitted to eat it. The pro¬ 
visions looked well. There was a nice roast leg of mutton, 
mealy potatoes, and other things—all very tempting; but 
before anybody was helped the inexorable guard entered with 
our cruel sentence. We had not an instant to lose: the packet 
was just about to sail. 
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A waiter, who seemed to be a friend in need, took me aside, 
and told me, in confidence, that nothing was to be had on 
board the packet; no victuals were supplied ; nothing could 
be bought; and we might be a long time at sea ; therefdte I 
had better purchase the leg of njutton which had not been 
cut, and a loaf of bread, and he showed me a fine large loaf. * 
I paid an exorbitant price for them, and for a {jottle of sherry^; 
but I felt that I was perhaps redeeming my forfeited rife. 

I was then told, that I had not a moment to spare: I must 
run down to the boat as fast •as I coifld, or I should bo left be¬ 


hind. My friend indeed, the civil, compassionate waiter, 
assured me that he would take care that the leg of toutton and 
the loafj with the wine,’should be safely sent on board for me j 
I need not be under arfy apprehensions. I ran down t«J the 
boat, and was pushed into it. We were tossed about a good 
while by the white-headed wqves of St. George's Channel, 
on board the crowded boat, but the near prospect of dty cloth¬ 
ing, an abundant and excellent supper, to be eaten at my case 
and with the fullest leisure, and finally a good night’s rest, 
sleeping quietly in some waftn, snug corner, filled my fatigued 
brains with the most agreeable images. Had I been gently 
gliding down the smooth Cydnus, on board her golden galley, 
with the lovely Queen of Egypt, blessed by her favouring 
smiles, amidst the profuse and elegant luxury of Greece and 
of the East, I could not have felt a more lively conviction of 
impending happiness. We came alongside the dancing ves¬ 
sel : at one instant, our fickle boat would dive under its keel, 


and then it suddenly strove to dash bodily upon its tjeck. 
At a critical moment, roughly but skilfully, the helpless pas¬ 
sengers were thrust head-long, in the dark night, up \hc side 
of the packet, andwc'found ourselves staggering on the crowded,* 
moving, and slippery deck. The crew ycrc busy setting the 
sails, and everything was in orderly confusion. As soon as 
our good sloop was on her course and making way, there was 
peace on board. It then # appearcd to be practicable to stretch 
forth my hand, arid at once to grasp impending happtness., I 
meekly attempted to ask after my mutton and my sherry. 
Roast mutton and bottled sherry have no necessary 'Connection 
with the perilous navigation of ftje coasts of North Wales ; 

I met with little attention and no sympathy. However, I 
discovered, only too dearly, that there were no advices, and 
no effects. I then modestly demanded my portmanteau, that 
I might at least put off my wet garments, and thus enjoy 
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the poor satisfaction of enduring ..hunger for °(in indefinite 
period with a dry skin. The mail bags, the baggage of both 
the Irish mails, and the luggage of all the passengers on 
board, had been stowed away forwards ; ,my portmanteau 
was quite safe ; it would tje kept dry ; I might have it, when 
I landed ; the hatches had been fastened down ; it was 
rmf>ossible to break bulk. 

The night was dark and cloudy, the wind blew fresh and 
cold, but fortunately it was fair. I walked the deck all night, 
pacing backwards and fo. wards, in my wet clothes ; I was very 
cold and very hungry, chilled and famished ; but I marched 
on bravely; walking every step of the way, arfd as fast as I 
could, from the Head to Ireland. By the morning I was dry ; 
nor liad I ever felt any the least sickness, although the sea 
Was rough. The packet was much crowded ; there were 
several carriages on deck, and the persons who sat in them 
relieved* or amused, themselves by being sick out of the window. 
The cabin was filled with.vulgar, noisy people; crammed, 
indeed. I never once ventured to go below ; I took a survey of 
the place through the skylight, and that was enough ; I saw 
plainly that it would not do. Besides, to sleep in my rain- 
soaked raiment would have been imprudent. •* 

The next day, the third day of ray pilgrimage, was fine and 
dry ; the sky shone above me clear and bright ; the wind was 
less strong.* but it still blew cold, and I was more cold and 
hungry than ever. How I should have enjoyed a little break¬ 
fast, however homely ; a crust of brown bread and milk, skim 
millj, oatmeal porridge, cold cabbage, anything ; but no man 
gave unto me. There }yas a tall footman, in a purple livery, 
standing plate in hand by the open window of a purple coach ; 
*•1 ugidc a circuit, and took an observation; and I had the grati¬ 
fication to sec a bishop sipping hot chocolate out of a large 
china cup. It was pleasing to be assured that all meats and 
drinks had not entirely disappeared and vanished from the 
face of t';e earth,; and that one fellow-creature at least was well 
caj-cd for. I should have liked a little luncheon, an early 
dinner, the earlier the better ; and I eagerly desired to catch 
a glimpse of Ireland and of hope, but Ireland could not be seen. 
Presently some Irishman declared, that he saw the Wicklow 
Mountains, but others, his countrymen, rudely contradicted 
him, and said it was impossible ; so it was disputed for a long¬ 
time with much noise and vehemence and muttered threats, 
until the mountains were visible, .and so conspicuous that 
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there could bt no mistake no dispute, even amongst Irishmen, 
In the aiterjoon, we were in the Bay, at some point, of which I 
do not remember the name. *Thc captain and guard went on 
shore in a boat vyth the mail bags, leaving the poor passengers 
on board to settle it as we could. , 

The passengers, it has been said, paid the whole expense 
of the conveyance of letters, as well by the coaches as bv,th6 
packets, and yet they were too often treated with nejffect, 
occasionally with insolence, and sometimes, as in the present 
instance, even with cruelty. •Ourcaptain was a good seaman, 
without doubt, but he was disobliging : his crew took him 
for their patt*rn. Such of the sailors as deigned fo return an 
answer 4o our*question# did not know when we should land, 
and were proud to let ifc see that they did not care. A ge'ntle- 
man asked them to make a signal for a boat from shore : They 
had no right to make signals ! One man. less uncivil than tl»e 
rest, said, ‘ You nfake any signals you please yourselves, we 
will not prevent you ! ’ A passenger hung out a kind of 
flag it waved about, and for a time appeared to be disre¬ 
garded. At last there was h joyful cry of ‘ A lx>at ! a boat ! ’ 
and by-and-by a large boat, rowed by four men, came along¬ 
side. Two ijf the men stepped on deck : they would take 
us to some place ; it was five miles oil, but we must give 
them five shillings a-hcad. I gladly embraced the pr*|*>sal, 
and all the other passengers, who desired to gy on shore 
at that spot, at once absented. It seemed that all was 
arranged, wheyt a little Irishman advanced ; • No ! you shall 
not go on shore with these fellows ; not one of you. I am deter¬ 
mined. Blackguards, sooundrels, villains ; I will never stand 
quietly by and sec the gentlemen passengers by His Majesty’s 
Post-Office Packets *flccccd and scandalously plundered # by 
these exorbitant rascals. You shall* gy ashore, gentlemen ; 
you shall all go, but at your own price, not at theirs ! ’ He 
was a middle-aged man, thin, and of slio^f stature, and with an 
extremely Celtic face ; that is to say, lie lookcd^is if Instate had 
been broken to pieCcs, an?! the fragments had been piff hast jjy 
land carelessly together again, some bits not in their places, 
Bind the room of other lost pieces had been replaced by jjaint, 
nutty, and anything that was at* hand. He sjxikc with a 
powerful brogue, fluently, and even eloquently, and with 
Yiuch vigour, energy, and action ; but his language was violent 
lnd abusive. The men stood out for their price, but they were 
livil, respectful, humble. Four shillings and sixpence were 
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proposed and refused. Four shillings ? No ! Three shillings 
and sixpence ? The discussion seemed endless ; the men were 
not less dramatic than the principal disputant. It is of no 
usd; cast off the boat; let us go home 1 I 0 was taken in by 
, them, and dreading a still longer fast, and possibly another 
night on board, I said, * I will give you your price ; it is not 
Imreasonable ; I will give you your five shillings in hand, if 
youTike, only do not go ashore without me ! ’ 

‘ We will not go without you, sir; you may depend upon it 

The little disputant, Mia seemed to be a person in some 
authority by station, character, or office, gently put me aside. 

' The gefttleman is too kind to you, a great ueal. You are 
a°parcel of dirty villains ; you shall Aot have live shillings of 
his fnoney ; I will take care of that P' 

* ‘ The ’gentleman is very kind ; but we are poor men ; we 
have our bread to get ! ’ 

Two Hours, at least, were wasted thus in a violent and weari- 
' some dispute ; eventually it was arranged, that they were to 
put us on shore at two shillings a piece. And then we were 
all on board the boat and away in’a trice ; certainly they were 
very smart fellows. The little wrangler was to the full as 
noisy in the boat, as he had been in the packet ; he loudly 
vociferated, that two shillings a head was enough ; the rowers 
0 assented, and it seemed that we were all of one mind. 

• After we had made a mile, or so, of way, the brawling little 
fellow changed his tack. 

* Do they no* pull well ? Are they not fine fellows ? Did 
yoi^ ever see better rowing ? Are they not boys ? We must 
give them sixpence more. If they keep it up thus, it must 
be half-a-crown 1 ’ Never was there a smarter boat’s crew 
’ th^y were four fine young fellows ; nevcr’did men pull harder 
that was most manifest. 

Our friend, if such he is to be called, loudly renewed and 
repeated his admiration at intervals ; and at every burst of 
applauds he raised the price sixpence ; when we were a quarter 
of a mile from shore, the fare stood fixed at four shillings and 
sixpence, but suddenly the clamorous blockhead bellowed outs 

‘ I say, fads, can you hit it ? ’ 

' Oh, to be sure we can ! ’* 

' Well, then, if you hit it, you shall have your five shillings, 
without any abatement ’. 

*' Thank you, sir; thank you; thank your honour, kindly \ 

Accordingly, the head of the boat went bump against some 
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post at the kthding-place, and each of the gentlemen passen¬ 
gers, by Hi| Majesty’s Post-Office Packet, paid the dirty 
villains five shillings, the sum originally demanded. 

I did not catclj the name of the place where I landed ? it 
was at some distance, five miles, I think, from Dublin. I 
readily procured a car, and was jolted along a rough road 
and through ill-paved streets in the dusk. The driver did not,* 
or would not, know the situation of the inn, to which he^tvas 
to take me. When he was tired of driving me about, he stopped 
at the door of a hotel, and demanded much more than the 
sum agreed upon ; then a mighty contention arose, and an 
incredible number of persons took part in it. I was firm, ten¬ 
dering the apptointed fare. He consented in the end to ta*o 
it; and now for the firs#time a new difficulty arose, but which 
I had to encounter during the whole of my stay in Ireland.* 
I had no silver, no other moneyjndeed than one pound not^s 
of the Bank of England, and these were not available. "Change 
for one of them could not be obtained. My Autoincdon, in 
despair of getting payment, after various fruitless attempts 
to find shillings, or tenpenrties, proposed that I should give 
him an I O U for four shillings, on a slip of paj>er ; I did so. 

The inn was odious, the food abominable, the attendance 
intolerable ! It took a long time to get hold of a servant ; 
when he was caught, he promised civilly enough to do what was 
required ; he went away and paid no more attention to the, 
orders he had received. When he was apprehended again, 
which was not soon or easily effected, he ha<l forgotten all 
about the matter. To gpt anything to eat was difficulty to 
get anything fit to be <»tcn impossible. Slcej> after three 
nights watching under circumstances of extreme discomfdrt and 
vast fatigue was indispensable : a gftod night's rest was m^st 
desirable to one worn out and spent: iVi the morning I should 
certainly find the friends, to join whom ^ had endured such 
severe hardships. I resolved to go to bed at once ; to repose 
a few hours would suffice. Nevertheless, in tjiis simple, un¬ 
pretending arrangement I met with new and pcculiar'embaj- 
rassments. There was not a single-bedded room in the house ; 
all the sleeping rooms had two beds at the least. I could not 
have a room to myself ; and on farther debate I was made to 
understand, that I could not have even a whole bed to myself ; 
that I must make up my mind to receive a bedfellow, if need 
were. After much altercation I chose a bedroom with only 
, two beds in it, secretly determining to lock and bolt the door. 
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Being left alone, I went to secure ttye door, but It had neither 
lock, nor bolt, nor any effective latch, for that v|rs broken, so 
that the door must stand ajar. 

I was overcome with weariness and vexation, so T crept half- 
( undressed into one of the two beds, and fell suddenly into a 
deep sleep. I did not awake till morning ; it was quite light, 
'and I awoke with horror, expecting to find by my side some 
uncouth bedfellow, some big priest perhaps. It was no small 
relief to find that I was quite alone. Had I locked the door it 
would have been of no* avail, for a panel at the bottom was 
loose. Presently it was softly pushed aside, and a youth crept 
into the room. 

‘ What do you want, pray ? ’ , 

‘ i am the boy Pat, Mr. Hogg ; I have only come to clean 
your honour’s boots a bit ! ’ 

, He took them away, and I rose, and was soon engaged in 
shaving-a beard of four days' growth, when I heard a noise in my 
chamber. 

Some loose lx>ards in a corner of the room were thrust aside, 
and a man below began to bawl out lustily. I went to the 
hole in the floor, and inquired, what was the matter ? 

‘ Oh, I beg your honour’s pardon, I was not speaking to you ; 

• I am speaking to the gentleman upstairs ! ’ 

And he continued to call out louder than before, until at 
, ragged head appeared through a corresponding hole in the 

* ceiling, which I had not noticed. A long dialogue was carried 
on thus through my apartment between the two gentlemen in a 
vociferous manner ; they doubtless understood each other, 
but what they said wag unintelligible to me. 

The boy Pat did not bring my boots back ; to call him on the 
stairs was found to be useless by me persevering. I went down 
into a squalid coffee-room, and wasted my energies in fruitless 
e(forts to procure breakfast. There was one person in the 
room, anti he was at, breakfast—a grave, civil Scotchman. I 
compl.Vncd to him, that I could not get anything to eat. 

‘ You will never get anything, sir, for you do not know the 
house. If you choose to take your breakfast with me, you arc 
welcome. I know the house ! ’ 

I gladly acceded to his proposal, for I was famished : I 
had scarcely eaten at all—assuredly not to any good purpose— 
since I left I.ondon. I took a scat at his table, and fell to, 
like a starving man. There were cold fowls and boiled eggs, 
both excellent, and good bread : the other things were nasty. 
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He had moreVowls and eggs brought: by what magic ho affected 
it I could nit comprehend, but they were supplied liberally. 

I ate freely, and was filled and comforted. 

* I have often heard, sir, that Ireland is famous for its jnmltry, 
and such seems really to be the cjjjse, if these fowls are a fair t 
specimen 

‘ I never heard the remark before. 1 ha\e been all ovei* 
Ireland, and, now you have mentioned it, 1 feel that it fS so. 
They have fine fowls and good eggs everywhere 

' As you know the house, fierlutps? sir. you can get me my 
boots. The boy Pat took them away, ami will not bring them 
back again. Vou have done me one favour ; will* do you me 
another 4 ? ’ * * 

‘ Most willingly ! ’ 

The good genie then took ujHm him to procure my boots 
for me ; but all his powerful incantations were required 
to bring it about. With much trouble, the benevolcntScottish 
magician conjured up the boy Pat, who, constrained by the 
spells* brought at first a shoe and a bool ; then some odd 
boots, one of which was miite. I quickly seized it, and after¬ 
wards ho reluctantly produced the other. 

My kind preserver, fortunately for me, knew the house : he 
also knew Dublin, and pu* me in the way to find Stephen's 
Green, the address which Bysshe had given me. Stephen's 
Green is a larger and a harjdsomer square than Lincoln's Ina 
Fields, as the boastful Irish confidently assert. It is probably 
somewhat larger, but it is far less handsome :* there are grass 
fields in the middle of the square, with cows in them, ayd a 
thorn hedge all round. • , 

I knocked at the door marked with the number indicated in 
the letters of my friends ; and after*luiw much fatigue 9ml 
suffering ! But now these were forgotteji, and were about to 
receive their reward. A man servant answered the door ; 
it was the right house. He told me to wait a moment. The 
master of the house camc/unning downstairs and rcc#vcd me 
cordially, shaking my hand with effusion. 

I inquired eagerly after Mr. and Mrs. Shelley. 

' Oh 1 It is all right ! ' , 

‘ Where are they ? Pray let me r sce them ! ’ 

Hiy answer certainly astonished me. 

• * If you will do me the honour to come here to dinner to¬ 
morrow at five o’clock, Mr. Hogg, I will give you some dirty 
mutton, a bottle of real, good, old port wine, and a hearty 
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welcome: and then you shall hear all about"Arour friends. 
Oh! he is a nice gentleman, Mr. Percy Bysshfj Shelley t a 
real gentleman l Will you come ? ’ 

T thanked him for his hospitality ; and I atated that I had 
lately arrived from Londop, having come to Dublin to join 
my friends, and that I wished to see them immediately. 

‘ Oh 1 but yop cannot see them immediately'. 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

‘ Why not—because they are just at Killarney ! ’ 

I had not yet heard »0f •William Godwin’s adventures at 
Lymouth ; had I known them, the conviction that the picture 
of my forthnes in Ireland would have the honbur to form a 
suitable pendant to a graphic deline'ation of his exploits in 
Norfh Devon, would not have tempted me to venture upon 
So protracted and so painful a pilgrimage. 

• ‘ It will be easy and pleasant for you, Mr. Hogg, to go on to 
Killarndy, and join your friends there. But will you promise 
mo not to set out before you have dined with me ? I am 
engaged to-day, unfortunately, but to-morrow, will you come ; 
will you promise ? ’ 

I promised very readily ; for to spend a few days in seeing 
Dublin, to enjoy such amusements as the place might afford, 
and then to return to London—tins was my only safe course. 
I complained of the utter discomfort of my inn : ‘ If there is 
ho other loss miserable, can decent lodgings be procured for 
a week ? ' 

‘ I will take <you to as good a hotel as any in London. I 
am .particularly engaged at this moment ; call at four, and in 
my walk to dinner, I will introducq you at a house where you 
will be “perfectly comfortable ’. 

The day was bright, sunny, dry, rather windy, and somewhat 
cold ; it was much Uke'March weather in England, and there 
was no lack of March dust in Ireland. I walked about the 
city, and searched out some marked objects, but the reality 
did not^ustify the magnificent descriptions which I had heard 
of thenf. Almost all things were poor and mean ; some few 
were handsome, but scarcely anything was at all remarkable. 
I v/ap punctual to my appointment. We walked together to 
the inn, where 1 had slept; change for a one pound note was 
not to be had,—not to be thought of ; I paid by another 
I O U ; my new acquaintance settled the matter summarily, 
ptrhaps arbitrarily. The driver of the car had called twice, 
whilst I was out, to have his I O U cashed. Poor fellow I 
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The boy Pdf was cangh£, and he carried ray portmanteau 5 
his services (were not thought worthy of an I O U. I was 
to think of him, when I could get change ; and I was as good 
as my word, for, frequently afterwards, when I have had a 
pocket full of silver, I have thought of the boy Pat; how he 
pushed out the loose panel, and crept through the door, to* 
take away my boots, and keep them from me. 


CHAPTER XXII 

• 

The hotel waS a handsdme house enough, in a principal street; 
the dinners and other fticals in the coffee-room were very*fair ; 
the wine was decidedly good, and it was suppliccf in larpo 
bottles, each containing the fi^l measure, a quart, or a pyit. 
The attendance was bad, especially at first ; but when I got to 
know the house—that is, to kno^ the haunts of the servants, 
whe«s they were to be found, and to go and catch them, and to 
speak to them in a proper tnanner, partly familiar and partly 
authoritative—it was sufficient. There were two beds in every 
room, but by special agreement I w;is to have the exclusive 
occupation of my bedroom ; and 1 gave additional force to 
the agreement by cautiously fastening the door, in the oply way* 
in which it could be secured, by tying down the tyteh at nig|)t 
with a piece of string. A scene which I once witnessed, at 
a house much frequented by the Irish—tly: Hush Inn, at 
Bristol, had not diminished my distaste for lying two in a bed, 
according to the ancicnfc usages of the Jslc of Saints and virgins. 
The chamber-maid conducted me into a doublc-bcdd<Xl room ; 

I objected, and asktkl to liavc a ro6m with only one bed in it ,* , 
she said there was not one at libtrty, and whilst we were 
disputing, a huge, hairy Irishman sprang out of one of the 
beds, and stood before us, stark naked, in the middle of the 
room. ' The gentleman may have whichcvcj bed h% pleases ; 

I have only this rribment got into bed, and if he prefefti my bed, 

I will get into the other ; it is the same thing to me j • 
I am always willing to accommodate a gentleman 1 * The 
woman was accustomed to the ways of her Milesian Quests, 
and was not the least disconcerted at what she beheld, but 
stood by unmoved, candlestick in hand, thanking him for his 
civility. I went away, and finding a room with a single t)pd, 
took possession of it. I learnt afterwards that it was the practice 
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of the Irish to sleep quite naked ; aqd this did Ait lessen my 
disinclination to have such a bed-fellow, although, (like my civil 
friend at the Bush, he might be always willing-to accommo¬ 
date a gentleman. I dined, according to h& invitation and 
my promise, with my most obliging new acquaintance; and 
*1 was very well treated by'him in every respect. He had a 
w tall, big, handsome young wife, with bright red hair, but 
extremely good-looking. She was kind and polite. To my 
surprise, I perceived that I could not understand a word she 
said, nor could I-make myself understood by her ; and this I 
found was often the case with regard to other natives, during 
my short residenoe in Dublin, their English bting as unin¬ 
telligible to me as their Irish. ' * * 

Nothing could exceed the kindness bf this gentleman ; he 
introduced me to several of his friends, all of whom were as 
obliging as himself. He spoke ( to me of the wrongs of Ireland, 
and asked me what my sentiments were on that subject. 

I knew nothing about the rryjdtcr, and consequently I had no 
sentiments, or opinions, to disclose. He often returned to 
the momentous question, as lie called it, and pressed me to 
make a fair and free disclosure of the feelings of an honourable 
man. Being unwilling to deceive any one, especially so 
friendly a person, I said to him, continually urging me, 

• 1 Do .you know London ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly well j as well as I know Dublin ! ’ 

‘ Do you "know Chancery Lane ? ’ 

* Yes ! FaitliJ Right well ’. 

‘ It is not very wide, even in the wjdcst part ? ’ 

* No ! It is very narrpw. It is not,like Sackville Street ? ’ 
Not «the least in the world ! ’ 

. 1 1 Well, then, to tell yojj the truth—and it is always best to 

tell Hhc truth, and not to- sail under false colours—I -would 
not take the trouble'to walk across Chancery Lane in the 
narrowest part, if by 50 d°* n 8 I could at once redress all the 
wrongs a^d grievances of Ireland ; emancipate the Catholics, 
and turn'them all loose upon the country, 'to play the devil, 

• just as if they were good Protestants ’. He laughed heartily 
at this sally, and was much pleased with my open, fearless 
candour. He introduced me to some institution, club, or 
reading-room, where there 'were newspapers in plenty, and 
some books ; and a very nice place it was. When he first 
toqk me, some gentleman asked him, if I was a friend to Ire¬ 
land ? He answered : ' Yes 1 a true friend 1 ’ And then he 

. * 
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told the pe< 4 fte present mi hat I had said concerning Chancery* 
Lane. Theji did not treat me the worse for it. On the con-' 
trary, I fancied they seemed pleased, proud, elated; that 
everybody who beard it felt himself a foot taller on finding 
that he had the happiness to live ii^an age which had produced # 
one thorough contemner of humbug. My friendly guide , 
carried his kindness so far as to send me every day at dinner 
time, wet from the press, a Dublin Evening Paper. I r<fld it 
faithfully after dinner, because lie wished me to read it, and 
because he always examined me i» its contents the next 
morning. It treated of politics, about which I cared little, and 
chiefly of Irish politics, about which I cared nothing. 1 told 
him it was abiy written? and so indeed it was. * 

1 Had I met with anything I disapproved of in the paper ? ’ 

‘ Nothing whatever.’ 

He said to me at parting, ‘ f^ow that you have read some¬ 
thing about our Irish grievances, tell me frankly youi*opinion 
of them ? ’ 

‘ What 1 have read has entirely confirmed the only opinion 
which I ever formed of the Ivhole matter, that the Devil may 
mendlt, if he will ; for full sure nobody else can ! ’ 

He spoke frequently of Bysshe, and with uniform, unvary¬ 
ing kindness and respect;* and so sjxike all in Dublin, who 
had ever seen him, in a handsome, liberal, anti gentlemanlike 
manner. This unanimity was a real and solid gratification 
to me ; and another tribute of regard was still more pleasing : 
to me, a young man, it was delightful to hear my friend, a 
young man, named ami remembered with marked and digtin- 
guished favour, for his»gyod looks, by females, themselves 
eminently good-looking. They discoursed, with a iftic dis¬ 
crimination of colourS, of the locks of «lnj~k brown hair sliattyng 
an intellectual and inspired countenarfce v 

And let it be remarked, by the way, tliat persons who had 
never seen Shelley, or were incapable.of .correctly distinguish¬ 
ing hues and shades of ^olour, have sometimes erroneously 
assigned to him ‘ gulden hair ’; it was of a dark broiJti, wiy»- 
out a tinge of red, or yellow ; there was no more gold in his 
hair than there usually was in thy jjoor fellow’s pocket.^ 

I was often warmly recommenced to go on to Killarncy ; 
the lake and country were well worth a visit; no doubt they 
were, possibly even in the month of March. My friends would 
be charmed to see me; they would, certainly. I should be 
quite sure to find them there; this, at least, was doubtful; 
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ofind one such a wildgoose chase as I<,had 
/ sufficient sport for one season. 

I breakfasted on a Sunday morning somewhere, in order to 
see*at one glance all the fashionable society, in Dublin ; and 
for this purpose they conducted me to a chapel, where the most 
- popular preacher in the capital officiated, and all persons of 
fashion congregated to listen to his eloquence. The orator 
spolfe that affected, mincing dialect, which is but too com¬ 
monly in use amongst the upper classes in Ireland, which is 
always painful to English^ ears, and sometimes absolutely 
intolerable: the fashionable world had a mean and poverty- 
stricken aspect. A conspicuous, glaring poverty pervaded 
tHc whole city. I never once met a woman in the streets 
witli silk stockings, although I walked about everywhere; 
Snd by riding in jaunting-cars and gingells in windy weather, 
the daughters of Erin lost no r opportunity of exhibiting their 
millpostS to an unprejudiced and observant stranger ; I should 
have seen their silk stockings, if they had been worth a pair. 

I saw very few pretty women here, and they were all in the 
upper classes ; the lower orders v?erc hard-featured and ugly, 
without one exception. I never saw so few good-lGoking 
females in a large city. In Naples the women .were for the 
most part plain, but not ugly, as fchey too commonly were in 
Dublin. 

< The Theatre Royal, in Crowe Street, is a sorry building for 
the chief, or the only theatre of a capital city ; my active 
guide conducted me to it on a fashionable evening. Change, 
the door-keeper could not give ; an L O U could not be taken 
there, but my conductor pledged hie sacred word of honour 
for mo* at the door. The pledge was accepted, and I was 
adrriitted to the dress-bexes. The beau monde looked rather 
seedy ; the all-pervading poverty was apparent here as else¬ 
where : there was not merely a want of small change, but a 
want of money. The play was King John; the part of 
Lady Constance was filled by Miss O’Neil. I have frequently 
wjtnesstid that lady’s performance subsequently in London 
with admiration and delight: she was already a great celebrity 
in Dublin, but, I confess, I was much less struck by her acting 
than perhaps I ought to have been. The character is not 
effective ; possibly it did not suit her ; and to say the truth 
like everything else in Ireland, she had been puffed so out¬ 
rageously, that the excessive praise which had been dinned 
into my ears, indisposed me to perceive and acknowledge her 
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real merit. {“Everything.besides, which I had hitherto seen, 
had disappointed me so much, and had fallen so very short 
of the extravagant laudation heaped upon it, that the mind 
was weary of being balked, and was fatigued with constant 
shortcomings. 

The boasted Sackvillc Street unci the bepraised squares were* 
certainly handsome; yet they had a dull, deserted look. The 
Vice-regal Castle was but a shabby Lincoln’s Inn. Sirflfohn 
Stevenson played well on the organ; and the monument of 
Jonathan Swift is undoubtedly genuine ; nevertheless, for an 
archiepiscopal cathedral, St. Patrick’s is a mean, dirty, dismal 
church. 

At Trinity’College flic buildings are handsome and cdln- 
modious ; but to eye^ accustomed to the neatness, the? pro¬ 
priety, the elegance with which the several colleges in tlfe 
University at Oxford are kept jmd garnished, its neglected^.ir 
bespeaks a workhouse; and in comparison with the smart, 
well-dressed, gentleman-like undergraduates, my former 
associates, the young hopes of Hibernia, however promising 
intrinsically, seemed outwafdly a buttonlcss, stringless, ragged 
lot There was a noble library, I was assured, containing many 
rare and valuable MSS., and a vast collection of printed books ; 
but I was also assured, and doubtless with equal truth, that 
it was useless to visit it, for it was in the utmost disorder and' 
confusion. , » 

The Bank of Ireland alone, formerly the House of Parlia¬ 
ment, deserved all the commendations poujed out lavishly 
over it. Of all the infinite gasconades this alone is just and 
well founded, that the »mjx>rtant business of banking is not, 
and cannot be, carried on in a more magnificent strilfcturd in 
any other city. The small currency, of Ireland had Jong* 
consisted almost entirely of the notek o,f provincial banks for 
sums under the value of one pound ; of bank notes for a crown, 
and, if I mistake not, for I never saw a $j>ecimen of this paper 
money, for half-a-crown. All these notes, jhc soles medium 
of small payment# just before my arrival in Dublin,‘had bpen 
unadvisedly, inconsiderately, and wickedly, withdrawn sud¬ 
denly and totally from circulation before any substitute was 
introduced. The inconvenience apd confusion created by this 
rash proceeding are not to be described. How long the curse 
continued to afflict and desolate the country I know not: 
during my short visit, it was at the highest point. This 
execrable interdict upon all ordinary dealings does not appear 
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to have met with adequate reprehension ; or that/ the stocks, 
the pillory, and the whipping-post, the well-merited chastise¬ 
ments of political economists, so foolish and mischievous, 
wetfi brought vigorously into requisition. The holders of my 
p I O U’s became numerous, and sometimes they were uneasy ; 

, they seemed to be apprehensive, that I meditated flight. I 
could only offer t a pound note to any one who would under¬ 
take' cO get it changed ; but that was impossible. So when¬ 
ever my securities happened to be looked upon with disfavour 
in the Dublin money rfiarkeb, they pressed me with clamorous 
but never uncivil, or disrespectful, importunity. 

The driver of the car assured me, probably" with perfect 
veracity, that he wanted a bit of bread for his baDes, shoes and 
food for his horse, his wife, or himself; and he earnestly 
besought me, for the sake of the Holy Virgin, the blessed 
Mother of God, just to take yp my I O U. In my urgent 
distress I applied to my very obliging acquaintance. Surely 
there were bankers, merchaats, in a large city, from whom a 
few pounds’ worth of silver might be procured. He assured 
mtf that the thing was impracticable; and ho adopted a 
palliative, which was national, characteristic, and effectual, 
at least for my personal relief, but not altogether iij accord¬ 
ance with my feelings and wishes. This was his hunting-whip ; 

’ with the doubled thong at first, when my creditors were near 
at hand, and afterwards, when they began to retreat, with the 
point of the lash, he procured for me temporary accommo¬ 
dation, forbearance and relief. He was a thoroughly good- 
natujed fellow, and he did more towards clearing the ground 
by cracking his formidable whip, than by actually striking 
the clamorous applicants who pursued and hunted me about. 
Sonjftimcs ho would apostrophize them in this fashion : 

* You dirty villaing, what do you mean ? Is this your 
hospitality ? The good gentleman has come from London 
expressly to redress the -wrongs of Ireland, and you torment 
him in this manner ! Take yourselves off, you dirty black¬ 
guards !** 

' In addition to the pursuit of my daily increasing creditors, 
I was constantly followed by«a troop of ragged, squalid beggars. 
It was a novelty to hear wpraen asking charity, for the sake 
of the Holy Virgin, of the Mother of God, of the blessed Mary, 
the mother of the sweet Jaysus. 

I remained a week or ten days in Dublin. I had visited 
•very place that was reputed to be worthy of a visit. I never 
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was in a tcftn of the sapne dimensions in which there was so 
little to be t seen. 

I had not received any intelligence from Killamey, although 
I had written tc^ my friends, and I was not inclined to pursue 
.them farther. I brought with me money enough to pay my 
journey to Dublin, and back a gif in to London, with a smalf 
reserve for contingencies. This was almost consumed, and 
it appeared to be prudent, and on all accounts dcsiraWc, to 
return home. But I could not discover how this was to be 
done, without discharging my debts, and that seemed to be 
absolutely impossible. I consulted my obliging Mentor, and 
he kindly proposed that I should leave the amount of my 
outstanding debts with him in notes, and he would undertake 
to discharge every I ft U, as soon as silver money coifld be 
obtained. * • 

Accordingly we had a meeting of my creditors—an au^it; 
the holders of securities were very accommodating* I gave 
the auditor the total amount, a^jd when the day of payment 
arrived he could discharge all my obligations, and give every 
man his own. • 

I determined to return by another and preferable route, 
and I took, an outside place to London by the Shrewsbury 
mail. I sailed on a fine afternoon by the Post-Office Packet, 
from the Pigeon House ; the vessel was not crowded before,* 
and I slept soundly on a sofa in the cabin. Whcyi I awoke jn 
the morning, I saw a Sdotch gentleman seated at a small 
table with a fine cold fowl before him, anti g large loaf. He 
civilly asked me to assist him in eating his provisions. I felt 
hungry, certainly, but l also felt am^expressed some scruples 
at diminishing his stock ;'and I honestly told him tlfcit I had 
not the means of repaying him, fl be should run short, as I , 
had no sea-stores. He answered : ' There was no fear of Aiat ; 
we should land in half an hour, and if I went on deck for a 
minute, I should have a fine view of thc.Head ’. The morning 
was sunny and bright; the sight of the desired |>ort|is always 
pleasant, and I fbund (he prospect lovely and exhilarating. 
When I went down again into the cabin, my share of the fowl • 
was on a plafe before me. I lm.d,no time to lose, he said, and 
I did not lose my time. We made a hasty incal, commending, 
as was most due, the excellence of Irish poultry. My enter¬ 
tainer complained bitterly of the disorder and confusion 
which reigned universally in Ireland; of the utter want of 
punctuality in business, and of other defects, which must 
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be peculiarly odious and inconvenient to an eJSjlct, precise, 
and formal Scotchman. 1 felt these deficiencies v„ery sensibly 
myself; and yet, to say the truth, I quitted the Green Isle 
with regret; I liked it with all its faults, and. I acknowledged 
that if circumstances should require it, I should not be alto¬ 
gether sorry to make my residence there: because it was an 
aristocratical country; every feeling, to the back bone, and 
to thbheart’s core, was aristocratical; I had seen that a gentle¬ 
man is always treated in Ireland like a gentleman, and that 
to live well there it is only necessary to be a gentleman, and 
to behave like one. He shook his head at this, and affirmed 
that my feeling in favour of aristocracy was narrow, vulgar, 
selfish, unfounded, ignorant; ‘ and, I must add, young^gentle- 
men,“ although I say it with pain, a 7 nost highly reprehen¬ 
sible prejudice’. I held steadily to my principles, and I 
added, ‘ The little which I have seen of Wales, I liked much, 
and for the same reason—that also is an aristocratical country : 
quite as much so as Ireland’. 

‘ Oh ! my good sir ; the Welsh, as a nation, are in the,very 
lowest state of human degradation 1 ’ 

‘ Yet they boast that they alone, of all nations, have never 
been conquered.’ 

' Precisely so 1 and for a very plain reason—because they 
Svorc not worth conquering ; and if they merit anything at 
our hands, it can he nothing more than total extermination ! * 
I was not to be put down, so I went on : ‘I have not seen 
much of Scotland, but I liked what I saw there, for there 
likewise is a decided leaning towards aristocracy ’. 

At this remark, he immediately changed his note : ‘ And 

so you liked Scotland ! Oh ! that is a fine country ! There 
you see civilization at the highest pitch ! • What a noble race 
of men 1 So you really liked Scotland ? Well, it is a power¬ 
ful, an irresistible argument in favour of your good sense, my 
young friend, that you liked Scotland 1 ’ 

The conversation was interrupted by an order to get into 
the boat.' Wo embarked, and my patriotic acquaintance 
took-his place by my side, lecturing, as we neared the shore, 
on the pre-eminence of Scotland, and inquiring with interest 
what parts of that country I had seen; and at the moment 
of landing he said: * If you love social refinement, you must 
lose no time in visiting Glasgow ! ’ 

The mail was ready to start; I mounted upon the roof, the 
box being already occupied. As soon as I was seated, with a 
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smack of thejtohip and a tyast of the horn we bid adieu to Holy- 
head. We rfcrossed Mona, and came to Bangor Ferry, where, 
at a charming inn, and for a moderate charge, we had ample 
time to enjoy ag excellent repast. We passed propitiously 
the Menai Straits; the marine river was now as bright, as 
calm, as smiling, as it had befot% appeared gloomy, rough, * 
and threatening. I hastened from the boat to regain my 
watch-tower near the skies. The afternoon was cleat* and 
sunny. We proceeded onwards to Capel Cerrig. No lan¬ 
guage can describe the beauty and majesty of the scene which 
I now beheld, perched on the roof of the coach: Snowdon 
and the magitificent chain of lofty mountains filled me with 
admiration and delight? I was now amply repaid, overpaid 
for all my labours, and*sufferings, and disappointments. ' 

My return to London was as auspicious in every* respect^ 
as my journey to Dublin had peen cruel and terrible. TJie 
service of the mail and the accommodations for passengers 
were as convenient and satisfactc^y by this route, as on that 
by Chester they had been comfortless and disgusting. 

.The weather was favourable all the way ; the nights cold, 
but serene and fine: my friends’ blanket coat, which had 
proved useless, or rather mischievous, in heavy and incessant 
rain, was now sovereign, and kept me as warm as I wished 
to be. I arrived at the General Post Office in Iondonjn due 1 
course, upon the whole much gratified by my fortnight’s tour 
to the sister island ; by my hasty visit to my little sister, 
Cinderbreech, to the poor snubbed and slighted Cinderella. 
For some days after my arrival in Dublin, I felt as if I should 
never be warm again, and when I Laid my hand upon’ my 
flesh my body struck col^ as marble ; but by degihes the 
chill departed, the rfatural heat re\un\pd, and I suffered,no* 
lasting inconvenience. Amongst m.\n^ other advantages, 
which I derived from my journey, one of the most striking 
was the marked difference in tone* with which my Irish 
acquaintances spoke to me of their own glorious land, when 
they were informeQ of my actual personal inspection of jt. 
One of the boldest boasters said to me meekly on my return : 

‘You could *not fail to remarks that as they paint every¬ 
thing in London, so they paint nothing in Dublin * and*that 
it would be quite as difficult to find a broken window-shutter 
in London and the neighbourhood, as it would be to find a 
whole one in, or near, the proud metropolis of Ireland ’. 'to 
have learned fully to appreciate in all its bearings this candid 
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and judicious remark is surely ijot to have*Jtravelled in 
vain! 

c Cork Hotel, Dublin, March 31, 1813. 

My dearest Friend, 

We have just arrived in Dublin—had you remained 
here but one day, you would have seen us. We travelled 
nigl?;t and day, from the receipt of your note. My Harriet 
insisted on accompanying me. Her spirits, and the hope of 
seeing you here, suppor^ccj her t through two days and nights 
of hard travelling : 240 English' miles. 

You falsely supposed that her note was in answer to yours. 
Y/e did not receive yours until Monday noon*. On „ Monday 
evening we began travelling on Irish roads with Irish horses * 
•and chaise. We reached Cork at one the next day, took the 
mail, and to-day, Wednesday, at three o’clock arrived. We 
sRall spon be with you in London ; Eliza and our servant 
remain at Killarncy. 

You ought not to accuse me of reserve towards you. It is 
the inconceivable blindness and' matter of fact stupidity of 
Lawless that deserve your reprehension ; but had you staid 
one day longer, you would have heard the words of sincerity 
and friendship from my own lips. B As soon as I shall consider 
the fatigue as overcome, I shall come to London. I must by 
some means raise money for the journey here, but I am not 
one to stick at difficulties. ' 

Do not writp to us here. We shall be on our way before 
your letter could arrive. 

Harriet unites in kyul remembrances. 

Your" very sincere friend, 

. >■ ‘ Percy B. S. 

< * * 

Harriet will write ( td-morrow. 

To T. J. II. 

Dublin, April 3, 1813. 

My rfEAR Friend, ‘ “ 

I wrote yesterday before I had seen Lawless, under 
the one and only impression of disappointment' at not meeting 
you' here! That, however, shall speedily be remedied. I 
have raised a small sum o i money, and to-morrow evening we 
embark for Holyhead. 

c I have been very much pleased at what Lawless has said of 
you. The first ten words he spoke entirely dissipated all the 
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ill-humour I (had cherishqjl against him. He had done what 
I could not conceive any one, who dined with you, could have 
rteglected. Ae had been open with you. 

Of course you yill not write to us here. Above all do not 
send, or dream of procuring for us any money ; we will do 
those matters well. The property of friends at least is in * 
common. On Monday evening we shall be in London. 

I write from Lawless’s. I am very much pleased #and 
flattered by his account of you. 

Harriet is quite well. Sha writes*to-day. 

My dear friend, all happiness attend you. 

Yours affectionately, 

, Percy B. Shelley.* 

To T. J. H. 


[Yu date.] 

My dear Friend, e 

We have just arrived. We are now at 23, Chapel 
Street, but will see you, or write* to-morrow morning. 

• Yours affectionately, 

P. B. S. 


To T. J. H. 

o 

35, Preat Cheek Street, Dublin, 
May 3, 1813.. 

Dear Sir, , 

I take the liberty rf’troubling you with these few lines 
to be informed by you, how our good friends flic Shelleys arc, 
from whom I have hcard.but once since they left this country. 
I did flatter myself with, .a letter fron& my friend long before 
this, and now begin to apprehend some serious causc’for lfis 
not writing. I hopcYio such cause lie* jnterposed, and if qot, 
you will much oblige me by telling hint, how anxious both Mrs. 
Lawless and I arc to hear from him and Mrs. Shelley. I 
suppose Miss Westbrook has long siuce. arrived with you. 

I remain, , t 

Your very humble Scrvartt, , 
John Lawless. 

To T. J. H! 


(First Indorsement.) 

Sunday Morning. 


Dear Harriet, # 

I am very sorry that Bysshe is unwell. It is hard that 

EE 
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his heart should be so good, and his«head so bacf\ I wish you 
had as much influence over the latter as ovec the former, 
Mr. Lawless has had the goodness to send me the paper, on 
which I write. Bysshe will answer him. I «net Mr. and Mrs. 
N., as I returned last nigjjt ; they ordered me to tell you, 
that they would take tea with you this evening. Adieu ! 

. ' Yours truly, 

T. J. H. 

To Mrs. Shelley. 


(Second Indorsement.) 


•Bysshe is better now, and wishes «for your, company this 

everting, at eight o’clock, to meet the N-s. 

• ' Harriet. 


,To T. J. H.. 


CHAPTER 'XXIII 

A day or two after my return to London, 1 received a letter 
from Dublin, and, after a like brief interval, another letter 
from flie same place, and presently afterwards a short scrawl, 
■frithout a date, announcing the arrival of my friends in town, 
at the house of Harriet’s father. There appeared to have 
been a misunderstanding on both sides, and at all hands, but 
liowt it arose I could never comprehend at the time ; and it 
wpuld $>e vain indeed fo attempt net*/ to discover its source. 

I found Bysshe and Harriet in a hotel at the West End : 
thay were both well,*alul in goo'd spirits; the lady was as 
bright, blooming, and placid as ever. They expressed much 
regret at my fruitless expedition, and most kindly condoled 
with me. I had made a long and energetic, although not an 
agrecabfg journey ; nevertheless, there is,a certain pleasure 
in. energy and exertion ; and I had enjoyed the advantage of 
seeing something of Wales, and much of Dublin ; so, being 
reconciled ,to my lot, I was tn a condition to act as a comforter 
towards them. They complained bitterly of the fatigue, 
expense, and hideous improbity of their long and barbarous 
course. Their wearied souls were brimful of the recollections 
of discomfort and miseries endured at Killarney ; when, 
that they might be more thoroughly wrptebed, they had 
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occupied a cottage situated upon an island in the lake. I 
write hesitatingly, for I never saw Killamey myself, or visited' 
the county of Kerry ; and their descriptions were not graphic, 
or even precise. *The climate is mild, but the weather rainy 
and stormy ; beyond belief and conception stormy. 

Bysshe discoursed with animation and eloquent astonish¬ 
ment of the perilous navigation of the lakes ; ef sudden gusts 
and treacherous whirlwinds. How vessels were swamped 
and sunk in a moment ; and he related with implicit faith 
tales savouring somewhat of Milesian Exaggeration and credu¬ 
lity. How a boat had sometimes been caught up out of the 
water by a storm, carried bodily on shore, and deposited ,-^t 
a distance from the margin of the lake. , 

I could not make out why they had gone a second .time to 
Ireland ; there was no political object as before j in truth, 
they did not know the reason* themselves, and could not 
therefore inform me. Something was said about its "being a 
change : it would have been a change to have gone to Nova 
Zembla, but hardly a more prudent or pleasant one. It 
might well be, that some glowing description of a beautiful 
locality from the lips, or in the pages, of a picturesque tourist 
caught the vivid imagination of the Divine Poet, and deter¬ 
mined him on the instant to seek, forgetful of all other con¬ 
siderations and of every previous subsisting engagement, a 
perpetual asylum in a terrestrial paradise ; to betake himself, 1 ' 
as fast as post-horses or the mail coach could convey him, to 
the south-western corner of Ireland, that he might settle at 
Killamey ‘ for ever ’. If*thc irresistible delusion was sudden, 
it was as suddenly dispelled, for certainly the spell was b/okcq, 
the fascination was at an end ; he had awakened completely , 
from his dream of fairy-land. > 

He had taken, or sent, a considerable number of books to 
the happy cottage on the blissful lake ; many useful volumes 
collected in the solitude of Tanyrallt, arnhfor which he had so 
earnestly written to, his correspondent in I-ondon. V^Jien he 
started off hastily to overtake me in Dublin, or to join me in 
London, he had left Eliza in charge of his library. He was 
evidently weary of angelic guardiahship, and exulted with a 
malicious pleasure that he had fairly planted her at last. He 
made no secret of his satisfaction, but often gave vent to bis 
feelings with his accustomed frankness and energy. The 
good Harriet smiled in silence, and looked very sly ; she did 
not dare to express ^ier joy, if she really rejoiced at the absence 
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of her affectionate and tiresome sifter, by uttflfing treasons 
against her liege lady, the defender of her nerves. The 
deliverance was of brief duration-—surprisingly brief, for in 
arflncredibly short space of time Eliza reappeared and resumed 
her sovereign functions. They remained for some time at 
hotels, and during this period Eliza was with them, mute, 
smiling and languishing as before. Whether she lived con- 
stari-ly with them I was. not exactly informed ; it seemed 
rather, that she went and came in a hushed, mystical manner. 
However, she was oftei. present when I visited them, but 
retired frequently to her bedroom, probably to brush her hair 
assiduously as of old. Whenever she joined us, she displayed 
t?ie same painful interest in Harriet’s'nerves ; their condition 
was authoritatively pronounced to Be shattered and deplor¬ 
able ; and when she deigned to wonder at anything, she 
wondered what Miss Warnc. would say. On some days she 
was unquestionably absent ; and then, perhaps, she had gone 
to hold a chaste conference with her virgin friend respecting 
the nervous system, and actually to hear what the oracle said. 

Harriet gave visible promise Of being about to provide an 
heir for an ancient and illustrious house ; and, like all little 
women, she looked very large upon the occasion. She was 
in excellent voice, and fonder than ever of reading aloud ; 
she promptly seized every opportunity of indulging her taste : 
ishc took up the first book that came to hand as soon as I 
entered the room, and the reading commenced. Sir William 
Drummond’s Academical Questions, Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, some of Bishop Berkeley’s Works, Southey’s 
Chronicle of the Cid, had taken the 4 place of Telcmachus, Bcli- 
sarius,‘ Volney’s Ruins, and the other works, which she had 
formerly read to me., Whenever Eliza made a descent upon 
us, silence was immediately proclaimed, and the book was 
carried away. 

' Dearest Harriet,, what arc you about ? Only consider 
the state of your poor nerves t Think of your condition 1 
\ou art; killing yourself as fast as you cafi ; you are, indeed, 
dear 1 Gracious heaven 1 What would Miss Wame say ? ’ 

I^dined with my young .friends one day at a hotel id Dover 
Street, feysshe was to gq somewhere with all haste—a com¬ 
mon occurrence with him—to perform, or to procure, some¬ 
thing mysterious and prodigious. He could hardly be pre¬ 
vailed upon to take his dinner ; he restrained his impatience 
until our meal was finished, and whilst the waiter was remov- 
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tog the clothT he sprang «n his feet, snatched up his hat and 
ran away, leaving me alone with Harriet. We sat and con¬ 
versed for awhile ; she probably was wishing for the moment, 
when with a decent and proper regard for the paramount 
duty of digestion, she might begin to read aloud. 

Before the desired moment came. Dr. S. was announced, 
and a quiet Quaker physician quickly entered the room, his 
hat upon his head, and a bland smile u|xm his countenance. 
I rose instantly to depart, but the doctor seized my arm, and 
made me sit down again, l’felt urifeasy, but believing that 
he took me foi* the husband of the lady whom he attended, 
I was about to inform him that I was not, when Harriet 
interposed: * * 

‘ You need not go away ! Dr. S. docs not desire it, I ain 
sure. He rather wishes you to stay ! ’ 

My position seemed delicate and distressing, but it was n#t 
so. The Doctor seated himself over against his blooming 
young patient, and rather near tojicr, looking at her fixedly ; 
the bland smile was still ujxjn his countenance, and the ample 
hat was still upon his head.* Nothing was said, either by the 
lady or by her dumb physician. 

Twice, or thrice, the latter murmured softly and inarticu¬ 
lately. 

The mute consultation continued about ten minutes, and 
terminated abruptly. When lie had satiated hi* eyes, and 
satisfied the demands of science by gazing silently. Dr. S. 
started suddenly from his chair, as if something had stung him 
behind, and with a celerity hardly natural in a Quaker, quitted 
the room, carefully closing the dots* after him. Harriet 
appeared to be relieved at being delivered from his*silent, 
searching eye. * • . 

* Well ! You sec there was no necessity for your going 
away ; not the least in the world. You might very well 
stay ! It was Bysshe’s wish that Dr» S» should sec me, and 
he has seen me 1 ’ 

Dr. John S. was tv very distinguished member of tlicSociety 
of Friends ; lie was eminent as a botanist, and eminent like¬ 
wise as a ladies’ physician. The* 8|>eechless individual^ of 
the vegetable kingdom did not require him to talk to them ; ho 
might arrange them, and distinguish their several species in 
the most profound silence. But the success of so taciturn a 
doctor with animated nature, with natures very animated, 
with patients who love to speak and to be spoken to, especially 
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on those interesting occasions, to wjpch his extensive practice 
was chiefly directed, was certainly remarkable. __ I have been 
told that he would attend a female through the whole affair 
without once uttering a single word, even ii^ a protracted and 
difficult case. It was wonderful how the charming, prattling 
0 sex could endure such mute ministrations ; how a nice talka¬ 
tive young lady could ever bear to be put, not chattily to bed, 
but .drily, like a specimen of a woman, into a herbarium, or 
hortus siccus ; and as though, in truth', she was not more 
than many flowers! 7 have .sometimes thought that his 

numerous patients imagined that the doctor must speak at 
last ; that some day or other, sooner or later, he would say 
something ; and then, what in the world would it be ? And 
that the hope of being the fortunate uolder of the prize ticket 
'consoled them for his obstinate silence, and supported them 
tender it. To hear eventually the secret of secrets would be 
a full compensation for the pains and perils of child-birth ; 
for all the preceding apprehensions and inconveniences ; for 
all succeeding sufferings and maladies ; for a tedious con¬ 
finement ; for the sorrows of suckling ; for blighted hopes 
and bitter bereavements ; nay, even for the attendance of a 
dumb accoucheur ! Woman is Nature’s masterpiece, as well 
as that of Aristotle ; ami when ,thc very observing doctor’s 
' close, and varied examination of strange and astonishing 
.things, continued moreover without intermission for many 
years, should transpire at last, feeing clothed in appropriate 
language, the .full and final disclosure of the sleek, sly, silent 
Quaker wotdd at once atone for a whole life of the strictest 
reticence ! , 

l)r.'John S. doubtless made his observations on the lovely 
Harriet, but he did not communicate them. During the 
sole interview 1 ever had with our valued Friend, not one 
drop of the grand secret oozed out. 

Shelley continued to .reside for some weeks at hotels ; some 
persons blamcjl such a course ns imprudent, and moreover 
ies being expensive, but his motives were discreet and rational. 
Next August he would be of age. It was confidently asserted, 
and generally believed, that his father would then come to a 
satisfactory and proper arrangement. It was thought that 
a hotel was more convenient for negotiations than lodgings. 
His father, it was said, would pay his debts, of which the 
amount was inconsiderable, and make him a moderate, per¬ 
manent, and suitable allowance. 
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For some.two years I had seen but little of Bysshe, but 

from this epoch it was nfy good fortune to see a great deal of 
him, and td enjoy, off and on, much of the unappreciable 
pleasure and advantage of his most precious society $nd 
familiar and friendly intercourse. Having consumed many 
valuable hours in the dull diplomacy of his father's agents,* 
and finding the residence at a hotel, a place where the Muses 
do not haunt, unfavourable to study, and to assembling a 
goodly fellowship of ancient books round him, he took loggings 
in Half-Moon Street. I went one day, by invitation, to dino 
with him tlierp, and on arriving 1 found Harriet alone. 

‘ Bysshe Celled on the Duke of Norfolk this myrning, who 
asked l^im txi dinner, '^nd it would have been improper # to 
have refused. He haw just gone, but he will come to us as 
soon as he can get away ’. , , 

Harriet and myself dined together, and had tea ; and after 
tea Harriet was reading aloud V) me, as she w;u» wopt to (lo. 
Her reading was abruptly put an end to by vehement and 
well-known rapping ; Shelley c;ftnc tumbling ujwtairs, with 
a mighty sound, treading upon his nose, as I accused him of 
doing, rushed into the room, and throwing off his neckcloth, 
according to custom, stood staring around for some moments, 
as wondering why he had been in such a hurry, lie informed 
us that there was a large* party of men at Norfolk House 
he sat near the bottom of the table, and the Karl oftlxford 
sat next to him. After dinner, the Karl said Uf him, * 

‘ Pray, who is that very strange old man at the top of the 
table, sitting next to His Grace, who talks so touch, so loudly, 
and in so extraordinary? a manner, and all about himself ?’ 

‘ He is my father, and lte is a very Strange old nutn^indeyd 1 
The Earl said no more on that bead, but we continued t<\ 
chat together, and he walked with mcjffom St. James’s Sq*arc. ' 
I have just left him at the door'. • 

Feelings of sympathy and antipathy are various and mani¬ 
fest. Bysshe appeared to be pleased with the Karl of Oxford, 
because he dislikqd Iris father. I did not knbw thcjJCarl, but 
I was so fortunate 3s to meet his lovely and fashionable 
Countess occasionally, and I was soon able to discover that 
we had one point of sympathy and strong common feeling— 
an. intense abhorrence of bores. * 

The first time I met this admired lady was at a conference 
of wise men and wise women—a conversation party; the 
term, an evening’s work, soirto, was not then in use. Seine 
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philosophers were discussing at length, and in % sufficiently 
tiresome manner, about the locality of the Garden of Eden; 
concerning the true situation of the terrestrial Paradise. 
Lady Oxford plainly showed her sense of extreme weariness 
by gaping and yawning aloud, quite unreservedly, as she 
° would sometimes do, like One who was deemed above ordi¬ 
nances. When there was a pause in the conversation, being 
encouraged, perhaps, by the lady’s oscitancy, I ventured to 
say, 

' I believe I know exactly where Paradise is situated ? ’ 

‘ Where ? ’ asked some one shortly, and im a tone which 
seemed to imply—‘ what can you know about the matter ? ’ 

■ I answered, ‘ It is certainly in Cranbournc Alley ; for there 
so ntany pretty faces may be seen flitting about the bonnet- 
shops ort a fine day, that it is impossible to believe Paradise 
ca^i be anywhere else ’. The philosophers appeared to be 
disgusted at my impertinence ; but the lovely Countess took 
me by the hand, and always treated me with much kindness. 

Another evening, the whole party was sentimental, and 
each person present, in turn, pathetically selected some 
favoured spot in which it would be sweet to be buried. Some 
romantic churchyard in Wales was chosen, or a secluded nook 
in the district of the English Lakes. The church was to be 
1 small, old, overgrown with moss, and shaded with ivy. There 
\jrero to be jmcient trees, yews in particular, and nightingales 
were to sing in them. There must be a crystal brook near at 
hand, flowing ..with a gentle murmur —a babbling brook. 
The ground must not be moist and marshy, nor the situation 
low,' but light, sandy soil, on a moderate acclivity, was pre¬ 
ferred p* for to lie dry is thought comfortable, even after 
, death. , 

‘ You have not told us. Sir, where you would like to be 
buried ’, the Countess said to me, although she had not fixed 
upon her own sepulchre.. * You arc too young to have thought 
much al{out it. Perhaps you have not made up your mind ? ’ 

* I have thought about it; I have made up my mind, quite ’. 

T Where is it to be, then, will you tell us ? ’ ' Certainly. 

For my part, I should chqpse to be buried urtder the kerb¬ 
stone!, before the door of the most fashionable milliner in 
London; it would be no mean consolation to know that the 
prettiest feet and ankles in the world were stepping backwards 
aqd forwards into and out of carriages, all day long, over my 
head \ In those days we had feet and ankles; we showed 
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them freely,* and never supposed that there was any harm in 
it. We were naked, it is true, but being innocent, we were 
not ashamecl; indeed, we did not even know that we were 
naked. In tho^e days, also, there was a visible, sensible 
difference, a marked diversity, in the forms of females; now 
all are made alike, and in the similitude of champagne bottles ;• 
and as for feet and ankles, for anything that appears to the 
contrary, ladies now-a-days are moved about upon castors, 
like easy-chairs and tables. 

The latter sally was not more displeasing than the former 
one; but I asn not writing the history of my own life and 
times, but the biography of a Divine Poet, to the illustration 
of whose rem&rkable character alone every word should tend. 
In the year 1810 I weift home for the long vacation, travelling 
to the North of England on the outside of coaches. *Tho firstt 
of these was a Birmingham coqph, which stopped to break^st 
at Stratford-on-Avon, where I had never been before* I wil¬ 
lingly forfeited my breakfast tli§t I might sec Shakespeare’s 
Hou%e. I saw it; and the church being open, 1 saw the tomb 
also, and the celebrated Whst, with its high forehead ; and 
by hard running I got back to the coach just in time to regain 
my airy seat. 

My fellow collegians apfl travelling companions laughed at 
my enthusiasm, a frame of mind in little favour at tli.it time* 
in our ancient University. 

* How did you like your breakfast ? ' 

I got nothing to cat until dinner at Birmingham ! 

‘ You will surely be ,u jx>ct yourself ! ’ 

I am not a poet; but I am a biographer of a Divine l’oct, 
whose acquaintance I ha<f the good fortune to make* on tny 
return to Oxford in\he following October. It may be, ^half 
familiarity with an illustrious poet irfust always be purchased 
by some sacrifices; by the loss of a breakfast at the least t 
Bysshe, as has been asserted already, and will be declared 
again and again, was invariably an cs|>ccial.favourite of the 
fair sex ; he was Cherished as the apple of bcauty’£«cye ; # hc 
was often called by names of endearment, as Ariel, Obcron, 
and spoken ot by the ladies of his acquaintance as the Elfin 
King, the King of Faery, and unjler other affectiftnatc 'titles. 
Elegant society was deemed to be his proper clement, to adorn 
which appeared to be his natural vocation ; to bring him into 
it, and to keep him in it, was the anxious care of several 
amiable and charming creatures at the present crisis of his 
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life. It was thought desirable to procure for h&n an intro¬ 
duction to the Countess of Oxford, ifi order that her wise and 
gentle influence might perchance make him less unlike other 
people, and bring about'a certain reasonable compliance with, 
received usages. With this view, he was mentioned to her 
«by several of his female friends, and she was well disposed 
towards him, greatly interested in him> and inclined to admit 
him amongst her acquaintances. She asked many questions 
concerning the young poet, and spoke of him, not merely 
with curiosity, but with kindness and regard. These benevo¬ 
lent intentions did not fead to any practical results; they 
were frustrated chiefly by the departure froq) England of 
ttvs distinguished lady, who went with her family to reside at 
Cagliari. 

«, John Horne Tooke was at this time the oracle of the liberal 
section of literary society ; his testimony was cited in favour 
of c the ingenious Countess. Discoursing one day of learned 
ladies and women of talent, the Philosopher of Wimbledon, 
as he was sometimes styled, declared that he had never known 
a woman of talent. The best cf them, he said, are ’mere 
parrots ; they repeat what they have heard, but without 
understanding it: if what they repeat happens to be clever, 
although it is not their own, and if it be really clever, it never 
.■is, they obtain credit for a degree of cleverness to which they 
are not entitled. But when I say I never met with a woman 
of real talent, 1 must, in justice, make one exception, and that 
is Lady Oxford. He then cited some of the excepted lady’s 
smart sayings, which he proved to be original and spontaneous ; 
and*demonstrated that they could not possibly have been 
learned by rote. I have forgotten these proofs and instances ; 

> but I remember that 1 inquired with some solicitude, whether 
the h cynic, for such surely he must be accounted, had ever 
been in company with the daughter of Ncckar ? but I could 
not make out how that was. Whether the morose sentence 
included the most celebrated Blue of the age, or perhaps of 
any age- amongst the hen parrots; whether Corinna herself 
wtxa but a talking bird, a ' Blue bird! ’ Lively, agreeable, 
and good-natured conversations I well recollect; but no 
profound observations—nothing likely to throw into the 
shade the Proverbs of Solomon, or the Precepts of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece. 

The pompous Dr. Parr at one period puffed this distin¬ 
guished lady most vigorously; but his judgment was less 
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sober, bis mridence less truthful and worthy to be relied on, 
than the decision of tfte author of ‘ Winged Words ! ' Not¬ 
withstanding all his efforts, the Reverend Doctor Samuel Parr 
could not get himself made a bishop: in order, therefore, 
to spite the more fortunate Lords Spiritual and their arch¬ 
deacons, he took it into his head to wear the cassock, whiclf 
he maintained is, according to the canons, the proper dress of 
a priest. It is also generally worn at the two* University, but 
never there without the gown, as he wore it: * moreover, the 
pushing priest, in bis canonical costume, had the satisfaction, 
such as it was, of passing for a bishop in the streets, and with 
strangers. The doctor was in full llower at .that time— 
covered with«bloom, indeed ; putting himself, and being putted, 
parading and praising himself at every jxiint of the compass. 
The singularity of his clerical vesture attracted much observa¬ 
tion and continual criticism: Jt might be in accordance with 
the canons of the church, of which nobody knew anyihingAmt 
it was contrary to long-established usage, and with this all the 
world was acquainted. 

Tte Countess openly threatened to ask him, why he alone 
of priests wore the proper and peculiar dress of priesthood ; 
but she wag assured that it was a delicate inquiry, a sore point, 
and he must not be sjxjk^n to on the subject. However, she 
had betted five guineas, it was reported. that she would 
publicly ask him, why he wore the cassock. Despising # all 
friendly cautions, and in eft:fiance of warnings amf admonitions, 
she boldly persevered in her contumacious design. 

* Pray, Dr. Parr, how long have you taken to wear petti¬ 
coats f' she said to tym one day j\t a large dinner-party. 

There was no answei', and the company laughed ; «und 
thereupon the audacious lady •triumphantly repeated tlm # 
question in a louder voice. • * * 

' Ever since your ladyship has taken*to wear the breeches ! ’ 
She won her bet, certainly ; but she yarned her five guineas ! 
Whether this anecdote be strictly true, 1 know n^t: it was 
current at the time, and pretty generally credited : i it be not 
true, it is at least not ill found. * • 

With respBct to the famous caiyiock, I not only saw it several 
times, but I once wore it myself for an hour or more *-a dis¬ 
tinction which few persons can‘boast. 

A clever artist, with whom I had some acquaintance, was 
employed to take a likeness of Sam. Parr. He had already 
made considerable progress in his work; what he had done 
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was most satisfactory to himself, to,, the Doctor* and to his 
numerous friends; and he was extremely anxious to com¬ 
plete the portrait with equal success. 

‘ The Doctor is not a good sitter: he is vpry restless, and 
unless he has somebody to talk to him and amuse him, I 
cannot keep him quiet; anS then I do not get on with my 
work so well as I desire. I am unable to converse with him 
myself Will you come and talk to him at his next sitting ? 
You will do me a great favour—a real kindness ! ’ 

The next sitting had \f en fixed for the following Sunday, 
for the Doctor’s stay in town was limited. I weiit to breakfast 
with the painter. * 

' The Reverend Doctor has promisdd to sit 'this morning 
for two or three hours, during the time of divine service. 
You must not tell at what time lie sat; so mighty a pillar of 
tht;.church would not like that it should be known ; indeed, 
he charged me particularly not to mention it to anybody ; but 
he will not mind you, I ant, sure! ’ 

After breakfast the bells struck up, calling the sheep together 
into the fold ; the good shepherd came to us punctually. 
The immortal editor of the immortal Bellendenus was con¬ 
ducted straight to the painting-room, and we joined him there 
immediately. He was not at all displeased at seeing me, but 
'shook bands cordially, and was in high good humour ; and, 
tq.say the truth, lie always appeared to me to be a thoroughly 
good-natured, kind-hearted old man. He pointed out the 
fire in the short, clay pipe held in the liand, and extolled 
the felicity with which the burning tobacco was represented, 
enlarging greatly upon that theme. t The artist smiled. 

‘“That' - is not a very difficult feat of art, I believe ? * 

, ‘ ‘ blot at all ’, said the painter ; ‘ but what do you think of 
the likeness ? ’ 

* It is admirable—perfect 1 ’ 

And so in very tru*h it was ; absurdly, ridiculously like, 
and yet pleasing picture. The visage was required to be 
taujiform—as much like a bull as possible, orily without horns, 

' and in that respect, therefore, unlike Moses or Bacchus, or a 
bull, and like the Doctor. * 

The^learned sitter arrayed Jiimself in his canonicals, mounted 
the raised chair, was placed in proper attitude and light, and 
the work of imitation duly advanced. 

F.t was easy to talk with Dr. Parr, for he loved to have all 
the talk to himself, and to lay down the law: however, he 
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desired to f>e understood, and he expected to meet with 
attention; and, indeed, his conversation deserved it. His 
discourse was always worth listening to, and instructive, 
more or less: it pannpt be denied that, for good taste, he sjtokc 
too much of himself. Having ascertained from his watch that 
people must be coming out dl church, he took off his 
gown and departed suddenly, and somewhat sooner than was 
expected. # 

I was requested to take his place for a little while, and 
accordingly I put on the cassock that had been sent to be 
worn by the painter’s lay figure ; the light fell at that moment, 
it was said, hi an agreeable manner upon the drapery about 
the knees : the effect cJught not to be lost, for, in the languftgc 
consecrated to art, it *was rich and happy. 

The worthy and most laborious artist told me. whilst I wsts 
sitting in proper priestly costume as proxy for a revergnd 
priest, that the great Sir Joshua Reynolds had said*, that no 
painter had ever attained to eminence, who looked iqion Sun¬ 
day £S a holiday ; and that, for his part, he always worked 
particularly hard on thatVlay. He then discoursed of I>r. 
Parr with admiration, and with admiration still more profound 
of my friend Shelley; how much he desired that these two 
wonderful men should meet; how much he wished to be present 
at their meeting, and to listen to their exquisite conversation f 
I have heard in other quarters of the project of .bringing the 
old Grecian and the young*Poet into personal communication ; 
but it was not a promising one. • 

Sam. Parr’s delight was to dogmatize—to have everything 
entirely his own way ; lvj had no relish for any companion who 
doubted his absolute infallibility. Besides, a Whig tlivinb is 
placed in a very critical jiosition,’between two fires ; h<j ha.4 . 
to try to make his way, to creep, to thfc paradise of a bishopric— 
a long and narrow bridge, narrow as tlie edge of a razor ; he 
must not compromise his orthodoxy ou the one hand, or his 
liberality on the other. Bysshe, on his side, had ne inclina¬ 
tion for the society of a jxxlagogue; an invitatiofr to cyme 
and converse familiarly with a schoolmaster, how illustrious * 
soever, woul3 appear too like a summons to return to^Eton, 
and have an agreeable chat witty old Kcate, wlibm his soul 
abhorred; too like bidding him to crosst he great gulf of 
eternal separation, and to commune again with the Big Wigs 
of Oxford, for whom he very naturally had conceived *an 
intense hatred, mingled with well-merited and unmitigated 
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contempt. And so the friendly conference with the Reverend 
Doctor Samuel Parr never came off! « 

Ip London, Bysshe found books and society, and he appeared 
to rejoice in being delivered from the long-endured, intolerable 
loneliness of Wale?: the gopd Harriet also rejoiced, and was 
bright, blooming, calm, and composed, as heretofore; but 
she had not renounced her eternal purpose of suicide; and 
she st.ll discoursed of some scheme of self-destruction, as 
coolly as another lady would arrange a visit to an exhibition 
or a theatre. She told 'hie sometimes that she was very 
unhappy, but she never said why ; and in particular, she 
told me frequently, as she had told me formerly, that she had 
been very unhappy at school, and often intended to lfill her¬ 
self. I asked her again and again the cause of her unhappi- ‘ 
ness, but she did not know it. It certainly appeared to be 
mece talk, and I found a festivity in it; it became jolly, as 
it were, to laugh at her suicidal schemes, and the solemnity 
with which she unfolded thcSm : with this she was now and 
then a little offended. ‘ Mamma is going to have some wal¬ 
nuts pickled next week ’, a little girl once said to me, a little 
boy ; and she added, with a grave look and an air of quiet 
resolution, ‘ and mamma says she is quite determined ! ’ So 
poor Harriet was quite determined,* and did not choose to be 
laughed out of it, being displeased with my apologue of the 
w&lnuts. * 

In this strange world one comes across strange people 
sometimes, and' finds strange kinds of industry, especially 
wheiva man lays himself out for strange characters. Dining 
one day at a hotel in Let ft don with Ry3she and Harriet, I met 
a poor {met there, whose acquaintance they had just made— 
‘how/. I know not; I think, through some advertisement in 
a newspaper. Shelley introduced me to him, and grimly 
whispered, that he was going to kill himself. * Very well 1 ’ 

‘ Immediately ! ’ he Added. * With all my heart I ’ The 
professor 1 of suicide, it must be admitted, had rather a melan¬ 
choly look. He was pale, cadaverous, and he discoursed 
during dinner in a grave, pedantic manner, of his inflexible 
resolution to commit suicide, as it seemed, instantly; and 
he talked much, and with .due solemnity, of Otho-—of the 
Otho of Tacitus—until dinner was over. Otho, he said, was 
his favourite—his hero! However, Otho ate his salmon 
and lobster sauce, and whatever else was put before him, 
largely and voraciously, and with a prodigious relish; took his 
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wine very freely, and then a long nap ; and finally departed, 
without having become a felon of himself. When he had 
taken his leave, Harriet told me with great glee—‘ the gentle¬ 
man is going te kill himself ‘ Really ! * ‘ Directly ; is 

not that quite delightful ? ’ ‘ Quije !' ‘I should not wonder t 

if he is doing it now I' I did not wish to put her out of conceit 
with this notion, but I should have wondered* much if he had 
been doirife anything of the kind. I saw him twice or tftrice, 
there and thereabouts; his talk was ever in the same self- 
murderous vein ; so confidently did*he speak, so urgent was 
the necessity, that on leaving the room for five minutes one 
might expect So return and find him in a pool of blood ; but 
no, the’calamity never^ happened; it was plain that suicide 
was only his stock-in-trade. All people laughed at hitp, except 
Harriet, whose sympathies were excited at first; but after a short 
time, even she got tired of himP; or possibly she was jealous 
of Otho’s superior confidence of assertion touching impending 
self-destruction. What ultimately became of the fellow I 
know«not j I never heard that he cut his throat ; perhaps ho 
hit upon some other mode of getting a dinner, when this 
dodge was seen through. 

Poor Shclfey was too often taken jjossession of, and kept 
in a sort of imprisonment, er duress, in the society of persons ( 
in every respect unworthy of him, for their own sordid and 
selfish purposes; the plunderers taking care, •meanwhile, 
that the captive and victim should see as little of his old friends 
as possible. One of the many inconveniences of being dis¬ 
tinguished is, that every impudent pretender thinks hc.has 
a right to introduce and^>ush himself,%s an admirer oj talept 
and genius, being at pnee a devote^ worshipper, and a person . 
admirably fitted to be kicked out of fhs room. Bysshe was 
cruelly pestered by imjiertincnt intruders, and he felt the 
annoyance very sensibly ; he used sometimes to turn them 
over to me; this was not pleasant *foP cither party. But, 
however coolly such fellows might be treated, the# would 
seldom go away t£e sooner; nothing, in short, but ^hc free 
and liberal us«vof a pitchfork, or flail, would have delivered us 
from the unwelcome company. * , , 

If the line of life which the young poet had taken subjected 
him to many disagreeable intrusions, and brought him fre¬ 
quently in contact with odious and pernicious people, on the 
Other band, it was the means of introducing him to sonfte 
pleasant and clevjsr persons, from whose society he derived 
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much delight, and no small profit. Jyich intercoifrse exercised 
a powerful influence on his character and conduct. I will 
select a few instances, treating the subject somewhat discur¬ 
sively, as a miscellaneous matter. He spoke^with enthusiasm 
of a charming family, whose acquaintance he had lately made, 
in what manner I do not'remember, and he promised to 
introduce me to them, declaring that I should be as much 
taken, with them as he was himself. He informed* me soon 
afterwards that he had spoken of me to them, that they desired 
to see me, and the next, day he would take me to dine with 
them. The next day—it was a Sunday, in the summer—we 
took a walk together, wandering about, as usual, for a long 
time without plan or purpose. About five c’clocko Bysshe 
stopped suddenly at the door of a hous$ in a fashionable street, 
ascended' the steps hastily, and delivered one of his superb 
br^vyra knocks. 

' Wha'i are we going to do here ? ’ 

' It is here we dine ’. 

4- 

He placed me before him, that I might enter first, as the 
stranger ; the door was thrown r wide open, and a strange 
spectacle presented itself. There were five naked figures in 
the passage .advancing rapidly to meet us. The first was a 
boy of twelve years, the last a li ( ttle girl of five ; the other 
r three , children, the two eldest of them being girls, were 
of intermediate ages, between the two extremes. As soon 
as they saw me, they uttered a piercing cry, turned round, 
and ran wildly,, up stairs, screaming aloud. The stairs pre¬ 
sented the appearance of Jacob’s Judder, with the angels 
ascending it, except thft they had no wings, and they moved 
fa'ster, Und made more noise than the ordinary representations 
' of the Patriarch’s vision indicate. Frofn the window of the 
nursery at the top of the house the children had seen the 
beloved Shelley—had scampered downstairs in single file to 
welcome him ; me, .♦he killjoy, they had not observed. 

I wai presented to a truly elegant family, and I found 
e^erytMirig in the best taste, and was highly gratified with my 
reception, and with the estimable acquisition to the number 
of my friends. Nothing .was said about th£ first strange 
salutation^ nor did I venture to inquire, what it signified. 
After dinner, Bysshe asked, why the children did not come 
into the room to the dessert, as usual. The lady of the house 
coloured slightly, and said Shelley should see them by- 
and-by, in the nursery, but they did not dare to show them- 
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selves In thePdining-rooo^ They were all too much ashamed 
at having been seen, as they were, so unexpectedly, by a 
stranger! * 

Nothing more transpired to clear up the mystery of their 
nudity. At subsequent visits, the whole system was unfolded. 

I am quite unable to do justice t® the theory of philosophical 
nakedness. I can only recall a very few things, of many which 
I heard on, that head. There was to be soon a return to n^ure, 
it was believed—to the natural and pristine state of innocence, 
in which we are taught, by the highest authority, that human 
beings were naked. 

In order t<* prepare mankind for the happy impending 
restoration of perfect ami universal nudity, children ought to 
be accustomed at an Arly age to be, at least occasionally, 

> naked. It was alleged, moreover, that the practice of Arippin^ 
young persons sometimes is qjninently conducive to thgir 
health, to strength of body, symmetry, beauty, and te moral¬ 
ity, and virtue ; and that even j;rown persons may derive 
much benefit from remaining some hours, in mild weather, 
without their clothes. It was most manifest that the children 
liked to nakedize—such was the term of art—exceedingly j 
but it was something new and different from the ordinary 
routine of jackets, trousers^and petticoats—in a word, it was 
a change. It was conceded as a privilege and favour, and 
whilst they remained naked they were allowed—a gloriou% 
concession to a child, to make as much noise as they pleased. 
These young innocents were remarkably i\£althy, happy, 
beautiful and intelligent j whether they would have been less 
so if they had always wy>rn their clothes like other children, 
it is not easy to determine. As far as we can learn, tiatiofia 
who are habitually naked are not nfbij; healthy, happy, hand- *, 
some and virtuous, than people who* are constantly clothed 
from head to foot. The mistress of the fJlmily assured us that 
she frequently remained for hours wjthput her clothes, and 
derived much advantage from the complete ^xposur* to the 
air. She never seemed to have much the matter with hej ; 
and in imaginative persons fancy sways their feelings and 
convictions. *1 rose early this mpming, and having locked 
myself into my dressing-room, or undressing-room, ? remained 
for three hours, stark-naked. I am all the better for it, I 
assure you ; I always am. I feel so innocent during the rest 
of the day!' Impertinent persons would sometimes laugh at 
her. frank avowal of superior innocence. Never was there a 

F F 
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more modest, a more virtuous lady ; never wSs there less 
cause for malicious laughter ; and her feelings are perhaps 
intelligible enough. Any one who begins the day ty remaining 
stark-naked for three or four hours in the early morning, closely 
p shut up, and of necessity alone, is compelled, in order to pass 
the time, to be steadily employed during the entire period of 
seclusion, in reading, writing, drawing, working—to persevere 
in th« performance of some engrossing duty. A day com¬ 
menced in so useful and creditable a xpanner cannot fail to 
bring with it impressions of seK-satisfaction and innocence. 
I gained some credit by communicating that I had sometimes 
nakedized, under the authority and by the advice of the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin, who wrote with earnestness in com¬ 
mendation of air-baths, for so he called and esteemed the 
remaining naked for some hours in the early morning. He 
discourses at length about the salubrious influence of the air on 
the bare skin ; of this I do not pretend to judge. When I was 
young, I was surprisingly «-trong and healthy ; air-bathing 
unquestionably never did me any harm, nor, so far as I could 
discover, any good ; but I was so well, that it must have been 
a wonderful air and a wonderful bath indeed that could have 
made me better than I then was. This practice, ’ike all other 
practices, had its peculiar conveniences and inconveniences. 
To cawy it into effect, it is necessary to rise betimes, for in the 
first morning alone a jierson is seldom wanted, and the bath is 
not liable to lie interrupted—a most salutary condition. The 
air-bather, so long as he remains in the bath, is constrained to 
employ himself, to sit reading, or writing, with closed doors. 
To quit my occupation without quitting the bath was impossi¬ 
ble. On the other hand, it prevented a healthy morning walk ; 
it cyt one off from intercourse with others ; anil it did not allow 
me to go forth on the sptir of the occasion, and the suggestion 
of the moment, to do something that might be useful or 
expedient. Moreover!, there is some danger of going out una¬ 
wares, unconscious of nakedness, for by familiarity with the 
state of hature, and wrapt up in abstract study, one soon learns 
to forget the helpless and shameful condition. It is a prudent 
precaution, therefore, not only to lock the door, but also to put 
the key away in some place that may remind us, through arti¬ 
ficial memory, and the association of ideas, in seeking it, that 
our first parents were too fond of apples and of knowledge. 
The father of air-batlling, it is said, was once guilty of inadver¬ 
tence in this respect. The Doctor tells us that he pursued his 
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morning studies in utter nakedness, with the most beneficial 
results, for rnjiny summers, but lie does not tell us the anecdote 
which I will relate. The philosopher was never in affluence; 
and having once received a bill of exchange from England for a 
moderate amount from a debtor of doubtful character, he had 
sent it to the neighbouring town In bo presented for accep¬ 
tance, and he was most anxious to learn whether his English 
correspondent’s paper had l>oon duly honoured. A friend 
going to the town undertook to impure, and to let him know. 
He came home too late to coihtnunirAte with the doctor that 
night ; but carfy the next morning Benjamin espied his friend’s 
maid-servant Gripping quickly across the (oven towards his 
house with a letter in h<y hand. The long habit of remaining; 
for hours without his clothes, and his extreme solicitude as to, 
the fate of the bill, overjMiwerod his consciousness. When the 
girl came within a few yards of l*is door, the venerable patriot 
eagerly rushed out, a second, or a third Adam, to meet her. 
She fled in terror, and ran screaming home. 

* What is the matter ? Did you see the Doctor ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! No ! Poor old gentleman ; we shall never see him 
again ; he has been barbarously murdered, no doubt ! The 
Indians got ]*>ssession of the farther end of the village in the 
night ; the chief is in the poor Doctor’s house, and as soon as he 
saw mo he ran out, tomahawk in hand, to scalp me ! ’ • 

To counteract absence of, mind, and to obviate such tin-* 
pleasant contingencies, it is prudent, as I soon discovered my¬ 
self, and have already observed, not only to loch the door, but 
to adopt additional precautions. Females, it is notorious, hj^ve 
more presence of mind th;tn.we have ; therefore the chajminfj, 
enthusiastic lady, who sat for threy hours at a time, at the 
dawn of day, cooling lior unprejudiced mutton, might not toe 
subject to the like precipitancy, and to jncur the like peril. 
To rush naked Into the street, that she might welcome a long 
absent friend, would be an unpleasant ‘mistake before the 
Return to Nature and innocence bad been dtdy proclaimed 
at Temple Bar by naked heralds : even the day before. Tvxcej* 
on my first vi.yt, the dear children never apjjeared naked 
before me ; before Bysshe thcyofteti did. It is for h,is credit’s 
sake that I state it. I was of the casth, earthy ; he was of the 
heaven, heavenly—I was a worldling ; he had already returned 
to nature, or rather he had never quitted her. He was a pure 
spirit, in the Divine likeness of the Archangel Gabriel ; tin? 
peace-breathing, yiy-bearing. Annunciator. Whether the 
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charming lady might not, without famish or discredit, have 
appeared before him robed only in her innocency, as she was 
wont to sit during the early morning hours, I will'hot presume 
to determine ; it is, at all events, certain that she never did so. 

Much has been said and written by wise men and by foolish 
r ones on the subject of going naked ; it would not be to the 
purpose to repeat their arguments and conclusions, still less 
expedient would it be to discuss the matter anew ; but looking 
at the question without regard to moral, physical, or intellec¬ 
tual amelioration, but siirply with a view to personal comfort, 
I will merely remark that the practice would not be convenient 
or agreeable. Shelley was powerfully attracted by every 
scheme tending towards improvement;'to ethical progness, and 
human perfectibility ; and the attraction was more powerful 
in proportion as tiic scheme was novel, strange, and startling ; 
bq,t he was not tempted to accept—and it is extraordinary that 
he was not—the project of virtuous and philanthropic nudity. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that,jie did not put it in practice in his 
own person, his absence and aberration of mind being fotally 
over-powering— 


and being transported 
And rapt in secret studies, c 

ho would probably have started off heedlessly some fine morn- 
pig, and run through the streets of London, to a diplomatic 
conference with his father’s boot less negotiators, or other 
appointment, the recollection of which had suddenly flashed 
across the mind of the naked student,; as the priests of old ran 
abo'ut Rome bare on ^he I.upercalyu Or peradventure the 
handsome young gymnosophist, being startled at his books 
by the sound of the meql-going bell, would have joined a party 
of female friends at the breakfast table, as wanting in all cloth¬ 
ing, and as unconscious of the want as .a new-born babe. 


He thus neiilocrtng worldly ends, all dedicated 
To elwseness, and the bettering of his mind, 

n 

* 

was eminently unqualified to engage in so slippery and perilous 
an innovation. , 

There Hhvc always been, off and on, a considerable number 
of people doing the stays movement. This part of female 
apparel had many enemies at that period ; stays, it may be 
easily believed, found no favour with the advocates of naked¬ 
ness. I heard much from them of the sin and danger of wear- 
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ing stays. Aid I listened patiently to atftay a fierce, angry 
diatribe against them. I was once taken to a lecture on stays 
to be delivered by a first-rate, scientific Blue. She inhabited a 
large "and handsome old house in a dull street, and an flld- 
fashioned, obsolete part of the town. Scene the first was the 
dining-room ; it had been fitted‘up as a lecture-room. The* 
audience was pretty numerous, and, with the j;ole exception of 
myself, consisted exclusively of females. 1 asked n\p fair 
conductress, by whose side I was seated, if it was quite proper 
for me to remain ? She commanded me to stay. ‘ You are a 
friend of our sc*x, and perfectly free from prejudices ! ’ The lat¬ 
ter part of tlx# compliment I sensibly felt that 1 did not deserve. 
On a lasgc talAc was a ctocn cloth anti on the cloth were plaster- 
casts, drawings and engravings, and a rabbit with its chest 
cut open, so that the lungs appeared. The lady lecturess came 
forward, and after a profound <jourtesy and gentle murmurs of 
applause, she began to discourse fluently, earnestly, afid rather 
agreeably ; with extreme solemnity—with the gravity, indeed, 
of mjpiy professors. She addressed herself first to the casts, 
and, laying her hands ujmiiT them, e.\|«>unded at length what 
may be called the upper works of woman. She then directed 
our attention to the deceased rabbit, |»)intiug to different 
portions of the lungs,.and explaining, or attempting to explain, 
the whole economy of respiration. She proved likewise,* 
exceedingly well, that stays on the body of a rabbit would 
interfere with and impede its movements, and would Ire in¬ 
convenient and uncomfortable. Bundles of ays of different 
kinds were handed to la-r ; these she successively applied to 
the piaster-casts, and •demonstrated how grievously ‘they 
offended against every principle of anatomical science flaunih- 
ing forth into an animated invective,against busks, wipe!)*, 
whether they were of wood, of whafc-bone, or of steel, found 
no quarter. She then exhibited pictures of crooked shoulders, 
distorted spines, contracted chests, amUmanifold deformities, 
painful to behold. She assured us, that all these c.damities, 
and many others? were occasioned solely by the ffcrniciyus 
pressure of stays. The peroration was exceedingly impressive • 
and authoritative ; she assured us> as if from revelation, that a 
benevolent Providence never intended the faifest of Iris 
creatures to be so strait-laced—to commit their captivating 
persons to devilish engines of torture and destruction. 

The second scene was the drawing-room. The many had 
departed ; a select party, the chosen few, had been invited to 
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remain and take Spofiee. When I entered the #oom, I was 
placed, for cause o^ honour, upon {he sofa, after the foreign ^ 
fashion ; the lady of the housediad resided much abroad, and 
presently she set herself down by my side. She said much in 
courteous phrase of the honour and pleasure; and so on, of my 
attendance. *• 

‘ You heard my poor discourse, sir ; through your kindness, 
you heard it with attention. What do you really believe were 
the designs of Providence with respect to us females ; do you 
think that we were ever intended to wear stays ? Have I not 
fully demonstrated that we were not ? ’ 

‘To say the truth, madam, I do not very w^Jl know how to 
answer you : with respect to women,. I am not competent to 
decide ; but I am fully convinced, alul you demonstrated it 
‘completely, that Providence never meant that a buck rabbit r 
should wear stays ! ’ 

And .indeed it was a buck ; what a terrible oversight. 

‘ That is much to be regretted, on all accounts ; it ought moyt 
unquestionably to have been a doe ; it is a thousand pities ! ’ 

A long silence ensued ; the poor lady was manifestly troubled 
about the sex of her anatomical subject. 

When she had recovered herself, and conversation was 
resumed, it came out that Bysshe had promised faithfully to 
attend the lecture, but the traitoY had faithlessly broken his 
engagement. His defection was deeply deplored. The lec- 
turcss spoke of him with animation and enthusiasm ; if he 
would once declare himself distinctly on the great, the 
momentous question, the distinct declaration of so great 
antHnflucntial a mind \yould instantly and finally determine it. 
Nat afjothcr pair of stays would ever be sold, made, or 
worn in Europe ! •• •< 

toffee was served \ partook of it, it was excellent ; and 
when the guests had all been supplied, the philosopheress took 
a cup herself. A china cup containing a yellow powder was 
brought to her ; she took a teaspoonful of the powder, and 
stirred *t into "iier coffee. 

' ‘ Was it ginger, saffron, gold dust, the dust of the potable 
gold of the alchymists—what was it ? ’ I ventured to inquire. 

' No ; it was flour of mustard. I once had the honour and 
happiness to see the Great Frederick of Prussia take coffee at 
Potsdam, and ho put flour of mustard into his coffee, as I have 
jpst done ; and therefore I have taken it thus ever since, in 
memory of so illustrious a man. He was once in a compaign 
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in Poland in a rainy season, and a marshy country, when he was 

attacked grievously, dangerously, by diarrhoea ; his ordinary 
medical attendants could not relieve him. “ Was there no 
physician in the neighbourhood ? ” “ Yes, a celebrated «nc, 

but he is a Jew, and your Majesty would not like to consult 
him ”. “ Jew or Gentile, so that he can cure me, bring him 

here 1 ” The Polish physician prescribed flour of mustard in 
coffee ; the King took it immediately and frefly, and the effect 
was rapid and beneficial. The Great Frederick was fobject 
to such attacks, and therefore h<^ persevered in using the 
remedy ’. • 

‘ And are *you subject to them ? ’ 

Her. temperament appeared to Ire dry and adust. . 

' No ! By no mean#! But it is only a due tribute of respect 
for the memory of so great a man, that 1 should always take my 
coffee as. I once saw him take his ! ’ 

The whole soul of my ardent and imaginative yoyng frlbnd 
was inflamed at this jjeriod of his life, by a glowing desire to 
witness and to promote the improvement and progress of civil 
society. He had translated*an essay, or treatise, of some French 
philosopher, on the Perfectibility of the Human Sjiecies ; and 
he read hij translation aloud to me, ;is well as the writings of 
<dhcr authors on the same fanciful subject. A state of things 
was fast approaching, w»? were, assured, in which mankind, 
having become perfectly virtuous, the sanction of laws, as well 
as all binding contracts .Aid agreements, would*no longer 1>o 
required. It would be fortunate and happv, indeed, if the 
accession of this complete change and entire amelioration were 
true, or even probable. A man mi^ht then lend ten o* fifty 
thousand pounds to a friCnd, or even to any stranger, at Jour 
per cent., or on any*othcr terms, without the trouble and delay 
of executing*mortgages, or bonds, or.other securities ; without* 
the wearisome investigation of intricate titles ; without the 
dull, tedious, and expensive formalities of lawyers. And so it 
would be with all other transactions whatever, no other safe¬ 
guard than that of triumphant and universally prevailing virtue 
ought ever to be looked for. Marriage, of course, would M: on, 
the same ea&y, but secure, f<x>ting as all other agreements. 
So far as it is a civil contract, this might very well pc, if all men 
and all women were jxirfcctly trt!c, honourable, and virtuous. 
Nobody affected to believe that such a condition of affairs 
actually existed ; but that it would soon arrive, some well- 
meaning persons confidently asserted, and seemed to credit it. 
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I met with certain of the advocates of the coining perfectibility 
worthy, but somewhat credulous people : the men discoursed 
of its influence over all human affairs, the wora& treated it 
principally with reference to those matters which most nearly 
concern themselves. I listened to observations and conversa- 
c tions which to me, doubting of the blessed advent, were 
laughable. 

One example will suffice : I went to drink coffee and tea, to 
listen to conversation more or less instructive, and to music, 
and to enjoy all such innocent recreations as are not inconsis¬ 
tent with perfectibility, at the handsome house of a very 
hospitable and agreeable perfectible. In the course of the 
evening a lady stole into the room, and took her seat on a 
solitary sofa opposite ; she was a most lovely creature, in every 
Respect, Snd I expressed* my admiration of her in no measured 
terms to the lady of the house,, with whom I was conversing, as 
I had supposed, in confidence, and under the belief that what I 
had said was to go no farthef. After a little while, the lady of 
the house crossed the room, sat down by the side of her Jovely 
guest, and conversed earnestly with her, both the ladies occa¬ 
sionally looking at me. Afterwards, a signal was made that I 
was to approach ; I obeyed it. The lady of the house then 
told the fair stranger, word for word, all that I had said about 
'her, pausing from time to time, and asking me if I had not said 
sp. It was impossible to deny it. ‘ Well, sir ’, said the stranger 
lady, with a certain gracious gravity, when she had heard all 
my praises, an(\ I had confirmed them, ' your homage is ac¬ 
cepted, and when the perfectibility of the human race is accom¬ 
plished, you shall be made happy ’. ! Thank you. Madam ’, I 

answered, somewhat impertinently, I fear ; ‘ and when the 
, Millennium commences, we will go and reside in the New Jeru¬ 
salem j we will hire a handsome first-floor in a commodious 
house, hollowed out ol one huge emerald, and live together in 
it 1 * She frowned at, this harmless jest, but made no reply. 
I did not think Jliat so rare a beauty could have looked so 
black, and withdrew in manifest angdr. * 

* A few days after our conversation, she related what I had 
said to Bysshe, adding; ‘ Your friend is a very strange person 
indeed ; it ia quite plain that he does not believe in the perfect¬ 
ibility of the human race. How unaccountable ! and indeed 
he seems to make it the sole business of his life to scoff at 
everything 1 ’ 

* How could you think of living with her in a house carved 

« 
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oat of an efberald ? ' he^nquired with his saddest look and in 
his most plaintive voice, when he told me this. 

I answered,* We read in the Book of Revelation that each of 
the twelve gateg of the New Jerusalem was a pearl, andtme 
foundation of the walls was a topaz, another an amethyst, ant^ 
so on ; and consequently it did Aot seem too much to expect 
that when the number of the elect has begn accomplished, 
and what she promised me is to take place, I might cas^y hire 
such apocalyptic apartments for us to live in together, as I 
proposed to her \ • 

He looked grave, and said mournfully, * You laugh at every¬ 
thing 1 I air# convinced that there can be no entire regenera¬ 
tion of* mania nd until* laughter is put down 1 ’ • 

On that point at least we were agreed. 

The poetic temperament is naturally melancholy, flic poct^s 
airy realms being thickly peopled by imaginary sorrows ; gnd 
Shelley’s natural melancholy had been confirmed anti tncreased 
by manifold crosses, vexations* and disap(x>intmcnts ; yet 
occasionally he could be merry, notwithstanding the strong 
aversion for laughter and ‘ridicule which he habitually and 
vehemently expressed. He could indulge in a mirthful sally ; 
he could play joyous, funny pranks, and could relate or even 
aot them over again, in a vivacious manner, and with a keen 
relish and agreeable recollections of his own mischievous* 
raillery. His frolics were^ever peculiar and characteristic; 
their nature will be best explained and illustrated by an 
example: 

One summer’s evening he had to travel a short distance in 
his own country, in the ceuyty of Susses—such, if I mistake not, ’ 
for I know the adventure only from Bysshe’s account it, \$aa 
the scene of Jiis whftnsical exploit! ,1 Jo set out on foot^ex-*, 
peeling that the stage would soon overtake him. He had not 
proceeded far when the heavy coach came up. There was no 
room outside, but the six inside scats jwc«c unoccupied ; he got 
in, and the vehicle rumblyd along the dusty rt*id. Fur a little 
vthile it was all vc*ry well, but the heavy stage coacfl*stopped 
suddenly, and a heavy old woman came in to him, reddened 
with heat, steaming and running down with perspiration. 
She took her place in the middle seat, like t huge ass 
between a pair of enormous panniers ; for, on one side 
was a mighty basket, crammed full of mellow apples, and 
on the other a like basket, equally well filled with large 
onions. The odour of the apples and the onions, and the aspect 
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of the heated, melting, smoking old c woman, wene intolerable 
to the delicate, sensitive young poet. He bore it, at first, 
patiently, then impatiently, at last he could endure it no 
lohger ; so, starting up, he seated himself on the floor of the 
coach, and, fixing his tearful, woeful eyes upon her, he addressed 
L his companion thus, in thrilling accents : 

For heaven's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
i And tell sad stories of the death of kings ! 

How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 

Some haunted by t^ie ghosts they dispossessed ; 

Some poisoned by their wives ; some sleeping killed, 

All murthered ! 

e 

r ' Oh, dear ! ’ exclaimed the terrified old woman. »' Dear ! 
dear! Oh, Lord 1 Oh, Lord! ’ ' < 

But when he shrieked out the two last words, ‘ All mur- 
tljercd ! ’ she ran to the window in an agony, and, thrusting 
out her* head, cried : 

‘ Oh, guard, guard ! slpp! Oh, guard, guard, guard! 
let me out! ’ , 

The door was opened, she alighted immediately with her 
strong-smelling wares, and through the united wit of two 
great poets, that of Shakespeare and his own, he was permitted 
to finish his journey alone. 

** He,was proud of this achievement, and delighted in it long 

afterwards., 

* Show us, Bysshe, how you got rid of the old woman in 
Sussex , 

He sprang wildly on his feet, and, taking his seat on the 

floor, with a melancholy air, and in a piteous voice, cried out: 

> • 

, For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground ! 

* t , ' 

When he had given out the words, ‘ All murthered ! ’ with a 
fiendish yell, he started up, threw open the*window, and began 
to call, ' Guard ! guard ! ’ often, to the astonishment of 
persona passing by, whose temperament was less poetic, and 
Icps exdftable than his own. ‘ 1 * 

So moving were the woes of the gentle Richard Plantagenet, 
told by the great dramatist, and declaimed by another poet, 
second to’him, at least in, time ! So drastic was their effect 1 
Quitting the Swan of Avon, and the Swan of the Arun, and 
of Warnham mere, we will return for a moment to the lovely 
and indignant lady. 

Some months after the huge emerald had proved to be a 
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stone of offence and a stumbling-block in the way to her good 
graces, I met her alone* in Orchard Street; she was exceed¬ 
ingly handsome by daylight, but less handsome than she had 
appeared by candlelight; the tell-tale summer’s sun showed 
brown or yellow'hues. It struck me that the emerald mansion 
would not be becoming to her complexion ; it would be pro* 
ferable to reside in a ruby, or a topaz. She received me 
graciously, shaking hands cordially ; and we walked round 
Pdrtman Square together. To say the truth, 1 met hA again 
soon after my first disaster* and, ;y> a Christian, 1 desired to 
live and to die in peace with her. Accordingly, when she was 
quite alone, J ventured to creep up to her, and, sitting down 
softly py hef side, humbly to address her. 1 said uotlyng 
of her transcendent btauty, which had been the cause of my 
original discomfiture, and had brought down ti|x>n*my ho.td 
the odious and opprobrious appellation of a scotler ; nor of the 
progress of mankind'towards j>crfection, of which I uloubfed ; 
but ( spoke of indifferent subjects only ; of chess, of cards, of 
quadrille. At first, certainly, she was somewhat crusty, treat¬ 
ing nrfc as an Infidel ought always to be treated, but she 
softened by degrees. 

* Well ! Have you made it up ? ’ the lady ol the house 

a^ked, as she walked past us, and saw ns conversing together 
in a friendly manner. * • 

* We never had anything to make up ’, answered the lovely 
lady, obligingly ; ‘ we ncVer had any quarrel .'*’ 

She spoke much of Shelley, and in such terms that, had we 
been old and bitter enemies, we should have been at once 
reconciled. She spoke,also of him ^whilst we were walking* 
round the square, and with so great warmth, admiration, and 
enthusiasm, that the yellow tint* on her skin rapidly and 
completely disappeared, and I thought she would look*pcr- 
fectly charming even in the emerald messuage. 

‘ I was talking about him with a female friend the other 
day, that he is so modest, so reserved, so pure, so vy tuous, 


A clear, immaculate, and silver fountain ! 


and we were saying what terrible* havoc he would,make, if he 
were at all rakish ! ’ * 

• If he were less modest, he would be less attractive, and 
therefore less dangerous 

■ Yes, it would be so. But that did not occur to us ’. 
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‘ I wonder it did not, for it is sufficiently obvious 

* Have you seen him lately ? ’ 

‘ Have you ? ’ 

There were many mutual inquiries. 

4 Does he not visit you then ? ’ 

* I wish he did ; I would gladly, oh, so gladly, give half of all 
I possess, if he >yerc an habitual, I will add even an occasional 
visitor ! Cannot you bring him to me ? Will you ? ’ 

4 1 will try 

4 You said you wish to learn quadrille; we will teach you. 
My mother, my sister, and myself have lived much in Spain, 
where alone they understand the game: quadrille is well 
played there. If you can excuse our hot playing for money, 
which we never do, we will play with you whenever you 
choose ’. 

^.To learn so difficult a game as quadrille demands much 
leisure, Sind I have none ’. 

4 That is a pity, for it is,, well worth learning ! However, 
you will come and see me ? ’ 

4 It must be after my return to London, because I am going 
into the country to-morrow, for some months'. 

4 Whenever you please ; but bring him with you ’. 

In one respect only is the long vacation too long ; on every 
‘ other account I have invariably found it too short. The 
absence from London is so long, that it causes a disruption of 
studies, pursuits, anti acquaintances ; of acquaintances that 
might have ripened into valuable friendships. 

When I returned to town in November, the recollection of 
my obliging instructress in quadrille had faded, and Bysshe 
anti nnVself were so ungrateful as to forget the lovely per- 
, fec^ible! The precise nature of the perfect felicity which 
was promised to the elect, and was to be enjoyed by them, 
when the perfectibility of the human species was accom¬ 
plished, I never discovered. It certainly was not that kind 
of felicity that one would at first infer from the lax, ambiguous 
manner *f>f talking in use among zealous' votaries. It was 
something ethereal, spiritualized, transcendent, remote from 
the gratifications of the senses, and the grossness of mortal 
frailty—a Certain celestial joy. In truth, my curiosity did not 
stimulate me to inquire minutely into the conditions of a state 
of society, in which I did not myself believe. 

aDuring his residence of some weeks or months in Half Moon 
Street, Bysshe was happy and comfortable—comfortable 
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according t# his own pegpliar scheme of life. There were few 
shelves for books in the little sitting-room on the first-floor; 
but books Accumulated rapidly, and they were arranged in 
rowj on the floor^ in the recesses on each side of the fireplace; 
and they were piled in disorder on tables and chairs, and 
heaped up under tables in confusion. Many books had been* 
left behind, through a miserable negligence and inconceivable 
rapidity of movement and evolutions, in localities from i^hence 
they never emerged, and were never seen or heard of more. If 
he possessed the faculty of lining volumes without number, he 
had the powertdso to assemble around him again, in a few days, 
a respect ablcslibrary. In one recess remained, but little dis¬ 
turbed Jiy any of us, inf a long row, a Latin edition, or transla¬ 
tion, of the works of Kfnmanuel Kant. It was comprised in 1 
know not how many volumes ; they were in l>oards,*and \ve/o 
uncut, and unopened. Of these, the young metaphysician 
had been most anxious to obtain ]«>ssession. but lie totally 
neglected them obtained. I do yot believe that lie ever read 
a single page of the transcendental philosopher. 1 took up a 
volume mvsclf occasional!/, and attempted to get through a 
few pages, but I did not make any progress. I found in the 
mystical dogmatism nothing attractive in any respect, but, 
on the contrary, much to rejiel me. The only remark which I 
recollect to have made was that the word ' pm us ’ occurred* 
many times in every page, and in every case, gender, and 
number. a 

The Kantian philosophy was much in vogyio at that time, 
but I never found an accept who was able to explain to me the 
meaning of that which of myself, an 4 without the advantage * 
and assistance of oral instruction, it was totally impdksibltf to 
comprehend. Harriet’s pm-cr of “residing aloud were it^fulf. 
force, and were often brought into ve<position. Hokeby had 
lately appeared, a poor performance,* at which the critics 
laughed unmercifully ; but the fair,reader was pleased with 
it, and read it aloud more than once throughout. • 

There were a *few pleasing passages, pretty descriptions, 
and good lines interspersed, here and there, with much fluent • 
commonplace? verse and book-making. 1 listened with 
attention, but I could never make; out the story either df that 
poem, or of the other poems of the same fertile author, which 
I heard from the same lips. Scene after scene passes over 
the mind, like a dream, and no jicrinancnt or distinct imply?*- , 
sion is left behind by the flitting shadows. 
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Finding myself in the neighbourhood of Rokeby°some years 
afterwards, I remembered enough of what I had heard to be 
induced to visit the spot. It repaid a ride, and was well worth 
the deviation from my direct course. The confluence of 4he 
preta and the Tees is pleasing, perhaps even striking. Bysshe 
was sometimes able to give nis attention for a little while to 
the reading, which flowed on easily in a continuous, unbroken 
stream, like the versification of the Poet of the Scottish Border ; 
he then suddenly started off, and returned, and heard a little 
more; the uninspired and uninspiring strains still trickling 
down, like the waters of the Greta in their rocky “bed. It may 
seem, that the many fits and many bouts of linked readings, 
lorig drawn out, must have been wearisome, but fhey wire not 
sp ; the good Harriet read well, clearly, distinctly, in an agree¬ 
able voice, and with a just accent and emphasis ; but the 
principal charm of these performances was, that they were so 
delightful to the performer, she enjoyed herself so much in 
the healthy exercise of the idlest, that it would have been 
churlish indeed not to have lent a patient ear. 

‘ Come, sit down, be quite still ; do not walk about the room, 
as Bysshe docs ; be silent, and attend to me ; do not ask any 
foolish questions ! When I come to anything that £ think you 
cannot understand, I will cxplain.it to you myself!’ r 

Not to humour her would have been inhuman, it would have 
been impossible. Shelley was visifed occasionally by a few 
agreeable and by some tolerably agreeable acquaintances, 
chiefly of a literary description; whom to write at length would 
be tedious. As the author of another equally uninspired, 
but more popular, more extensively .and permanently popular 
poc?n, tlian liokeby , ‘ Propria quae maribus truly sings con- 
.e'erning nouns of anomalous and irregular genders. One of 
these visitors may be named, the Chevalier Lawrence, a .Knight 
of Malta, who had lately reached some celebrity by his novel. 
The Empire of the Nairs. He had resided long in the Court 
of some small Gorman potentate, and related anecdotes that 
werp amuSing enough of the courts and literature of Germany. 
■ He spoke much of nobility, to which in his capacity of a 
Knight of Malta, he had devoted himself ; and of some Work, 
which he had written concerning the nobles of England, prov¬ 
ing that the real English nobles are not the peers of the realm, 
as is universally, but erroneously, believed, but the old families 
•. of ianded gentry ; and this, taking nobility in a continental 
sense, and according to continental notions, qi strictly true. 
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I never fell in with theflisconrse of nobility—I do not know- 
even its proper title: with his great work, upon which Ilia 
immortality rests. The Empire of the Nairs, I could not get on, 
although I tried tp read it more than once ; it was too roseafc, 
too much like the amatory honey-dew of Tommy Moore. To 
my young friends the Indian tale vfos attractive ; they read it; 
and even Eliza, who never read anything elge, read it. and 
declared, in an audible voice, that it was quite delightful. 
Gracious Heaven ! What would Miss Warne say ? 

I saw a great deal of Bysshe’during Jiis residence in the quiet, 
convenient strict, which unquestionably, however paradoxi¬ 
cal it may seem, suited him better than the mountains of Wales 
or Cumberland. ’ • 

' If the man in the moon be a queer fellow, what are we to 
make of the man in the Half-Moon ? ' 

‘ The man in the moon ! ’ lie said, in a piteous voice ; ' tjie 
man in the moon ! ’ And having looked on the mooif implor¬ 
ingly for some time, he asked : ' l]p you really believe there is 
a map in the moon ? More than one?’ lie then sighed 
deeply, exclaiming, ' Poor fellow ! ’ 

I sat with him, read with him. walked with him, talked 
with him ; and that there might be no limit to my self-devo¬ 
tion, I dined with him. 

As we travel now-a-days through l»ndon in a cab, a vehicle 
unknown in the days of winch I write, through devious ways 
and unheard-of streets, known only to cabmen and their 
associates, the fairies; in like manner did I w.Jk with Bysshe 
then. I always let him lead the way, and followed his guid¬ 
ance: his course and ehqioe of direction were erratic and 
uncommon, and he would dart across the road and quickly 
enter some unpromising, ill-omened .street or passage, grid' 
hurry me along it: I have often woildcrcd by what impulse 
he was thus borne along. His flight was to escape from, not 
to pursue ; to get away from some object for which he had 
conceived a sudden dislike. • 

To return to dirfher. At the bare projxjsal to ordcV dinner, 
poor Shelley stood aghast, in speechless trance : when he had 
somewhat recovered from the outrage to his feelings, ‘ Ask 
Harriet ’, he shrilly cried, with a dcsjxmding. supplicating 
mien. The good Harriet herself was no proficient in culinary 
arts; she had never been initiated in the mysteries of house¬ 
wifery : ‘ Whatever you please ’, was her ordinary answer.. 

I was once staying at the house of a country clergyman; 
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the worthy pastor was eminently skilled in divinecthings ; his 
not less worthy wife was deeply conversant with human affairs, 
well versed in all the learning of the kitchen, excellent in ordering 
the genial board, as became the helpmate of a first-rate theo¬ 
logian. There were usually a few neighbours, "guests at dinner. 
°Amongst these, one day, was a lovely young woman ^healthy, 
comely, fair, and plump; the daughter of a substantial fanner 
of a superior degree. 

When the visitors had departed, my kind and notable 
hostess asked me in confidence what I thought of the hand¬ 
some, well-fleshed girl ? • 

* I think that she is a beautiful creature t I, have seldom 
seen a prettier young woman of the kind ! ’ „, „ 

‘ She is, indeed, and she is as good as she is beautiful—so 
dseful in' a house ’. 

‘ I had heard much about h/?r, but I never saw her before; 
and I am satisfied that all I heard about her is true. 1 have 
had a great deed of talk witji her; she seems to understand 
everything, and to be wonderfully clever in a family. I could 
not take my eyes off her all the evening ; I am afraid she would 
think me rude, but I could not help it 1 ’ ‘ She is so beautiful, 

it is very difficult to help looking at her; it is not easy to take 
one’s eyes off her ! ’ * No ! It is not indeed 1 I sat looking 

*at her, and thinking what delightful jellies she would make ; 
I r could notjielp looking at her, and saying to myself, how 
I should like to taste her calves’-foot jelly. And I longed to 
tell her so ! ’ , 

Poor Harriet had pledged herself at JKeswick to learn of Mrs. 
■ Southey to make tea pakes; bpt Mrs. Southey would not 
teach, or Harriet would not learn, and she had not redeemed 
, tier jpledge. It was her, only chance, and she lost it, which 
was unfortunate: it would have been a green spot in a desert. 
To say, * Whatever you please ’, is a sorry mode of ordering 
dinner, and it was all^she ever said on that head. Some con¬ 
siderable) time a|tcr the appointed hour, a roasted shoulder of 
mutton, «f the coarsest, toughest grain, graced, or disgraced, 
• the ill-supplied table; the watery gravy that issued from the 
perverse joint, when it was,cut, a duty commonly assigned to 
me, Seemed the most apt ojf all things to embody the concep¬ 
tion of penury and utter destitution. There were potatoes in 
every respect worthy of the mutton; and the cheese, which 
w#a either forgotten or uneatable, closed the ungenial repast. 
Sometimes there was a huge boiled leg of mutton* boiled till the 
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bone was re&dy to drop «opt of the meat, which shrank and 
started from it on all sides, without any sauce, but with turnips 
raw, and manifestly unworthy to be boiled any longer. Sonjp- 
times there were ^impregnable beef-steaks—soles for shooting- 
shoes. I have dropped a word, a hint, about a pudding; a, 
pudding, Bysshe said dogmatically, is a prejudice. I have 
wished that the converse of the proposition were true, nnd that 
a prejudice was a pudding, and then, according to the judgment 
of my more enlightened young friends, I should never have 
been without one. * 

It is a strong proof of the extraordinary fascination of the 
society of the*Divine Poet, that to purchase it -and it was 
" absolutely requisite to jjay a price I submitted cheerfully' So 
often, and for such a long period, to so many inconvenience* 
and privations. I was never indifferent to the amenities of 
life ; I had always been accustcancd to comfort to a certain 
elegance, indeed: at college, in preparing for college, and 
more especially at hpmc ; for in district where the creature 
comforts were well eared for, my own family were always 
conspicuous for an exact and exquisite nicety. In this respect, 
as in some others, there was something contradictory in Shelley: 
he emphatically—I may say ostentatiously renounced what¬ 
ever might be stigmatized by a morose philosopher of Spartan 
habits and principles as luxury : and yet, like the majority of ' 
mankind, he appeared to be,best pleased when lie was most a* 
his ease. He continually and openly lamented his rude and 
, tyrannical extrusion from Oxford ; and it was manifest that he 
' was unconsciously sensible of the loss of innumerable commo¬ 
dities ; he secretly pinccMqr, he knew sot what ; in trjith, he 
pined for the flesh-pots of Kgypt ; for the leeks, and the onions, 
and the water-melons. At that ’University', behold with 
reverence the rare wisdom of our foVcfathers ! a man was 
compelled to live comfortably' whether he would or not, and in 
spite of himself. . • 

Byashc’s dietary was frugal and indeiwndonts very ^mark- 
able and quite pecfiliar to himself. When lie felt btfhgry l»c 
would dash into the first baker’s shop, buy a loaf and rush out 
again, bearing it under his arm ; and he strode onwards in his 
rapid course, breaking off pieces of bread and greedily swallow¬ 
ing them. But however frugal the fare, the waste was con¬ 
siderable, and his path might be tracked, like that of Hop-o'- 
my-Thumb through the wood, in Mother Goose her tale, by a 
long line of crumbs. 


CC 
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The spot, where he sat reading, §r writing, and eating his 
dry bread, was likewise marked but by a circle of crumbs 
and fragments scattered on the floor. He took with bread, 
frequently by way of condiment, not water-cresses, as did the 
Persians of old, according to the fable of Xenophon, but com¬ 
mon pudding raisins. Thfcsc he purchased at some mean 
little shop, that he might be the more speedily served ; and 
he cqpried them loose in his waistcoat-pocket, and eat them 
with his dry bread. He occasionally rolled up little pellets of 
bread, and, in a sly, mysterious manner, shot them with his 
thumb, -hitting the persons—whom he met in his walks—on 
the face, commonly on the nose, at which he grew to be very 
dexterous. • . k 

When he was dining at a coffec-hodsc, he would sometimes 
amuse himself thus, if that could be an amusement, which 
w^s done unconsciously. A pprson receiving an unceremonious 
fillip on 1 the nose, after this fashion, started and stared about; 
but I never found that anybody, although I was often appre¬ 
hensive, that some one might resent it, perceived or suspected 
from what quarter the offending missile had come. The 
wounded party seemed to find satisfaction in gazing upwards 
at the ceiling, and in the belief that a piece o£ plaster had 
fallen from thence. When he was eating his bread alone qjver 
n his book he would shoot his pellets about the room, taking aim 
at a picture, at an image, or at any other object which attracted 
his notice. He had been taught' by a French lady to make 
panada ; and .with this food lie often indulged himself. His 
simple cookery was performed thus. He broke a quantity— « 
oftth, indeed, a surprising quantity—of bread Into a large 
bason,‘’and poured boiling water upon it. When the bread 
r had been steeped awhile, and had swelled sufficiently, he poured 
off the water, sqcezing >it out of the bread, which he chopped 
up with a spoon ; Ire then sprinkled (rounded loaf sugar over 
it, and grated nutmeg upon it, and devoured the mass with a 
prodigious relish. He was standing one day in the middle of 
the roocM, bason in hand, feeding himself voraciously, gorging 
himself with pap. 

‘ Why, Bysshe ’, I said. * you lap it up as ‘greedily as the 
Valkyrise cn Scandinavian story lap up the blood of the slain 1 ’ 

‘ Aye 1' he shouted out, with grim delight, ' I lap up the 
blood of the slain 1 ’ 

, The idea captivated him ; he was continually repeating 
the words; and he often took panada, I suspect, merely to 
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indulge this «nld fancy, and say, * I am going to lap up the 
blood of the slain! *fo sup up the gore of murdered 
kings t ’ 

Having previously fed himself after his fashion from Ms 
private stores, ho was independent of dinner, and quite 
indifferent to it; the slice of tough mutton would remain 
untouched upon his plate, and lie would sit at table reading 
some book, often residing aloud, seemingly unconscious of the 
hospitable rites in which others were engaged, his bread 
bullets meanwhile being discharged yi every direction. 

The provisions supplied at lodgings in I-ondon were too 
frequently in ^hosc days detestable, and the service which 
was rendered abominable and disgusting. Meat was procure^ 
wherever meat might bfc bought most cheaply, in order that, 
being paid for dearly, a more enormous profit might*be real-* 
ized upon it; and those dishcq were selected in which the 
ignorance in cookery of a servant-of-all-work might be lc&t 
striking. 

Our dinners, therefore, were constructive, a dumb show, a 
mere empty, idle ceremony t our only resource against abso¬ 
lute starvation was tea. ' VVc will have some muffins and 
crumpets fo{ tea’, the famished Harriet would say. ‘They 
wiU butter them ! ’ Bysshe exclaimed, in a voice thrilling with 
horror. Harriet sometime^ ordered them privily, without 
consulting him ; and when they were brought in silently, an<J 
appeared smiling upon the‘tea-table, he dealt with them as 
remorselessly as with Mrs. Southey’s tea-cakes at Keswick. 
We meekly sought relief in buttered toast ; \>ut the butter 
was too commonly bad, and ill-suitcyl to our palates, *but 
answering admirably the final cause of making the*toast ; 
that not being relished in the parlouj, there might l>c more * 
left for the unclean maid to cat. Penny*buns were our assuTed 
resource. The survivors of those days <*f jicril and hardship 
are indebted for their existence to the ljumane inter|x>sition 
and succour of penny buns. A shilling's worth of, penny 
buns for tea. If 4hc purchase was entrusted to tfe- maid, 
she got such buns as none could believe to have been made 
on earth, proving thereby incontestably that the girl had 
some direct communication with the infernal regions, where 
alone they could have been procured. Shelley was fond of 
penny buns, but he never bought them unless he was put up 
to it. , 

* Get a shilling's worth of penny buns, Bysshe % Harriet 
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said, ‘ at some good confectioner’s the situation of whose 
shop she described. 

He rushed out with incredible alacrity, like rf Wind God, 
a5<i in an instant returned, and was heard, stumbling and 
tumbling up stairs, with the bag of buns, open at the top, in 
r his hand ; and he would so lifetimes, in his hot haste, drop them 
on the stairs, and they all rolled down to the bottom, and 
he picked them up again ; but we were not particular. We 
had our own tea ; it usually lay spread out on an open paper 
upon a side table ; others* might help themselves, and probably 
they did so, but there was always some left for us. 

Such was the Poetic Life ! But, ah, sweet youth, how soon 
iir fades ! All these privations and miseries were then -as 
nothing. They were the salt of life, and surely we associated 
with the salt of the earth. To say the truth, I love a good 
pqnny bun to this hour ; I look upon one with gratitude, as a 
friend i 1C need, with emotion, as my preserver ! The faculty 
of inducing his friends, an<;1 particularly myself, to undergo 
losses, derangements, and annoyances many and variotis, for 
the sake of his instructive and' fascinating company, was 
certainly remarkable enough, but it was trifling indeed—a 
slight exercise of the authority of talents and genius, in com¬ 
parison with another and most astonishing power over the 
' minds and souls and conduct oL others, which he now and 
then unintentionally, and as it were unconsciously, put 
forth. 

The conversation of the Divine Poet was found to be especially 
attractive and enchanting by all females, particularly by the 
youftg and intellectuals He never was inclined to go to bed ; 
it‘may'be truly affirmed that he never went to bed ; he was 
, ' sen,t to bed, taken to bed, put to bed, ‘but he never retired 
to rest of his own accord and voluntarily. He was commonly 
most communicative'; unreserved, and eloquent and enthusi¬ 
astic, when those around him were inclining to yield to the 
influence of sleep, or rather at the hour when they would have 
txjen disposed to seek their chambers but for the bewitching 
charms of his discourse. If lie was in company with two or 
three young ladies at bed time, they would dbntinne-to sit 
with "him,'‘hearing him and asking him questions. ‘He took 
no note of time, and never thought of retiring himself, and the 
quiet hours of night glided away like moments ; they re¬ 
mained—female doctors disputing with him in the temple of 
wisdom and virtue, until some one of the fair audience, recol- 
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lectmg hersttf at last, cj*claimed in a pause of the animated 
conversation : 

* Well, buf it is time to go to bed ; surely it must be latcj ' 

* Gracious goodness ! It is five o’clock—it is six o’clock in 
the morning ! ’ 

* It cannot be ; it is impossible. There must be somo 

mistake 1 ’ . 

‘ No ; there is not. Hark ! it is striking six ! Hqw in¬ 
credible ! How quickly the time has passed ! It is wonder¬ 
ful ! There is no use in goinff to bedaunv ; we must remain as 
wc arc. Wc will have breakfast as soon as we can. I am 
hungry ! It & a fine, bright morning ; let us take a turn in 
the garden ; It will refresh us ! ’ • 

And so the debate was adjourned, the conclave wiys brokeij 
up at the crowing of the cock, and the proceedings terminated 
with a walk and breakfast. 

We, that are of purer lire. 

Imitate the starry <]uJle. 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres 
Lead in sweet round tin- months and years. 

It has happened that he had only one female disciple during 
the watches of the night, ajttl the winged hours sj>ed not less 
rapidly in interesting, engrossing debate. In two or. three 
instances I have heard there was a noise about jt, but mosd 
assuredly without other foundation than that such nocturnal 
consultations arc unusual. 

When the irresistible .force of attraction was known, the 
old birds drove the yoim&oncs to tl*rir nests ; the old*hcn 
sent the pullets to roost ; and this was most readily Effected 
by hunting the sorcerer to bis clutmjx^r : the old borcs^lc-* 
spatched the young Adonis to lx-d, an<f then they might dispose 
of every widowed Venus as they would.* 

In the Lives of the Saints, some acts,*we are told, arc set 
forth for example’s sako v and that they ma> be universally 
imitated; others*for edification only; others neither fpr 
example or edification, but solely as marvels to lx- wondered 
at, and in orclcr to demonstrate • the infinite power of the 
supreme disposer of all things. . 

This strange social anomaly, of the occurrence of which 
the parties were totally unconscious at the time, is not adduced 
with the recommendation, ‘ Go and do likewise but tv 
exemplify a wondgrful charm, a potent spell, that, as far as J 
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am able to discover, was never exercised by an£ other indi¬ 
vidual, however gifted. To me, observing the precise and 
sometimes painful punctuality with which ladies hasten to 
bed, this spiritual magnetism of my incomparable young 
friend has appeared the more astounding. 

X have frequently wondered that the most inspiring con¬ 
versation, the most interesting volume, the most ravishing 
music, the most critical situation at chess, has always proved 
less attractive than a bedroom candlestick, which, even in the 
best appointed houses, Is commonly but a scurvy utensil. 
Nothing is ever engaging enough at the prescribed moment 
of departure to obtain even the brief respite of five minutes. 
We must except the stupid animal pastime of dancing, and 
■this, when it once sets in, it is hardly possible to confine within 
moderate limits. What in the world did Bysshe say to his 
charmed and charming younfg watchwomen ? I have often 
essayed—perhaps with a profane hand, and therefore in 
vain—to raise the veil that covered the face of the mystical 
Isis ; my attempts were uniformly abortive. I have fre¬ 
quently inquired of my friend : ' What were you talking about 
all the long night, Bysshe, with your attendant fairies ? 
Pray, what were you telling them ? ’ He stared, and was 
perplexed j he did not, and could not, inform me. He Had 
no concealments, since nothing remained for him to tell ; the 
whole had passed away. Had he been then a mere conduit- 
pipe—a channel to convey pure streams from sources higher 
and nearer to heaven than even his own spotless mind ? I 
have asked again and again the fair interlocutresses for some' 
sample ( s of the nightly dialogues, bilt I never obtained more 
c than general expressions of vague delight. A tall, hard- 
featured, middle-aged man, impatiently forcing his way 
through the crowd that commonly impedes the passage along 
Westminster Bridge, was once pointed out to me as the famous 
Walking Stewart—a„ the man who had walked all over India 
and thfe far East, and every step of the way from the East 
Indies <o London, save only the passage over some rivers and 
the little bit of sea, which separates Calais from Dover. I 
havq often thought of this celebrated pedestrian in conjunction 
with my Xricnd’s nocturnal disquisitions. The connection is 
not obvious; but it may be shortly explained. William 
Godwin told me that he knew Stewart well, and that he was 
worth knowing, because, without knowing him, nobody could 
possibly have any idea what a bore really was. 
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His chiefr delight was # to walk at the rate of five miles an 
hour straight on end as long as it was light. In the evening 
he sought literary and scientific conversation, and the com¬ 
merce of wits. He had lodgings somewhere near Westminster 
Hall; and on a*fixcd day of the week he gave a conversation 
party ; and for that purpose he hired a spacious room at onth 
of the coffee-houses round Palace Yard. The room was 
large, but the attendance was small, in spitc’of all his efforts 
to collect visitors, and moreover the affair was but dull. Ho 
complained to William Godwin, '^’uu and the other great 
Wits of the day seldom come to my evening parties, anti I 
know why yt*u do not come. It is because you arc afraid that 
the good things which«you say will be lost ; but I assure ygu, 
you arc mistaken. N%t a single word will be thrown away ; 
nothing will bo lost. I have taken effectual precautions fo 
prevent it. I have engaged twelve eminent shorthand writers ; 
they are placed behind screens in different parts of the rdfmi, 
very judiciously posted. They take down whatever they 
heag and report it to myself ; nothing can escape them. So 
fear not ; not a word will he lost ; talk your best ! ’ 

These arrangements having been made generally known, the 
attendance became thinner, the conversation tighter, and the 
Shorthand writers' re [torts more meagre. ' For if there lte 
anything in the world ', William Godwin concluded, ' that cag 
effectually seal up a man’s lips, it is the assurance that every 
word a man utters in private conversation will lte written down 
and recorded against him ! ’ 

I have often wished-—Vainly wished-• that one at least of 
the twelve shorthand writers had begn placed behind a •screen, 
during Bysshe's nightly colloquies, to catch and flccunv for 
ever on paper a philosophical apocalypse, of which the duration 
was unhappily so transient. What.a delightful and prfeioul 
-appendix to an ini|>crfcct biography would the notes of the 
shorthand writers afford ! Shelley vacs given to sit up all 
night, and he often practised it. *1 have sometimes sat up 
with him, reading, conversing, drinking tea, playing at chess. 
The achievement is much less serious than persons, who Tiavc, 
not made flic experiment, woujd sup|>ose. The night soon 
passes away ; its duration indeed is but shgrt. Kobody 
thinks of going to bed before twelve, it would bo too early ; at 
twelve the night commences. Nobody would go to bed at 
five, it would be too late ; at five it is light—it is time to go # 
out and take a walk ; at five the night ceases. Five hours 
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practically comprehend the whole night, except,during the 
depth of winter, a portion of the year* which none would select 
for keeping watch. To take a part of the day»with which 
people in general are more conversant: a man who has dined 
at four comes home at six f!rom his evening saunter. He 
alooks over the newspaper, h^s tea at seven, plays at chess, at 
cards ; reads a light book, listens to music, or takes a part in 
it. How soon is"it eleven o’clock ; and so quietly and quickly 
passes<away the night from twelve to five, being a like space of 
five hours. , 

It may be fit to remarkThere, that I have always designated 
the distinguished person of whom I have often, spoken, and 
shall often have occasion to speak, as William Godwin. §helley 
called him shortly, Godwin ; but I was rfjt sufficiently intimate 
with him <to justify the use of so familiar a title. In speaking 
of him to his own original, peculiar friends and associates, I 
havfc at fjrst said, * Mr. Godwin ’ ; but I was instantly cor¬ 
rected—I may perhaps say snubbed—by the emendation, 
‘ William Godwin, you mean ’! It was much as if I had spoken 
of a Quaker to Quakers, and adopted, to their discomfiture, 
terms implying creature-worship. His primary destination 
and proper occupation was minister in some congregation of 
Protestant dissenters, of what denomination I know not^ 
being myself totally ignorant on r the subject of religious 
dissent 5 and he cscaj>cd service on juries, in parocliial offices, 
and the like burthens, by returning himself to the last as a 
dissenting minister. As there is no great danger of a revolt 
in this instance, file prejudices of caste may be respected, and 
,the IVahmin may receive his proper 'appellation of William 
Godwin. , ' ‘ 

, Shelley told me, when he was at Oxford,*that shortly before 
lie ca.nc to the university he had taken poison for love of a 
young lady who had refused his hand. He had swallowed a 
largo dose of arsenic, but his stomach rejected it, and he threw 
it up, or the principal 1 patt of it ; and he described various 
dlstrcssin^sympthms as vividly as if'lie waa really suffering 
front the effects of the corrosive and deleterious metal; but it 
'was purely imaginary. He frequently discoursed poetically, 
pathetically, and with fervid melancholy fancies of suicide ; 
but I do not believe that he‘ever contemplated seriously and 
practically the perpetration of the crime. It was not at all in 
accordance with his principles. He suffered occasionally from 
' certhin painful infirmities ; but his stamina were sound, his 
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constitutio* and general health good. He coughed at times 
violently, as many others cough, especially after some im¬ 
prudent exposure ; and his whole life, so far as regards tjie 
care and preservation of his health, was but one imprudence. 
He coughed viofently, and sometimes felt a pain in his sido # 
and chest, and he called it spasm#. He coughed, and declared 
that he broke blood-vessels and spat blood, I have heard 
him cough, and seen him spit, but I never observed, alUiough 
I watched him narrowly, that he voided any blood. He was 
encouraged in these chimeras, and* in the most unfounded 
notion of being consumptive, by j>ersons who thought that 
they had an interest in his bad health, and who trafficked and 
made a* profit»of their <5wn pretended ailments. • 

There was a coarse, fat woman, who used to springe upoy 
him unmercifully under pretence of breaking bloo5-vessels. 
It was said, that her lungs were her stock in trade ; that ghc 
got three hundred a-ycar by her broken blood-vessels?, receiv¬ 
ing, as it were, comjiensation tr^that amount at least from 
the credulously charitable. 

* Poor Matilda ’, that wak not quite the name, he said to 
me, one day, horror-stricken with trembling compassion, 

* poor Matilda has broken a blood-vessel, and is spitting blood ! ’ 

» Poor Matilda \ I answered, 1 has broken the cheese- 
toaster, and is spitting toasted cheese ! ’ . 

He thought me very inhuman, 1 am sure, but iie laughed* 
in truth, the‘woman was oniy drunk all the time, lie coloured 
and laughed, but relieved her, and she continued to spit blood 
and to spunge upon the, poor fellow, and, in every sense of 
the word, to spoil him.* , * 

In a crowded stage-coach Shelley once happeneef to Sit 
opposite an old wotnan with vcr*y •t^ick legs, who, a% he* 
imagined, was’ afflicted with elephantiasis, an exceedingly 
rare and most terrible disease, in which the legs swell and 
become as thick as those of an elephant* together with many 
other distressing symptoyis, as the thickening and fracking 
of the skin, and irifleed a whole Iliad of woes, of whicll he had 
recently read a formidable description in some medical work, 
that had takcif entire possession of his fanciful and impressible 
soul. The patient, quite unconscious of her misery,%at dozing 
quietly over against him. He also took it into his head that 
the disease is very infectious, and tlvat he had caught it of his 
corpulent and drowsy fellow-traveller ; he presently bega* 
to discover unequivocal symptoms of the fearful contagion 
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in his own person. I never saw him- so thoroughly unhappy 
as he was, whilst he continued under the influence of this 
strange and unaccountable impression. His feihale friends' 
tried to laugh him out of his preposterous whim, bantered 
him and inquired, how he came to find out that his fair neigh¬ 
bour had such thick legs ? 'He did not relish, or even under¬ 
stand, their jcs^s, but sighed deeply. By the advice of his 
friend^, he was prevailed upon to consult a skilful and ex¬ 
perienced surgeon, and submitted to a minute and careful 
examination: the surgeon of Course assured him, that no 
signs or trace of elephantiasis could be discerned. He further 
informed him, that the disease is excessively rare, almost 
unknown, in this part of the world ; that it is not infectious, 
and that a person really afflicted by it could not bear to travel 
in a crowded stage-coach. Bysshe shook his head, sighed 
sti^l more deeply, and was more thoroughly convinced than 
ever, thdt he was the victim of a cruel and incurable disease ; 
and that these assurances ye re only given with the humane 
design of soothing one doomed to a miserable and inevitable 
death. His imagination was so rfiuch disturbed, that he was 
perpetually examining his own skin, and feeling and looking 
at that of others. One evening, during the access of his 
fancied disorder, when many young ladies were standing «p 
" for a country dance, he caused' a wonderful consternation 
amongst these charming creatures by walking slowly along 
the row of girls and curiously surveying them,* placing his 
eyes close to tl^ir necks and bosoms, and feeling their breasts 
and bare arms, in order to ascertain whether any of the fair 
' onci had taken the horrible disease. He proceeded with so 
m\ich gravity and seriousness, and his looks were so woe- 
, begone, that they did cot? resist, or rescht, the extraordinary 
liberties, but looked terrified, and as if they were about to 
undergo some scver6 surgical operation at his hands. Their 
partners were standing opjxjsite in silent and angry amaze¬ 
ment, finable to decide in what way the strange manipulations 
were terhe taken j yet nobody interrupted his heart-broken 
*■ handlings, which seemed, from his dejected air, to be pre¬ 
paratory to cutting his own throat. At last fhc lady of the 
housle perceived what the young philosopher was about, and 
by assuring him that not one of the young ladies, as she had 
herself ascertained, had been infected, and, with gentle expostu¬ 
lations, induced him to desist, and to suffer the dancing to 
proceed without further examinations. 
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The monstrous delusion continued for soraejf days 1 with 
the aspect of grim despair he came stealthily and opened the 
bosom of n5y shirt several times a day, and minutely inspected 
my skin, shaking his head, and by his distressed mien plainly 
signifying that he was not by any means satisfied with the 
state of my health. He also qufctly drew up my sleeves, an3 
by nibbing it investigated the skin of my arms ; ho also 
measured my legs and ankles, spanning them with a convulsive 
grasp. ‘ Bysshe, we both have the legs and the skin of an 
elephant, but neither of ifis has dais sagacity ! ’ He shook 
his head in shd, silent disapproval ; to jest in .the very jaws 
of death waS hardened insensibility, not genuine philosophy. 
He opened iti like im^rner the bosoms and viewed the ski» of 
his other associates, and even of strangers. Nor dul females 
escape liis curious scrutiny, nor were they particularly solicit¬ 
ous to avoid it ; so impressive were the solemnity ^uid 
gravity, and the profound melancholy of his fcar-stilckcn and 
awe-inspiring aspect, that the®; could be no doubt of -the 
innocence and purity of his intentions •. and if he had pro¬ 
ceeded to more private examinations and more delicate investi¬ 
gations, the young ladies would unquestionably have sub¬ 
mitted tliemsclvcs with reverence to his researches, which, 
however, were arrested bv authority in the case of the fair 
dancers before they half greatly exceeded the bounds fit 
decorum. . 

This strange fancy continued to afflict him i... ilf V 1:1 il l WlX’Uft, 
and to divert, or distress, his friends, and t!u*i it was forgotten 
as suddenly as it had been taken up, and gave place to more 
cheerful reminiscences,®oj forebodings : he was able to*listcn* 
to, or even occasionally, but rarely, to relate himself flroll 
stories. One of tlicm, as it is perfectly innocent, ingy B# 
repeated without envy or calumny^ it had occurred two or 
three years before. * 

He called one morning on an acquaintance in I-ondon, and 
saluted the door, as he jvas wont to do witlka thundering rap, 
and followed it ifp with a corrcs|>onding application^) the.bcll. 
His invocation, although sufficiently audible, was not answered.® 
The injunction, ‘ rap and ring \ *vas never thrown away upon 
him ; he made his coming heard* The summons®was repeated 
with increased energy, and he was just about to try the effect 
of a third attack, for he was naturally and habitually im¬ 
patient, when the door was partially opened, and the pood-® 
natured and ot^iging Mr. Graham addressed him with extreme 
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trepidation over the chain, solemnly assuring him that he was 
the master of the house, and the only man who resided in it. 
‘\*hy, what the devil is the matter here, Graham ? ’ The 
exclamation and a burst of shrill, shrieking laughter led to an 
fxplanation, and the tone of Mr. Graham’s nerves, was so much 
restored, that he was able to unhook the chain and admit him. 

Having carefully barricaded the door, he conducted Bysshe 
upstair^ into the front bedroom. He stooped down, and held 
a whispered conversation for some time with a person under 
the bed, and after a long parley add often-repeated assurances, 
crawled forth into the light, covered with flue and feathers, 
the Platonic lover, for such he was. He was greatly agitated 
at first, but having composed himself by degrees, he proceeded 
to, relate tfyc strange story of his amour. 

In his accustomed solitary walks about the streets of London 
he had fallen in with a lady, still reasonably young and passa¬ 
bly good-looking, who seemed to be desirous of making his 
acquaintance. He entered irto conversation with her, and 
they formed a philosophical friendship on the instant, and on 
the spot. They used to meet anti walk together, ahd con¬ 
verse ; to converse after their own peculiar fashion ; for the 
lady, being excessively loquacious, said everything, and the 
gentleman, on the contrary, being remarkably taciturn, said 
riothing. They also corresponded ; her voluminous epistles 
arrived daily, ami were answered by his letters of a moderate 
length. A shower overtook the happy pair one morning in 
their walk, a coach was called to convey the lady to her home, 
or rather to set her down prudently near it. They took their 
seats, and toddled on together, the f air one discoursing, with 
her accustomed volubility, of the nature of love in the abstract, 
and l\er mute adorer listening with due and delighted atten¬ 
tion. But presently the iady became vehemently disturbed; 
she pointed out with extreme and overwhelming emotion a 
suspicious hackney cor.ch. which she declared was following 
them ; it' contained her jealous husband ; he would overtake 
and .exterminate them both. The lover sat as far back as he 
could, to conceal himself, and not venturing to look out of 
the window, he took all on trust, on the lady’s word. The 
chase continued ; she declared they were undone; to baffle 
pursuit, they drove about in different directions, for several 
hours ; eventually, the enemy’s coach was no longer in sight; 
- it vas the moment to escape; they must part; she would 
drive homewards ; and the gallant lover must take to his heels. 
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and make *he best of his way to some place of security, for 
if her cruel husband caught him, he would inevitably murder 
him. The frightened lover ran straight home, like a hunted 
cat; the fair object had terrified him so completely that no 
fancied he wgs followed and watched, and that the injured^ 
or rather the offended husband, ^iad seen him jnter his door. 
Hence the protection of Mr. Graham, and all.the notablo pre¬ 
cautions and expedients upon which Shelley had dropped. 
The state of apprehension was cruel. His father was very 
particular, a man of exemplary piety, who had a violent 
antipathy to*sighs and amorous glances, and. if he should 
detect any attachment, Platonic or other, he would certainly 
barbecue hin*. The sdn was not pious, but he also was par- 
l ticular; he had a particular dislike to stand a shot, anti a 
particular aversion for gunshot wounds, which fiad been 
increased by his observation* in walking the hospitals. m It 
was horrible to think that a causelessly jealous, narrow-minded 
monster might come at any morqpnt, pull him out from under 
his tyd by the leg, and shoot him dead in his own bedroom ! 
Bysshe loved a bit of romance, a perilous adventure, a hair¬ 
breadth escape: lie stood and listened to the tale, quivering 
with dctigUt. 

• ' But you have got her letters ! Where arc they ? Where 
are they ? Show them to*me ; let me see them. Yqu nwj» 
trust me ! ’ 

A pile of letters was produced—of letters crossed and re- 
crosscd, and crossed again. Bysshe caught up one. and began 
to read it eagerly ; aftcj hurrying over a few pages, lie threw 
it down, and cried out :• 

‘She is mad! She is mad! The woman is macf, i.lvimk 
mad! ’ * _ m 

Upon a calm, deliberate examination of the correspondence, 
it was manifest, even to the lover hlhiself, that such was 
really the case. He had got hold of,a yiad woman, or rather 
she had got hold of him. She was jxissibly /»it on furlough, 
and a fresh acccSs having ap|>cared, the pursuit, if she jjad 
actually been pursued, was not by an unkind husband, with 
destructive ^Words and pistols, but by a kind keeper with 
a well-aired, conservative strait, waistcoat. The existence 
of a husband probably was but a hallucination of the mind ; 
and the loved one was some poor, insane spinster. Not 
deeming it expedient to look out of the window, he admitted 
that he had never seen the pursuing coach. 
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I asked Bysshe what the attractive lunatic's loiters were 
about. The passages which I read treated exclusively of 
Hermes Trismegistus, to whom the lady compared her Platonic 
and somewhat frigid and apathetic lover. Whether Hermes 
Trismegistus also concealed himself unddr his bed, when he 
had made too, free with the wife of Thoth Moses, and had 
rashly stirred up jealousy in Egypt, she did not state. 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato. 

«• 

Nor did she 'say whether the operation of unsphering was 
effected by drawing him with terriers, or otherwise, from under 
thfe bed, like an earthed fox, or a badger, from his hiding- 
place. The frame of Shelley’s mind, by nature and habit, 
was serious—-melancholy, but that he had no feeling for the 
comic was not true ; he delighted to tell this droll tale to his 
female friends ; to tell it dramatically, acting parts of it, and 
shrieking with paroxysms of- the wildest laughter. He had 
a like but a longer tale about another acquaintance, who 
took up with, or took off with a mad woman ; a right merry 
and conceited geste it is, but it belongs to a subsequent period. 
Yet by an ill-timed jest have I sometimes offended him—for 
example: He was speaking with somewhat unreasonable 
displeasure of his father’s relish for port wine: 

Your father reminded me forcibly of Milton’s Comus.’ 

* How is that possible ? It is absurd ! ’ 

' It is possible and true. Comus, who must have been a 
good judge of wine, said to the lady Alice of the brothers 
Egerton, much to the credit of themselves and of the hospi¬ 
tality of Ludlow Castle, 

" <L . e 

Their Port was more than human. 

A brother poet could^ not bear that the quaint majesty of 
Milton’s d\rfasque „should furnish a handle for a paltry pun; 
ant| he was right. 

The cousins, with whom we had formerly associated, had 
quitted I-ondon, and were,gone to complete their medical 
education, if I mistake not,, at Edinburgh ; they were good- 
natured and obliging, but insipid and insensible, and incapable 
of comprehending Bysshe’s poetical and philosophical flights 
of .fancy. He never mentioned them. 

He saw nothing of his own relatives, but agreeable associates 
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were not wanting, nether were intruders nor obtruders. 
There was no end of obtrusion; the word intrusion Is not 
strong enough. One person wanted to teach Harriet Italian ; 
another, probably, would have given, or sold, to Eliza instnSc- 
tions in Hebrew; or Arabic ; but the greater number, without 
any excuse or pretence, forced* themselves udoii him. H<? 
was a rock to which limpets stuck fast, ana periwinkles 
attached themselves. Queen Mab was now printed, but it 
was not published, I believe ; it was not publicly A posed 
for sale, but copies had been privacy distributed to friends. 
The poem hatkattracted attention. Shelley is tlip only modem 
poet whose verses uniformly appear to be inspired ; no other 
poet of recent times is so completely and universally under 
the influence of inspiriftion. The earliest, the most hasty, the 
least finished, the most unformed and irregular of Tiis jx>ems 
have, notwithstanding their, manifold defects, something 
superhuman about them. They seem to have been breathed, 
not by mere mortal, but by som^god or demon. I fis writings 
are invariably demoniacal, plainly the compositions of a 
demoniacal man. The lefist striking and complete of his 
productions has a preternatural air and tone. Of other poets, 
his conteujjxiraries, the masterpieces are sometimes good, 
tjpty good indeed : it would be unjust to deny it. But the 
trundling of a wheclbarroV cannot be compared to tjio pace 
of a race-horse, to the bounding of an antelope, y to thefligjit 
of an eagle, although it itiay often happen that the barrow 
is admirably trundled by a robust and active navigator—by 
the choicest flower of hodmen ; still, there cannot be any 
comparison between th$ different mojes of progression. • • 

Shelley was uniformly a gentleman, eminently a fid strik¬ 
ingly such, and his At use is always 4 lady. Ill all their dcah # 
ings with him, and they were many* and various, the nine 
sacred sisters conducted themselves like nine gentlewomen ; 
whilst vulgarity was too commonly tluj characteristic feature 
of the poetry of coctaneons writers. This t odions qualify is 
of course consummate ’in the productions of the* Cockpcy 
versifiers ; there was something low-lived about the Take 
school. And the chief of the fomantic style wrote about 
barons and knights, it is true; bpt it is equally true that Sir 
Walter Scott spoke of these arisiocratical jicrsonages, not 
as if he was one of themselves, but as if he had been their 
factor, steward, or land-agent. , 

It has been affirmed that ‘ it was not until Shelley resided 
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in Italy that he made Plato his study. It is quite true that 
he had not read much of the dialogues of Plato in the original 
Greek before; but he had long been familitr with bis philo¬ 
sophy by means of translations; and he hafl imbibed, at a 
very early age, his doctrine and theories at second hand. 
Queen Mab is the production bf a Platonist incontestably ; and 
if the great master of the Academy were to read it, he would 
at once acknowledge the author for a disciple—for a favoured 
and a favourite one. 

A big and burly Quaker* the proprietor of a large soke-mill, 
with a considerable water-power, whose profits and privileges 
were trenched upon by steam-mills, once said to me: * It is 
perfectly certain that God Almighty h^ver intended that his 
creatures should grind com by steam ! ’ A Quaker—a vessel 
of direct immediate inspiration—may readily attain to perfect 
certainty in such a matter; but it is not apparent how per¬ 
sons placed in a less commanding position than a member of 
the Society of Friends can obtain it. 

The text of the poem demonstrates that the Divine Poet 
was not less familiar with the counsels of deities, than our 
valued friend, the miller. ‘ What is the use of such poetry ? 
What is the use of any poetry ? ’ has sometimes been asked. 
We may ask, in our turn, what is use ? Of what use is poetry tf 
It is of no use to the farmer, as a farmer ; it will not make the 
grass grow ; it will not keep the fly from the turnips, or mil¬ 
dew from the wheat; it will not drain a piece of boggy land, 
and so kill the rushes. 

' I never read Paradise Lost ’, said a celebrated Cambridge 
mathematician. >, , * 

. ' But you must read it; everybody has read Milton's great 
r>pic', 

‘ Well, as it is absolutely necessary, I will read it ’. 

After a short respite the mathematician said to his friend : 
' I have read your famous poem. I read it attentively ; 
but what’ does it prove ? There is more instruction in half 
a page of Euclid ! A man might read Milton’s poem a hundred, 

< aye, a thousand times, and he would never learn that the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal 1 ’ 

Whfit doo3 Queen Mab prove ? If the Cambridge mathe¬ 
matician had read it, he would have found that it proved even 
less than Paradise Lost. The whole poem is eminently, 

< excessively spiritual; replete with imaginary, unearthly 
creations. It has been ignorantly stigmatized as atheistical. 
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On the contrary, it is specially theistical, full of divinity 
obscurely shadowed forth. It is altogether unphilosophical, 
if indeed the notes are to be accounted philosophical. The 
text presents throughout a strong and a strange contrast ft 
the commentary.* It^glows, notwithstanding, with an ardent, - 
a wild love of liberty, more particularly of the absolute, unre-* 
strained liberty of thought and of speech, often extreme, 
sometimes extravagant, running occasionally even into rhap¬ 
sody. The tendency of the verse is unfortunately opjftessed 
and weighed down by the prose, gy verse everything may 
be demanded > to verse everything may be conceded ; for 
the heavenly enthusiasm, the divine rapture of the poet, his 
celestial and preternatural inspiration, afford an undcniat^c 
g excuse, a licence for all excesses. But prose is accounted of 
a more practical nature, and it cannot claim the like iiftlulgcncfc 
of interpretation. It was unjvisc, injudicious, imprudent, 
unfortunate, and injurious to have appended notes, *o-caftcd 
philosophical. The notes have liltle to recommend them—• 
little^that is original ; they consist chiefly of excerpts from 
the writings of Paine, Godwin, and others. Whatever was 
startling in these is rendered more offensive by being set out 
in detachc«l fragments, without the modifications, qualifica¬ 
tions, conditions, and softenings, which arc found in the works 
from whence they were taKcn ; when they are read in their* 
proper and natural position, with all their antecedents and 
consequents, whatever sedns crude and rcpulsfve is mud) 
mitigated and corrected. But when harsh paradoxes were 
„ brought out strongly in separate, segregated passages, the 
implied adoption of the .yntiments an«ldoginas of their several 
authors becomes in its nakedness indecent and shocking ; and 
the violent opinions promulgated is ^Iic commentary seem to* 
give a meaning to the |>ocm itself which docs not in reiflity 
belong to it, and could never have been fairly deduced from it. 
The common proceeding of modern timea that the poet should 
be at once, and in his own person, both poet and commen¬ 
tator—that he should coin pose not only verses, but* annota¬ 
tions upon his own verses, is preposterous. 

It is bard ta comprehend how Juvenal could be not merely 
Juvenal, but Rujxsrti likewise ; Persius, Bond as well a» Pcr- 
sius. The contemporaries of these two great satirical poets 
did not require coeval illustrations ; the powerful verses of the 
vigorous, unsparing satirists were sufficiently intelligible. 

It was only through lapse of time, change of circumstances 

tl I! 
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and social conditions, and the failure of various* sources of 
information, that notes became necessary, in order to make plain 
what before had been plain enough of itself to every instructed 
and intelligent reader. The self-annotating poet would compel 
us to imagine that Virgil was Servius, a$ well as Virgil; and 
%hat Pindar was the author of the excellent and copious 
scholia upon uis exalted odes, as well as of the odes them¬ 
selves ; that Homer was Didymus, or even Eustathius, and 
composed the voluminous commentary on his divine poems, 
called the Horn of Amalthg a, probably which is usually ascribed 
to the most erudite Archbishop of Salonichi. The Georgies and 
the Works and Days would probably have been less accept¬ 
able to Roman and Grecian readers, if' they had been .loaded 
at their first advent with heavy Ballast, like Darwin’s 
ponderous commentary on his Loves of (he Plants. A poet who 
caipiot write verses that do nat need a perpetual comment to 
render t'nein comprehensible, is certainly not competent to 
write verses ; he should confine himself to the more congenial 
and humbler duty of writing notes upon the verses of others. 
Such a prosaic poet is apt to betray himself, and to forget 
that he is not writing notes when he should be writing verses. 
A historian who explains his meaning, not in the tpxt but at 
the foot of his pages, will probably produce very good notqp, 
•but a very indifferent history. ' 

„ It will be f necessary to return to the notes on Queen Mab, 
and to speak hereafter of the purposes to which they were 
foolishly appliej! and fraudulently jiervertcd : insomuch so, 
that his queen proved to 1* 

A fiend,fairy, pitiless .In I rough : 

A wolf. Nay, worse ! 

«- , « 

Shelley had every qualification that a poet ought to possess, 
tho highest qualifications in the most luxuriant and lavish 
abundance ; but fev^, or none, of those which constitute a 
patient, painful, careful commentator. He lived and moved 
and had-his being under the absolute, despotical empire of a 
vivid, fervid fancy, as his illusion respecting elephantiasis 
demonstrates. The legendary tales and popular traditions, 
which he h*ad heard as a child, had taken complete possession 
of his imagination at a very early age, such as the marvels of 
the Forest of St. Leonard in Sussex ; of St. Leonard, the god¬ 
son of Clovis j the recluse, the solitary, the hermit; the 
inhabitant of the forests of the Limousin ; the deliverer of 
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prisoners, vd the slaye^of huge serpents. It was under the 
last attribute that he was chiefly venerated. The mountains 
and waterfalls of Wales and Cumberland, the English and 
Irish lakes leave their image on the fancy and memory of Al 
who behold thenf; that the impression of these striking objects 
was deeper and more sensible ie him, than in an ordinary* 
spectator, is undeniable ; and he gave many land frequent 
proofs how profoundly the resistless beauties <5f these miracles 
of nature had entered into his inmost soul, and had Hfecome 


integral portions of himself «and o^ his existence. But the 
poetic faculty of turning himself mentally into the subject of 
his poem, o& metamorphosing himself internally into an 
attendant spijit, into »Titania, Queen Mab herself was cop- 
^ spicuous and astonishing. This faculty, I apprehend—for, 
claiming no fellowship myself with poets, I sjicak on this topifc 
doubtingly and under correction—is common to all true (K>ets. 
In trifling matters, moreover, which were unconnected wfth, 
and unworthy of, poetic themes^ he could become, 1 should 
say gather he became, involuntarily anil unconsciously, tho 
very personage of whom any remarkable incident was related. 


however trivial it might be, that forcibly struck his impressible 
soul. It vfcouhl be tedious to offer many examples, and 
improper not to present any : two or three instances may be 
given ; the more insignificant they arc the more plainly will. < 
they illustrate his disposition and habit to adopt tjie situation, 
the feelings, the colour of*othcr jjersons. 

I told Bysshe one day that I hail been lately in society 
„ where short-hand had become the subject of conversation. 

He was not himself a proficient in t^is art, he would never • 
have had the patience to learn it ; but he would softiethues 
take up a piece of pftjxT covered wiyi writing in short-hand • 
and holding it commonly the wrong av'hy upwards, he w8uld 


gaze upon it a long time in mute amazement. Some short¬ 
hand writer wat mentioned, I told liiip, not a professional 
stenographer, but a man of learning and letters, a person of 
great talent and not less* eccentricity. He wrote short-hand 
much, and seeking to improve a useful art, he wrote shorter 
and shorter, find abbreviated daily more and more, and how¬ 
ever little he might write, and however much he might abbre¬ 
viate, he was always able to read his notes with equal, or 
nearly equal, facility. At last he carried his abbreviation to 
such an extent that he wrote absolutely nothing. Sonjc 
■aid that he still continued to read what lie had written, or 
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rather what he had not written. Recording to* others, he 
was greatly astonished when he had put down nothing what¬ 
ever, not a single character, not one mark, on taking up his 
note-book, after the interval of a few days, to find that he 
was unable to decipher the blank pages; I have often seen 
'^Bysshe sitting with a piece of paper in his hand, his eyes 
fixed intently^on the uninscribed leaf, seriously and earnestly 
studying it. It was evident that he had been changed 
inwardly into the surprised and disappointed abbreviator, 
vainly trying to recall what had never existed. Once whilst 
he was thus pccupied he anxiously inquired—< 

‘ Who invented short-hand ? ’ 

‘Tiro, it is believed’. 

‘ And who was Tiro, pray ? ’ 

1 He was Cicero’s clerk ’. 

‘Was Tiro really the name cf Cicero’s clerk ? ’ 

‘Yes r And Tire, Oh ! was no bad name for the clerk of 
so famous an orator ! How ^tired the poor fellow must have 
been listening all day.to his master’s copious eloquence ! ’ , 

Soon afterwards lie was sitting atone in a corner, his counte¬ 
nance expressive of extreme dejection, and the utmost weari¬ 
ness. ‘ Oh ! Tire, Oh ! ’ he suddenly exclaimed, yawning 
aloud, yawning as heartily as if he had heard out the whq|e 
>of the .orations against Verrcs. His lively fancy had trans¬ 
muted him ipto the swunk freedman, and in the spirit he had 
been in the Senate, or the Forum, where he had been bored 
to death by the ( .endlcss prosing of the great master of Roman 
eloquence. c 

‘ Eut Tiro was not a mere clerk, ar amanuensis ; he was a 
pet son of ability, of learning ! yes, and of considerable ingen¬ 
uity,-for he was the inventor of short-hand ’. ‘ That was a 

great invention, was it not ? ’ ‘ It/Ras, but possibly he some¬ 

times thought that o\ short speeches would have been a still- 
greater ! ’ Shelley abhorred a pun. * It snaps the thread 
of discourse, blows out the candle, and puts an end at once 
to pll conversation. It is like a troublesome'and odious insect, 
a wasp. No ! It wants the dignity of a wasp, it is a mos¬ 
quito, a gnat! But you cyn do anything with me, you can 
sometimes oven reconcile nys to a pun I * Shelley used to pick 
the turpentine off fir-trees, and cat it with a relish, or in walk¬ 
ing through a pine wood he wrould apply his tongue to a larch, 
aijd lick it as it oozed in a liquid state from the bark, I 
never met with any one else who had the same taste. I have 
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expostulated with him «n the subject, and of course in vain, 
and I once related to him a little apologue, which was rather 
more efficacious. I was once at a ball, a very pleasant qpe 
it was, and we,were all dancing away merrily, but wo were 
obliged to desist, for*all on a sudden the fiddlers stopped in the 
middle of a tunc ; we told them <b play on, but <hcy answered? 
we cannot; ‘ We cannot go on with our mu?ic,- because that 
rascal, Bysshe, lias eaten up all our rosin! ’ Sometimes 
when he was creeping stealthily up to a fir-tree, that he might 
lick it, my fable of the poet'and tlx fiddler, would come into 
his head, and'he would turn aside laughing. The broken up 
ball, the interrupted country dance, the enraged musicians, 
the whole scene appealed in a moment before his eyes. ' And 
so you were obliged to give up dancing f 1’ray wluit did 
your partner say ? How did she like it ? Was she not much 
disappointed ? Was she not tery angry with me ? ' lt,,has 
often happened that I being so much with the Divine Poet, 
being constantly indeed in his company, whenever my avoca¬ 
tions woufd permit, was taken for him. Not that wc were at 
all like one another, but persons who knew who wc were, who 
knew the two friends, but did not know which was which, 
frequently "addressed me for him, persons of both sexes; and 
this occurred during the whole period of our intimacy. 

I sometimes heard extraordinary things which I will no»; 
repeat, inasmuch as the communications were made in confi¬ 
dence, although it was a mistaken confidence, yet never mis¬ 
placed. I have many times been accosted in society—in 
elegant society—as Mr. Shelley ; sometimes I at once rectified 
the error, but sometimes,, through a curiosity, not aj together* 
'inexcusable, I hoj>c, I have suffered the delusion to continue 
for a while. * * • , 

* You are Mr. Shelley, arc you nbt ? 1 

* Well, and wliat then ? ’ * 

I am happy to add, that when I exjdained myself, no con¬ 
fusion, no embarrassment ensued. I was esteemed 9 faithful 
Achates; what Had been confided was not meant Mr my ear, 
but for that of Eneas ; whether Dido, the queen, or the 
celestial Venus herself, or her companions, the ('.races, or some 
half goddess, one of her attendant nymphs, spolfc to fhc, as 
if I were of a heavenly origin, I have answered thus, and per¬ 
haps not imprudently: ‘ I am glad you think so favourably 
of my friend; I will tell him what you say ’. 

* Pray do; you will not forget! ’ 
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It is probable that Bysshe was no-wrand then in like manner 
taken for his friend ; but I never was informed by him, that 
this had actually happened. One misapprehension was of 
so comical a character that it ought to be related ; and since, 
jnost assuredly, the Loves and Graces were not concerned in 
the matter, there can be no Scruples of delicacy in telling the 
adventure just as it fell out. I called at his lodgings one 
afternoon in the summer to walk together, as we were wont. 
He was not at home, but he had left a message for me, that 
if I went to the residence of a common friend, I should not 
fail to find him there. I at once repaired thither, and was 
kindly received, as I invariably was. He had not arrived, 
but if I would stay to dinner, I should, doubtless sec him, for 
he would come, if not to dinner, for certain in the course of 
the evening. I readily consented to the proposal, and I sat 
charting in the drawing-room,' hearing the news of the day, 
and much admiration and many commendations of my incom¬ 
parable friend, such as I invariably heard wherever he was 
known. A bell gave warning that dinner would be served in 
half-an-hour, and I was conducted upstairs into the front bed¬ 
room to wash my hands. Whilst I was thus employed two 
ill-looking fellows burst abruptly into the room ; dhe of them 
locked the door and set his back against it, telling me that he 
Arrested me ; that I was his prisoner. 1 le was a short, stout 
man. The other, a long, lean fellow, showed me a writ, and 
presented me with a copy of it. 

‘ What does afl this mean ? ’ I asked. 

* You know very well, you are Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley ! ’ 

' You are pleased to 'Say that I afn 

,v We know very well that you arc the defendant j you need 
•not fry to persuade us that you are not! ’ 

* Then I will not try 1 ’ 

Upon this the bailiffs became rather insolent, and were 
inclined to be abusive. I finished washing myself and then 
sat dowd by the window ; the men stood in the middle of the 
room grotvling and grumbling. In ten minutes, or a quarter 
1 of an hour, there was a gentle tap at the door ; ( thc man who 
had locked it opened it—a'spare, white-faced fellow dressed 
in black, like an undertaker's man, entered. He looked at 
me with surprise, staring hard, and whispered something to 
the bailiffs, who seemed still more astonished than he was. 
‘ They then threw open the door and told me I was at liberty, 
and might depart; it was a mistake. John<Uoe and Richard 
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Roe, and "their friend sin mourning, began to offer excuses, 
explanations, and apologies, assuring me that they always 
acted on the best information, and seldom made mistakes. 

I did not answer, but walked down to dinner in silence. How 
long they remained in tho bed-room, whether they were con¬ 
verted by the influences of the locality to a’vegetable diet, an^i 
induced to return to nature, or what bocamq ol.thcse worthies 
I know not, for I never fell in with any of the party’ again. 

The arrest, as-1 afterwards learnt, was for the price of tho 
good Harriet's fine, new carriage* After such an indignity, 
and in order to wipe off the stigma, I ought to lvivc had a ride, 
and a good tong one, too, in the carriage ; but 1 had not that 
satisfactiont I nevef even saw the vehicle, nor heard of it, 
indeed, except on this occasion. Whenever any act of signal 
folly, extraordinary indiscretion and insane extravagance was 
to be perpetrated, I was ne\s.T informed of it, and cer^iinly 
there was no obligation to tell me. And without ddubt it was 
better that it should be so, in oyler that the foster-child of the 
Muses might fulfil his high destinies ; if he could have followed 
the humble suggestions of ordinary prudence if he could 
have been guided by common place advice and common 
sense, tho tenor of his innocent, guileless life would have been 
snore tranquil, but prosaic, the poetical elements being starved 
and stinted. ’ . •* ‘ 

It is a well founded apd just maxim, that things arc best 
known from their opposites. It is also true, that many things 
which are most dissimilar, have yet some strong and striking 
point of resemblance : ,it is true, moreover, of persons. 

I have frequently instituted in my own mind a comparison 
between two jicoplc, with whom I was well acquainted, 1 and 
who ap|>ear to ha\\* been the tndst* unlike of mankind. K.ttji 
of the parties would have been shocked and deeply ollcndcd 
at being likened to the other ; each Would have felt an anti¬ 
pathy for the other, and an invincibjc repugnance to be brought 
into contact, or collisipn. The ardent an<J zealous admirers 
of both, being Equally bigoted in their respective views, \yould 
have been displeased and alarmed at the imputation of tho 
slightest and most distant resemblance: anil yet there was 
in many respects the strongest* similarity. ■» * 

It would have been practicable, and perhaps profitable, to 
have written the lives of both these distinguished individuals, 
and to have drawn, after the manner of Plutarch, an ethical, 
parallel betweep them ; a parallel, or comparison of the lives 
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of my incomparable friend, Percy Bysshe Shelley, "and of my 
justly celebrated relative, poor Granville Sharp. 

^Amongst my earliest and firmest recollections are the 
numerous and wonderful particulars whicfy I continually 
heard of my ‘ Cousins Sharpand the many peculiarities 
which I witnessed myself in Such of the members of that very 
remarkable family whom I had seen and known. * Your 
cousin Sharp ’. The affectionate appellation, ‘ Cousin ’, was 
still in frequent use in the North of England, when I was a 
boy ; and it was adopted rometimes when its application was 
not strictly correct. We could certainly claim no consan¬ 
guinity with the blood of the Sharps : they were the grand¬ 
children of Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop £>f York, .vho was the 
son of a wool-stapler in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; but 
I believe some affinity, some connection by marriage, sub¬ 
sisted ; but I do not at present remember what it was, and it 
is immaterial. Poor Granville was long and well known for 
many ingenious and original, but whimsical speculations, 
of a description totally alien and averse from the poetical and 
philosophical fancies of Shelley. He rendered himself illus¬ 
trious by his crusade against and victory over the Slave Trade 
and Slavery, and he won thereby a monument among the 
renowned dead in Westminster Abbey. Poor Granvill* 

' abolished slavery ; others, more worldly wise and practical 
mejt, who sought and found their owp advantage in it, carried 
out the details ; and finally, as is uniformly the case in* all 
great changes, a jabblc rout of impostors and mountebanks 
shouted in triumph at the ultimate»consummation of his 
success. But the meek*. singlc-hcar.tod, innocent old man, 
of iir.1nitc*singularity and credulity, and entire simplicity, did 
tjjw deed. To relate his successful progress from the famous 
case of Somerset, the Negro, to his last act in that career, 
would be a long story and quite foreign to my present purpose. 

At the time when I first,came to London, the venerable apostle 
of Negro Emancipation resided in chambers in the Temple, a 
solitary bachelor ; indeed, he in a manner dieH there. I had 
*he happiness to sec occasionally, as a young man, one whom 
I had known as a school-boy^ and I have passea fresh from 
Granville to Shelley, and from Shelley to Granville. 'How 
different, and yet how like 1 The thought soon struck 
forcibly, and it grew in strength. Both were equally impres- 
,siblq,and unimpressible ; both alike inaccessible to reason, with a 
more than a tinge of fanaticism, alike bigoted fp opposite and 
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discordant fancies; of ascetic lives, more than Spartan fru¬ 
gality, temperance, and austerity ; harsh to themselves alone, 
to others charitable, generous, profuse, lavish. Of childish 
credulity, ready # to believe, because it was impossible; full 
of rash reliance, and *a blind credence in the professions of the 
unworthy. But the most remarkable point yrf resemblance* 
was this, that both these celebrated men, always desiring to 
do nothing but good, did in fact nothing but mischief. My 
poor cousin Granville, the hoary-headed ajiostlc of benevo¬ 
lence, ruined, utterly ruined And destroyed, the finest, richest, 
and happiest “of the dependencies of the Cr^vn of Great 
Britain. It is true, that the youthful, philosophical philan¬ 
thropist never took atty serious, resolute, |>ermunont part jit 
public affairs, and therefore never bail an opportunity to do 
mischief by wholesale and on a grand scale. But lJis hasty, 
inconsiderate bounty in private life, by encouraging laziness, 
promoting dependence, and teaching the objects of A is indis¬ 
criminate generosity to indulge, unreasonable expectations, 
was Vhc fertile source of much evil ; and by his lavish charity 
he hampered, impoverished <md punished himself, and suffered* 
needless and unmerited jtoverty and privations. Not only 
poor Granville, but the whole family of Sharp were equally 
culpable in this respect. I have heard painfully laughable 
examples of their beneficent indiscretions, demonstrating,* 
that, in an artificial state, of society, a little knowledge qf 
human nature and of the world is indispensable to prevent 
the open-handed and open-hearted giver inflicting injuries by 
his gifts; something of .the subtlety of the serpent must be 
combined with the simplicity of the <jove in the distribution 
of eleemosynary funds. In early life 1 heard historic^* of the 
Christian achievements, many of theyi very ludicrous, of thiif 
excellent family, more particularly hi connection with* the 
much vaunted charities at Hamburgh. • it it should ever be 
deemed expedient by authority, as.thf public voice ioudiy 
declares that it is, to ir^titutc a searching inquiry into the 
disposal of the iftunificent bequests of I/»rd Crewe* and, to 
learn from his trustees in what manner their ample funds and 
extensive patronage have been expended and exercised ; the 
real nature, actual working, ami ultimate consequences of 
the proceedings of the amiable house of Sharp will be laid 
open; and whether their dealings with this large mass of 
.property form an exception to the ordinary results of th$ir 
Indiscreet benevtgjence, will folly appear. 
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An open, public inquiry, is required,, if any real good is to 
be effected ; the futile and childish investigations of charity 
commissioners with closed doors, have proved at best useless. 
The Charity Commission, it has been said, commenced in 
folly, and being laid hold of by the strong hand of an able and 
c unscrupulous gian, terminated in knavery. 

If there jvere points of contact, of strong and striking 
similarity, between these two illustrious individuals, as most 
assuredly there were, there were also points of repulsion, of 
utter and total dissimilarity. No temperament was ever 
less poetical .than that of Granville Sharp. Hfs own peculiar 
course had been clearly marked out for him, and he accom¬ 
plished it nobly. It was fanciful anti fantastical enough, in 
truth, but not imaginative. Urania had imparted to him 
largely a knowledge of heavenly things ; but neither she nor 
he^ sacred sisters had touched his pure and holy lips with a 
live coal kindled on the altar of Apollo. 

It was wisely ordained t.hat Shelley also should fulfil his 
destinies—his high destinies, which carried him away impetu¬ 
ously in a different and opposite direction. It was certainly 
ordained that he should become a divine poet. The poetic 
faculty is surely divine. A poet is a maker—a creator ; and 
creation is the highest power and energy of divinity. To the 
''Poet is granted a portion of the loftiest and most wonderful 
attributes o.f the Supreme Creator: he is constituted and 
appointed a creator ; and this, poor Granville never was. 

It was my fqrtuno to be once, and only once, in the com¬ 
pany of a personage who has shone forth conspicuously in 
’ Bysshe’s correspondence, under two very different phases; 

she had been for some time an inmate of his solitary mansions 
A in Wales. At her first coming to dwell with him in the desert, 
she was warmly recommended to corrcs[>ondcnts, and more 
particularly to William Godwin, and hailed with a kind of 
angelic salutation, as blessed amongst women ; as a tower- 
proof, fire-proof bomb-proof blue j . free from and above all 
prejudices : and a resolute champion .of the 'Rights of Women, 
i The author of St. Leon seems to have received the recom¬ 
mendation of the author of. St. Irvyn rather coldly. A grocer 
never likes, figs ; and possibly he had already heard quite 
enough about the ' Rights of Women ’ : he did not take the 
bait. At a period not long subsequent, she is stigmatized as 
> dirty, androgynous, and, indeed, a brown demon. 

I called, one Sunday morning, I think {it some hotel, to 
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walk and dine. It was*soon after their return from Wales 1 
and in due order it ought to have been noticed before; but 
the chronolbgy of such an interview need not be exact. Tjje 
heroine was tall and thin, bony and masculine, of a dark com¬ 
plexion ; and the symbol of male wisdom, a beard, was not 
entirely wanting. She was neitlfcr young noryold ; not hand¬ 
some—not absolutely ill-looking. She had fjeeh a governess 
and a schoolmistress, as was sufficiently indicated by a prim, 
formal, didactic manner and speech. At first she jiossessed 
some influence over the ydung couple ; but the charming 
Eliza would nbt tolerate any influence but her <\\vn. She had 
worked upoit Harriet’s feelings, and the good Harriet luid 
succeeded in* making Jus former favourite odious to Hyssbc. 
It had been finally arranged that she was to depart-—to go 
away that very evening—which was boasted of as a great 
blessing ; and such, perhaps, it might have been, if thcrcjhod 
been any valid and available security, that anoth'er and a 
greater bore would not soon succeed to the vacancy. 

Bysshe could not walk with me; he was particularly 
engaged, as often happened, to go somewhere, and to perforin 
sonindispensable ami imj>ortant thing. 

• 

I can II y, <>r 1 can run. 

Quickly to the pven earth's end. 

Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend ; 

And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Harriet had a bad headache ; so 1 was summarily condemned 
to walk with the two spinsters. 

Accordingly, in execution of my •sentence, I wqp fumed 
over to them ; anc^with the brown demon on my right arm 
and the black diamond on my left, .we went forth ink) Sir 
James’s Park, and walked there, and in the neighbouring 
parks, for a lopg time, a very long time. * These wero my 
jewels ’, as Cornelia proudly exclaimed. 

In the beginning, the.fair rivals, the dark»rivals, Quarrelled 
with one another across me, to whom, however, they were 
both exceedingly civil—deferential, I may say. The lovely 
Eliza attacked the foe with haughty contempt ; the bearded 
preceptress defended herself and offended her 'enemy with 
meek contumacy. I never saw Eliza so much alive before 
or since. I never knew her come out so decidedly. For some 
time, there was hit for hit delivered on both sides with calm, 
soft acrimony, but by degrees the jangling abated, and the 
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angel on my left collapsed; she relapsed into iter normal 
condition of languor, of languor at the last gasp. I then 
turned to the angel on my right, and interrogated her about 
tfie Rights of Women, respectfully requesting to be informed 
what they were. She received my request graciously, and 
immediately complied with it. The accents of wisdom began 
to flow in a gentle, continuous stream from her bearded lips. 
I must confess I could not comprehend what these rights were; 
or, to ‘Speak more correctly, I could not discover what were 
the obstacles that prevented females, who valued the peculiar 
whims and fancies termed by her their rights, from indulging 
them. I represented my view of the matter to «the scholastic 
Minerva, and she could not deny that ail women,-eman«ipated 
from the control of parents and guardians, might act as they 
pleased in such matters. 

The conversation, which went on agreeably enough with 
Wisdom on my right side, was extremely distasteful to Beauty 
on my left. Eliza knew nothing of the Rights of Women, or 
of anything else. She was therefore condemned to a Jong 
and ignominious silence, whilst thd' grand principles by which 
feminine felicity is to be ensured were powerfully and el^Jjor- 
ately expounded. 

* How could you talk to that nasty creature so much,/’ 
•How could you permit her to prate so long to you ? ’ said the 
loycly Eliza, peevishly, when she took her arm out of mine at 
the door, on returning home to dinner. ‘ Why did you 
encourage her ? ( Harriet will be seriously displeased with 
you, I assure you ; she will be very angry ! ’ 

Tho indignation of the>good Harriet, if it really was excited, 
muot haVc been too big for utterance: I never heard of it. 
Bhc merely asked, ‘ Were you not tired of the Brown Demon ? ’ 
Most infernally! might'have been an appropriate answer; 
and to say the truth, which I did not dare to say, I was equally 
weary of Angel and Devil. 

Dinner# came off tranquilly, and the evening ]>assed away 
pleiysantlys enough, for it was fully understood t»n all sides that 
she was to take her departure that night, which arrangement 
apparently was doubtful in .the morning. There being little 
converjation during tea, I ventured to inquire again'about 
the Rights of Women. The Goddess of Reason began incon¬ 
tinently to lecture with fluency and animation. Presently 
Bysshe quitted his chair, and came and stood before her, 
listening with attention, and looking enthusiastic, as if his 
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former interest had in # some measure revived. The sisters 
eyed him with manifest displeasure, as a person holding 
treasonable •communications with a public enemy. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Ajr the appointed hour a coach was called, and the Defender 
of the Faith and of her sex t«*ok herJeavc of us freely, quietly, 
and civilly ; and being fairly gone with all her boxes and 
band-boxes upvcr to return—and she never did return—the 
whole party Relieved 4hat they were very happy, having 
had a good deliverance, having been freed from a load that 
had become of late intolerable. For my own part, ntit having 
felt the burthen,-1 could not .participate in t heir joy. She 
appeared to me a fair average s|X'cimen of a schoobnistft'ss, 
and well adapted in every respect for the employment, which 
she fad long exercised, and migftt doubtless long continue to 
exercise with advantage. Certainly there was nothing about 
her to justify cither the raptures at meeting her, or the exces¬ 
sive delight at parting. I could only marvel, as 1 have con¬ 
stantly marvelled, at the thick-coming fancies of my imagin¬ 
ative friend. • # » 

I never saw the Brown Demon again ; I never heart! more 
of her. Save that the loVely yet spiteful Eliza, who could 
not soon forgive, once whispered, ' If yon only knew how 
filthily dirty she is, you would not come ifear her I ’ This 
censure might mean iy> more, than that the unprejudiced,, 
intellectual being does not brush her hair nearly longw-nough ; 
does not spend mow, would you Ax-lievc it, than eight liou& 
a day * in sleeking her soft alluring lotks ! ' • * 

The correspondence shows, that instruction in the Rights 
of Women wa# not obtained without^a valuable consider¬ 
ation ; but the amount docs not appear. The regular system 
of organized plunder, of*this hereafter, to winch he jvas after¬ 
wards subject until the end of his life, and, indeed, even lodger, # 
had not yet*commenced. Two or three of his more enlight¬ 
ened friends, it is true, advocate^of the cornmuiyty okgoods, 

► simple creatures, utterly ignorant of the value of money, and 
sceptics as to the rights of property, had contrived already, 
now and then, to extract moderate sums out of his ill-furn- , 
ished purse ; and no doubt his Irish allies borrowed of him. 
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The wrongs of an oppressed, injure^}, and insultgd country 
could never be redressed by her patriotic and disinterested 
sons without a little private peculation, without levying toll. 
If was difficult, impossible, indeed, to obtain a correct estimate 
of the spoil, the spoilers were not communicative; there 
•were a certain .secrecy and .a mystery about Bysshe, which 
were impenetrable. 

It is a popular superstition in some countries, that the goat 
passes'one hour of the twenty-four every day in the infernal 
regions. However attentively that wild and active creature 
may be watched, it always disappears, it is said, during that 
period, and it is impossible to find it in its hour of absence, 
however diligent the search may be ; wherever the goq,t may 
be, it always knows the shortest way to the Shades below ; 
and if it be tied up, or otherwise confined, it is confidently 
asserted, and this at least is not improbable, that the animal 
groWs exceedingly uneasy and restless. 

I was often reminded of this picturesque and poetical legend 
by the habits of Shelley. He used to vanish in as abrupt,and 
inexplicable a manner as a goat; to remove himself as effectu¬ 
ally beyond the reach of pursuit, whenever he was at liberty ; 
and restraint was not less irksome to him than to the free 
denizen of the mountains. Those who were acquainted with 
* Jiim could entertain no suspicion that his visit was ever paid 
to the infernal deities ; his course assuredly was not down¬ 
wards. The young poet was, peradventure, admitted for a 
season to celestial converse ; his nature being rather demon¬ 
iacal than human, he became the associate of higher intelli¬ 
gences ; like the shepherd of A sera*, the Muses themselves 
we kc personally present with him. He returned to mortal 
intercourse awe-stricken, having refreshed his fancy by the 
sight* of glorious things, .which he never revealed to others, 
not even to his most.intimate friends. 

I have sometimes seen him standing a long while watching 
a goat patiently, and following after it, for I had related the 
superstitious legend to him, and it captivated his fancy and 
.. pleased him prodigiously ; and he would eye a goat, that 
came unexpectedly towards him, eagerly, and inquire with 
penetrating asking glances ‘ What news from Hades ? * 

The goat is a Dionysiacal quadruped ; habitually given to 
scale Parnassus, to spring boldly from crag to crag on Helicon, 
, to climb with ease to the highest summits of all the mountains 
of theJpoets ; a sharer in Bacchic, Orphic, Eleusinian, and 
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other mystifies ; it is consentaneous with poetic reason and 
usages for poets, as well as for the mighty Pan and his satyrs, 
to trace affinities and similarities with the goat. 

Shelley's delight was to read Homer, and it grew and 
strengthened with hia years. He had a copy of the Grenville 
Homer, bound in nissia, in two volumes, the I had in one, and* 
the Odyssey in the other ; one of these volume* jvas continu¬ 
ally in his hand. It would be a curious probtcm'vo calculate 
how many times he read the whole through. He detoured 
in silence, with greedy eyes, the goodly and legible cliaractcrs 
often by firelight, seated on the rug, on a cushion, or a foot¬ 
stool, straining his sight, and striking a flame from the coals 
with tlje shovel, or whichsoever of the fire-irons he could fiijt 
seize upon, remaining fti front of the fire until the check next 
to it assumed the appearance of a roasted apple. * And ho 
would read some sublime passage aloud, if there was any one 
at hand to listen, with extreme rapidity, animation and enoffcy, 
raising his shrill voice, until it equalled the crowing of a cock j 
nor would he cease before he reached the end of the book, 
and then closing it, he laid it gently iqx>n the ground, and 
lifting up his eyes to the ceiling, he exclaimed with heart¬ 
felt pleasure, 1 Hah! ’ remaining for some minutes in an 
attitude of veneration, wholly absorbed in pleasure and 
admiration. • • 

It is for such readers that great poets write !—In the same 
unceremonious posture ancf jwsition lie would |x>rc over pages 
of some moralist, or metaphysician, whether he were an 
idealist, or a materialist. The close attention which he 
bestowed upon the advocates of materialism was exemplary. < 
It is so easy, ami so agreeable to believe, without examina¬ 
tion, or inquiry, whatever we heac, and more es|x?cially wha* # 
we read in Ixxiks, whatever in short ,\to sec in print, thill we 
can never be sufficiently grateful to those meritorious persons, 
who will kindly take the trouble to dou^t of, or dispute, any¬ 
thing : the claims of scepticism upon our gratitude*arc not 
duly recognized.* The world Ls deeply indebted also,to epicu¬ 
reans and materialists ; it is a great benefit to mankind, tliat , 
in every generation a small body^of innocent, estimable, and 
apathetical men should be found r^ady to demonstrate practi¬ 
cally, that their narrow sect cannot possibly flourish ; that 
we cannot live upon this world alone. 

Plato and Aristotle have fed thousands, but to whom did , 
Epicurus ever give a morsel of bread ?—It is a mark of an 
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ignorant, an ill-bred fellow, to argye pertinadicgisly about 
facts, and to contradict every assertion respecting ordinary 
occurrences ; so it is, on the other hand, the test of a scholar 
alld a man of true genius to bring opinions fairly into review) 
and especially to cause those principles, whidh are held com- 
tnonly to be tha most firmly fettled, to be discussed anew, by 
insinuating dqirots, or suggesting something, that seems to be 
inconsistent* 'with them ; and gallantly to encourage the 
ventilation of the elements, and an examination of the founda¬ 
tions of knowledge, by offering *to sustain the weaker side. 
To encourage those who would practise the art of taking aim, 
if we may alfude to a favourite pastime, by th^pwing up his 
ha^t, that they may take a shot at it 4 when persop is so 
courteous, it is surely most unkind, as*some churls are wont 
to do, to' discharge a pistol in his face ! 

During his protracted residence in London, and the vicinity 
of Condcn, in the years 1813 and 1814, an auspicious, benefi¬ 
cial, and happy period, we had the good fortune to form a 
most agreeable intimacy with certain amiable and elegant 
friends and associates, whose favourite studies were the Italian 
language and literature ; some of whom even had formerly 
resided in Italy—a privilege which had been lesg generally 
enjoyed then, than now j and that advantage being more 
/■are, they had profited more by it* It was confined in thows 
days almost exclusively to persons of a certain station, of a 
liberal education, of ample leisurt;, competent fortune and 
cultivated minds ; their position in society had been an intro¬ 
duction to the first people in the countries which they had 
• visited, and these were of a far higher yrder than are at present 
to be met with in a land, that has since been severely scourged 
by cruel and noxious revolutions and violent political com¬ 
motions fraught with tuin to individuals,, and manifold and 
desolating troubles. »IJy their salutary example, by gentle 
persuasions, and a so|t and benign influence; they called the 
attentior of my friend and myself to a participation in their 
darling pursuits; and they powerfully promoted by their pre- 
, cious advice, assistance, and instructions, the invitation which 
we at once readily accepted, and our thoughts Mid our read¬ 
ing soon topk the dircction/pointed out to us by our tasteful 
guides. I procured a sufficient apparatus of approved gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries, and bestowed much of my leisure upon 
them ; Bysshe, a King in intellect, had always at bis command 
a short and royal road to knowledge. ‘It seemed to a super- 
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fidal observer, that he rejected and despised the grammar and 
the dictionary, and all the ordinary aids of a student; this 
to a certain “extent was the case, but to a certain extent only.; 
he was impatient of such tardy methods of progression ; never¬ 
theless he somcfimcS availed himself of them, and when he 
condescended to be taught, like % mere niort^J, which assur¬ 
edly he was not, his eagle glance, his compjela^sivc grasp, 
his inconceivable quickness, and miraculous powers and 
faculty of apprehension, enabled him to seize anti to master 
in minutes what his less liigHly gifted fellow-learners acquired 
in hours, or days, or weeks. . 

With much* pleasure and profit, and not without a certain 
edification, we read jj>gethcr the fine poem of Tasso ; asd 
we kept together, side by side, in this our first exploit and 
invasion of the lovely language of a lovely land. There was 
nothing in the slow progress of the long siege of the holy yty, 
or in the quiet episodes, by which the principal narrative 
is varied, to stimulate his intense and insatiable curiosity, or 
prosjpke his constitutional impatience. At the termination 
of our joint perusal, the sli\> of paper was carefully placed in 
the handsome volume to mark our progress, and whenever 
wo resumed our united study, I saw that it had been honoura- 
IjJy suffered to remain at the page where we had left off ; there 
had been no forestalling, “no stealing a march. W,g thusf 
proceeded steadily together, by an equable pijjgrcssion we 
advanced, and by regular approaches we took the sacred 
city, and finished the poem, our first task., 

With mingled feelings^jf pleasure and regret we both quitted 
the graceful, tender, pious epic, bcingdn our hearts more“than * 
half Crusaders, and not altogether indisposed to enlist under 
the consecrated baifners of Godfrtsjv % \ 

When we came to our second author, it was different—our 
course of conjoint study no longer raif smooth ; it was de¬ 
ranged ; the partnership was broken tup. The same slow 
rate of travelling woulej no longer satisfy njy impaScnt col¬ 
league ; Ariosto “had excited, fascinated him. Bysshe upon 
discovered that the realms of romance and the intercourse of 
Paladins wei% his own proper, peculiar element: we could no 
longer keep together in our chivalry. When I bad sC spare 
hour for octave rhymes, and took down the book for our lesson, 

I found that my adventurous comrade had gone ahead a canto 
or two; or, perhaps, that the mark had been transferred, to 
another volume. In reading lor the first time a composition 

* II 
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of such overpowering, overwhelming interest—exciting, stimu¬ 
lating, provoking—it was absolutely impossible to wait for 
me,' or for any one ; for Roland furiously mad through love, 
or even for the fair Angelica herself, much mpre to expect the 
^uncertain and scant leisure of a law student. The Divine 
Poet eagerly devoured the marvellous production of a brother 
poet, returjvhg. to it incessantly, and reading it through 
repeatedly, again and again. He spoke of the unparalleled 
poem with wild rapture during our walks, and read aloud to 
me detached passages wi'.h energy and enthusiastic delight; 
but he could not control his feelings enough* for us to go 
through the ‘ Orlando Furioso ' hand in hand, as we had 
marched to the conquest and liberation of Jerusalem : he 
soon left, me to find my way, as I best might, out of the en¬ 
chanted forest. The easy, flowing style of Ariosto presents 
fewer difficulties than the elaborate stanzas of Tasso, and 
was propitious to his speedy way. I proceeded alone steadily 
and methodically, grammar and dictionary at hand, and by 
the doubtful light of Hoolc’s translation, whenever my other 
occupations permitted, to traverse forty-six cantos, com¬ 
prised in six volumes, a long transit, it is true, but the charmed 
reader wishes it was much longer. • 

In extenuation of my comparative indifference and insensi¬ 
bility to the enchantments of the divine Ariosto, and in justice 
te myself, I.must be permitted tp add, that I was already 
acquainted, familiar indeed, with the story and incidents, 
having read thcecntirc poem more than once, as it is rendered 
by the aforesaid John Hoolc ; read it.with pleasure in a hand- 
somd 8vo edition, adorned with engravings, and well bound, 
a jjrize book won by a school-fellow at some former school ; 
-six ooodly volumes pleasaht to the mefnory even now, and 
still distinctly seen through a long vista of just fifty years. 

To Bysshe it was a novelty, altogether new in matter and 
manner, in substance* and in language ; to me the language 
alono wlls unknown ; he was unacquainted with the whole 
subject, and entirely ignorant of the tale of magic and mar¬ 
vels ; it came upon him with all the force of a first impression, 
and the flood of unheard-of wonders bore hini away in an 
irresistible torrent. Wc did not undertake to seek for a mean¬ 
ing in the abstruse and gloomy sublimity of Dante, until a 
subsequent period ; of this in its proper place and in due 
course. 

With respect to the other one of the four great Italian poets. 
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of whom the numerous short poems can hardly be read through 
consecutively, we were sweetly and forcibly drawn towards 
him by a peculiar attraction, and were tied fast to his verses, 
spell-bound by .a potent charm. 

A most engaging lady of our circle had surrendered herself 
a fair prey to a kind of sweet nflelancholy, arising, as far as I 
could discover, from causes purely imaginary a pensive, 
languid sadness, which gave a character, a grace, an jnterest 
to her society and conversation, but did not interfere in any 
way with the enjoyment of life, and the fullest exercise of the 
mental and ahimai functions. She required consolation, she 
said ; she sflught it, and found it at last in the poetry of 
Fetraflch ; and therefore she invariably began the day t>y 
reading attentively and repeatedly, as soon as she. awoke in 
the morning, often learning it by heart—a sonnet, or can¬ 
zone—going thus regularly through the book ; n;cdit«ting 
upon it ; revolving it in her mind, and, as it were, feeding 
upon it in her soul. For a considerable period we saw her 
almest every day, at somq time of the day ; and soon after 
meeting it was quite in course to inquire, what was the sonnet 
of the day, and the desponding fair one immediately repeated 
it with becoming emotion ; or producing her pocket Petrarch, 
which she always carried aljout with her, and which by express 
testamentary direction was to be buried with her, she tread if 
aloud with feeling ; but if it was too touching to*>c thus giv,»n 
forth, she handed the minute volume to the inquirer, pointing 
out the proper poetic lesson in Love’s scripture apjxuntcd for . 
the day. She eloquently and not unskilfully cx|x>undcd the 
text, which Ls frequently obscure and^ceds exposition, ifeatly ' 
clearing up the difficulties and displaying feelingly the beauties 
of sentiment and expression. She warmly recommended us/ 
and all with whom she conversed, ‘and who were likely to 
profit by good §dvice, to begin every d\y, as she herself did, 
by a snatch of tenderness. It would -cask a pretty and a pleas¬ 
ing shade of sadness over the whole day ; upon its'business 
and its pleasures, mellowing and mitigating its joys, afid soften¬ 
ing and relieving its sorrows. Like all zealous persons, she 
sometimes seemed disposed to recommend that, by legislative 
enactment, all loyal subjects should be enjoined tfnd required 
to begin in this manner every day of their lives. 

Shelley assured her authoritatively, that when there was 

a perfect republic, the day would uniformly be opened in this 

fashion, and the* assurance contented her. 

* 
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Besides laying open to us the poor* of the day f unfolding 
its true signification, and bringing it down to the level of our 
comprehension, in which kind offices she never failed ; some 
other choice passage was selected from the pocket volume, or 
Jfrom a larger and more legible edition, and it received, in like 
manner, a full explanation. Thus were we initiated gradually 
and efficient’/, and in a most agreeable manner, in the mys¬ 
teries qf the amatory verses of the great poet of love. Petrarch, 
in a word, was her hero, the best and greatest of men, as Laura 
de Sadcs was the happics\. of women ; thrice and four times 
blessed to have been so beloved, besighed, and besonnetted 
by the prince of poets and of lovers. Bysshe entered at once 
fuTly into her views, and caught the so v t infection, breathing 
the tenderest and sweetest melancholy, as every true poet 
ought. For my own part I was sensible of the value of her 
teaching,, and was grateful for' it ; I felt and acknowledged 
the exquisite beauty, the admirable qualities of the great 
poet ; and yet, with the levity of youth, I found pleasure in 
tcazing her about her favourite. When she spoke -with 
enthusiasm of Petrarch and his amours, I ventured to hint, 
that possibly his connexion with I^xura was not so pure as 
she supposed. But this position was untenable ; moreover 
it was ungenerous to suggest, even in jest, the possibility ri 
"frailty in the spotless Laura. I contented myself therefore 
With advancing, that his passion was very tender and pretty, 
but it was unreal, a mere poetical figment, moonshine. He 
was in fact a great, fat prebendary of Padua, who after a 
hearty breakfast attended to the secular business of the day, 
particularly to ordering dinner, anct went to his cathedral 
and sang in the choir. He came home', and made as good a 
•dinner as was consistent with his.intention of making a still 
better supper. He took a nap in his easy chair, woke up, 
and neighing after his neighbour’s wife, wrote of his love, his 
anguish and despair, hntil the sun went down. He then took 
a walk in the cool of the evening ; came home and made a 
trevncndo’us supper, going within a hair's breadth of indiges¬ 
tion, and desiring to defy the gout. Having eaten and drunken 
well, jUie amorous ecclesiastic took sweet counsel together 
with a pluVnp, tidy, young housekeeper, who was Ilia and 
Kgeria to him ; all that I-aura herself could have been to the 
thundering canon, and more. Such was his Platonic 
passion t 

The lady laughed at the profane sally, brt admitted, that. 
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with raucb gross exaggeration, there might be some little truth 
in the picture. 

' Yet, call you conceive the author of that exquisite sonnet 
and she repeated it in a most touching manner—* can you 
conceive him ordering dinner ? * 

* Yes, I can, and a very goodaonc too ! ’ 

Can you imagine the jx-Tson who coni|K>scd^h;it caurone ’, 
and she read a part of it, ‘ doing what you said he did ? * 

‘ What ? do you mean kissing his liousckceixr ? * • 

* Yes! * • , 

* Yes, I can, and very affectionately, too ! * , 

Bysshe looked not a little shocked and hurt at fust by what 
he considered an indecent irrision of the sacred character of 
the lover-poet; but he felt and owned at last, that it was not 
unreasonable or unnatural, in the course of a platonic attach¬ 
ment of forty years, that hc'should require a little of such 
consolation. I’ctrarch says himself that he loved laniru for 
forty years ; he loved her for^twenty years living, and for 
twenty years dead. And he thought the countenance of the 
tuneful canon, as represerfted in the numerous engravings of 
him after the jwrtrait of the celebrated Giotto, was sensual j 
ho dislikod the expression, and often found fault with it, 
insisting either that it could not be a faithful likeness, or that 
the subject of the picture* was not what lie is generally be¬ 
lieved to have been. BuJ jokes apart, l’etrare4 is in trull* a 
divine poet. As he loved and admired his Laura for full forty 
years, so have I humbly loved and admired^him for the like, 
for a still longer jxmod., I am still young enough, thank God !' 
to be delighted by his immortal v«rsos ; and when ) read* 
them, it is imj>ossiblc not to think with esteem and gratitude 
of thO'Charming friend, through‘wjuvsc kindness I was liraf 
introduced to him. The relative merits, however, of jxxAs are 
measured by different standards of comparison. ' Would you 
suppose, that much of Mr. Wordsw.ortfc’s ]x>ctry was written 
in the dark ; in total tjarkness f You wil\, hardlyscrcdit it, 
but it is true, ffcrfcctly true ! ’ A fussy, foolish little follow, 
a banker in a country town, once said to me, ‘ Many of the < 
finest passages in his best jxjcnv, were written in the dark, 
when it was as dark as pitch ; it is truly astonishing! You 
do not believe it; I cannot ask you to believe it ; but it is 
true, he told me so himself 1 ’ . 

He explained by informing me, that the I-akc bard yas » 
accustomed to qlacc a pencil and paper by his bedside, « td 
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when a bright thought came to him between the .sheets, he 
wrote it down instantly without striking a light, which was a 
slow process in an age of tinder-boxes, now obsolete, allowing 
time for fancies even less volatile than emanations from the 
lakes to evaporate ; and thus secured it for the benefit of 
posterity. Through long habit he was able to write correctly 
and legibly in the dark. 

‘ Can anything*be more wonderful ? ’ asked the little banker, 
in conclusion. 

‘ Yes I To write in onf’s sleet), and to take short-hand 
notes of oneX dreams ’. » 

‘ Really ! You do not say so ! I do not writ* short-hand 
myself, but I know short-hand writers c^n do meet surprising 
things ’. 

I related this to Bysshe, who was much amused by it, and 
more taken by the notion of writing in the dark. He spoke 
more thad once of various contrivances for facilitating it, and 
several times in emulation, or imitation, of Wordsworth 
carried pencil and paper to bed with him. But he succeqfled 
very ill in his writing ; he usually Ibst his pencil, or his paper, 
or both ; and when he contrived to keep them, the writing was 
illegible. In these days it would be superfluous to learn to 
write in the dark ; a light is now procured instantaneously b)(, 
&lucifef match, and before its contents could leak out of the 
least retentivp memory. As Shelley could not write verses 
in the dark, he never produced any such poetry as is found in 
Wordsworth’s Njght Thoughts. Wordsworth’s chilly fancy 
being warmed by three Witney blankets and a good thick 
'counterpane, he became truly a poet ; his finest thoughts were 
hatched in bed, having been conceived in utter, palpable 
^urkness. * Any man, who 'can write verges in the dark must 
be a real, genuine poet -he must have it in him : there is no 
use in denying it ! ’ * 

The sagacious littlf banker added, ‘ Only think I just 
consider f There, are poems in Mr. Wordsworth’s works that 
I ajn not*by any means sure I could. have' written myself, 
r either in the daylight, or in the evening, with two wax candles 
before me ; but to have wijtten them in the dhrk l There 
can be - no mistake about him ; we know very well what he 
is 1 * 

Wo may be permitted to smile at the nightly cogitations of 
a poet, and at his solicitude to note them down in his bed t 
yet if a permanent condition of bodily blindness, as in the 
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case ol our«0wn Milton, ^nd of Homer, and other blind poets 
and prophets of antiquity, sharpened the mental vision, a 
temporary blindness, caused by the shades of night, may 
possibly impart a like acuteness, and night thoughts may 
really be the mdst poetical and the most precious. At mid¬ 
night, and during the early watches of the morning, may be* 
most rife and ripe the light and slight fictions, vt(^ich poets and 
Other writers of fables spin and weave out of ‘tlicrhselvcs, like 
spiders. 

I have often regretted, that my numerous letters have not 
been preserved; they described graphically events, the 
memory of vuhich it is now considered desirable to recall.—I 
have lately received a«scrap of a letter ; I have forgotten to 
whom it was addressed ; it was written many years alter tlic 
period to which it refers, but it paints most correctly^a certain 
sprightly bird, to whom wc «nay surely say with Words¬ 
worth 


For thy song, kirk. 
1* strong, lark. 

Like a mountain river ! 


CMAt’TKK XXV 


May 2'), 1841. 

At the end of March, 181 j, Shelley and Harriet came from 
Killamey in great haste, leaving Miss Westbrook there, with * 
a large library, but without money,«that there might be no* 
temptations to discontinue her studies. * • 

They remained a *lcw days at a* lyitcl in Dover Street, an«^ 
then Harriet took lodgings in Half^loon Street, accounting 
the situation fashionable ; they stayed nhcrc several months, 
and then went to Pimlico to be qcaq the 13.'s, which was 
esteemed very desirable ; and there, I think,^Iantlic *as born. 
In August following Shelley came of age. • # 

There was a little projecting window in Half-Moon Street, 
in which Shelley might be seen from the street all day long, 
book in band, with lively gestures and bright eyes ; to that 
Mrs. N. said, he wanted only a pan of clear water and a fresh 
turf to look like some young lady’s lark, hanging outside for 
air and song. ( 

There were vivacious ladies even in those very remote 
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periods, and so it happens that th« human race has been 
continued to our days. 

T. J. H. 

Cooke’s Hotel, Wednesday thorn (June, 1813). 
My Dearest Friend, « 

HarricJ Writes in this. I only desire that I were always 
as anxious to confer on you all possible happiness, as she is. 
She tells you, that she invites you this evening. It will be 
better than our lonesome, and melancholy interviews. 

Your very affectionate, 

P. B* Shelley. 

* ", 

I am very sure that Harriet will be as kind as ever. I 

could sec,‘when I spoke to her (if my eyes were not blinded by 

love), that it was an error, nofa-of the feelings, but of reason. 

I enlrcat’you to come this evening. I send this by the 

servant, that there may be no delay. 

To T. J. H. 

Cooke’s Hotel, Friday (July, 1813). 

My dear Friend, 

Mcdwin, the attorney of Horsham, stayed so late on 
* Kic nigjit of my promised visit, tluit I could not come. Last 
night your sli/irt note arrived, also.bcyond its hour, and the 
N.’s had already taken me with them. This night the N.’s 
have a party to \auxhall ; if you will call here at nine o’clock 
wo will go together. » 

‘ Wlftit can your note** mean ; how suspicious you have 
become. I will not insert one but. Leonora has arrived. 
JJjfcdwin dines with me., Harriet is quite well, and her infant 
better. 

Your affectionate friend, 

P. B. Shelley. 

To T. *J. H. . 

e * 

Vauxliall, as it existed in 1813, was a pleasant resort enough, 
two or three times in a season, provided always that there was 
the fullest assurance of a fine evening. It was quite peculiar, 
unique, the only thing of the kind. For those who loved to 
witness a stirring scene, there were motion and gaiety, and an 
ample occasion of being merry by deputy. If quiet was 
sought, it might be found in a walk under tig: fine old elms ; 
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there wore*retired alleys, where it might be strolled peacefully 
for hours without interruption. The effect of the illumination, 
of the numerous lamps under the trees, was striking aqd 
pleasing; the countless twinkling little stars fed by humble 
oil, surprised eyes not yet pampered and spoiled by the superior 
brilliancy of gas lights. The music was sprightly and inspir¬ 
ing, of a coarse and homely description, but pfrf&cicnt for the 
place and purpose, and for the tunes which were played there, 
and being heard at a distance, was not disagrccablo*to ono 
predisposed to be amused. *lt waassweet to witness dancing, 
which the dasicers evidently enjoyed so much, and to see 
suppers, of which the cockney and country wassailer partook 
with so conspicuous $ relish. Arrack punch was the neefcar 
of these celestial banquets ; a generous liquor. 1 never drank 
it at Vauxhall, but at private convivial meetings 1 have found 
it a delightful beverage ; in ihodcration harmless, beneficial 
indeed ; a drink worthy of heroes, if not of Gods. *In these 
Elysian shades the consumption of arrack must have been 
prodigious ; waiters were running about all the evening in 
every direction with smoking bowls ; the fragrant fumes filled 
the air, cheering the brain and strengthening the chest. 1 was 
bidden to Assist at such a festival as that palace of pleasure, 
^though of long standing and far-spread renown, never cele¬ 
brated before or since, it was to be a triumph of .female 
artifice, the most proud, complete, and splendid victory *)f 
management and diplomacy that was ever achieved ; the 
masterpiece, nay, more, the mistrcsspiecc, ^of consummate 
guile. Not only Shelley, ]H>et, philosopher, ascetic, hermit, 
stoic, Spartan, and what not, was to bs gulled, to be ejUntppcd * 
and conveyed thither, unconscious of his doom, unsuspect¬ 
ing ; but an innocent young quakcAcsS'Was also to be begyiled. 
She was to be lured into a carriage under false pretences, 
driven in the shades of evening with fraud and covin over 
Westminster Bndgc, she knew not wfiitlfcr, and surreptitiously 
introduced into the garcjpns of Comus and Qrcc, intft Vanity 
Fair, the abode# of sin and shame. Our paschal lamb, *>ur 
sacrifice without spot, was neither to know whither she was < 
going, nor wtiere she was, nor where she had been. 

We conspirators were straitly charged and commanded not 
to tell her ; to give in answer an unvarying ‘ I do not know ' 
to her inquiries as to what it was, what it all meant. We 
promised obedience. Shelley saw the snare ; how be dis- 1 
coveted the intrigue, I did not learn ; most probably from his 
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communications with the children ; (hey were hi% intimates 
and confidants, and from children a secret speedily leaks out. 
However, he submitted meekly to his fate ; and, Kke a great 
and good man, as he was, he determined patiently and cheer¬ 
fully to fulfil his destinies. He invited 1 ’me', indeed, in all 
Simplicity to an entertainment, for which 1 had long been 
engaged ; to^dbnfess the truth, was deeply immersed and 
implicated in the guilt of that evening. I think he gave in to 
the project with less difficulty because he was aware of the 
deceit that was to be played upoft the discreet Rachel. 

I was introduced to the comely and placid offering, and she 
was placed under my immediate care. She made no resist¬ 
ance ; so, without a struggle, she wa!j quickly, and quietly 
launched into the worldling’s paradise. She admired the long 
vista of famps ; she admired all she saw, and with more 
warmth and animation than‘one could have anticipated. 
She asked me repeatedly what it was. ‘ I am not at liberty to 
tell you ’. She repeated the inquiry many times, and pressed 
me to inform her. I was faithful to my promise, to the solemn 
league and covenant. 

1 Is it not Vauxhall ? ’ 

* I am not to tell you ; you are never to know V 
‘ Is it so wrong, then ? It is so delightful, it is a great pity 
' it is sq wrong ! ’ ' 

,We walked about arm in arm ; we went everywhere, saw 
everything, and the fair victim approved of all she saw : some¬ 
times in articulaje language, and with a strength of expression 
that surprised me, but more commonly with a quiet murmur 
' of pleasure, cooing like, a dove. Yet she was oppressed by 
a certain timidity ; she kept her hand fast in my arm, often 
pressing closely against my side: my placid, sleek, well-fed 
mate' imparted to me some of that genial warmth out of the 
copious stores of animal heat with which her portly person 
was so abundantly furnished. When she was* more especially 
delighted with the novelty and entertainment of the evening, 
she, whispered in my car imploringly, and with a pretty 
, beseeching look, ‘ Friend, thou wilt not remark, lest Friends 
should observe !' Those we met were commoriiy too much 
occupied with their own concerns to notice us ; nevertheless, 
some persons viewed us with astonishment, staring hard at 
my companion and myself, for she was in full costume. How 
< mych soever Friends might observe on other topics, they could 
not cavil at her dress; that at least was perfectly unexcep- 
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tionable and irreproachable- Bysshe, for his part, was very 
happy; entirely taken up, engrossed, captivated, by the 
charming lady through whose contrivance we had been brought 
to Vauxhall. A mere mundane critic might have declared 
that there was a* mc&t desperate flirtation between them ; a 
more spiritualized observer, a poet and a philosopher like him¬ 
self, would discern in their union a strong and cA*je sympathy, 
and would describe and designate it as such*. 

The display of fireworks in those days was but a poortiffair, 
yet the dark shade of the ldfty treys gave a strong contrast 
and relief to the sparks, and flames, and fire. Jihcllcy, as it 
will be readily believed, was passionately fond of fireworks. 
He often had a rockc£, a Roman candle, a few squibs ;uyl 
Catherine wheels at hand, and he would tempt children, of the 
like juvenile tastes with himself, into the garden or field to let 
them off there. He had disappeared stealthily from the 
drawing-room ; the cracking and fizzing under the Vinilow, 
and the shouts and laughter oi the enraptured children, 
explained the motive of his absence. 

We had exhilarated anil fortified ourselves with largo 
potations of generous tea before wc set out on our deceitful 
and treacherous mission, and wc returned in good time to an 
qjjundant supper, which a long promenade in the cool night 
air made most acceptable.* 

I never met with my slyck, soft, murmuring jnatc again,; 
her visit to London was short, her resilience was in the country. 
She confided her history to me during our confidential walk ; 
there was neither mystery nor romance in it. Rachel’s father 
was a Quaker apothecary of the first magnitude in the wost of 
England. * Friend, thou wilt not remark, lest Friends should 
observe I ' These wbrds were softly, whisjjcrcd in my car a # 
hundred times at least by the plump daughter of Kphfaim 
Smooth, and they seem to be a formula which young Quaker¬ 
esses use, when (he engaging creatures a^e conscious that they 
are doing wrong. , 

I once spent Amc weeks at Christmastidc in tin* country 
with an agreeable and accomplished family, and there 1 met 
a young Qualcer lady. In her pl^in cap, plain kerchief, and 
plaited conundrums, by which th* female Friends arc distin¬ 
guished from the rest of their sex, she was one of the loveliest 
creatures I ever beheld ; a being of exquisite and sought out 
beauty. Hannah was passionately fond of chess, and I h^d 
the happiness t^ play with her for hours ; she frequently 
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murmured with languid delight, ancb when the game became 
peculiarly interesting, she would softly whisper, sometimes 
almost inaudibly, ‘ Friend, thou wilt not remark, lest Friends 
should observe !' 

„ That strict religionists, strict moralists even, should forbid 
cards and games of hazard, is not unreasonable ; but nobody 
ever plays a^Shess for money ; it is purely a contest of skill, 
chancy has no share in the event; what, then, can there be 
reprehensible in it ? What is there in the noble game of 
Kings for Friends to observe upon ? Do the prim observers 
quarrel with the royal, aristocratic, martial titles of the 
pieces ? Well, then, let the castles be called windmills j the 
knights, nlountcd millers, sitting on h<Jrseback above sacks of 
wheat; let the king be a substantial corn-factor, and the 
queen his wife ; let the bishops be a couple of master bakers 
froifi Scqtland, thorough rogue's in grain ; so that the designa¬ 
tions of the several pieces may sound, not in nobility, but in 
knavery. The pawns might, represent the society of Friends 
and being of sober uniform colours, and unassuming mien, 
might well stand for ordinary Quakers. 

Hut what could the contest be ? It must not be a battle, 
or litigation, both war and law being strictly forbidden ; the 
struggle might be for one side to overreach the other in e$- 
r changcs, to drive the harder bargain, to compel the oppon¬ 
ent’s king—corn-factor, I should say—to commit an act of 
bankruptcy, and being unable to avoid, answer, or cover a 
cheque, to be mated. One of the contending firms might be 
drab, the other slate-coloured, black and white being decidedly 

' too pronounced. 1 

Under such harmless conditions, the amiable members of 
the ^Society of Friends might safely cngagS in friendly struggles 
upon the sixty-four squares of the board of Grinders, not of 
Kings, with peace td Penn’s qshes. 

It is possible that Bysshe was amused at tire’idea of the hoax 
that was to be played upon the sweetly placid Rachel, and 
entered -Willingly into the scheme of mischief, but he took no 
concern in the execution, or in the event. He had an anti¬ 
pathy, a rooted aversion, an utter abhorrence 6f everything 
low and vulgar, and there Is nothing so vulgar as dissent, as 
the preposterous impertinence of a Dissenter, who is always to 
be laughed at, and heartily, but never to be persecuted. I 
called one morning—it was on a Sunday, I think—at the house 
of a common friend, to meet Bysshe, by appointment, for 
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some expedition or othcs; he did not attend, as was too fre¬ 
quently the case with him ; no human being, no poet was ever 
less punctual: he had no perception, no notion of time ; jt 
divine nature lives not in time, but in eternity. Although I 
did not meet him on*that occasion, I saw a personage of some 
distinction, for Madame D’Arblay called. She expected to* 
finjl, or professed to have expected to have /iWjid, her very 
dear friend, Madame de B. ; of course she would have been 
ravished by hel presence, she was desolated at her aRsence. 

The favoured novelist hai just returned from France, to 
which country*few English went in those days, aqd from which 
still fewer returned. Her conversation, therefore, would have 
been very interesting $ she had told us anything to the pur¬ 
pose ; but she did not, and it was not so. She returned from 
an unsuccessful chase after her husband. 

Whenever a Frenchman nfarries an Englishwoman, # for 
some six years or so, he makes her a most exemplary fiusband ; 
and then, all at once, he plants Jier ; plants her at once and 
for ever. Thus had the Chevalier served the gifted authoress 
of Evelina and Cecilia. I to. a singularly handsome man, as 
it was affirmed, for the accustomed period had been a good, 

almost tod good a husband.too good, certainly, to last— 

apd then suddenly he withdrew himself ; withdrew himself, 
entirely against his inclination, but under the iron influence of 
some painful, irresistible, ^nd indescribable netyssity, as Uis 
frequent and very affectionate letters abundantly testified, 
with often-repeated assurances, that he slimed never know a 
moment’s peace of mind until his return at some remote anti 
indefinite period. 

The efforts of the most eloquent pen had failed to recall "the 
General, or even obtain any spicifi^ limitation of the Prolog 
able duration of the term of his absence and anguish. 

The forsaken^wife at last dptcrmincd'to go in quest of him 
herself, and to terniinatc his sufferings l|y bringing the fugitive 
back to happiness. With infinite difficulty and filter long 
delays, and by Moving heaven and earth, she had obtained a 
passport and permission to land in France. She gave us the 
details at great length. She procured, with some trouble, an 
open boat, and set out with he# maid-servant.» * 

They reached the French coast, at what point I have for¬ 
gotten ; as they neared the land the soldiers on the beach 
made signs to the boat to retire; and as it still approaqjicd 
the shore, they«fired their muskets, and the bails were heard 
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whizzing over their heads. The boatmen resolvesS to return, 
Madame was determined to remain ;. after some disputes the 
mistress and her maid were lifted out of the boat and set down, 
up to the middle in the water, with their portmanteaus on 
( their heads. When the soldiers perceived that the formidable 
boat was retreating, they ceased to fire, but they took no notice 
of the poor./tfbmen, who remained in the sea, the tide rising 
gradually until it reached their chins. Just in time however 
to save them from drowning, a boat came to them from the 
beach, and they were landed thoroughly wet, but unhurt. 

Profound aa the Chevalier’s affliction was, it h&d left no traces 
behind; every inquiry was vain, every rese£frch fruitless; 
no tidings could be heard of the disconsolate <- husband. It 
was inconceivable, but it was true, that he still persevered in 
withdrawing himself from his beloved wife, and from the young 
pledge of thoir affections: the General did not choose to 
redeem the pledge. 

All the affecting and romantic incidents of the unavailing 
pursuit wore related with a copious stream of conjugal eloquence 
in a discourse that threatened to be interminable. The effect 
of this celebrated lady’s conversation, like her written nar¬ 
ratives, was often to inspire astonishment, but cdttainly not 
always implicit belief. The feelings of the wife finally gawe 
place to those of the daughter. We had never seen her father ; 
we had nevor heard him play on. the organ: we had lived 
therefore in vain. 

It was arranged, that the reproach should be removed 
forthwith by meeting Evelina on a Sunday afternoon in the 
chaptel a,t Chelsea Hospital. The appointment was duly kept; 
we attended the evoning service, heard a heavy voluntary, 
And gome other performances, some of them being very loud, 
probably to display the power of the instrument; and we were 
afterwards presented' to the author of the History of Music. 
It was adjudged and decreed that Bysshe should go with us ; 
he would be delighted, some said. However he took the liberty 
of judging for himself; he thought otherwise; and of acting 
for himself also; he was terrified at the bare proposal of 
listening to such heavenly strains and intellectual conversation, 
he eloigned^ himself, and evaded pursuit as effectually as if 
he had been a goat, or even General D’Arblay himself. Some¬ 
thing being said about the music of the ancients, the organist 
assured us that it had no merit whatever. 

Some Greek tunes had been found in an oh& MS. of Pindar; 
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(these proved to be altogether intolerable; notwithstanding 
he had not only transposed the ancient notation into the 
modern forte, but had also entirely re-arranged them him- 
lelf. The Doctor’s hearers were somewhat bigoted in their 
favourite opinion o t the eminent perfection of Grecian art ^ 
on our way home we ventured to conjecture, that possibly the 
re-arrangement had *omc share in making tlnMntique melo¬ 
dies distasteful to modem ears. It was observed, that if the 
Iliad of Homer, having been long lost, had been lately found 
by the immortal Doctor, and he hai not only made the poem 
public, but had taken the trouble to rewrite it, himself from 
beginning to* end, it might be doubted, whether the Iliad 
would diave been admjfed as much in the improved recension, 
as it had been in the unformed state, in which the world lias 
always possessed it. It was regretted by some of our party 
needlessly, I thought, that Sheflcy had missed the opportunity 
of seeing the famous Madame D’Arblay and of being seen 
by her. And it wa3 plotted to lying them together ; but the 
plot# I believe, did not succeed ; and it was quite as well that 
it did not. They were noi suited for each other ; whatever 
merit Mias Burney had, and no doubt she jiossessed much, was 
not to his»tastc. The daughter of a music-master, who got 
tgs bread by giving lessons at Court ami to the children of the 
aristocracy, who had been'herself a sort of handmaid,to the 
queen, an unworthy anti unpleasant employment, according 
to her own account of the matter, could he neither more nor 
less than what she in fact was, a bundle of conventionalities ; , 
and these, however clever anti well arranged, would not have 
provedattractivetothc Bivinc Poet. Ucr conversation was not ‘ 
without ability, but it was wholly about herself, and the Self 
not being at all interesting, the conversation could not ^e sd* 

‘ The New Zealander must have Ifatl a gt>otl appetite who 
wanted to eat you, Burney ! ' %iitl Charles Iamb. 

This remark was not much less, applicable to the other 
members of that distinguished family whom \ have sflten, than 
it was to the gallant admiral to whom it was addressed ;.by 
whose misplaced confidence and misplaced olwtinacy, as we 
read in the account of Cooke’s fisst voyage, sixteen men out 
of a boat’s crew of thirty and - upwards, commandtkl by 
Lieutenant Burney, were captured, roasted and devoured. 

Nurses say to their young charges, ' I could eat you up 1 I 
love you so much, I could eat you all up 1 * * 

I cannot thinly that the author of Queen Mob would have 
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wished to eat the author of Cecilia# however nicely roasted 
and done brown. 

. It has been said by critics who reasoned from faWte analogies, 
and were not acquainted with Shelley, ‘ that it was in him to 
have walked towards the French Revolution over seas of 
lalood For my part, and J» knew him well, I am convinced 
that it was n # We cannot be quite sure, it is true, how any 
man would have acted in a particular case, unless he had 
been tfled ; but severe measures, persecution, and the shedding 
of blood, were contrary £o his 'gentle nature. Besides, he 
was entirely 'without self-conceit; he had nothing of the hard, 
arrogant self-conceit of Citizen Brissot and hi» fellows; he 
w»s never a doctrinaire. His course was £iscussiort not doctrine, 
not dogmatism, not the stern dogmatism of an iron des¬ 
potism. 

T*e French revolutionists w<fre eminently and conspicuously 
dogmatical; they could not bear contradiction. Shelley 
delighted in it. To contradict him flatly, and to dispute with 
him, endeared the disputant to him. He never proposed 
to form a code, he never would have accomplished, he never 
would have attempted it; he would never have got beyond 
the project of a code; interminable, endless discussion re¬ 
specting a future code. He never would have set a going t^e 
fpiillotjne, as has been inconsiderately affirmed, or kept it 
going; with Jiim it was all doubt, disputation, discussion: his 
theories were unformed, incomplete, and especially unpractical. 
Socrates, as lie jp delineated by Plato, and whose boast it was.* 
that he knew nothing, was his prototype ; we cannot conceive 
’ Socrates, under any cir«imstances, playing the part of Danton, 
or^of Robespierre, and sending victims to the scaffold. 
t * I often attempted mysdlf, as others Hid, to make Shelley 
acquainted with such of my friends, as I thought might be 
useful or agreeable tcShim ; frojn whose society he might have 
derived amusement of instruction ; but the attempt was hardly 
ever successful., I have sometime^ endeavoured to gratify 
thpse, who were desirous, naturally and lauflably desirous, to 
cultivate the acquaintance of so remarkable a person, by 
introducing him to them, betaking him to thcir"houses, or by 
invitlhg them to meet him t but my efforts were almost always 
abortive; these schemes ended in vexation and disappointment. 
On these occasions only have I been vary angry with him;. 
that he should annoy myself alone by his irregularity I could 
readily pardon, I was accustomed to it; i^was our ordinary 
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course of business; bu* it was difficult to*be equally patient 
when he compromised me with others. 

People vrould get up a dinner party, or other entertainment, 
purely and solely on his account; others would remain in 
town for days, for a week or two, even ; or would come frorq 
a distance to some point, where Sie had promised to be found, 
for the sake of meeting him ; and when they, discovered, that 
this trouble had been taken in vain, and so many inconveni¬ 
ences endured, without gaining the much-desired result, they 
were vexed and offended, especially the ladies, who ill brook 
disappointment in any matter upon which their hearts are 
set. I was the more disconcerted in such cases, because I 
was conscious that I had most reason to be angry with myself, 
and with my own folly and credulity in trusting that which 
was by no means to be trusted. And to be angry and to 
expostulate on account of sucli failure and breach of, promise, 
was to chide a waterfall; to inveigh against the wind, the sen, 
fire. 

Ibis necessary in this life to pay a price exactly, fully equal 
to every advantage received by us; the advantage of the 
society of my incomparable friend was great, immense ; but 
it is not tt> be denied that the price was heavy, and it was 
vigorously demanded, and ^punctually paid in full. He took 
strange caprices, unfounded frights and dislikes, vain.apprc* 
hensions and panic terrors, and therefore he absented himsslf 
from formal and sacred engagements. He was unconscious 
and oblivious of times, places, persons and seasons : *and falling , 
into some poetic vision, some day-dream, he quickly and com¬ 
pletely forgot all that he had repeatedl v^ind solemnly pjorrfised ; 
or he ran away after some object of imaginary urgency rfrtd 
importance, which suddenly camd info his head, settiqp oft 
in vain pursuit of it, he knew not Vhithcr. When he was 
caught, brouglit,up in custody, and turrfed over to the ladies, 
with. Behold your King! to be carcs&d, courted, admired 
and flattered, the king Jaf beauty and fancy,would ftx> com¬ 
monly bolt; slip away, steal out, creep off ; unobserved and 
almost magically he vanished ; thus mysteriously depriving 
his fair subjects of his much cavctcd, long looked for com¬ 
pany : 


Making ft momentary, a* a sound ; 

Swift, as a shadow ; short, as any dream ; 
Priefyaas the lightning. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

© 

At a late hour, when the assembly was breaking up, and some 
guests even had gone home, it has happened,, although rarely, 
•that he was again in the midst of us ; the poor fellow, looking 
amazed and tepififed, as if h^' had just come from Heaven, and 
had there he&rd God’s angels singing before the throne. His 
flight from society was usually surreptitious and stealthy, but 
I have observed him to start up hastily, to declare publicly 
that his presence was imperatively required elsewhere on 
matters of moment; and to retreat with as much noise and 
circumstance as an army breaking up 4* camp. 0 

‘We used to meet in our circles some foreign society .•especi¬ 
ally many French emigrants. I had seen something of these 
exiles before, and so had Bysshe. His aunt, that is to say, 
theewifcc of his father’s half-brother, John Shelley, showed 
mucll hospitality to the emigrant nobility, and filled the house 
at Penshurst with disagreeable and unprofitable guests. He 
spoke with distaste of his visits to Penshurst, except that he 
greatly admired the place itself, and warmly lauded it. The 
emigrants, with very few exceptions, seemed to be just the 
people to be sent out of a country with advantage, but not 
by any means the people whom ,any sane man would recall 
or restore. Their chief characteristic was utter imbecility, 
rendered sttll more odiohs ar.d imbecile by prodigious 
and exacting pretensions. Some of them doubtless were 
worthy m$n, btf* poor, feeble, helpless creatures; and many 
of their clergy were distinguished "for a sincere and con¬ 
spicuous piety, a merit’abovc all hunian praise. These would 

4 0 straight to Heaven with their martyred King, the child of 
t. I ouis, and they would be quite at home there ; it was pre¬ 
cisely the place for them : but in this wicked world they were 
very much in the way. , 

Shelley seldom observed peculiarities of dress, but there 
was amongst these unfortunates an old fcllovf, he was a French 
duke, I believe, whose costume was so extraordinary that even 
he noticed it, and laughed heartily at the strgnge disguise. 
My I^ord, the duke, was strongly possessed by Anglomania, 
which he Continued to indulge, although he was paying so 
dearly for it in purse and in person, and for his countrymen's 
love of constitutional freedom. He was particularly ambi¬ 
tious to dress exactly like an Englishman, so that he might be 
taken for one, and after divers failures, hefsucceeded at last 
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completely? This was Ms type; the purely English, or Anglo- 
> maniacal, habit was this. His coat was of cloth, of iHn^ 
of grey called pepper and salt, very light, indeed, much salt, 
with very little .pepper. The waistcoat was of pepper and 
salt also, but darker, with more pepper. His shorts were of a ■ 
like material, the pepper predominating, and therefore being 
darker than the waistcoat; and his long ©liters were still 
darker, the darkest of all, being almost entirely pepper, with 
scarcely any salt. * 

We were ushered one morning ints a room, where this figure 
of fun was sitting alone. After sundry profound reverences 
and an exhoftation not to despair, for our friends, he was 
assured and eould assure us, would soon appear, he gravely 
asked me, if he did not look exactly like an Englishman ? 
If I could possibly suspect that he was a foreigner, a French¬ 
man ? ‘ My lord, the duke, does us a very great l^onotp: in 
desiring so much to resemble us, and so closely ! ’ My answer 
was accepted by the Anglomaniac as altogether satisfactory ; 
but Bysshe broke forth into a shrieking peal of laughter, and 
. rushed headlong out of the room. 

' Is your friend taken ill, sir ? ’ 

‘ He is afflicted with a spasmodic cough ’. 

‘ Poor fellow 1 Poor young man ! ’ 

And the good-natured, unsuspecting peer seriously recom» 
mended that Eau de Luce should be frequently subbed on his 
chest by a soft, warm hand. 

‘ Eau de Luce is easily procured, but when* will lie find the 
soft, warm hand ? ' 

‘ Oh 1 with his truly tharming physiognomy, he ^ill'very 
easily find that! ’ • 

I repeated the gracious and gfaseful compliment to th\ 
culprit with the deserved warning : * * 

' If you laugh, at the poor <jld fellow’s fashionable English 
suit again, you will bo an ingrate,, a thorough wretch ! I 
will not shelter you any more. You shall repair his bounded 
honour; you shall meet him in Hyde Park, and cnfpty your 
quarrel with £he single rapier 1 ’ 

The unexpected, vehement, and irrepressible bursts of 
laughter were often distressing, and, indeed, perilous. * 

I found Shelley one day in Chancery Lane, standing in the 
middle of the street in front of the gateway of Lincoln's Inn, 
and staring about him, as if some Genie had just set him down 
in the middle of an unknown city. I took his arm, and led 
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him into the common dinning-hall°of Lincoln’s^ Inn. The 
first and ancient Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thorny Hamer, was 
sitting on the bench, looking, as usual, exceedingly freckled, 
red-haired, hircose, and sordid. Half-a-dozen attorneys were 
seated with their backs to him in listless apathy, occasionally 
putting'forth a leg by way «of a change, and looking at the 
shoe, as if th^V. had never seen one before, and yawning in 
immense oscitancy. Three or four dullards, the duller portion 
of a dull bar who practised in his court, were addressing his 
Honour in turns, or squabbling altogether at once. Presently 
one of them .said, with a certain deadly liveliness, as he 
were uttering something new: ‘I am very sum your Honour 
will not open a door ; for if your Honour were once to*open a 
door, the, door being open, as your Honour very well know 

_* And thereupon, not without a certain resolute warmth, 

the jCourt interposed : ‘ Sir, jfeu are perfectly right; of one 
thing at least I am quite clear ; I am determined I wiU never 
open a door ! ’ This was tqo much : with a sharp shriek of 
fiendish laughter Bysshe darted wildly out of the hall.. To 
do him justice, Sir Thomas was a good-natured man: he 
looked compassionately towards the flying, mirth-stricken 
deer, and seemed to say to himself: ‘ Poor fellow ! He ha# 
been taken ill; it is some fit! But I will never open a door fgr 
'all that: I am quite determined And he continued to 
rvosc and to prate on in confirmation of his fixed determination. 

I stole out quietly in the midst of the old draughtsman s 
tautology and endless repetitions, spun-yarns of foxy, picked- 
oakum eloquence, and joined the fugitive. I found him musing 
befof e the door of the hall: he said to me very seriously : How 
strange it is, one wanders over half the world, comes back again, 
And always finds the sajne people in the same places saying the 
selfsame things; and Saying a thousand times things not 
worth saying once i * , 

•If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed or) pulse. 

Shelley fed much on pulse at different periods, and for a long 
time together, but never in. a pet; on the contrary, throug 
a calm, deliberate choice, And a sincere conyiction of the pro¬ 
priety and superior salubrity of such food. Ito lettcra liriorm 
us, that he had occasionally restricted himself m great meas- 
u*c, if not entirely, to a vegetable diet. What first suggested 
to him the abstinence from flesh does not anywhere appear ; 
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whether his own feelingsmnd reflections, or the advice of others 
given orally, or in books. It was not until the spring of the 
year 1813 that he entered upon a full and exact course qf 
vegetable diet. His Pythagorean, or Brahminical, existence, 
and his intimate association with the amiable and accomplished 
votaries of a Return to Nature, was perhaps the prettiest an if 
most pleasing portion of his poetical, philosophical, and lovely 
life. His nutriment had ever been, and always was, simple; 
consisting, as has been already mentioned, principally of bread 
eaten by itself, or with some very slight and frugal condiment. 
Spirituous liquors he never tasted ; beer, rarely. He never 
called for, purchased, or drew, wine for his own drinking ; but 
if it came in his way, £nd the company was not disagreeable 
to him, he would sit at table a while after dinner, and take two 
or three glasses of any white wine, uniformly selecting the 
weakest. I will not be hard*upon him, and say that ho 
absolutely disliked port wine—what Oxford man ever did ?— 
but he had unpleasant associations with it. The sight of }x>rt 
winevreminded him of his father, who loved it dearly, and drank 
it freely; not to any reprehensible excess, but as a country 
gentleman and a justice of peace ought to drink it. 

I have often thought, and I have now and then even hinted, 
tjpt if he could only bring himself to drink a bottle of choice 
port with his father, to sit'sociably with him for an lyjur oi» 
two, and patiently to hcar^ the old squire extol Jiis wine aryl 
himself, they would get on much better together, and many 
serious difficulties and inconveniences would Ijp avoided. But 
it was all in vain ; my efforts as a peace-maker were thrown 
away. The alliance was impracticabl*—impossible. lt*may • 
be very well to pour oil and wine into wounds, they may heal; 
but it is useless to Stir the two liquors together, they wil^ 
never mix. • a 

Poor Bysshe was doomed to encountemnany of those severe 
trials which wring the heart and wring it so hard. As the 
happiest period of his lifp was that spent at^ Oxford? so also 
was it the jolliest* He partook of the Oxonian potatien, ncgps, 
with a real relish, and drank it freely, like a true and studious , 
Academic, a/ he was. , 

After reading for many hours, and walking for many hours, 
during the livelong day, indeed, the peripatetic student could 
not but enjoy his supper; and after supper—for the Genius 
of the place would admit of no denial, or excuse—two turp- 
biers of hot negu<|, each containing two full glasses of sherry. 
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followed quietly and in order, as the silent planets pursue their 
nightly courses. He did this then, did it freely, and thought no 
eyil—in mental blindness. Afterwards, his eyes Wfere opened. 
For I have reminded him of it; proposing, once in a way, 

S recurrence to old habits. But the child oS light wondered 
ow he could have been guilAy of such a piece of odious and 
disgusting sensuality, sometimes adding, ‘ I ought to have been 
shot for it!' 

Sobriety was the exception, not the rule, at our very learned 
and most orthodox Univarsity. The college servants at Ox¬ 
ford were good, but muzzy, as the best servants often are, with 
an abiding and perennial muzziness, being constantly inspired 
with the soft inspiration of strong, so'vind ale, which flowed 
copiously r from the buttery. When the ascetic young poet 
returned to Nature, alcohol in every shape—even in the 
subdued shape of negus—was strictly prohibited. 

If his diet, fluid and solid, was cool, not less cool was his 
dress. I never remember to Jiave seen Bysshe in a great-coat 
or cloak, even in the coldest weather. He wore his waistpoat 
much or entirely open ; sometimes there was an ellipsis of his 
waistcoat; it was not expressed, but understood. Unless 
he was compelled to cover it by main force, he had 1 his throat 
bare ; the neckcloth being cast aside, lost, over the hills anjJ 
fur aw/iy, and the collar of his ‘Shirt unbuttoned. In the 
street or road he reluctantly wore a hat, but in fields and 
gardens his little round head had no other covering than his 
long, wild, ,raggpd locks. 

The poor, imaginative, creative head was plunged several 
1 times'a-ejay into a basorful of cold water, which he invariably 
filled brimful, in order to throw as much water as possible on 
l*is feet and the floor. That the dripping locks might dry, he 
thrust, ever and anon, the fingers of both hands through them, 
and set them on end 

• With hair upstarihg then, like reeds, not hair. 

, < '• 

However, the abstinence from wraps, from great-coats and 
cloaks, was a characteristic of the age as well as of the individual. 
In tho last pf Iris notes on *Queen Mob, as a commentary on 
the lines 

No longer now 

He slays the lamb, that looks him in the face. 

And horribly devours his mangled flesh, * 


O 
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the author,has set fortlqhis views on the subject of vegetable 
diet; it would be presumptuous, therefore, for another to 
discuss it ;• if it were not so indeed, most assuredly I am 
altogether inadequate to the task; and it is needless to 
reprint here whaft is'in the hands of every reader. My impres¬ 
sion is, that the matter contained in this Jong note was pub* 
lished originally in a separate, independent foqn. Whether I 
ever received a copy of the little work, if thtfre was any such 
work, I do not remember ; it is certain that I cannot Jay my 
hand upon it at present. For sonye months, for some years, 

I was in the thick of it, for I lived much with a select and most 
estimable society of persons, who had returned to nature, and 
of coqtse I Ijeard much discussion on the topic of vegetable 
diet. I never presumed to take a part myself in their argu¬ 
ments, for two reasons: first, because I heard quite enough 
of the matter, to say the least, without entering into tho 
controversy ; secondly, and principally, because 1 did not 
understand it, and was not qualified to arrive at a sound 
conclusion. That some persons? may be competent to deter¬ 
mine the question, I do itot deny ; I will only affirm that 
I never was so fortunate as to fall in with even one of them. 

I did more than discuss, 1 conformed ; not through faith, 
but for good fellowship, and because it was an agreeable experi¬ 
ment, if that can be called an experiment by which nothiqg , 
is to be tried or discovered ; jjerhaps I should ratfler say, 
that it was an agreeable change. Solomon says, and he says 
wisely: ‘Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith ’. My kimf friends assorted,* 
and they were wise in yheir gencratiqp—whether also iq their, 
choice of diet, I cannot decide—that a dinner of* herbjt, a 
vegetable dinner, is better than roast beef and love and friend¬ 
ship therewith. Certainly their .Vegetable dinners» weft 
delightful ; elegant and excellent repasts ; looking only to 
the table and the viands placed upon it, and not to those who 
sat round it 

fn solemn troo[>* and sweet societies. 

Flesh, fowl, fish, game, never appeared ; nor eggs bodily * 
in their individual capacity, nor gutter in the grpss : flic two 
latter articles were admitted into cookery, it is true, but as 
sparingly as possible, and their presence was provisional, 
interlocutory, under protest, as culinary aids not approved of,, 
and soon to be ^dispensed with. The injunction extended to 
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shell-fish. John Home Tooke proposed shrimps and treacle 
to one of the fathers of the church vegetant here on earth ; 
the treacle might have been accepted, but every* individual 
slrrimp would have been black-balled. We had soups in 
great variety, that seemed the more delicate ffom the absence 
0 f meat. There wcpre vegetables of every kind, the finest and 
best of the kind>, dressed with care and skill; either plainly or 
stewed, and otherwise artfully and scientifically arranged and 
disguised. Puddings, tarts, confections, sweets, abounded. 
Cheese was under the baft—anathematized, excommunicate. 
Milk and cream might not be taken unreservedly; however, 
they were allowed to form ingredients in puddings, and to be 
pojtred sparingly into tea, as an indulgence to the weakness 
of neophytes, tender plants. Fruits of every description were 
welcomed—hailed rapturously, received with plaudits, as if 
the goddess, Nature, herself stood bodily before her votaries. 
We lft;cur?ated, ran riot in tea and coffee, and sought variety 
occasionally in cocoa and chocolate. Bread and butter arwF 
buttered toast were eschewed ; but bread-cakes, plain aged- 
cakes, were liberally divided amofigst the faithful. 

An epicure, fond of variety, would do-well to adopt vegetable 
diet, now and then, for a day or two, as a change, for the mere 
gratification ; as ' a piece of odious and disgusting sensuality ’. 
t It- ought not to be concealed, that t6 be agreeable, at least to a 
peyson of refined habits, vegetable fare must be good ; con¬ 
sisting of the best materials after their kind, perfectly well 
prepared. ^Otherwise it degenerates into fasting and mortifi- 
' cation. This species of self-denial, these ascetic restraints, 
rmay have their use in p spiritual aspect, and for the soul’s 
health, but that is altogether a different consideration, and 
not at all to the present purpose. The country is better suited 
to th€ practice of the bloodless regimen than a city. A well- 
stocked garden, furnishing fresh vegetables in profusion, an 
orchard yielding ripe fruit in unlimited abundance for present 
consumption, and for the winter’s store, will feed luxuriously 
a hijndred, Pythagoreans. The climate of thc'South would be 
, propitious, and its varied produce. Naples, as it struck me 
most forcibly, being present there, the fertile and Bair island of 
Sicily doubtless—in a word? the lovely kingdom of the two 
Sicilies—would be the true Eden, the earthly Paradise, the 
very home for the penitent prodigal son, who had grace enough 
< to return to his all-bountiful mother. On the shores of the 
Mediterranean flesh is not tempting, the fish if seldom inviting 
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to a Northern palate, bat the pleasant regions arc most rich in 
inanimate aliments. Macaroni and the other pastes of Italy 
were valuafble helps. Onions, variously concocted, and rendered 
as mild and innocuous as the dogmas of Pythagoras, were the 
staple seasoning; "and mushrooms and their cryptogamous 
congeners, were rests of inestimable value. The vegetable 
table is not economical, at least in London, cwco after making 
a liberal deduction for the absence of all fermented liquors, if 
it be spread in a comfortable and satisfactory style. * In the 
country, probably, it is otherwise. • In Italy, at Croton, where 
Pythagoras lived and taught, it is certain that his discipline 
was not lesssexemplary and commendable for thrift, than for 
humanity and temp^ance. 

In all opinions, in every sect, there is uniformly :jn extreme 
party, and so was it with the votaries of vegetable diet. Somo 
held that the effect of fire on Aliment was to render it insalu¬ 
brious. Man should live, they told us, on raw vegetable 
Substances: on salads, apples, jpeas, beans, and cauliflowers, 
unqpoked ; on raw meal, raw carrots, turnips, and potatoes. 
They rejected the discovery, or the theft, of Prometheus, 
banishing fire from their kitchens. Every church lias its 
miracles :• I was credibly informed that the patriarch, who 
was very far in advance of his age, once actually ate a raw 
potato. I never heard tliitt he ate a second ; and the Jtation- * 
alists indeed affirm, that, he oaly talked of eating the fisst. 
There are, moreover, contrarieties and contradictions in all 
schools of philosophers, and not the fewest, pr the least start-, 
ling, are apparent amongst the champions of the extreme 
party. According to «thc advocates of absolute, , universal 
crudity, nothing was to be cooked, except that which doerf not 
require cookery—\#ater. Water* was to be distilled, to 
subjected to the violent action of*otherwise forbidden fire, 
which rendered it disagreeable, odious.' Water thus prepared 
had a disgusting taste j it was gravely*, pronounced to be only 
an empyreuma, but it was not more palatable aftct°this hard 
name had emafhated from authority. The Magi,* the water 
kings, found, or fancied they had found, after a clumsy and* 
tedious analysis, a small bit of Jcad in the water, which was 
derived, they said, from the leaden pipes, in which vfater, to 
our utter destruction, was conveyed. I saw the trophy, for 
it was exhibited in triumph. To eyes only partially unsophis¬ 
ticated, it looked like a single pellet of dust-shot: if it had been* 
sent forth as a^nissilc, it might have proved formidable to a 
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fly, but would not have knocked a wreq>off her perch,; yet was 
it to kill and murder hali London. Nay, more : the presence 
of arsenic had been detected in the most limpid sprang water ; 
half a grain of the metal in several tons of water. Arsenic, 
we are taught, may be found, although'in Infinitely small 
cfhantities, in almost all substances. In minute, infinitesimal 
doses, it is not poisonous, not injurious, we are assured, but 
salutary. One Sunday morning, we actually assisted at an 
arsenic 'hunt: wc dropped in upon the patriarch who, ever 
zealous in the good cause, .Jrad extemporized a laboratory in 
his parlour. He was certainly by no means blood-thirsty, 
but a mild an<f most merciful man—the best of n id. j never¬ 
theless, he had made himself look like tiger ; he had .given 
himself the aspect of a royal Bengal tiger. He was dressed 
in a suit of black, of rusty black : coat, waistcoat, shorts and 
gaiters, were all of cloth, which, in the good old times, had 
been ^black. He was busy with his alembics, in hot putsuit 
of arsenic, luting his retorts with pipe clay ; and he had been 
wiping the clay off his fingers, from time to time, all ^;he 
morning, not with a towel, but by dfawing his hands across his 
clothes ; so that when we entered the study of the alchemist, 
he was barred and brindled all over with white stripes, on a 
dark ground. He had completely satisfied himself, he said, 
<■ of the insalubrity and deletcrioushess of water undistilled? 
an$ he undertook to convince us pi the correctness of his 
conclusions, but chiefly, I must say, by nods and winks, and 
mysterious $igns. ; So awkward and credulous a chemist, by 
experiments so clumsily conducted, and with so imperfect an 
apparatus, ought surely,to be able to. find anything in any¬ 
thing. * 

<1 heard of small parties vegetating in the country, dotted 
a&out c hcre and there, who had adopted the vegetable diet, 
and were steadily pursuing it ; and I even met with some 
specimens of them. They were 'good, simple people enough, 
I dare say, but of no talents, note, or mark ; for the most 
part u Dissenters, 1 believe, and far gone ifi Dissent, and 
, consequently ready and ripe for any crotchets. 

Joe Ritson was before my time, I think ; certafinly I never 
fell in with him. He had come business as a conveyancer, 
some reputation as an antiquary ; but as a feeder on vegetable 
substances, he put forward his theories with such vehemence 
< and,,wild extravagance, as to be stigmatized, perhaps unjustly, 
as a wretched maniac. He called sheep, oxep, and pigs ‘ our 
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fellow creatures as undeniably they are in a certain sense ; 
««sd he inferred from that appellation, that we ought not to 
eat their flfesfa, or put them to death. A flea, a bug, a louse, 
or a tapeworm, is also a fellow creature ; and what then ? 
So likewise is a tabbage : Horace speaks of slaying a leek and 
an onion. 

So long as I observed the vegetable rule mysflf, I observed 
rt very exactly, according to the canons winch I had received 
from the doctors of the gentle, tolerant, bloodless •church, 
because my mind was naturally {jisposed for precision and 
strictness. But Shelley was a Creature of impulses ; so long 
as he was in company with the authorities, his practice was 
unexceptionable ; bqj not so, it is to be feared, when he vjas 
left to himself to pursue unimpeded his own erratic course. 
He could follow no other laws than the golden law of doing 
instantly whatever the inclination of the moment prompted. 

I have heard that during the period when he was jwin^xl out 
as an exemplary Pythagorean, # hc was one day found in the 
lake district, where he had been wandering alone on foot, in 
a very small room at a Very small inn, with a very small 
circular table before him, and uixm this was an enormous round 
of cold bailed beef, from which the famished philosopher was 
^relping himself freely, as if it had been a brown loaf, or a 
piece of canonical sccd-calfc. At this deflection from ^hc path ' 
of rectitude, nobody who > kneu* him could Ixj surprised ; fyut 
I confess I was somewhat astonished at the aberration of 
another high authority, a defender of the fqith, which I my¬ 
self witnessed. After a.long walk one Sunday in the summer,' 
we called upon our friend to take tee, with him, which v/c had* 
promised to do, for his family was absent, and he was left 
quite alone : it woilld be an act of charity. When wc arrived 
he was still at table ; by some casualty the hour of dinriir had 
been postponed. Wc were shown into the dining-room ; he 
was not a little disconcerted, and not without reason. There 
was a sufficient supply jof vegetables on the board,'ho doubt, 
but there was Also a fine roast fillet of veal, and upon this he 
was experimentalizing with a carving-knife and fork. For, 
some momdhts he sat mute ; wh<jn he had recovered a little, ho 
said : My servants are carnivorous, they arc cannibals j this 
meat is for them ; but I had it brought up just to look at it, 
to see how they are treated, poor things ! ’ 

‘ But you have been eating it 1 ’ Bysshe exclaimed, with as* 
much honor ag if it had been the body of Pelops. 
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' Why, as it was here, I thought t8ere could be> no great 
harm ^whatever in just tasting the stuffing. Veal stuffing, 
you know, is merely bread and herbs and spices, *and other 
little matters chopped up together’. 

He had tasted the stuffing, evidently, and in cutting it his 
knife must have slipped, or he had not nicely discriminated 
between the sttffjing and the meat. 

There was another remarkable instance of transgression ; 
it was at headquarters. I did not see it, but I heard of it; 
wo all heard of it, and it made the ears of the elect tingle. 
The wife of the patriarch, the 1 primate of all vegetables, was 
brought to bed, most auspiciously of course ; disease and 
derth had no more dominion over her. iThe prescribed “regi¬ 
men during her confinement was cold pease-pudding with a 
slice of dry bread ; and with this simple fare she was going on 
prosperously, charmingly. Mrs. A. called to see her friend, 
as sook as one lady may call upon another in such a case, and 
was gratified with the plcasing.aspcct of such a rapid recovery. 
It was most important to mothers ; a rule had been obtained 
to show cause, why the curse of Eve should not be set aside. 
It was time to dine, under the salubrious system of anti¬ 
phlogistic diet punctuality was essential. With a burgeon’s 
wife there is no need of apologies, and all ceremony in a sick-, 
°r6om is. quite out of place. Dinner was served. The lady 
in the straw ate a mouthful ortwo of the cold pease-pudding, 
and crumbled the bread to the wonder and edification of her 
.visitor. The latter took her leave, and on her way downstairs 
she met something not less wonderful, but far less edifying, a 
{dump 1 roast fowl went t'moking on, au it was being carried 
incautiously from the cold vegetable kitchen to the lady’s 
brtlro(jp. What news for Bedford Row 1 What a treat for 
Bedford Row ! The blunt; surgeon was no friend to vegetable 
diet j it was affirmed that he wa,s even exceedingly hostile ta 
its assertors and defenders. Consequently, as soon as the 
emperor a*ud autocrat of all the blue pills heard of the mission 
of the roast?fowl, and he heard of it very soon, Ihe carnivorous 
■malignant spread the glad tidings far and wide. Medical 
people swarmed about the meek followers of vegetable diet, 
like walps about a pot of hoflcy ; whether as spies to see the 
nakedness of the land, or to observe more nearly the regimen, 
that was to cure and to prevent all diseases. 

To such as had adopted this mode of living with sanatory 
views, supposing it would benefit their healthf that is to say 
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to the greater numbenof the modem Pythagoreans, and were 
so credulous as to believe that the professors of the art of heal¬ 
ing knew'more of the matter, than those who know nothing 
whatever, they were welcome: they encouraged their advances 
and cultivated their acquaintance. Consequently, I saw 
something at that period of medical society ; I cannot stfy 
that, upon the whole, it was agreeable. Som$ of the thera¬ 
peutics were tolerably good company, but not one of them, so 
far as I remember, was particularly pleasant. For the most 
part, they were mere prig’s, living glossaries of hard words, 
conceited, intolerant, and dogmatical, to a ludicrous excess, 
on points which, at best, were extremely doubtful. They 
were»given pp helplessly and hopelessly to the last new wjjim 
of the day ; ascribed and bound as serfs to some recent, new¬ 
fangled crotchet: half-taught or quarter-taught—sometimes 
considerably less than qutlrter-taught. Jealous, envious, 
illiberal, and quarrelsome ; detracting from and “baejebiting 
each other ; and too frequently epicureans, obtruding and 
thrusting in men’s faces a low, offensive, and shallow material¬ 
ism. When these people? are content steadily to follow the 
established praxis, they can cure some diseases and mitigate 
others ; but if they begin to generalize, to write, or discourse, 
of the healthful in the abstract, they arc sadly to seek. On that 
head all mankind are eqtutlly ignorant; unprofessional jx'rsons* 
do not venture far, and .therefore they tlo nol expose them¬ 
selves much : but adepts, as they esteem themselves, are 
bolder j they go far out to sea, out of sigl^t of kind, and are 
wrecked and drowned in the unfathomable ocean of error. 

Sir Joseph Banks,* discoursing :>tx>nI the propriety and 
expediency of excluding medical applicants, as far as it* was 
practicable, from the Royal Society, said : ‘Their lovcpf 
science is commonly all stuff and sham. The priviil-gc of 
placing three letters of the alphabet after the name is con¬ 
sidered of imj>ortance, and is only sought as a puff and adver¬ 
tisement. It is but ncjvly gilding the jostle and nibrtar over 
the door of tlffc shop, in order to attract customers ’. ,This 
rule, as it«ras laid down by the president—a golden rule, it, 
should seelh—has been pretty .steadily adhered to, 1 have 
heard ; whereat these very crasty folks arc often *in high 
dudgeon, and sometimes explode in a very diverting manner. 

In law, physic, and divinity, it is universally acknowledged 
that extensive, sweeping, and fundamental changes arc cqyally' 
required, and $an no longer be refused ; but of no profession 
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will the members ever reform themselves ; amendments most 
always come from without: 

t - 

By foreign hands those dying eyes were dosed, 

By foreign hands those decent limbs composed. 

• 

I fancy eyes are to be closed, any shops of injustice and iniquity 
to be shut up*, “if any limbs, decent or indecent, are to be set 
in ordey, it is plain that it can only be effected by foreign 
hands: 

r 

By strqpgers honoured, add by strangers mouraed. 

n 

They must be utter strangers, foreigner''- from a-far, distant, 
and very grange land indeed, who honour certain subsisting 
abuses, and who would mourn them when they had been 
completely and finally removed.’ Whilst I pursued the pure 
and most merciful diet, I was often asked: ‘ How can you be 
so cruel to yourself ? ’ There was no cruelty in the case. 
When I had abandoned it, the question was : ‘ Why did you 
ever relinquish what you found to be so agreeable ? Why 
did you ever give it up ? ’ I answered, half in jest, half in 
earnest: ‘ because I found that I was growing tocf good for 
this wicked world ; getting too moral, too wise, too pure, too, 
‘ virtuous to live in a faithless and perverse generation '. My 
answer was always received with laughter, and indeed it was 
laughable and ridiculous enough ; and yet there was some 
.truth in it, as there often is in sayings that provoke laughter. 
Why docs a man ever give anything up ? Why does he ever 
take to anything new P These arc questions more easily 
asked than answered. The intellect and the senses* physical 
ajtd rqpral, are lighter, as_ it \tcrc, under the influence of a light 
diet. A complete renunciation of all fermented, stimulating, 
intoxicating liquors was coupled with the abstinence from 
flesh. The nonsense Usually talked after dinner was too 
insupport&bly nonsensical, unless the faculties of the hearer 
wen* dimnfcd as well as those of the speaker. The ordinary 
'•commonplaces of life seemed too commonplace to be borne by 
an understanding that is always clear and cloudless. Sym¬ 
pathy S indispensable to a Sentient being, and, in order to 
sympathize with dull fellows, a certain amount of dulness is 
demanded. Possibly the mind needs repose as well as the 
body: to rest, to sleep, not only during the night, but in the' 
working hoiirs of day ; and the soporifics of aAeavy diet, and 
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composing, sedative. Stupefying drinks have their office and 
use. 


CHAPTER XXVII* 

■» 

The sale of Horne Tooke’s library caused a lively interest, 
because it had been his habit to write notes in hhi books. 
From the specimens which I mot with, these annotations 
would seem to be of no great‘value. Always, trifling, often 
scurrilous aftd abusive, they did not reflect much credit on 
the annotator. Nevertheless, public curiosity was strong, 
and people bid with spirit against one another,, to obtain 
possession of the annotated volumes. Mr. N. had presented 
his friend with an early copy* of The Return to Nature j and 
he was most anxious to procure the important work, enriched 
with the important notes of a , distinguished scholar, philo¬ 
logist, and philosopher^ Accordingly, he commissioned a 
friend, who was to attend the sale, to purchase it for him, 
and to go as far as fifty guineas. The anxious author lay 
awake thfc whole of the night before the day when his work 
^vas to be put up, thinking of the severe competition that 
would so soon ensue ; and as soon as it was light,, ho dlfc- * 
patched a note, authorizing his*fricnd, should Li be necessary, 
as most probably it would, to offer one hundred guineas. 
In the course of the morning, it occurred to Jiiin that it would, 
be a pity to lose an inestimable treasure through ill-timed 
parsimony: he hastcitcd to the ho#sc of his mandatory, td 
request hjm to extend the bidding to two hundred guifleas. 
He could not expect to obtain it foj less ; and, in trjith.Vt 
would be dirt cheap at that price. * To his dismay, he catno 
too late; his friend was already gone* the opportunity was 
lost, lost for ever! He returned.hoine in great agitation, 
but gradually comforted himself by believing that Gc^cmmcnt 
would most assuredly purchase it for an enormous sum,, and 
then he might hope to get a sight of it. Surely his college* 
friend. Canning, would procure for him that gratification. 

In the midst of his hopes and fears, his fricnd_cnt£rcd the 
room, with a thin octavo volume in his hand. 

‘ Well, N., I have got your book for you ! Here it is ! ’ 

* Did you really get it for one hundred guineas ? ’ i 
' No 1 no ! ’ o 
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* I am glad you did not let it pates you. Two hundred 
guineas, I suppose. I shall never forget your kindness"! 
Stop, I will write you a cheque for the money !' 

‘ You need not do that. It is a six shilling book, you know ; 
it was put up at one shilling. Nobody bid’forlt; so I offered 
cighteenpence, and it was knocked down to me instantly. 
Here it is, as gcod as new ! It has never been cut open ’. 

The self-satisfaction of an author may be checked for a 
moment, but happily it cannot be killed ; if it be nipped a 
while in the bud, speedily, by the wise dispensation of a merci¬ 
ful Providence, it doth revive'again. His mercy, fortunately 
for us, is over all his works, and more particularlj over all the 
wprks of all his writing creatures—good, bad, and indifferent. 
In a short time, therefore, after this cheap purchase, we 
heard: 

‘ My poor friend, John Horne Tooke, was the wisest and 
best of- men, in thought, word, and deed : a true philosopher, 
always consistent, always like himself! Look here ’, and the 
uncut, unopened volume was adduced in proof. ‘ He would 
not read such a work as this in a cursory way. He could 
hover bring himself to skim it over ; he felt its importance, 
and the importance of the subject: he intended to fake it in 
hand, to go regularly through it, to weigh every argument^ 
" tc illustrate it with an ample commentary ; and, until he 
could find leisure, it would have taken him a long time, a very 
long time, to have done it justice ; so, until then, he would 
not even cut it: open. There it is ! Look at it ! It was just 
like him ! It was his way ! Poor follow ! ’ 

” To draw an illustratim in a like matter from a similar 
neglect of an author—one not breathing the elegance of Eton, 
op>of the classical Christ Church, but of a rough, wild disciple 
of smite Scottish University—I will add one more instance: 

I once took up a bfcok in the reading-room of the British 
Museum : it was the only copy I ever saw. I never read the 
work mySblf, but I have been told that it is rather a sensible 
production* and treats fairly enough of the West India Islands, 
•.proves the benefits of Slavery, and shows, faithfully and 
fairly, that the Blacks were then, and not without reason, 
contented aryl happy. It was a presentation copy from a 
F.R.S. to the venerable President—to Sir Joseph Banks— 
whose library was acquired after his death by the British 
‘Museum. There was a complimentary flourish on a blank 
leaf at the beginning, in the hand-writing of tho<author. Never- 
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thdess, this volume alsft was unopened, and probably for the 
self-same reason. That great and good man, and distinguished 
naturalist—and such Sir Joseph undoubtedly was in his 
special department—had not cut open a page, or read a single 
line, and never'intended to do so until he should happen t$ 
find himself in a position to treat the volume as it deserved 
to be treated : if not carefully to weigh am* perpend the 
writer’s statements, and to light them up by a lucid and 
ample commentary. 

Did you ever see John Home Toske ? Who ever saw him ? 
I says the fly’, with my little eye. I saw John Horne Tooke. 
With my own eyes, little or great, I saw him once. He was 
a finer, venerable old nan—a gentleman polite with the polite¬ 
ness of the old school. I was walking with a friend, one day, 
on Wimbledon Common, near his house, and we fell in with 
him. He greeted my friend" cordially, shaking hands with 
him heartily. ‘ I have not seen you for a long time : yot'never 
come near ine now ! Come and dine with me some Sunday - 
an> Sunday. And bring your young friend with you ; 1 

shall be glad to see him And he bowed to me in the antique 
style, taking his hat quite off his head, like ;t line old English 
gentlematt, one of the old school. ‘ You know where to find 
me, and at what hour I dine. But, let me see, 1 shall hardly 
know how to entertain you ! You have returned to Nature, 

little N-, have you not ? You have withdrawn into the 

wilderness, like your precursor ; and you live, like him. upon 
locusts and wild honey, do you not ? I ha’-c no locusts and 
wild honey for you, but I will come as near as 1 can. You 

shall have shrimps, ar.d treacle, littV N , and plenty n< 

them, I promise you, and these will do nearly as well. So 
mind you come soon • V 

With regret I add that the visit'was never paid. ft was 
proposed, moreover, to introduce Bysshe to him. He will be 
delighted with Shelley, and Shelley *vill be delighted with 
him. This was very probable, but unfortunately ffie author 
of the Diversions of Purity died In-fore the meeting- was 
brought about. 

‘Did you notice that lie called me" Little N — ?’’ He 
always called me so ; it was a term of endearment with him. 
He always addressed William Godwin as " Little Godwin".’ 
The epithet ‘ Little ’ was more applicable to William Godwin 
than to my friend. ‘ Did you know John Horne Tooke ? 
Did you ever ^ec him ?’ I once asked a lady of unusual 

I, L 
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attainments, who had been acquainted with many of the men 
of talent and celebrity of her day. ‘ I did not know him. 
I jonly saw him once; and that was casually, and by a mere 
accident. Mr. Fenwick took me one morning into the House 
of Lords, to see the place, which I had ribver entered before, 
'fherc was a gentleman standing by the bar, engaged in earnest 
conversation ^-disputing, I may say—with a bishop. “ Do 
you see that person talking with the bishop ? It is the cele¬ 
brated “John Horne Tooke”. I immediately drew near him, 
to catch, if possible, what, lie said. I heard but little ; how¬ 
ever, that little was characteristic. “It is a gerund, sir ! ” 
said the bishop. “ A gerund ! Impossible! <Thcre is no 
siMjh thing as a gerund, my lord. Thqrc are no gerunds in 
any language, I assure you. There is no such thing as a 
gerund ! ” ’ 

The following anecdote was generally current soon after 
the death of the illustrious etymologist. It was believed by 
many ; what truth there is jn it I know not. John Home 
Tooke had published, long ago, the first part of the Diversions 
of Purley. It was read with wonder and delight. A second 
part appeared after a considerable interval; it was upon 
the same plan as the former portion, but it was certainly far 
less amusing. It was understood that he was occupied for 
'■ several^ years in the composition of the third, the last and the 
nypst important part; in wh’ch he was to unfold the nature 
of the chief word in every sentence ; of the word, the verb. 
It was long,before he could content himself with his own pecu¬ 
liar mode of handling this difficult division of grammar ; but 
'at last the third volume also was finished. He delivered the 
precious manuscript in a sealed packet to his fricnd o and pupil, 
S 4 r Francis Burdctt, an interlocutor in the Parley dialogues, 
nndet* the initial B., with a strict injunction to publish the 
book immediately after the decease of the author, but on no 
account sooner ; the (discoveries in grammatical science being 
far too V. eighty to be communicated to the world during the 
life, of the inventor. A short time—a very lew days only, 
, some said, before his death, he desired B. to bring the 
packet. It was brought to him accordingly. “He took it 
out of his pupil’s hands, threw it instantly upon the fire, 
standing over it until it was entirely consumed, without 
uttering a word. The matter was frequently and sometimes 
vehemently discussed. The disappointed curiosity of the 
learned censured B. sharply, and probably unjustly. He did 
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not know, for what purpose the deposit was demanded. If 
he had known—if the command had been, ' Bring the manu¬ 
script, thaft I may destroy it ’—he might have expostulated, 
but could he have withheld it ? Consequently, through one 
man’s obedient, fte are ignorant what the verb really is ; 
probably we shall never know. • Wc only know with certainty 
that there is no such thing as a gerund. Wiilj this scrap of 
knowledge we must even be contented ; the rest is a sealed 
book to us, and worse, it is a book sealed up and buAicd. 

I have been informed by persons acquainted with the 
habits of study of John Horne *Tooke, that tie, used to carry 
in his pocket a card-case containing cards of the size, of visit¬ 
ing-cards, bqt blank £ whenever a thought struck him, wljpn 
an important reference was made, a valuable authority cited, 
or some inquiry suggested itself to his mind, or was suggested by 
others, he wrote a brief mchiorandum with his ^pencil on 
a card, and replaced it in its case. The inscribed ciyds he 
slipt through a slit into his desk—‘ put it into the post-office ’ 
wa% his phrase—that the matter might be taken up afterwards, 
and pursued by him at leisure. This ingenious advice in aid 
of memory caught Shelley’s fancy, but I am not aware 
that he ever adopted it; his cards, I fear, would have gone 
astray, like the prophetic leaves of the Cum.-ran Sibyl. 

* Another ancedotc of thd mode of taking notes by ^mother • 
illustrious personage pleased hina still more ; oq this account, 
if not for the sake of its intrinsic worth, it is worthy to be 
repeated and remembered. For in hcro-jvorshjp, nothing, 
that relates to the object of adoration is trifling to the adorers. 
Blaise Pascal, to whom Shelley, however different, in*some* 
respects, ljorc in others a striking resemblance, was fond of 
radishes ; and he Ichrcd to draw Miym himself fresh from tty* 
ground in his sister’s garden, as wc are gravely assured fty an 
admiring Janscnist: let it be known, then, to posterity that 
Shelley delighted in honey, and more especially in honeycomb. 
And so it is in demonwocsliip, demonology, or dcmon.tgraphy ; 
a recent biograjfher informs us that Robespierre was a vera¬ 
cious devourer of oranges. At the carpenter’s house, where he , 
boarded, thirc was always a large dish of oranges for him 
after dinner, and the empty skitis piled upon Maximilian’s 
plate attested, that the miscreant was not less thirsty of 
orange-juice than of human blood. But to return to the 
ancedote. Our kind friend, J. F. N., informed us that sqpic * 
old gentleman ofjiis acquaintance, whose name 1 have forgotten 
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came over from France in the packet with Rousseau and 
David Hume. The Scotch philosopher was sick, and kept 
bgjow, but the citizen of Geneva was quite well and lively, 
and remained on deck. He was sociable, talkative and 
inquisitive, and asked many questions. Observing this gen¬ 
tleman writing upon a substance that was new to him, he begged 
to know what it might be. It was ass’s-skin, a substance 
much used formerly in pocket-books, but now seldom to be 
seen. The nature of the tablet was explained to him ; how 
well it received and retained the marks of a black-lead pencil, 
and how readily the characters were effaced»when it was 
wetted. Rousseau was much surprised at the novelty ; upon 
wjiich the gentleman presented him \%ith the pocketjaook, 
and it was accepted with great and almost childish eagerness. 
During the remainder of the voyage, with the infantine 
simplicity of genius, the most'eloquent of philosophers was 
constantly playing with his new toy ; busily writing upon 
the ass’s-skin, wiping out, and writing again. Nevertheless, 
it is by no means impossible that the fanciful, capricious, 
suspicious man soon afterwards mi£ht take offence at the gift, 
imagine that some treachery lurked in it ; that there was a 
snake in the grass, that the smooth tablet was - contrived 
purposely to betray and ruin him, poisoned by the deceitful 
* David, and thereupon it might be'committed to the flames* 
A subtle poisop infused by the envenomed malice of the jealous, 
insidious Hume into the ass’s-skin, gradually ascending up 
^ the pencil yito tjic fingers, and proceeding thence along the 
arm, and finally arriving at the heart, and thereupon instan- 
*taneo«s death, or perhaps a more picturesque wasting, languish- 
ingfr perishing by slow but inevitable decay : the bare idea of 
smell an incident was charming to Shelley, and every tablet 
of asA’Vskin was a page of romance. 

To mention a third remarkable man, and one of the same 
leaven with the two former, if not of the leaven of the Phari¬ 
sees—TlUimas Paine, whose style his admirers affirm is so 
correct, so pure, so plain, so distinct, so English, never made 
, any alterations in his writing. There was not a single correc¬ 
tion, never one erasure in his MS. His manner of composing, 
as I have heard persons who had known him relate, was this. 
He walked backwards and forwards about the room until he 
had completed a sentence to his satisfaction ; he then wrote 
’ it down entire and perfect and never to be amended. When 
the weather was fair, if there was a garden, a .field, a courtyard 
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at hand, he walked atAut out of doors for a while, and then 
came in and put down the sentence which he had arranged 
mentally, and went out again and walked until he was ready 
to be delivered of ^another. 

■ Whenever he came in from a walk, from the streets or tljp 
road, he for the most part went immediately to his desk, and 
set down a finished sentence or two ; soutetimes a whole 
paragraph, a just paragraph, that needed no repentance. It 
appears to me, I confess, that there is nothing wonderful, 
or admirable, in this. It' matter# little whether corrections 
are made in flic head or upon paper. A blotted and blurred 
page is offerftive to a plan of precise and neat habits ; and the 
authdr of the Right 9 of Man was very likely such, having 
beefi bred a Quaker. Besides, a person believing, in imme¬ 
diate inspiration, cannot well tolerate emendations ; for what¬ 
ever has been inspired directly from above caynot# need 
correction, or indeed admit of it. It was probably through 
the force of early habit that Frigid Paine continued to the last 
to pen his conceptions ii^ faultless, immaculate, unamended 
writing. 

It was in the year 1813 that I first became acquainted with 
William (Godwin. I saw him frequently in the course of that 
year, and in the year following ; and afterwards I met him 
more or less frequently, according to circumstances.* I lufd 
expressed a wish to know* him.*and I was s<xi* invited by a 
charming family, with whom lie was intimate, to dine at their 
house, where I should find him and Bysshe. • 1 repaired* 
thither, to a sonicwhat*early dinner, in accordance with the 
habits of the philosopher. 1 was n<ft on any acco«nt*to be 
late, for it was unpleasant to him to dine later than four 
o’clock. * * , 

It was a fine Sunday. I set out* betimes, and arrived at 
the appointed .place at halkpast thr£e. I found a short, 
stout, thickset old man, of very fair complexion, aiyl with a 
bald and very Jjirgc head, in the drawing-room, alone, where 
he had been for some time by himself, and he appeared tft be 
rather uncagy at being alone. He made himself known to 
me as William Godwin ; it was thus he styled himself. His 
dress was dark, and very plain, of an old-fashioiTed cut, even 
for an old man. His appearance, indeed, was altogether 
that of a dissenting minister. He informed me that our 
hospitable host and his family had been called a*way suddenly 
into the country^ and that we should not have their company. 
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but that Mr; Shelley was expected every®moment. Hcfconsulted 
several limes a large old silver watch, and wondered greatly 
that he had not come; but he would doubtless be with us 
immediately. He spoke confidently on a, subject, which, to 
Sgy the least, was doubtful. Bysshe, as was not uncommonly 
the case with him, never came hear us. Why he made default, 
nobody'ever knew, least of all did he know himself. 

* Had Mr. Shelley mistaken the day, the hour ? Did he , 
not know the place; surely he must know it, and know it 
well ? ’ t 5 

o 

I could onlysay, on behalf of my absent friend, that he often 
failed to observe his engagements aqd appointments. It 
wau his habit; a disagreeable and mdkt inconvenient? one, 
certainly. rWliy and how he had formed it, I could not Tell, 
although I was much interrogated and cross-examined on that 
head.r. It,had been the way with him ever since I had known 
him, a‘dd it was only too probable that it always would be so. 

I could not explain, excuse, rdefend, or justify it; I could 
merely affirm that so it was. , 

At four o’clock, I rang the bell, and ordered dinner. To 
this order there were objections and expostulations. 

' We ought, in common civility, to wait awTrile. Mr. 
Shelley could not fail to be with up shortly ’. 

‘ The objections were overruled, and we two went to dinner j 
and wc two v> ere a multitude, to judge from the number of 
dishes on the table. Vegetable fare was the rule of the house, 

< and I observed the rule myself ; but meat of various kinds had 
been prepared in various ways for the cannibal guest. He 
dined' camivorously, but very moderately, paying little 
attention to the plates of vegetables, ■tyhich he «ccmed to 
oentefnn, as well as the lore by which they were zealously 
and learnedly recommended. 

William Godwin, according W, my observation, always ate 
meat, aiyl rather sparingly, and little else besides. He drank 
a glass or two ofc sherry, wherein 1 did not join him. Soon 
after dinner, a large cup of very strong green tea—of gunpowder 
' tea, intensely strong—was brought to him ; this J»e took with 
evident satisfaction, and it was the only thing that he appeared 
to enjoy, although our fare was excellent. Having drunken 
the tea, he set the cup and saucer forcibly upon the table, at 
. a great distance from him, according to the usages of that' 
old school of'manners, to which he so plainly belonged. He 
presently fell into a sound sleep, sitting very forward in his 
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chair, and leaning forward, so that at times he threatened 
to fall forward; but no harm came to him. Not only did the 
old philosopher sleep soundly, deeply, but he snored loudly v 
I got a book, and retiring to the window sat reading for 
half an hour, of lodger, until he awoke. He awoke suddenly, 
and appeared to be refreshed. • ‘ Had Mn Shelley arrived ?*’ 
It was his first thought on waking. He woujt^ not take any 
more wine; he would not walk. It was a lovely evening, 
but he should have quite enough of walking in coniing and 
in returning. He would go to yic drawing-room, and we 
went up stairs. " , 

Sir William Gell’s description of the island of Ithaca had 
just some opt; a hafrdsome quarto volume with engravings ; 
&d#.it lay upon the table. We looked it over together ; it 
was new to both of us, and it interested us greatly, lie 
discoursed much of Ithaca, of Greece, of Ulysses, of Troy, of 
Homer, and of Chapman’s ‘ Homer ’: it was manifqpl that 
his acquaintance with the poems of Homer was chiefly, if 
not entirely, derived from Chapman’s translation. However, 
he was quite familiar with the story, the characters, the 
manners of the Odyssey. We spoke nearly all the time wo 
Vere together of the many extraordinary things, of many 
things hard to be understood, which are found in that ancient 
and wonderful poem. The tea-things were brought in. , I* 
made tea ; I forgot whether*my companion, partook it. 
Tea was always most acceptable to me, particularly whilst 
I was a Pythagorean. Poor dear Pythagoras,, with all his 
wisdom he did not know how to make himself a good cup ot 
tea ; or where he might purchase aground of passab!c«Pcko«, 
or of satjpfactory Souchong. During the whole course of our 
conversation and derations, my» respected associate ever and 
anon recurred, uneasily and impatiently, to a matter* which 
distressed hin^ sorely—the absence of Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Shelley and William fcodwin—$nch was to be the form 
of speech: he persisted as pertinaciously in dubbing Bysshe 
Mister, as in rCjecting the title for himself. He questioned me 
again and again on the subject, and I thought with a certain 
air of lurkfhg suspicion, as if I laicw more than I chose to tell ; 
as if I were privy to the plot, and that there yas some deep 
design in his non-attendance. If he really believed that 1 was 
in the confidence of the motives and the secret of his absence, 
he did me a great injustice. • • 

I ventured tt say a few words concerning his famous work on 
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Political Justice ; but the topic did#not appear Jto be an 
agreeable one. The author spoke of it slightingly and dis¬ 
paragingly, either through modesty and politeness, ®r because 
he really had come to consider his. theories and speculations on 
government and morals, crude, unformed, and untenable. 
Whenever that publication hacj been mentioned to him in my 
hearing, lie uniformly treated the child of his brain like a step¬ 
father. Possibly he felt that his offspring had turned out ill, 
and had not requited the patience and anxiety that a fond 
parent had bestowed upon D an ingrate. At last he was reluc¬ 
tantly convinced that we shouhl not see the truant. ‘ Perhaps 
he was unwell ? Did 1 believe that Mr. Shelley had been 
taken ill ? ’ On the contrary, 1 firmly bijicved th^t he w*is as 
well, and as unpunctual, as he had ever been in his life, 

William Godwin took leave of me somewhat early, at ten 
o’clock precisely by the old watcfli, charging me earnestly and 
repcattylly*to say a great many things to Mr. Shelley, whom 
most probably 1 should see first, by way of* reprehension, 
admonition, and well-merited "censure for his unwarrantable 
neglect. I promised to inform the Offender of his disappoint¬ 
ment and dissatisfaction. I did not know in what direction 
the grave reprover’s homeward course lay, or whether he 
might desire any more of my society, and therefore I did not 
offer to accompany him, as 1 frequently did at our subsequent 
meetings. The next morning 1 saw Bysshe. Ho was delighted 
to learn that I had mot with William Godwin. 

‘ What <liil.he say ? What did we do ? What did I think 
of him ? How did I like him ? ’ , 

,11c devoured me with greedy questions, and listened to my 
answers wi\h eager curiosity and enthusiastic pleasiye. But 
when, to keep my promise with the sage, V reported the pro¬ 
ceeding's of the preceding day, and inquired, in my turn, why 
he had been nonsuited at our sittings, and had lost his writ of 
Nisi Prius, the rocks qre never more deaf to naked, ship¬ 
wrecked mariners than his loeked-up ears*were to the interro¬ 
gatories anti reproaches which I faithfully conVeyed to him. 
t In the same comfortable house, which looked upon a plain, 
at that time green and open, with spacious fiehhit but now 
fashionable with Belgravia, I soon met William Godwin again. 
I entered the drawing-room one evening, and found him 
seated on the sofa ; not alone, as before, but in a circle. He 
'/as stoutly mamtaining, against several ladies, that hair and 
moss arc the same substance, both growing in the same situa- 
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tion, and in precisely tf»e same manner. His arguments were 
not successful ; his paradox was not prosperous ; he entirely 
failed to cftnvincc. I apprehend that the discussion arose qut 
of consideration of vegetablejdiet, and that he was endeavour¬ 
ing to show, tha\ there is no essential difference between animal 
and vegetable substances. In society he was usually reserved, 
shy, and silent ; yet did he always inspire a certain interest. 
Whatever he said, when he chose to be communicative, was 
listened to with attention, and was always worth hearing. He 
appeared to myself and to others to be a j>erpetual contradic¬ 
tion. He was at once pleasant and unpleasant, agreeable and 
disagreeable* His conversation was yielded so sparingly that 
it could never offend i>y excess, or seem intrusive ; his s|X'^ph 
was abrupt and curt, but every remark hail its valine, and was 
peculiar and characteristic. His works, the best of them at 
least, as Caleb WiHiatus and S>/. Leon, are read with i>‘i asure 
and with pain. The mind of the reader is strongly wrested 
and highly gratified ; and yet he # rises from the powerful volume 
nob without a certain uncomfortable feeling ; and the like 
impressions were produced by personal intercourse with the 
highly-gifted author. His articulation was indistinct ; his 
utterance* was not easy, but impeded by a sort of effort or 
j:atch, sharp and dry. It seemed to lie painful to the speaker 
as well as to the hearer. Yhis it certainly was to a stjange* ; • 
but one got accustomed t<\it bv•degrees, and tln*n one fouinlin 
it peculiarity, individuality, and character ; and these qualities 
would be wanting, if the quality of his voice,wen* less grating, 
and inharmonious. • 

He was cherished b\» the kind ambamiable familg tlfrouglf . 
whose favour I first knew him, and treated with politcncssviud 
deference, and his company was citmrted. 1 laving Ik-cii put 
to it probably at home, he seemed fo labour to introdiftc his 
family also to Jlieir notice ; # but in this attempt he was not 
encouraged. 1 

At our second meeting he was in no hurry,to depart ; it was 
long after the ofd watch had pointed to ten that he Wise to lake 
his leave. The lady of the house informed him that I was* 
going in the same direction, andjthat 1 would attend him. As 
soon as we found ourselves in the Street, he put hh»ann fhrough 
mine, and we trudged homewards together. He proceeded to 
the City, to Skinner Street ; I wished him a good-night, or a 
good-morning, in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 1 have frequently * 
walked the sam* distance with him—a considerable distance. 
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especially by the side of a short-legged ^>ld man, whs got over 
the ground slowly. 

Head to head, as the French have it, he was by*no wan. 
silent, as he was in mixed societies. He was communicative, 
convertible ; he chatted as he walked with shdrt, tardy steps, 
but without interruption or intermission. When I reached 
my lodgings I wont instantly to bed to sleep ; for however late 
the hour of taking rest might be, I never failed to rise punc¬ 
tually ate seven. I should have acted a wiser part—I should 
have discharged the functions of a Boswell better—if I had sat 
up for half-an-hour, and had cdmmitted to paper notes of what 
I had just heard. But I went to sleep —to forgetfulness ; and 
therefore my recollections of the Diversions, not of Parley, 
but of Pi^adilly and Long Acre, are now but meagre and 
scanty. 

' W^iat js your principal line' of reading ? ’ 

* Law ’. 

This course of study was pot approved of. The Caliph, 
Ebubckr, said, ‘ that women are an evil, and that they are a still 
greater evil because they are a necessary evil ’. So my legal 
studies were disapproved of all the more because they were 
inevitable. 

‘ What else do you read besides Law ? ’ 

“‘Greek and Latin, French and°Italian, the classics and* 
modern languages ’. 

‘ Do you never read English books ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sometimes ’. 

‘ Of what kind ? ’ 

•Voyages and travels* history, and»biography * 

' SU 1 of them modern ? ’ 

* Almost entirely new publications ’. 

' Hltve you read none" of our old English writers ? 

‘ Very few. Shakespeare ; little besides *. 

I was strongly and seriously advised to take the old English 
authors ih hand. Several of them wore indicated and recom¬ 
mended. The father of English literature, of English poetry, 

1 was especially introduced to my notice, and urged upon me. 

' But I should not understand his language ; * his English 
must bb so antiquated, that I could not comprehend it’. 

‘ By no means ; you will find no difficulty. There are a few 
^ antique, obsolete words in his poems, no doubt, but very few j 
" far (fewer thaA you would suppose ; and there are 
to explain these ; you find no difficulty ndhatever.’ 
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The illustrious poet, &hose life and times William Godwin set 
forth in detail, and in a ponderous quarto, was so constantly 
and pereeveringly pressed upon me, that I promised, as soon 
as I had leisure, to begin to* read his poems ; and ere long I 
fulfilled my promise. # 

' Godwin said Charles Lamb to his friend, ' you have read 
more books that are not worth reading tjian any man in 
England ! ’ There is some truth and much exaggeration in all 
such sallies of wit. But this is not the place for a disquisition 
on the old English poets, dramatists, and prose-writers ; it 
is needless t6 discuss at length their merite and defects 
here. • . 

THfe importance of«thc treatise on Political Justice has supply 
been greatly over-rated. The notion that any serious danger 
was to be apprehended from # its influence on the public mind 
was perfectly preposterous. Utter impracticability js the 
most striking feature of the work. It is incredible that any 
one, however weak and timorouj, really considered it dangerous 
and mischievous. It suited the ends of trading alarmists to 
affect to believe, and to represent, that it was a formidable 
production ; for during the infectious terror diffused around by 
the Frenfch Revolution the trade in alarm was carried on to a 
•great extent: it was sometimes lucrative, and, moreover, it 
was very easy, for a man incapable of anything clsc*could*at* 
least pretend to be frightened.* On the other hand, the merits 
of the book were much too highly estimated by its admirers. 
There is little of novelty in it ; it contains*notlwng so absurd 
as not to have been said already by some of the philosophers— 
of the French philosophers. The ^yle and composition aft 
cold, crude, indigested ; it is never so frigid, although aft-ays 
frigid, as when the author ‘chores to be warm ; fcu* 
it never crawls and creeps so low is when he would Tise on 
high, and seejes to soar. J used sofhetimes to presume to 
laugh at it, to turn it to ridicule, to the great annoyance of 
Shelley, who qjnigglcd*vchcmently to defend the sttyc, as well 
as to prop up the speculations and sophisms of the baltingtsagc. 

• There are # more Its in it', I boldly affirmed,' than in any othc* 
book of the same bulk ’. I sometimes counted the number in a 
page, in proof of my assertion* ' It was a mere Iteration ’, 

I said ; * an incessant iteration of the word it from the begin¬ 
ning to the end Yet, with all its many and great defects, it uj 
a work of considerable merit, containing vdHous ingenious 
problems, speculations, theories, and doubts, well worthy of a 
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careful perusal, and calm and patiSnt consideration. So 
also is The Enquirer, a subsequent work by the same author, of 
smaller dimensions, less pretentious, and which attracted less 
attention and produced less hostility. 

This passage from Political Justice was at one time in every¬ 
body’s mouth ; it was illustrative of the completion which the 
endless pcrfectiblfty of the human species would some day 
receive upon earth. ‘ It is by no means clear, to make use of 
a famili&r instance, that hereafter a plough may not be turned 
into a field, and perform itr- office without the need of super¬ 
intendence ’. ; And that a- needle ’, it was likewise said, 

‘ might not in like manner be turned loose upolt a piece of 
lin$n, and it would one day make a shirt of itself ’. These 
expectations, if such they may be called, were quoted in those 
days as extreme and laughable instances of presumption, 
crcduljty, ^uid insanity. Nevertheless, we now read of steam- 
ploughs, and we may view sewing-machines, by which, to a 
considerable extent, forebodings once deemed dangerous, 
impious, and revolutionary, have been realized. The recant 
triumphs of modern mechanical art, of mind over matter, have 
thrown ancient ingenuity, even of the highest order, sadly 
into the shade ; let us take one instance. ‘ In Egyfit I saw 
Cleopatra’s Needle ’, a young lady returning from her school in, 
‘Er.gland,to her home in India, wrote'lately to her friends, ' but 
I thought vcry,little of it, I assure y/iu, after having seen the 
sewing-machine in •London ’. 

People are «sed to talk very |x>sitively of Shelley's principles, 
and solemnly assure the world, which does not care a straw 
about the .matter, that they do not participate or concur in 
thenf. I knew Shelley more intimately than any nyui, but I 
nc,<er could discern in him aify more than two fixed principles. 
The fiAt was a strong, irrepressible love of liberty ; of liberty 
in the abstract, and somewhat aft,cr the pattern, of the ancient 
republics, without reference to the English constitution, 
rcspectingVvhieh lu; knew little anil cared nothing, heeding it 
not at all. The second was an equally ardent love of toleration 
of all opinions, but more especially of religious opinions ; of 
toleration, complete, entire, universal, unlimited ; and, as a 
deduction anikcorollary from'which latter principle, he felt an 
intense abhorrence of persecution of every kind, public or pri¬ 
vate. He certainly was at all times prone to discuss, to attack, 
or defend the curious simulations which abound in the writings 
of William Godwin, and of divers French avfthBrs of that age. 
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but he never seriously and in good earnest adopted their 
startling and unhealthy paradoxes. 

Bysshe'S uncle, John Shelley, who was his father’s h$lf- 
brother and was much younger, nearly twenty years younger, 
than ‘ old Tintdthehs ’, called on him several times. He was a 
short, dumpy man, of a plain ajid rather common np]X‘arance, 
and far inferior to his elder brother*in staWi^e and vigour. 
He treated Bysshe with kindness, with marked civility and 
respect; and he seemed to have the good sense ami penetra¬ 
tion to perceive, that his family l^id reason to be proud of a 
young poet and philosopher of'divine promise^ He regretted 
that he was*not on better terms with his father, and that the 
latter was sp unreasonable, and he invited his nephew to ysit 
him at Penshurst, who was not inclined to accept # the invita¬ 
tion. He disliked his aunt, and complained of her pride and 
inordinate pretensions, with ■xfhat foundation I know not ; and 
that she was mean and stingy, except for purposes of ostenta¬ 
tion, as in entertaining the French emigrant nobility. In 
estimating his judgment of his relatives, as well as of other 
persons, I express in this*instance a caution, which is always 
implied, that considerable allowance ought to be made for a 
poetic and imaginative temperament. Mr. T. Shelley suffered 
at times severely from gout. On one occasion he was very 
"seriously indisposed, in Considerable danger indeed^ from 
sharp attack of gout in tjjc stomach. He occupied, during his 
illness, a small room on the ground-floor at Field Place. 
Bysshe’s sisters told me, that they well ymeiybered seeing 
their brother several times a day watching and listening at 
the door of the sick room, to try lo discover how his £atla-r was, 
how he \yis getting on ; he was tlien alxmt fourteen ye;*rs of 
age, and at that tfmc he was exceedingly fond of his father. 
The poor Kton boy, in his filial solicitude and tender ;ftixiety, 
standing thus on the watch, is a pleasing and natural picture. 
Surely it was not well dom?; it wastinjudicious, and worse, 
by a harsh, intcmjjeratcfc des|x»tical exercise of pateitial autho¬ 
rity, to alienate a youth of such kindly feelings* and Ip lose, 
for ever so warm and affectionate a heart. When he watt 
not crosstab Mr. T. Shelley is represented by those who 
knew him best, to have been a kind man. Acts of fondness 
towards Tom Medwin have been related to me, and also 
towards other persons. 

It was early in the summer of the year iXi teand, I Ixjicvc! 
under the tranquil auspices of the able and mute Quaker 
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physician, with whom I had a silent interview twq, or three 
months previously, that the elder of Harriet's two children came 
intp the world, and nearly two years after her marriage. I 
have not got the exact date of tlys important event. I have 
read in some periodical that it took place at Cooke’s Hotel, in 
iSover Street; this J think is % mistake. They removed from 
Half Moon Street to a "small house in a quiet back street in 
Pimlico, of which I have forgotten the name. I called there 
pretty frequently, taking it in my way, to inquire after the 
mother and daughter, antf,1 always received a favourable 
report of their yell being. All the matrons, prophetesses, pre¬ 
dicted that as the good Harriet got over it so quickly and so 
wejl, she must be a strong little womanJ^and woqjkl certainly 
live a long time, and have a very large family. The first time 
I called there, was so soon after the birth of the child, that it is 
hardly possible to suppose that %he could have been removed 
thither c fro*m Dover Street. The situation had been chosen in 
order to be near a very agreeable lady, to whom Bysshe was 
warmly attached, and who haci lodgings a few doors off in Jhe 
same retired street. 

I never set foot in the house j my visits did not extend 
beyond the door. They did not remain there long—not above 
a month, I think. The little girl was named Ianthe Eliza. She 
'receive^ the latter name, doubtless, in honour of the guardian 0 
angel, who stilj continued to officiate, occasionally at least, in 
that capacity. Ianthe, violet flower, or violet, is a name of 
Greek origin* fetched immediately from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
being the name of a girl, to possess whom another girl, Iphis, 
’./as transformed into a, ( youth : 

potiturquo suA purr Iphis Ianthe. 

<C > ' 

ThO fablc is pleasing, and the name pretty ; yet as the young 
father had so many gc*>d old names amongst the ladies of his 
own family, it is a pityjthat he did not prefer one of them to 
so fantastical an appellation. The Yankee Cockney practice 
of bestowing flowc’rs of fancy names has a vulgarity, affecta¬ 
tion, and pretension about it, and was unworthy of him. It 
was better adapted for ’the issue of a metropolitan rhymater 
than lot a gentleman’s daughter. This accession to his family 
did not appear to afford him any gratification, or to create 
an interest. He never spoke of his child to me, and to this 
‘ hou^I never sat eyes on her. This I regret, as I believe she is a 
most estimable person, and in every respec& worthy of her 
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parents, and, moreover, suitably married ; Ianthe the second 
having found a second Iphis, it is presumed, without any trans¬ 
formation.* I often asked Harriet to let me sec her little gjrl, 
but she always made sorne^excusc. She was asleep, being 
dressed, or had* goHe out, or was unwell. The child had some 
blemish, though not a considerable one, intone of her eyes ; anti 
this, I believe, was the true and only reason wl^ her mother 
did not choose to exhibit her. She could not bear, herself a 
beauty, that I should know, such was her weakness, that one so 
nearly connected with herself was/iot jxjrfcctly beautiful. 

Although Iadid not visit the ytoung cock bird yi his breeding- 
cage duringdhe few weeks he inhabited it, I sometimes met him 
at the hou%e of ougf common friends, and several times,in 
particular at the adjacent lodgings of the lady frien<J, for whose 
sake he had emigrated to Pimlico. She was an amiable and 
accomplished old lady, and tdlerably agreeable, but too much 
of the French school to be quite so, and the greater part of her 
associates were odious. I generally found there two or three 
sentimental young butchers, an eminently philosophical 
tinker, and several very unsophisticated medical practitioners, 
or medical students, all of tow origin, and vulgar and offensive 
manners.* They sighed, turned up their eyes, retailed philo¬ 
sophy, such as it was, and swore by William Godwin and Political 
m Justice ; acting, morcovtfr, and very clumsily, the parts of • 
Petrarchs, Werters, St. Ljons, and Flcetwoods. This stragge 
selection was made, this queer medley was brought together, 
partly from a certain French love of presiding *>ver, ruling,, 
forming, and managing # and it was imagined—a great mistake 
—that low people would prove the m#st tractable aipl sabmis* 
sivc ; ant^partly through the love of equality, of Ievelling,«nnd 
fraternizing. 

I bore with the rabble rout for a littfc while, on account'd my 
friend, and because I could there enjoy his precious society ; 
and they had mafic him belfevc that their higgledy-piggledy 
ways were very right atyl fine, and conducive to pr<%rcss and 
perfectibility. "However, a young English gcntlsman, pf a 
liberal education, an Etonian and Oxonian, soon grew weary of • 
persons so ill-suited to his aristocratical feelings and habits, and 
began to train off. * 

The last pilgrimage I made to the abode of perfect republi¬ 
can equality, I met Bysshe near the door, towards which he was 
advancing with mighty strides and his wonted rapidity,, 1 * 
adzed his arm, and said, ' Come along ; let us take a walk to- 
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gether ; let us leave the sentimentalist#to ripen for the gallows 
by themselves ! ’ 

,He laughed so long and so loud at a sally that strongly 
arrested his sympathies, and I joined him so heartily in the 
mirthful and contemptuous explosion, that several of the good 
people of the quiet street opened their windows, and looked out 
to discover the .cause of the unusual disturbance. Whilst he 
was hesitating, I still kept hold of his arm, and finally I carried 
him off-as lawful prize. We had a long walk to the westward, 
through fields, and afterwards we enjoyed a cup of strong tea, 
or rather, to t.ell the whole tnlth, many cups, in a still coffee- 
room, at Kensington. *. 

How I wish I could be as fastidious^and exclusive a# you 

are ’, he ^ighed forth, as we walked ; ' but I cannot-’ 

A good-humoured, paternal old waiter brought the kettle 
to our table so often, which he “always kindly assured us was 
‘ by ling '—and the kettle fully confirmed his assurance,— 
that he was provoked to remark : ‘ You like your tea, gentle¬ 
men, I think ! ’ # 

We finished our tea at last, but not until we had sworn in 
our cups to cut the unprejudiced; levelling confraternity. 

From the quiet street in Pimlico they retired to (Bracknell, 
a still quieter place, where Shelley took a small house with 
tAic attractive title, ‘ High Elms,’ -with his ordinary purposk 
of* remaining in it for ever, il did. not visit him, because I 
was about to proceed to the North, to spend the long vaca- 
. lion there, ?,s usual, before he was well settled in his pleasant 
retirement. 

Hic.n El. ms, Bracknell, Jjily 27, 1813. 
My dear Friend, , • 

> „ I was disappointed at being unable to call on you on 

Sunday morning. My presence was required at home, but 
as I shall be in town :n a few (Lays, I expect '.still to have the 
pleasure, of seeing you before your journey to the North. 

Tell me when you depart from London. T am anxious to 
sec‘you, or if I cannot, to write to you at greater length. It 
is far most probable that we shall remain here until the Spring. 

I kqow you will be happy even to receive these few lines, 
and therefore I do not wait until to-morrow, when I should 
write a longer letter. 

Your very affectionate Friend, 

Percy B. Shelley. 
t 


To T. J. H. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

One evening, at the commencement of .August, I took my 
seat on the bo*, eft top, of the Edinburgh mail, and in due 
course, by a progress which in tyose days vie were so unenlight¬ 
ened as to consider rapid, I reached my destination. That 
amount of vacation which I annually gave lo myself, I fully 
and freely imparted to my law-books ; pleading and pleaders, 
with all their counts, common qpd uncommon, and pleas, 
general and special, I left behind *ie with my Ixyks in I-ondon, 
to keep liolklay also, or to do worse. I usually devoted my 
vacation to # a carets study of the ('.reek classics, but Uiis 
autumn I had to redeem two pledges. I had undertaken, at 
the suggestion of a Lady, to read Sir Charles Grandison, and 
promised William Godwin to'take Geoffrey Chaucer in hand. 
The day after my arrival I borrowed Grandison of* my aunt, 
my father’s sister, who lent me the numerous, well-thumbed 
volumes joyfully ; observing, that it was a good sign in a 
young person to desire to read that excellent work. The 
same morning I took down'from its shelf in my father’s library, 
a fine old edition in folio and black-letter, a volume which I 
had never opened before of Chaucer’s Works. 1 found the 
‘proceedings of the most‘exemplary, faultless personages in • 
Richardson’s famous novpl extremely tiresome^ and I panged 
'over the early portion of the long-winded narrative too rapidly 
for edification : but my attention was po^werfiglly arrested^ 
riveted, by the Lady Clementina and her family. I experi¬ 
enced little difficulty with Chaucer, Jess even than Jhc*assur» 
ances of ^ny adviser had led me to expect. The Canterbury 
Tales delighted im*; so much, indeed, that I read then* a 
second time some five or six "years •afterwards, in Tyr*'hit?’s 
edition, on thc^summer circuit. The fkhcr jroents of Chaucer 
contain many striking passages of infiftite poetical merit, but 
on'the whole they proved tedious; yet I perse\%rcd, and 
steadily read tfie Romance of the Rose, and so on, quite t® the 
end of the big book. I looked into sundry old English writers, 
subsequent^, at different times.^through the like suggestions. 
It really seemed to me that tlfc.se good jreopk: wca dead, 
quite dead, fairly dead ; they had died a natural death, and 
it was vain to try to resuscitate them. 

That spirited publisher, William Caxton, selected the pro¬ 
ductions of his *n rivalled press with great judgment, no doubt, 
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and in accordance with the taste of ttfe fifteenth century, but 
not by any means of the nineteenth. Jane Shore probably 
fctfind them agreeable reading, I did not: to dispute con¬ 
cerning tastes is a vain thing. tlfe lovely Jane had repaired 
to Skinner Street with one of Caxton’s new volumes, wet from 
the press, under her arm, and had read it aloud to William 
Godwin, as the lovely Harriet was accustomed to read aloud 
to me, the venerable sage, in sooth, would have thought it 
most amusing, and truly delightful. 

I did not receive any letters from Bysshe, or any account of 
his proceedings, from himself or Harriet, during the period 
of nearly three months, which I passed in the North. I heard 
afterwards that he spent some weeks agfceably at High Elms; 
but he dic^not remain there for ever, or even until the Spring, 
by reason of his own inherent restlessness and the pernicious 
action of disturbing forces. He had a* long visit from an 
amiable and interesting family, to whom he was warmly 
attached, and who doated upon him. They came to him in 
a body—father, mother, and’five fine children. His visitors 
were devoted, heart and soul, to the return to Nature and to 
vegetable diet, which we may readily believe was faithfully 
observed whilst his orthodox friends were under his hospitable 
roof. He had also two or three neighbours, in whose 
• svperiop society he found pleasure 'find amusement. 

( The cheerful village, whero, the wanderer had pitched his 
tent, was within a pleasant walk of London, according to our 
( estimation Qf distance in those youthful days, and with our 
habits and practice of walking. There was every motive to 
•induce hpn to remain content and comfortable in his present 
position, and none whatever for changing it. I al^> followed 
exactly the canonical observances of the'vegetable church of 
iJatute ; and I found them far from disagreeable in the coun¬ 
try, and during the summer and autumn. I did not stumble 
upon anybody who \vtfs disposed to follow my example, how¬ 
ever excellent or edifying it might seem. It is true that I 
did, not seek to proselytize, or desire to attrhet followers or 
, make converts. Nevertheless, nobody objected. I represented 
my singular fare merely as a whim—a fancy; sifeh, in truth 
it was,*and J was freely permitted to follow my fancy. 

I sought exercise and amusement in shooting, and I devoted 
much time to that diversion, as I did for several years., I 
' shot, during this season, game which I was ridt to eat. My 
way of gaining an appetite was in direct apposition to my 
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inode Of satisfying it. *A striking incongruity—a patent con¬ 
tradiction ; and such my existence—at once blood-thirsty 
^and bloodlfess—would certainly have been, if I had taken yp 
my line of feeding on the^ principles of Pythagoras, or of the 
Brahmins, or pferh&ps upon any principles whatever. But 
I was commonly contented to lypve their fine, fixed principle! 
to wiser heads than my own ; to slay or to scyre partridges 
from sunrise to sunset, for three or four days in every week; 
and to return home at dusk and refresh and restore tnyself, 
first, with vegetables and fruit, ^and finally with copious 
potations of tea. * • # 

On the intervening days of rest I read Chaucer's ponderous, 
black«letter tome. Iff occupied much of my time, yet I c||fl 
not altogether neglect the Greek Classics. On the contrary, 
I found leisure to read carefully, and with unspeakable delight, 
nine of the eleven comedies of Aristophanes; the other two 
plays I had read before. For that purpose I borrowed 41 nice, 
readable edition in octavo of a friend, who had devoted him¬ 
self exclusively to Greek literature. The painfully minute 
characters of my little pocket Aristophanes were too trying 
even for eyes that had theft seen only twenty-one years and 
a few months. 

I have sometimes compared the calm, stationary, I may 
Almost say retrograde, lifc*of the owner of the octavo ( cditiofi 
of the one inestimable sapiple «pf the old comjjdy that alqpc 
remains to us, with the troubled, restless, innovating career 
of the roving occupant of High Kims. I an^ no\^ at tempting 
to delineate the ccccntaic orbit of the latter luminary ; let 
the former describe foa himself his steady revolution during* 
a triennial period round a single centre and sun of Grcoian 
learning. The marked diversity rr^ the motions of two dis¬ 
tinguished scholars will be curious?,* amusing, and pofcubly 
not without instruction. • 

The very obliging lender *of Brunet's Aristophanes was 
formerly a member, nofc without distinction, of a Allege of 
high repute in t)xford. 

* I rise early; I always did ; and I take one mouthful of 
air before bftsakfast—no more. I begin to read immediately 
after breakfast, that I may get a. walk and appctite*before 
dinner, which is essential.’ 

He spoke modestly of his dinner, but wc will hope that he 
invariably made such a meal, as, in a'wealthy establishment, 
a clerk in holy orders ought to make. 
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* I have my tea pretty soon after dinner; it fseshens me 
up. I cannot read again until I have had my tea. When I 
have finished my book, in the summer—in the winter it would 
be ridiculous—I take a turn round the garden, when I am at 
home; when I am by the sea-side, on the sdhds close to the 
sea. I am not much of a supper-man; I never was ; but I 
love just to play with a crab before going to bed ; or with 
something of the kind, and to swallow a spoonful or two of 
warm fiegus. 

‘ I read nothing but Gfeck. I have a three-years’ course 
of Greek authors, which I go over every three years ’. 

He promised to give me a list of the authors, with dates 
showing the time which he gave to each. I reproach myself 
for letting the opportunity slip ; for never having procured 
what I might then have obtained at any time. 

‘ I ( rcad a few pages of Virgil and of Cicero two or three 
times an the year, just to satisfy myself that although they 
are very clever, very good in their way certainly, they are not 
to be compared with the Greek writers, but are immeasurably 
inferior in all respects ; that it is a waste of time for a man 
who can read Greek to read their writings. 

‘ On Sunday it is different. I do not read tWb classical 
authors ; it would not be proper. I look over the newspaper 
very lightly ; once a-wcck is enough. I read the Scptuagint, 
the New Testament, and perkaps a homily or two of Chrysos¬ 
tom ; in the original, of course. 

, ' A newspaper,once a-week, and very little of it, is sufficient 

surely. I will not say absolutely, that since the age of Pericles 
•nothing has happened ifi the world, that a man of sense ought 
to 'Care about. Hut since the publication of the ,last Greek 
aathor of acknowledged o'or it I will not say the last classic, 
for iKvould not be illiberal or too restrictive—there has been 
no event that we need trouble ourselves njuch about. Of 
course, I except our ^blessed religion—that is a thing quite 
apart; V say nothing al>out that now : I speak only of pro- 
fan« matters—of secular affairs. When two or three scholars 
, get together, we talk, you know, like heathens. 

‘Homer is an exception, to my three-years’‘'course—the 
* only One. I read him eveVy year. 

* I reside in a country town : and I go every year to the 
sea-side in the summer, during the long days, for a month. 
I vad a book of the Iliad every day before dinner, and "a 
book of the Odyssey daily after dinner. Ii* a month there 
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are twenty-four week-days; there being twenty-four books 
in each poem, it just docs it. 

* * The sejf-side is the proj>er place to read 1 loiner ; he speaks 
so much of the sea. I throw in the Hymns— there are com¬ 
monly two or fhrcc rainy days in the four weeks, when J 
cannot take a walk ; so I always contrive to throw in the 
Hymns and the Frogs and Mice. . • . 

' I always use the Oxford Homer, .as it is called.* The Greek 
text, in four volumes octavo ; without the Latin interpre¬ 
tation, but with the Greek scholia of Didyimis, or whoever 
he was. I irtake use of conimi*i editions,’ l*e showed me 
several of tltcm, ‘ without many notes ; for if I had to read 
many»notes t should ifcver get through. I use no other lexicon 
than Scapula ; I find it quite sufficient'. , 

He produced a folio edition of Scapula, in which by long 
use he had worn a hole that would have contained,a pjiir of 
stockings. He continued his triennial course of reading with¬ 
out interruption for thirty ygars, and consequently read 
Homer through thirty tiipes ; the other Greek classics ten 
times. 

‘I have looked into the*translations of Homer; they are 
very pool* affairs. I have heard much of a German trans¬ 
lation, by Voss, but I do not understand German ; 1 am quite 
content with the original. I have looked into Cowpcr's : *1 
like his translation of Homer little as 1 likt his religion ! 

I never published anything ; I never wrote a line for publi¬ 
cation. I have always been most unwilling to increase the. 
sum of human errors : ft is large enough already, to say the - 
least ’. 

To hav% written a good book on the Tranquillity of l?ifc, 
as the Scotchman, Volusenus Wifcsn, did, is something, bVt 
it is far more to have actually and so admirably practised it. 

I repeat my regret that I di<| not get from him his Itinerary 
of three years' journey and progress through the principal 
Greek authors j it would have been a literary curiosity, and 
interesting to many students, as the regular orbit of ifn ordinary 
mind, although of a very high order, to whom the erratic 
course of a transcendent genius—of a comet that blazes across 
the zenith once in a century, would be perplexing and Incom¬ 
prehensible. 

This excellent scholar and clergyman had no family ; his 
clerical duties were none, or trifling; he was Hot a mars to 
neglect any duf)r, of superior, or inferior, obligation; and 
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he had a competent, a moderate income derived from private 
sources, and independent of ecclesiastical stipends and benefices. 

a 

Chesser Street, Oct. 21, 1813. j 
0 After allowing your elegant and friendly letter to remain 
so long unanswered,* you will perhaps suspect that I am incap¬ 
able of making's due estimate of its merits ; but the truth is, 
I am a reldttant writer, unless stimulated to the use of my 
pen by"painful emotions. This peculiarity of my nature will, 
I trust, at least acquit mefof not receiving pleasure from your 
ready compliance with my ‘request; for I do not forget that 
Clementina’s woes were introduced to your acquaintance at 
my suggestion, and that I likewise urged you to favour me 
with yout opinion of this celebrated composition, of which 
the episode is incomparably the most interesting part. 

In,your estimate of the character of Grandison, you must 
keep In view that Richardson designed to paint a perfect 
civilized being, whose passiqns are always obedient to his 
reason. She never for one moment quits this helm—a dis¬ 
gusting object enough, I will confess, contrasted with the wild 
and beautiful starts of passion so 'conspicuous in his fair mis¬ 
tress. But the fidelity and consistency with whicn his hero 
is delineated and supported throughout the work, proves, 
iftdecdi what has never been denied to Richardson—the true 
character of genius. “ 

In reading this voluminous novel, we never confound one 
object withranothcr, and the images remain indelibly impressed 
on the mind. This, at least, was the judgment I formed of 
*it yeA.*rs rgo, for it is loug since I wept over the artificial woes 
of 'Clementina, whose madness is the most touching picture 
(?f the kind, I believe, jn*fhe literature of any country. We 
have' indeed, the authority of an excellent scholar on this 
subject. Dr. Wartonf who concludes his encomium on this 
•masterly performance by saying that lie questions whether 
it woula not be pedantry to prefer Hie madness of Orestes to 
Clomentirfa's.or whether even Lear’s has so many strokes of 
genuine passion. The author, who docs not yield the palm 
to Euripides, or Shakespeare, has surely the strongest claim 
to ouf admiration and respect. 

From this subject I turn to one, I am persuaded, not less 
interesting to you: your friends, the Shelleys, who were all 
well when wfi parted. Since their arrival in the North, whore, 
I imagine, necessity will fix them for some time, we have had 
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no tidings of them. *The lady, whose welfare must be so 
important in your estimation, was, as usual, very blooming 
and very *happy, during the whole of our residence at Brack¬ 
nell : Ian the grown Surprisingly, and Miss Westbrook 
ever smiling sftid *serene. They have made an addition to 
their party, in the person of s^cold scholar, who, I think, has 
neither taste nor feeling. This Shelley wilj .perceive, sooner 
or later; for his warm nature craves sympattty’, and I am 
convinced he will not meet with it in his new acquaintance. 

My sister, who would be flattest! by your inquiries, if she 
knew of them, was quite well a fortnight sine#. We all look 
with pleasffre to your return ; not omitting Mr. Lawrence, 
who* always speaks mf you as you deserve. m 

That the temper and habits of your associates ^o not meet 
all your wishes, is far from surprising me. I never yet found 
in the country of this distinguished isle cnliglitened ( anc^agree¬ 
able persons of either sex ; they are too scattered for one to 
light upon them by accident. Even the capital is not too 
-rirh in unprejudiced thinkers ; and upon those, society, with 
its frauds, lays so iirm a claw, that half their merit is of 
necessity cast into the slfadc. 

I read the first part of an early work of yours, and see it 
was the production of a very young man, some jK»rtions of 
which your mature judgment will not confirm, >yhen *Nif 
meet I will venture to, discass with you ii£ beauties #nd 
defects. 

Mr. N. has already acquitted himself of Jiis agreeable dot# 
to you, and, having «f course talked ol his health, it only 
remains for me to spook of the othar members of pty«fainiiy, 
who woyld be pleased by your inquiries, if they wera old 
enough to estimate the value of*tkcm. (fetavia and Gambia, 

1 think, you will find improved ; * my elder son processing 
towards scholarship, and the younger«boy fast into breeches ; 
and Coraly light and nimble as a fiury. 

I hope you will eat your Christmas dinner with dk, whether 
you continue one of the holy or not, for no change of habits 
of such a nature can alter the esteem with which I subscribe 
myself * 

\ljur very sincere friend. 

To T. J. H., Norton. Cornelia N. 


It was from my fair correspondent that I first Icamt^ that 
my young friends had taken themselves off to Edinburgh. 
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I ignorantly supposed that Bysshe wa% living happily in his 
peaceful abode in Berkshire, and I wondered, so far as I could 
ever wonder at any of his proceedings, at his protracted 
silence, and vainly speculated on fne possible causes of it. 
No doubt I addressed at least one letter to Bracknell, to be 
read only by the winds that played in the tops of the High 
Elms. I confpss I was surprised at the unexpected intelli- 
<■ gence of his sudden and absurd flight, of his second and cause¬ 
less visit to the metropolis of Scotland ; where, of course, he 
would remain for ever, as upual ; or, it was imagined at least, 
that necessity 0 would fix thorn there for some time. It was 
falsely pretended that necessity had driven them thither. 
Thg journey was performed, I believe, in'ithat carriage for the 
price of wUfch I had been arrested in the spring. As a measure 
of rigid economy and a matter of strict necessity, they had 
posted four hundred miles at ah enormous expense. I mar¬ 
velled at tire rash and extravagant delusion, and was curious 
* to discover by what evil counsellor it had been put into their 
heads, but I could never find it out. 9 

At the end of October, and soon after tire receipt of the 
charming letter which brought to hie tire unwelcome tidings 
of this overt act of folly, I returned to London. I ’resumed 
my professional duties and legal education in the Temple. 
*1 consecrated my evenings,‘whenever I was at liberty, and 
my^undays invariably, to the delightful society of my amiable, 
accomplished, and intellectual friends. Nobody could give 
pro any ncw% of tpc fugitive, whose absence from our circles 
was deeply deplored ; and the ruthless marauders were 
bitterly experated who had cruelly despoiled us of our beloved 
companion, and choicest and most exquisite oriuynent. I 
was constantly reminded <\ f She choice of'Hercules; of that 
faftc, V>r apologue, in which the half-god is placed between 
Virtue and Vice, who contend for the jKissessioq of him. Thus 
was it with our three-quarter gou ; there was always a con¬ 
test for hiLi, between forward, springing vulgarity, that would 
live put of» him, on the one hand—and on the other, the 
.modest, fostering elegance, that cherished him, and would 
cheerfully have maintained him, had it been needfdl. Unfor- 
tunatelyv and, by reason of'the fourth part of mortality’s 
frailty, that clogged and weighed down his otherwise divine 
nature, the poor fellow, unlike Hebe’s husband, did not bn 
■fevery occasion make the more eligible selection. Our uneasy 
speculations were at last terminated by a letter, which came 
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to handsone calendat* month, after my return. Here it is; 
may it be as acceptable to every reader as it was to us ! 

• 

Edinburgh, Nov. 26, 1813. 

Mv dear FRieRd, 

I have written to you several times Since I received your 
letter at Bracknell. My letters were directed to you at Stop- 
ton in Durham, but I suppose that you had nothing particular 
to communicate in return—as, indeed, their contents were 
not of extraordinary iinjjortance.* 

I am happy to hear that yon have returned to London, 
as I shall Shortly have the pleasure of seeing you again. I 
shall returi^to London alone. My evenings will often be spent 
at the N.’s, where, I presume, you are no (infrequent visitor. 

Your novel is now printed. 1 need not assure you with what 
pleasure this extraordinary and animated talc is ^icrqped by 
me. Every one to whom J have shown it agrees with me in 
admitting, that it bears indisputable marks of a singular and 
original genius. Write more like this. Delight us again 
with a character so natural and energetic as Alexy—vary 
again the scene withnan ifneommon combination of the*most 
natural ftnd simple circumstances ; but do not persevere in 
writing after you grow weary of your toil ; ' aliquamlo bonus 
dormitat Homerus ’ ; and the swans and the I'leiiUicrai Wis* 
are proofs that you were «i littte sleepy. 

I have for some time given myself to study. I have read 
Tacitus, many of Cicero’s philosophical wojks (who is, in my 
estimation, one of the* most admirable characters the world 
ever produced), and Homer’s OdysJty. I am now sfcidyinjj 
Laplace ,^iystime du Monde, and am determined not to relax 
until I have attained considerable*proficiency in the phys^al 
sciences. * * 

I have examined Humc’jj reasonings with respect to the 
non-existence of external Hungs, and,*I confess, they appear 
to me to follow from *thc doctrines of I-ycke. vftiat am I 
to think of a philosophy which conducts to such a toncluwon f 
—Sed hcec hoc ten us. 

A new acquaintance is on a ^isit with us this winter. He 
is a very mild, agreeable man, and a good •schol&r. His 
enthusiasm is not very ardent, nor his views very comprehen¬ 
sive : but he is neither superstitious, ill-tem|>ered, dogmatical^ 
or proud. 

I have transited the two Essays of Plutarch, *<pt cr«p*o- 
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tftayCat, which we -read together. Th%y are very excellent. 

I intend to comment upon them, and to reason in my preface 
concerning the Orphic and Pythagoric system of diet! Adieu I 
Believe me to be ever sincerelyoatthched to you. My dear 
f^jend, * * 

* I am Jours affectionately, 

P. B. Shelley. 

To T. J. H. 

« 

When will the Dead Letter Office give up her dead ? At that 
joyful resurrection of lost, departed thoughts we may read not 
only the several letters so strangely misdirected to me at 
Stqpton in Durham, but many other ofWny frieiyl’s precious 
communications, which, on other occasions, unfortunately 
miscarried. We sec, however, from this single letter, the small 
remnant t^at was saved, how true he had been to his nature— 
an araent, sedulous, enthusiastic student. We perceive also 
that, with the like truth, he was in as great a hurry to quit Edin¬ 
burgh as he had ever been to reach it. He was desirous*to 
quit it by himself j to swim to the shore alone, to get speedily 
out of that ocean of delights into which he had inconsiderately 
plunged. This lie was not permitted to do. * 

Not very long after the receipt of his letter, but how long 
•I do not remember, he came back to London—not a solitary, * 
as he had proposed, and free,* but jn custody. He entered, 
most unexpectedly, one of our evening circles, together with 
#omc of his associates, and with an abruptness on the part of 
the latter that was not altogether relished. Upon the like 
principles *of philosophical frugality th» return to London had 
also*been performed by post. On their way to or fjom Scot¬ 
land, I think, the party Ualtl made some*'deviation into the 
Lake tlistrict. I never fifcard the details of his second north¬ 
ern progress. Bysshe*never spoke to me oi^ the subject ; 
he seemed to have no‘pleasure in the retrospect. Ho looked 
forward $ith fervid eagerness, and seldom did he review the 
pasUwith satisfaction. I must except his sojourn at Oxford ; 

• to this he always recurred with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret: there only did I evpr see him completely at home. 
Time wfears on, passing by with an equal foot, whether we sit 
still in an easy-chair in our study, conning over the Greek Clas¬ 
sics in a mazy round, thrumming and thumbing Scapula, and 
‘ travelling only to the end, wind and weather permitting, of 
the broad gravel-walk in the vicarage gardefe i or whether. 
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flying off at a tangent, we dash away on the instant to the 
farthest corners and most hidden nooks of Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in order that we may rush wildly back again, 
posting up to London ii? utter destitution and with four horses. 

The year ilfi4 had come upon us. In that year—and at Jhe 
beginning of the year, I thin*—Shelley ^published a work en¬ 
titled, A Refutation of Deism : in a Dialogue. It is hand¬ 
somely, expensively, and very incorrectly prirfled, in octavo. 
It was published in a legal sense, unquestionably f whether 
it was also published in a publisher’s sense, and offered for sale, 
I know not?, but I rather thinlP, that it was t the preface in¬ 
forms us ttiat it wa^ intended it should be. I never heard that 
anybody bought a <T>py ; the only copy I ever saw is that which 
my friend kindly sent to me: it is inscribed by his^twn hand on 
the title-page : * To his friqpd, T. Jefferson Hogg, from P. B, 
S.' I never heard it mentioned any farther tlupi ttys, that 
two or three of the author’s friends told me, that it had been 
sent as a present. It is a sjiort dialogue, comprised in 101 
pages of large print. ^Kusebes anil Tlieosophus discourse 
together, and dispute with each other, much its the author 
himself loved to dispute* when he could lind an opjKment ; 
whenever Eusebcs could find a Tlieosophus and get up an 
antagonistic dialogue. It is written in his jKiwerful, energetic, 
contentious style, but i? contains nothing new or important, 
and was composed and printed also, in a burry. He aever 
spoke of it to me, or in my presence. It attracted no atten¬ 
tion ; and doubtless Shelley himself s<*>n discovered that 
it did not merit it. The subject of vegetable diet is brought 
in, dragged in, and hi a crude, undigested form.* The whblc 
matter gs disposed of briefly, triumphantly, and dogmatically, 
in a single paragraph, in these hwrjls : \ 

‘ It is the necessary consequence of the organization of man 
that his ston»ach should digest his fo£d. It inevitably results 
also from his gluttonous and unnatihai ap|>ctite for the flesh 
of animals, ttyat his frgme be diseased, ancj his vigour impaired. 
But in neither of these cases is adaptation of mdhns toamd to 
be perceived. Unnatural diet, and the habits consequent upon 
its use, are the means, and ^very complication of frightful 
disease is the end. But to assert that these means wefts adapted 
to this end by the Creator of the world, or that human caprice 
can avail to traverse the precautions of omnipotence, is absur^j. 
These are the consequences of the properties of organized 
matter, and ft is a strange perversion of the understanding, to 
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argue that a certain sheep was created°to be devouued by a 
certain individual of the human species, when the conforma¬ 
tion, of the latter, as is manifest to the most superficisft student 
of comparative anatomy, classes him‘with those animals who 
feed on fruit and vegetables 

A long quotation iu given in fe note from Plutarch’s treat¬ 
ise on eating flesh- It is in the original Greek, without any 
( translation either in English or in Latin ; a convincing proof 
that the* dialogue was not addressed to unlearned readers. 
Plutarch shows very clearly that the internal structure of a 
human being is,jiot suited to (digest raw flesh, nor is the out¬ 
ward form of man so constructed that he can conveniently 
seizg upon, and worry, and devour a stag, Sr a bullock, or even 
a kid, or a lamb, after the manner of a lion, a bear, or a wolf. 
This is perfectly true, but this is not the question. It would 
take a fioot} many Plutarchs and Porphyrys to prove, even 
with the»powerful aid of Joe Ritson and Dr. Lambe, that man 
may not add a little cooked meat to his vegetables. A squire 
first catches his hare by his greyhound ; secondly, he dresses ot 
by his cook ; and, thirdly, he eats it with a mealy potato and 
a slice of bread, by the assistance c\ a friend ; and, fourthly 
and lastly, he digests it at his ease, in the same good company, 
pouring a glass or two of good old port wine upon it. 

• TMiis cqmfortablc mode of living, say the philosophers, being 
universally adopted by the, gentry .and clergy throughout 
merry England, is the fruitful parent of physical and moral 
suffering. It us the cause that a flea-bitten Scotchman has 
the itch; that a dog has the mange*; and that an Irish 
hOdmarr) having taken «>too much wliiskey overnight, at 
wakiag his mother, and falling from a ladder, pitching upon 
Instead, and fracturing his.Skull, dies upon the spot. You 
cannot %ut down a fir tree' with your teeth, and saw it into 
lengths with your nails.> t Therefore, says Plutarph, in spite of 
your axes and saws, you shall have no planks, no inch deals ! 

Whethei* the impiortal Goethe coukl have produced the 
poems' of thtf Divine Shelley, I will not presume to decide, or 
•ven to inquire ; but I will assert confidently that Shelley 
could not have written Goethp’s novels. Whilst hfe was still 
a boy —tt boy «of magnificent promise—he threw off hastily 
two extravagant romances, and published them as hastily.. 
He never brought forth another novel, but he was often nib- 
&ling et one : he<iad commonly some tale on the anvil. He used 
to transmit choice passages to me, an ili-naturerPAristarchus, a 



very ZoBus ; for he said that I discouraged him. I am in part, 
not wholly, guilty. I encouraged and exhorted him to pro¬ 
ceed, but to proceed, for the most part, in a more sober, sub¬ 
dued tone ; to give a lfttl% repose and respite to the nerves, 
spirits, and feelings of the harassed reader. A raging sea, an 
eruption, an earthquake, a wigrlwind, must not last for ever ; 
not even for' a long time. He was fascinated by The Sorrows 
of Werter, jurho has not been ? and he was of Opinion that a < 
continuation, or rather an enlargement and amplifltation of 
the narrative, was demanded. # Albert certainly ought to 
have made a splash ; on the contrary, he exhibited a culpable 
indifference, in taking things coolly, like an honest German as 
he was. Ijis wife v*as dear to him, no doubt, and with abund¬ 
ant reason ; but so also were his sausage with pabbage, his 
Rhenish wine, his Bavarian beer, and especially his pij>c. If 
therefore, by an undue sensi&ility to the young lades’ ^agarics, 
he had brought on an indigestion, or broken in upon the hours 
sacred to his tranquil enjoyments, he would have disturbed 
that balance and equipoise of soul which constitute the per¬ 
fection of reason. 

I appended my impertinent remarks, anti sent the papers 
back, ad he desired. They were destroyed, or lost. However, 

I found one morsel, it appears, to relate to the amplification 
of Werter ; and the wormy Albert is supposed to be^loingotht 
right sort of thing, in thp right way. I had omitted to roturn 
it. Would that I had been as negligent on other occasions ! 
It is in Shelley’s hand-writing : it has ncycr heen published, 
and the subject is familiar and popular. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
FRAGMENT OF A ffoVKI. 

You deceive yourself terribly, my friend ; it is another source 
of proof to me that you should have written to Charlotte, as 
yon have? 

It convinces me at the same time of you is real %incerity, 
great, self-deceptive, continued vehemence of passion, which 
borrows respect, deference from distance. It convinces mp 
more forcibly than ever how unfit it is thatsyon shouU live 
near ns ; it edbvinces me that I, by permitting it, should act 
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a subservient part in the promotion of ‘yours and Charlotte's 
misery. I am more and more convinced, that from a connec¬ 
tion such as this, even intellectual, nothing but misery can 
arise: your passions impose upon your reason, if this is not 
evident to your apprehension. I either actually do, or merely 
affect to put self out ol the question ; this we will not discuss ; 
if similar effects,follow, the consideration of causes must be 
useless labour) You say you fear that you have lost my good 
opinion." ‘Good opinion’ is very comprehensive, certainly. 

I no longer estimate your powers of resisting passion so highly as 
once I did. Certainly, I noeldnger consider your reason as 
superior to the sophistry of feeling, as once it was.* How can 
I ? Jo what have you yielded ? How teiriblc, hoy complete 
has been thp perversion of that reason I once almost fancied 
omnipotent, I admit the distinction which you make between 
mistak^ and crime. I heartily acquit you of the latter. Yet 
how great has been your mistake ; even now does it continue. 
You never could think it virtue to act as you desired. You 
might, indeed, have been so far imposed upon by feeling as to 
imagine that virtue did not forbid it. I said I thought you 
were insincere—true. I do not wonder that you shudder at 
the accusation. It appears to me perfectly natural that you 
should at the same time be disguising, veiling, palliating ; you 
should tjiink yourself the pattern of disinterestedness, which a 
once you were, which once I hope again to behold you. I said 
you were insincere. I said so because I thought so. I still 
think so ; butvyou arc imposed upon by feeling the contamin¬ 
ation of falsehood is far, far from you. One expression in 
your long .letter, your last letter, convinces me that you are 
still enthralled by feeling. It is merely an instance. ‘ I 
mu*t, I will convince you, etc. I must,—or, the alternative 
is tcrriWc but decided. You shall believe, etc., or, when too 
late, you shall feel ’. This gives me pain. This proves to 
me that, so far from being now under the guidance of reason, 
you wish tt> enforce my belief in you by an act, which itself 
is inadequate to the excitement of any belief, but that of 
your selfishness, or to revenge my want of it by this very act, 
which you know would embitter my existence, filse what 
means ‘ yon shall feel when too tale ? ’ 

This, my friend, is not convincing. It might be enough 
(supposing I thought you remained in the state of mind which 
dictated that) t* make me say, I believe in you, but not to make 
me believe in you. What will then make m* again believe 
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yon to he what you vfere ? Simply to resume that character 
which once gained the credence, the loss of which you com¬ 
plain of. • Think, reason, methodise. Your present incapacity 
for all these ; my conviction,that your exposure to Charlotte's 
attractions would* augment that incapacity, are the limits 
of the change of my opinion Regarding you. It appears to 
me that I* am acting as your friend—^quj disinterested 
friend—by objecting to your living near u» at present. 
Certainly, I am depriving myself of the very great ^pleasure 
of your society: this, however is necessary; to this I 
submit. _ 

You hintvin your letter to Charlotte your obligation to me 
for introducing you*to her. Certainly, if I deserve any dis¬ 
service at your hands, it is for unwittingly exposing you to the 
temptation and consequent misery of this very intercourse. 
Here, again, I see that feeling peeping out which would ^estroy 
our hopes again. Think not that I am otherwise than your 
friend ; a friend to you, now more fervent, more devoted than 
ever, for misery endears to us those whom we love. You are, 
you shall be my bosom friend. You have been so but in one 
instance, and there you have deceived yourself. Still, let 
us continue what we have ever been. I will remain unchanged, 
so shall you hereafter. Ixt us forget this affair ; let us erase 
°from the memory that 6vcr it had l>eing. Consider wlwit * 
havoc one year, the last year ofcour lives, has made in memory. 
How can you say, then, that good will not come ; that we shall 
not again be what we were ! Good and evil are in an ever-, 
varying routine of charge. If I am wretched this month, the 
arising of another may see me happy. 

You w^ll say, perhaps, that it is well for me to reason; I 
am cold, phlegmatic, unfeeling, that I compromise for thqsc 
sins which I love, by railing against'thosc, which arc matters 
of indifference. In the first part of this charge there may be 
some truth, I nave more thifn once fefe the force of this. Is 
constitutional temperament the criterion of morality ? Be¬ 
lieve me, that'this more than excuses to me the present irra¬ 
tionality, incongruity, and inconsistency of your words and 
actions; Pcannot avoid, however, seeing, that they arc in¬ 
congruous, nor seeing it, avoid Earnestly desiring, that they 
may be otherwise. 

Prove to me satisfactorily, that virtue exists not, that it is 
a fabric as baseless as a schoolboy’s vision—t heart akc life, I,will' 
no more with iH I would not consent to live, to breathe, to 
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vegetate, if this vegetation simply weftt on to imbibe, for no 
other end, than its own proper nutriment the juices, which 
surrounded it. Does the vegetable reason on the gdbd it does 
to the air, when it absorbs azote- ? Moes the panther destroy 
t^e antelope for the public good ? does the Bon'love the lioness 
for his sake or her own ? Pro^e, that man too is necessarily 
this ; my last act may be an act of this very selfishness, but 
it would be an act precluding the possibility of more of it, 
and I Would leave the world to such, as could bear to inhabit 
its surface. Prove this, anfl I will say you have acted wisely. 
The argument, concerning morality mentioned*in your last 
letter was intended for this. But though I think you insincere 
(tlynigh without being conscious of it), I ifo not thjnk that this 
is your opinion now ; yet, stay, what did I remark in your letter 
to Charlotte ? It proves, at the same time, the sincerity, un¬ 
disguisedness of your passion. Yet the insincerity, which 
I have remarked as secretly betraying you. 

Your talk of female excellence, female perfection. Man is 
in your declamation a being infinitely inferior, whose proudest 
efforts at virtue are but mockeries' of his impotence. Char¬ 
lotte is the personification of alPthis contrast to man, the 
impassionateness of the most ardent passion, that evfcr burned 
in human breast could never have dictated a compliment (I 
• will noUsay, a piece of flattery) more excessive. She perceived® 
it (for she has shown me your letter), and remarked with much 
indignation on the repetition of that continued flattery, which 
•you had marie your theme ever since she knew you. I wish 
you would investigate the sources of this passion, my dear 
friend*-, you would fin* it derived it* principal source from 
sensation. < 

,*Lct your ‘ too, too grent susceptibility of beauty ’, your 
very Awn sincere expression in your letter to Charlotte suffice 
to convince you of the true state of your, feelings. This 
caused your error primarily : nor can I wonder. I do not 
condemn 1 ; I pity ; nor do 1 pity with contempt, but with 
sympathy,'real sympathy. I hope I have shown you that I 
do not regard you as a smooth-tongued traitor ; could I choose 
such for a friend ; could I still love him with afiection una¬ 
bated, perhaps increased ? ' Reason, plain reason, would tell 
yon this could not be. How far gone must you have been 
in sophistry, self-deception, to think sensation in this, in any 
instance laudublc. 

I am not happy. I tell you so. My last k*tcr was written 
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in the acwteness of feeling ; but do you wish that I should be 
happy ? Reassure yourself, and then be assured, that not 
a wish of*my heart will remain ungratified, as respects you. 
I have but one other wish beside ; to that, at present, I will 
not allude more? Charlotte will write to you to-morrow. May 
I require, that, as one proof ofrself-conqxltest, you will throw 
the letter info the fire, suppressing all thoug)rta»of adoration, 
which I strongly suspect to arise from mere seflsation, sen¬ 
timent. But the letter will arrive first : it will he pressed 
to the lips, folded to the heart, imagination will dwell upon the 
hand, that wtote it ; how easy flic transition «to the wildest 
reveries of ifhgratificc^desirc ! 

Olfl how .the soplhstry of the passions lias changed yo*i ! 
The sport of a woman’s whim, the plaything of lies inconsist¬ 
encies, the bauble with wliicji she is angry, the footstool of 
her exaltation ! Assert yourself, bo what you wofo.**^l .ove, 
adore ; it will exalt your nature, bid you, a man, be * God ! 
Combine it, if you will, with sensation, jierhaps they are in¬ 
separable ; be it so. But, do not love one, who’cannot return 
it, who if she could, ought to stifle her desire to do so. Love 
is not a whirlwind, that it Is unvanquishable ! 


This epistle from Albert' to Wert or is forcibly written, with • 
great power and energy ; put it*wants the warmth, the tender¬ 
ness, of Goethe and Rousseau. The tone is rather that of the 
novels of William Godwin, or llolcroft; .it i.^ cold, bald,, 
didactic, declamatory, frigid, rigid. 

It is a real pleasure,.a tranquil, coatemplative, )qng-«Irawiv 
pleasure, .to write a novel : a great luxury ! I S|x-ak front 
experience, for I oilce indulged in.it myself; and, during*.a 
long vacation, which I passed in 1-ortflon, I comjtosed a hovel. 

I walked every .morning from the extreme' west to the Temple, 
a distance of some five miles ? I was always sealed at my desk 
by nine o'clock, and I continued writing until the clrfck struck 
four, when I walked home to dinner. This I did «every (Jay, 
except Sunday, for three or four months. It was-in three 
volumes, t wrote it off freely, with scarcely a single erasure 
or alteration. The neat and nalty Quaker, Thomas* Paine, 
could hardly have produced fairer copy; but our valued 
friend would have written in a very different strain ; no 
fictions, but only what he esteemed truths, .home trq^hs. 
Moreover, I wrote the whole of it with the same pen, just 
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nibbing it from time to time, but not cBten, and it was only a 
stump when I began to write with it. Cardinal Chigi wrote 
fo* three years with the same pen j the Earl of Cifesterfield, 
who relates the anecdote, says it* waft a proof of a little mind 
ig his Eminence to notice such a trifle. We* may congratu¬ 
late ourselves, therefore, that tttle minds are still to be found 
amongst us. 

The novel*was never published. Several years after I had 
written'flt, I was asked to contribute to the Monthly Chronicle. - 
I sent some articles composed expressly for that periodical, 
and afterwards^ not having leisure to write more such, I gave 
portions of my unpublished novel. Thejgreater pert—almost 
th% whole, I believe, of the first volum#—was pointed thus; 
and if the Monthly Chronicle had not been discontinued, most 
probably the whole work woujd have appeared. It com¬ 
mence! wiith No. 30, and terminates with No. 40, for then the 
Chronide ceased, under the title Some Recollections of Child¬ 
hood ; a title not by any means applicable to the novel, but 
which was continued from some previous contributions, *of 
which it was sufficiently descriptive. It attracted no notice 
or attention, I think ; it was eitlfcr too good, or not good 
enough for the public taste ; the Monthly Chronitle itself, 
indeed, did not prosper ; not being trashy enough for the 
“readers magazines. 

However this may be, it is a'great,gratification to an author 
to write a work of fiction, and I wish that Shelley had enjoyed 
it also, as wall as myself, and more than once. It is sweet for 
a sensitive mind to take refuge in imaginary scenes'; and by 
Writing* much he would*have learned»at last to write with 
moderation anti calmness, as a horse too fresh at, starting 
bt^omes, in the end, temperate through his own violence. I 
have i/bmetimes thought 6f writing another tale, but I have 
always been distracted and diverted from this n^y diversion by 
other occupations and " engagements, more lucrative, but less 
attractive! , t 

To turn from the dominions of imagination to sober, sad 
'•realities, and to look back for a moment. Shelley had pub¬ 
lished anonymously, and without a date, in the predicting year, 
I think? in a«small neatly printed pamphlet of twenty-three 
pages, his celebrated Letter to Lord Ellenborough, occasioned 
by the sentence which he passed on Mr. D. I. Eaton, as pub¬ 
lisher of the third part of Rune's Age of Reason. It is written 
with force, fervour, and energy, and unflincMng boldness— 
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ipossibly, we should ad 3 , with a burning zeal on behalf of the 

tfreedom of speech, of the pen and the press ; and the author 
resolutely and eloquently enforces the motto of his title-pages— 
that religious opinions afe of too high a nature for human 
interference. Deformm offensa Diis curae—on the extreme priiv 
ciples of absolute, universal, unlilhited toleration. It would be 
impossible to satisfy a liberal curiosity by extt-aets, it is only 
by a perusal of the work itself, that its nature* scope, and 
purpose can be fully understood ; and it ought to be rcRd with 
a due consideration of the circumstances under which it was 
composed, in'times before it waS generally retognized, that 
persecution ffor the expression of opinions on matters of reli¬ 
gion,* in whatever nranner expressed, invariably defeats its 
object. Now let us return to our flock. « 

The good Harriet had fully, recovered from the fatigues of 
her first effort of maternity, and, in fact, she had taken it 
easily. She was now in full force, vigour, and effect ; foseato 
as ever, at times, perhaps, rather too rosy. She had entirely 
relinquished her favourite, practice of reading aloud, which 
had been formerly a passion. I do not remember hearing 
her read even once after the birth of her child ; the accus¬ 
tomed exercise of the chest had become fatiguing, or she was 
weary of it. Neither did, she read much to herself; her 
studies, which had been so constant and exemplary, hall 
dwindled away to nothing* amPBysshe had ce.-Med to express 
any interest in them, and to urge her, as of old, to devote her¬ 
self to the cultivation of her mind. When local!#] ujxm her, * 
she proposed a walk, if J the weather was fine, instead of the 
vigorous and continuous readings of preceding yea/s. ’ 

The walk commonly conducted us to some fashionable 
bonnet-shop; the reading, it is nb<i fo be denied, was some¬ 
times tiresome, the contemplation oi bonnets was always so. 
However, there js a variety, a, considerable variety and diver¬ 
sity in the configuration of bonnets. When we descended 
into tMb region pf caps, their sameness and insipidity I found 
intolerable. They appeared to me all alike, equally dcvbid 
of interest; I could not bring myself to care wheth'er there 
were two or three more sprigs in the crown, or a little more or 
less lace on the edge. Besides, a cap was never -quite"right; 
it must be altered on the spot, taken in, or let out; that could 
be done in a minute; the minute was a long one. And, 
uniformly, too much or too little had been efifected by the 
change ; it was to be altered again in another and a longer 
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minute. I rebelled against this, so I wls left 6utside<£he shop, 
like a wicked rebel, for one moment. 

To loiter in the street on a cold day, for the indefinite and 
interminable period of one moment,* was a punishment too 
severe even for rebellion and high treason, lor treason against 
a high-crowned cap:' So the talking, as well as the reading, 
came to an one!. 

When I called on Bysshe, Harriet was often absent; she 
had god'e out with Eliza,—gone to her father’s. Bysshe him¬ 
self was sometimes in London, and sometimes at Bracknell, 
where he spent,a good deal of<his time in visiting certain friends, 
with whom, at that period, he was in very close alliance, and 
upon terms of the greatest intimacy, andMjy which connection 
his subsequent conduct, I think, was much influenced. 

In the spring of the year 1814, I changed the scene of my 
professional avocations and legal education from the Temple 
to Gray’s Inn ; to a sufficiently uninviting locality command¬ 
ing a full view of Gray’s Inn Lane. I had already passed one 
year with a conveyancer at York, and two years in the Temple 
at the chambers of a special pleader under the bar. I was 
now about to employ a fourth year With a barrister of consider¬ 
able standing ami eminence, who had much plcading’busincss, 
but of a laborious, rather than of a lucrative description. It 
-wtls said of him with a certain forensic facetiousness, that he* 
had all the bones to pick. Cases of difficulty and intricacy 
were placed almost exclusively in his hands. 

• My position, therefore, with him was esteemed an enviable 
one, as being highly instructive, and°so no doubt it was, so 
tar as' masters of that fund can afford any instruction. He 
hail! moreover, the distinguished honour and happipess to be 
wtfat is familiarly called ttfe Devil of the Attorney-General, 
and cbnsequcntly we hail an abundant, never-failing supply 
of tiresome indictments, interminable criminal informations, 
and other wearisome trown-busmess. 

He hail four pupils. Of these the first was a younger son 
of adngh judicial functionary : he fully confiding in his father’s 
1 opportunities and inclination to job him at the commencement 
of professional life into lucrative offices, that wire properly 
designed to aSford consolation to persons of merit at the other¬ 
wise unrequited conclusion of it; relying entirely upon the 
wonted sordid and shameless rapacity, the necessary result of 
ovo'-paymentp never once saw the interior of his instructor’s * 
dingy chambers, and indeed they were not inViting. 
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# The second pupil came once to chambers, to get out of the 
Pnray of his father, who had come up from Bath with the avowed 
^purpose o? ear-wigging his son for some indiscretion ; and the 
young gentleman judged,* that wherever else his father might 
seek him, he w&ula never look for him at chambers : and Ijp 
judged rightly. 

The third attended pretty regularly, but ho never chose to 
draw anything ; he employed himself diligently ifi copying all 
the precedents of indictments that he could lay hiS hands 
upon, and they were many ; of tl rse he made a .considerable 
collection. He was a baronet, %nd a man of good landed 
estate: wlAt advantage he expected to derive from his MS. 
indidtmcnts,> I could never learn, or even conjecture. • 

Consequently, whatever drawing was to be done Sell entirely 
upon the fourth pupil, and .the amount was by no means 
trifling. My mornings were fully occupied in covurin® quire 
after quire of draught-paper with endless repetitions and 
fatiguing tautology. The whijle duty was laid upon the 
willing horse, and lie was yrorked hard, but not to death. 

My ancient and laudable master, who wore the aspect of an 
immemorial usage incarnate in the flesh, or rather vested in 
skin and bones, shaken together incessantly by a choking, 

^husky cough, which was qlder and more inveterate than the 
period of legal memory, was detained all day in the c.eurts fit ‘ 
Westminster. He had mure Uf attend to thoriMhan he coaid 
possibly have coughed through, slowly after his wont, during 
t the full end and term of two thousand years, if»it had been • 
devoted solely to clearing off arrears, without a single new 
entry. It was only in the evening tifcit lie could df> dhty at* 
chambers* accordingly, we were employed together in giting 
over what I had committed to jVtngr during the morning, 
whilst he was shaking the arsenal, fultnining over Westnflnster 
Hall, and struggling to chokeJiimsclf, without lx-ing absolutely 
suffocated, by' his chronic spasmodic bursts of eloquence. 

I was- kept, ^therefore: almost every evening at chambers, 
often until a late hour, in settling our jxindermis, Uolumirtous 
masses of nonsensical jargon. The occupation was flic more 
tedious, because my husky old '^rcbonian was dark through 
excess of brightness ; his mastery of law was so complete, that 
his certain science had become doubt, and he knew so much, 
that he knew nothing, like those who most truly know. In 
the midst of our elaborate settling, some doubt Vould present 
itself. He state#! it modestly, and began on the instant to 
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take down his books, one after anothef; to find authorities, 
to lay the open volumes upon the tables and chairs, and often 
upon the floor around us. When he had collected matter 
enough for a month’s hard reading, tie lookgd at the accumu¬ 
lated references in despair. ° 0 

' Well! Well! ■Time presses ; I am afraid we must pro¬ 
ceed. We must leave it as it is ; they will lose ihe term else. 
We will clear up the doubt another time’. 

We went on pretty smoothly for a while, the chronic cough 
permitting ; but presently, another doubt arose. 

‘ Stay, stay^ stop a jnome'ht! ’ 

Another set of books was taken down, opened and laid in a 
second, and not less formidable tier upon the former, until he 
had satisficed himself that the second Gordian knot was as 
insoluble as the first; and the solution of this was postponed 
likewise. 

‘ Let us go on ; the defendants are in a hurry, they want 
their plea ; we must try it for once as it is. We will clear up 
the matter another time’. c 

When the nightly sittings terminated, we were literally 
hemmed in on all sides with books, lying one upon another, and 
to be put back into their shelves unread by the old clerk next 
morning, in order to clear a passage to the next evening’s seat 
• oi doubt. 

P most egregious of black-letter judges, you have been sit¬ 
ting for some years now by the side of Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
„and Aiacus, .have, you made an appointment yet ? Have you 
at last fixed that other time. Old Boy, when all the matters 
whichfwc.Jeft undecided'arc to be cleared up ; when all those 
points of pleading, questions, and doubts, arc to be decided 
apd set at rest ? 

SuCu were the Diversions, not of Purley, or of Long Acre, 
but of Holbom Codrt, Gray’s Inn ! They interfered sadly 
with my attendance in our select circles and elegant society ; 
however, 1- it was very instructive. ' 

My irksome duties were all the more irksome, inasmuch as 
« no printed book of precedents, no printed forms, were ad¬ 
mitted within the dingy walls of the dark chambers; all was 
in marfuscrip*. The most perplexed and complicated trans¬ 
actions, upon due examination, often resolved themselves into 
the common forms of pleading, and these were to be painfully 
written out, as well as the most special matters. It was doubt¬ 
less the true course to keep the lovely, beneficent science of 
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special pleading in it# pristine and perfect purity, but it was 
‘not the way to make money. 

1 My frequent breach of engagements of pleasure, and jay 
inevitable absence from®our % favourite and accustomed places 
of resort, gave great umbrage to Bysshe, who blamed my 
devotion to pursuits abhorrent to the Muses and Graces. * 

He inveighed in no measured terms againstyny self-sacrifice, 
my base preference of a dim peep through *a blackened, an- 
cleaned window at Gray’s Inn Lane, to the full vie*/ of the 
gloriesof nature and art, which we flight haveenjoyed together. 

‘ I am fully •convinced, as far* a# human experience extends, 
and it extends a great way in every direction, both in time and 
in apace, tljat lawyers, not priests, are true enemies of know¬ 
ledge. Learned, meaning thereby most ignorant, is the 
designation, which they have adopted, and freely Bestow upon 
each other: a learned friend, a learned brother, a learned 
judge, the learned gentleman. To be learned in thc’la^fj meant; 
to be unlearned and deeply ignorant of everything besides ; 
learned only in the law ; learned precisely as a mule, or a 
bullock, is learned ; stubborn, stupid, and intractable ’. The 
poor fellow seemed to ptove by his bitterness, that he had 
already,*in the slang of certain metaphysicians, a pure, antici¬ 
pated, precognition of the favours and benefits, which lie was 
destined ere long to reccfve at the hands of lawyers. But ° f> 
this hereafter. Morcovcy, I have been told tjiat Shelley ^had 
met with some unfavourable specimens in his own neighbour¬ 
hood, hence he conceived so early in life an intei^e and abiding 
dislike of lawyers. • 

If I saw less of my incomparable Sricnd during njy bondage 
in Holljpm Court, if we met less frequently than both,pf us 
eagerly desired, otir pleasure wag all the more vivid, when, 
triumphing over untoward circumstances and overcoming 
difficulties, wj were able occasionally ,1*» come together. 

It became necessary to perform soifie surgical operation on 
Ianthe, the excision of a tumour, I believe. I hO operation 
was successfully performed the able surgeon who operated, 
told me he expected that the young mother would leave th<j 
room ; h# hinted, and finally suggested that she ought to 
go away, saying plainly, that if would be too j rainful for her 
to witness it. But, no; she thought proper to remain, and 
the business proceeded. She stood by her infant, narrowly 
observing all that was done, and to the astepishment of thd 
operator, andSDf all who were present, never betrayed, from 
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first to last, any—the smallest signs of amotion, in vie wnoie 
course of his experience, he declared he never met with such, 
another female ; she could have no feeling whatever.® And^he** 
farther remarked, that a person yho^was able to discourse so 
calmly, so apathetically of suicide, could ®no* possibly feel, 
uflder any circumstances, eithe^ for herself or for others. 

Whether his cpnclusions were correct, I will not? presume to 
affirm, or to *leny ; I simply state the observations which he 
made tq, me, and which had been elicited by this singular 
manifestation of fortitude, of passive fortitude, or of Spartan 
insensibility. * 

In the spring of the year 1814, Shelley spent much of 
•his time, as has been already related, atsb Bracknell; coining 
occasionally to London, and going continually backwards 
and forwards. 

The following elegant epistle, conceived and penned some¬ 
what iif jthc French taste, will throw light upon his proceedings 
1 there, and show the nature of his existence, amidst the fumes 
of a slightly sickly sentimentality: 

Brasknell, March 11, 1814. 

Your most agreeable and welcome letter is a bribe, which 
will hardly let me tell you how much I was startled at the 
jpssjrtion to which I owe it. I cannot, now I am sober, confirm 
what you say I maintained the, other night, ' that, to follow 
our inclinations on all occasions is the first and great command¬ 
ment Look round, and you will see that I could not mean 
tliis ; at least 6 , as a general rule. And here is a new proof, 
wjiich I 0 wanted not, that f from the warnjth of argument never 
springs, or can spring, anything but misstatement ijnd mis¬ 
conception. If 1 should grjyiA anything like what you say, I 
muSt l<£ul it with such lifuitations, exceptions, and explana¬ 
tions, as will amount to lawyer’s interpretation^ and that you 
will not thank me fori Perhaps the following precept of 
Champfort, taken in its best sense, wiU satisfy you, and cer¬ 
tainly comes jnuch ricarcr to my meaning: * Joui% et fais jouir 
sans mire <je mat a personne : voilA toutc la morale This I 
fiavc always maintained against a dear and ingenious sophist, 
who labours hard to persuade fis, that in concerns of the heart, 

' s’abstenir e’est jouir ’ ; and that it is wisdom to shut it against 
every feeling that can possibly bring with it any pain ; as if 
everything wort^i having must not be purchased at this price, 
which r (to use the words of an arch friend of mim) ' God in his 
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infinite Bnschief ’ has "been pleased to set-on every pleasure he 
grants to us, his poor suffering children, whom in his love he 
•c^astendth. 

When I have been delighted by the beauty and fragrance 
of the rose, I have sometimes doubted whether we could strip 
it of its thorns without injmjng its beawty ; and certain^ I 
have never doubted whether it would be wisc«tc^renounce such 
beauty and fragrance because of the thorns tJiat guard it. 
Alas ! yes ! Joys can and do pass away, and we mint lament 
over them for ever ; but that whjpli does not pass away is the 
susceptibility of pure joys ; wliisuh, with a lavjjd* hand, nature 
scatters everywhere around her favoured children, to whom 
shosgives, £o make Amends for all their sorrows, the jxiwy of" 
going out of themselves for pleasure. A loving soul bears 
about within itself a living spring of affections, which keeps it 
fresh in spite of blights from evil, things and evjl men, anil 
suffers no good feeling to wither and to die. ® 

I will not have you despise homespun pleasures. Shelley is 
making a trial of them with us£ and likes them so well, that he 
is resolved to leave off rambling, anil to begin a course of them 
himself. Seriously, I thiifk his mind and body want rest. Mis 
journey* after what he has never found, have racked his purse 
and his tranquillity. He is resolved to take a little care of the 
former in pity to the lattir, which I applaud, and sli^JI secant) 
with all my might, lie li*is deeply interested i*,. in the ct^irsc 
of your intimacy he must have made you feel what we now feel 
for liiin. He is seeking a house close to q,s ; lyiil, if he suiv 
ceeds, we shall have an additional motive to induce you to 
come among us in the summer. « , , 

If olil^Salomon hail not his bewitching musical talent, his 
lively feeling, to \f'hich, by the Uy e, he owes it, would seize 
upon our affections, and hold them*fast. Certain strains sung 
by my sistei jnake me so melancholy 1 cannot bear them ; 
and, if anything could make flic a convert to his iron philosophy, 
it would be tohearher sing, and to think that she has hover been 
happy. I hear at this distance the heart-rending complaint 
of Ariadne, and feel that the world is a desert. With such a, 
feeling as #his Mademoiselle dc 1'Kspinasse is closely connected. 
Her sufferings, often so forcibly and naturally expressed, inter¬ 
est me deeply. Read the long letter to the contemptible 
object of her unhappy passion, soon after his marriage, contain¬ 
ing her character of him, and pity the woman, whose ujider-^ 
standing so pfetnly saw his unworthiness, and yet was so 
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impotent in the struggle with her passiorf This speedy answer 
to your letter says plainly, that whenever you feel inclined to 
favpur me with a letter, it will be right for you ‘to follow- 
your inclination, which must be productive of great pleasure 
to me. My sister never writes ; scold her for me, if you can. 
A? all times lean ill ibear her silence, and less well now than 
ever, when I „suspect it proceeds from low spirits. Thirty 
miles cannot eeparate me from my friends. That is not the 
worst evil of absence, for those we love we bear about in our 
hearts ; but, the groundless apprehensions which spring up 
to alarm us, when we might t$ tranquil, are very hard to bear. 
Next month wc shall come to town to pass some wseks, when 
.*1 hppe we shall sec you often. Shelley vHll write to youothe 
first day he^s in the humour for writing ; in the meantime he 
unites with every member of this family in kind regards, to 
which I can only add the assurance of my cordial and friendly 
attachment. Harriet B. 

Excuse a thousand blunders and much confusion of expres¬ 
sion, for I write, talking occasionally to Shelley of twenty 
different subjects. 

To T. J. H. 


Bracknell, March 16, 1814. 

My dear Friend, 

I promised to write to you, when I was in the humour 
Our intercourse hgs been too much interrupted for my con¬ 
solation. My spirits have not sufficed to induce the exertion 
of detenmiring to write io you. My value, my affection for 
you have sustained no diminution ; but I am a feebly, waver¬ 
ing* feverish being, who requires support and consolation, 
which his energies arc too* exhausted to return. 

I have been staying^ with Mrs. B. for the last month ; I have 
escaped, in the society of all that philosophy and friendship 
combine, 'from the dismaying solitude of myself. They 
have «revivc(A in my heart the expiring flame of life. I have 
felt myself translated to a paradise, which has nothing of 
mortality, but its transitoriness ; my heart sickftis at the 
view of "that .necessity, which will quickly divide me from 
the delightful tranquillity of this happy home—for it has 
become my home. The trees, the bridge, the minutest objects, 
havo.already a efface in my affections. 

My friend, you are happier than I. You hath the pleasures 
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as well,aa the pains’of sensibility. I have sunk into a pre¬ 
mature old age of exhaustion, which renders me dead to every¬ 
thing, But the unenviable capacity of indulging the vanity 
of hope, and a terrible susceptibility to objects of disgust and 
hatred. 

My temporal concerns ary slowly rectifying themselves ; 

I am astdhishcd at my own indifference Jhcir event. I 
live here like the insert that sports in a transient sunbeam,, 
which the next cloud shall obscure for ever. I am much 
changed from what I wees. I lqpk with regret to our happy 
evenings at Oxford, and with evondcr at th$ hopes whicli in 
the excess of my madness I there encouraged. Burns says, 
you know. 

Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the •flower—the bloom is tied ; 

Or like the snow-falls in the river, , 

A moment white—-then tost for ever. 

• Eliza is still with us—not Here !—but will be with me when 
the infinite malice of destiny forces me to depart. I ant now 
but little inclined to corftost this point. I certainly hate her 
with all my heart and soul. It is a sight which awakens an 
inexpressible sensation of disgust and horror, to see her caress 
my poor little Ianthe, i& whom I may hereafter find the con¬ 
solation of sympathy. .1 sometimes feel faint with the fiUiguc 
of checking the overflowings of my unbounded abhorrence for 
this miserable wretch. But she is no mofe tfcm a blind and 
loathsome worm, that cannot sec to sting. 

I have begun to learn Italian again. I am reading ‘dlcccaria 
dei dilj^ti e pene ’. His essay seems to contain some execllcnt 
remarks, though 1 do not think'Uiat it deserves the reputation 
it has gained. Cornelia assists the in this language# Did I 
not once tcy you, that I thought 4iBr cold and reserved ? 
She is the reverse of this,*as she is the reverse of everything 
bad. She inherits all the divinity of her mother. * 

What have you written ? I have been unable even to 
write a common letter. I have forced myself to read Bcccaria 
and Duiftont's Bcntham. I have sometimes forgotten that 
I am not an inmate of this delightful home—*hat st time will 
come which will cast me again into the boundless ocean of 
abhorred society. ^ 

I have written nothing, but one stanza, which has no.meau 
lug, and that4 have only written in thought s 
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Thy dewy looks sink in my breast; 

Thy gentle words stir poison there; 

Thou hast disturbed the only rest 
That was the portion of despair ! 

Subdued to Duty’s liar ? 1 corftrol, 

I could have borne my waywartf lot*: 

The chains that bindythis ruined soul 

Had cankered then—but crushed it note 

1 this is the "vision of a delirious and distempered dream, 
which passes away at the cold, clear light of morning. Its 
surpassing cxoellcnce and extjui^ite perfections have no more 
reality than the Colour of an autumnal sunset. Adieu ! 

Believe me truly and affectionately you^s, 

( P. B. Shelley" 

C 

I hear that you often see the N.’s. Present my kindest 
regards J,o Mrs. N. ; remember me also to her husband, who 
you knor/, has quarrelled with me, although I have not 
consented to quarrel with him. 

To T. J. H. 

In this most touching, melancholy letter only did Shelley 
ever mention to me the children of his first marriage ; and 
here he speaks of Ianthc merely incidentally, and rather to 
shov.' his dislike for another, than his love of her. I never 
heard any explaration of the cause of the intense aversion to 
which he gives utterance in such bitter terms. Every allow¬ 
ance and deduction being made for the fervour and fire of his 
poetic temperament, and for his sensitive, impressible, imagin¬ 
ative nature, his strong language will still-seem far too strong. 
His violent .antipathy was probably not less unreasonable 
thary. his former excess of t deference, and blind compliance 
and confessions towards a person, whose counsels and direction 
could never have bcen'prudcnt, safe, or judicious. 

Bysshe was completely fascinated with his paradise in 
Berkshire, of which an eye-witness will' presently attempt to 
give a sketch, lie always called the presiding divinity 
‘ Meimounc* ’. Why he gave her this name, I-could never 
learn. She did not resemble the heroine of the oriental talc 
in appearance, condvict, or opinions. A lady, who was an 
inmate of an eastern harem, would be little versed in French 
sentimentality ; certainly Meimounc never read Wieland’s 
Agalhcn in the P.-ench translation, or in the German original; 
and never held or taught, that love, to be true^genuine, and 
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no counterfeit, of which beware, must be purely a sentiment, 
neither more, nor less. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

... 

It was the Spring Circuit, the absence of my Common Law 
Mentor on the Northern Circuit gave me some sho/t respite 
of leisure ; the dark Chambe'rs y.'crc shut up ; but that my 
legal mind might not perish *o& inanition, lacking wholesome 
intellectual food, he kindly lent me, as a special favour, for 
mj* necessary sustenance, whilst he was away, a thick Jfolio 
volume of his MS. Precedents. I patiently tnyiscribed the 
most tempting of these in, the morning at my lodgings. I 
was finishing the task of the day and about to go forth to 
dinner, when transcription and dinner were suddenly put an 
end to by a strange anti unexpected apparition. A friend 
entered the room in a stjite of extreme agitation. 

' What is the matter ? ’ 

‘ You must proceed fb Bracknell instantly ’. 

‘ Buf why ? ' 

‘ You must go instantly ! ’ 

' Instantly, I have not dined ’. 

‘ It is of no consequence V 

It was of no consequence whatever to him certainly, and of 
but little to myself. * To-day, it is late ; _>vill if not be better 
to go to-morrow morning ? Will not that do as well ? * 

‘ No ! You must g* at once ; to-day, instantl»or you will 
not ge^ a conveyance % 

To set out so abruptly, on s» short a notice, was nyher 
inconvenient ; however, the distah’ce was trifling, theJjourney 
not formidable, nnd I should find .Bysshe there, and my 
friend's anxiety would not brook a'refusal, or even a brief 
delay. • * 

" ^' OH need not take anything with you ; you will find all 
you can want there ’. 

He seifed my arm and marched me off to some coach- 
office in the city. I gathered from my uneasy companion on 
our way, that his lady was at Bracknell, staying with the same 
family, as Shelley ; that she had lately gone thither, and had 
been taken very ill ; so ill that she would not say how,ill she 
was. She asdfcrted indeed, that she was not at all ill, which 
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was the more alarming. Her letters were most tmsatisfactory. 
‘ So yon must go and see how she is, and return and report to 
me the condition in which you find her The mission was 
a delicate and embarrassing one,, faromore unpleasant than 
th^sudden journey. ‘ I am no judge of the 1 illness of a lady, 
nor indeed of any one. I do ^pt understand such matters. 
She may be ill, and not like to tell me what is the nature of 
c her complaint >, if she tells me, I shall not half comprehend her. 
If it be auerious illness, she will be in bed, and then, of course, 
I shall not be allowed to see ^her! Send some medical man ! ’ 

I named two,,,or three. ‘ Any one of these will go ; will 
go as a friend, if you wish it.' *■ 

‘ I r have no confidence in any of them, ^out mucji in you ; 
none in anybody else. You must go ; I cannot go myself, 
I dare not leave my children.' 

He urjjpd his suit with such a passionate, pitiable earnestness 
and mournful vehemence, that it was impossible to refuse. 
* * You will get there in good time, it is only thirty miles ; 

they will give you dinner, you'need, be in no apprehension 
about that. Stay there a whole day, stay over to-morrow. 
They will be charmed to have you vHth them. See as much 
of my poor wife as you can ; be as much with her as pcfesible ; 
and then come back the next day, dine with me at six, and 
tell me what you think of things.’ 

For this slights service, which* he esteemed so important, 
his gratitude would be eternal, and would know no bounds. 
Svibmission was inevitable. I was placed on the top of a 
heavy coach, which went as far as E'nglefield Green, and 
would leuve. me there. lie was close to Bracknell ; anybody 
would*tell me the way ; I should be there in a moment. It 
was heavy coach indeed, atid a wondrous slow one ; we 
tarried ifi Piccadilly so long," that it seemed as if the prescribed 
period of absence was Wbc spent at the White Horse Cellar. 
But it was not so, however ; we stopt at every pothouse on 
the road, s6 - that it was quite dark, when we resj^hed at last 
our ultimate "destination. It had been a tedious journey, 
but we havo accomplished it at last. So now for Bracknell; 
it is close at hand s I shall be there in a moment ; sb now for 
. Bracknell*'and dinner ! 

I inquired the way. 

* Have you never been there before ? * 

* Never » 

* Then you will not be able to find the way ; jfcu must have 
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somebodyto go with you. The ostler would go, but he must 
have five shillings for his trouble 

* Five Shillings t It is close at hand \ 

' It is six long, miles ^ff ajpd more 

I thought the fellow augmented the distance in order to 
augment his pay. However j/t was a trifle ; the man shall 
have his mohey j and in truth I began to suspoct„that in reality 
Bracknell was not quite so close at hand as my anxious, 
uxorious friend in his eagerness to dispatch me had supposed, 
or asserted. 

' Are you ready, Sir ? It isl nather a long step, but I will 
lake you the shortest way ! Any how it is a long six miles ! 
Where is ypur luggage ? * 

‘ I have none ’. I could sec by the light of, the stable 
lantern, that the good man was disappointed. It would have 
been more respectable, more satisfactory to himself, more in 
accordance with strict professional etiquette, more oomfort- 
able, to have carried a huge trunk on liis shoulder all the 
way, than to walk empty-handed with a passenger, 
who had no luggage. Notwithstanding his disappoint¬ 
ment, we set out together ; it was a dark night, dark as pitch ; 

I never was out in a darker night ; the sky was overcast ; no 
traces of sun, or moon, not a star was to be seen. I could not 
discern any object ; I coidd not sec my guide. I fiillowid,” 
as well as I could, the sound of his footsteps,;to catch which 
I listened with painful attention ; and when from the nature 
of the ground they were inaudible, I spoke to him, that tho 
sound of his voice might lead me. I could only advance 
slowly therefore, and .timidly, for lodid not know w here <1 
might plpnge the next step. 1 he distance seemed infinite ; 
sixty times six miles and more. -iVe are on Ascot Heath she’ 
informed me more than once. I Have never seen that cele¬ 
brated spot. I have never set foot on ut*before, or since. It 
might have been ChristchurBh Meadows, Salisbury Plain, the 
racecourse at .York, Doncaster, or Epsom, or the ifteppes of 
Tartary, for anything that I could discover. A»gay, noisy, 
busy, crowded, scene, swarming with life, and brilliant with, 
fashion ; skeh was my idea of Ascot Heath, how different did 
I find the reality from what I imagined, in tfcis and other 
passages through life. It was a land of darkness, of thick, 
.Mack darkness, of solitude, stillness, and silence. W c met 
no one, heard no greeting, no voice, no soural; we sa* no ’ 
light, until at Mst we came to a few scattered lights and to 
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Bracknell. It was my fortune to visit another place ,01 
pleasure of even greater celebrity some ten, or twelve, years 
afterwards, in the midst of darkness not less intense. I 
would gladly have seen something of. the locality of Capua,' 
rcgowned even to a proverb ; I passed through that city twice 
with the Courier, but on both occasions in the middle of 
winter and in fchc< middle of the night. It was covered with the 
same impenetrable veil of thick darkness, which hung over 
Ascot lFhath, but it did not lie hushed in the like silence. I 
heard a mighty noise in n?,y guarded progress through the 
vast .and impugnable fortress ; the raising and lowering 
of drawbridges ; the opening and shutting of gates ; the 
loud, vociferous, and unceasing challenges of tlie sentinels, 
and the clattering of the hoofs of our strong escort of light 
horsemen ; for in 1825 robberies were rife, the banditti were 
going lylicad in the south of Italy. 

A fevp scattered lights cheered me ; I was at Bracknell. 
We found the house without difficulty ; the ostler had well 
earned his five shillings, he received his money cheerfully aad 
civilly. Our approach was noiseless ; a neat handmaiden 
opened the door, and passed me without a word into the 
sitting-room. If the ghost of Samuel had found nis way 
from Kndnr, and walking across Ascot I loath, without luggage, 
'had stood before them, the ladies, for all present were ladies, ' 
could not have 'been more amdzed. . Bysshe was not there ; 
he was absent in T.ondon. This was too bad. Who coming 
Oil purpose tc seo him, and by express appointment, could 
ever exjiect to find him ? But my visit was unlooked for ; 
he had’no Tight to go avay ; it was n<vt fair ! 1 had break - 

fastcvl at eight anil slightly, for 1 was to write all the morning, 
and to dine, as I supposed, betimes ; I had not taken food all 
day. and it was now late, ten o'clock, or more. Dinner was 
not to l>o named : so gross a piece of sensuality .was not to be 
thought of ; at least, at that hour. But there was tea, excel¬ 
lent tea ; tea in large cups, and in abundance, and thick 
bread’and bVitter. There were three charming ladies, waiting 
upon me, like ministering angels, and much charming con¬ 
versation ; what was want ipg, then, to make it- a perfect 
paradise"? Nothing, surely ; heavenly harpings would only 
have been an interruption ! 

We sat up frightfully late ; they severally expounded 
the scriptures ci life and love, and elegance ; and my heart 
burnt within me. It really seemed that, after Bysshe his 
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fashion, ^nd like the shepherds of the East, we were to watch 
all night. 

Why we parted ; how we got to bed ; why the party ever 
broke up, and are not .sitting together in Bracknell at this 
hour, is a myrteiy which I could never unravel. Neverthe¬ 
less, I found myself, somehow»or other, in Bysshe’s bedroom. 
His clothes were scattered about ; there was much to remind 
me of him, although I could never forget him ; in particular, 
there were books on all sides ; wherever a book coulcL be laid, 
was an opened book, turned do\vn on its face to keep his place. 
It is sweet to sit up late ; but H is not sweet to’rise late. It 
was fully eleven o’clock before I was allowed to set my longing 
eye* on tea,and bread and butter for the second time. I had 
risen in pretty good time, and I tried to still my hunger by 
dipping into such books as were lying about the room ; they 
were chiefly French. 

I did not perceive that much was the matter with the inter¬ 
esting invalid, nor did she profess to be seriously indisposed. 
In the course of the day a walk was proposed to me. It was 
my first visit to Bracknell ; I ought to see something of the 
neighbourhood, it was pleasant. I assented : the invalid 
would attend me; she would show me High Elms, where 
Shelley hail resided, and much besides. 

Upon this offer a veto was authoritatively put on 4 hc 
instant. The whole constitution was so terribly shattered, 
the nerves were in such a debilitated state, that to go out 
of doors would be an act of madness, of suicide. The inhibition 
was submitted to will, an ill grace ; if the sympathv engen¬ 
dered by imputed sickness was agreeable, the restraints which 
it brought with it were not so. There was a voufh with ns. 
who had been educated abroad, in Franco ; lie was extremely 
polite, and sadly to seek ; the common result of fOich an 
education. He alone was to accompany me, the third party 
being under injunction to stay at home. 

‘ Never mind ', said the fair sufferer, somewhat contumaci¬ 
ously, as we Rallied forth, ' I shall soon return to dsimlnr., and 
then we will have a good king walk together in Kensington. 
Gardens."- 

On the hill opposite Bracknell is a village, called Hamstcad, 
or Hampstead ; we walked thither. It was pleasant enough, 
but the Berkshire Hampstead is infinitely inferior to the 
Hampstead of Middlesex. We called at the house of a spinster 
of stout matufity ; she welcomed us cordially, and began pre- 

0 0 
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sently to discourse vigorq^ply concerninpfthe Rights of^Women. 
The Frenchman stared, and I was silent ; in truth, her flowing 
anej. rapid delivery did not allow answer, „or interpellation. 
My juvenile companion pointed out e Shelley’s house. * Mr. 
Shelley is a man of splendid talents and overwhelming elo- 
qifencc, but he is very eccentric ^ a most extraordinary being 1 ’ 
He told me several anecdotes, which in themselves and from 
his mode of relating them were whimsical enough. One in 
particulw. illustrative of the mania for navigation was chara- 
tcristic. At the bottom of_ the garden at Bracknell was a 
ditch, or riverlet, flowing into,the Loddon, a tributary stream 
of the Thames. Pope’s Pastoral has made the Loddon, under 
the name Lodona, a classical stream ; this tributary’s tribu¬ 
tary, the nameless ditch, was not deemed unworthy of the 
notice of a efivine poet. Bysshe went to sea upon it stealthily 
in one of the washing-tubs of his amiable hostess, rowing, or 
puntinf^his frail bark with a stick used in washing, until the 
bottom came out. lie then freely took possession of another 
vessel, until the whole fleet off tubs had suffered shipwreck- 
When the great and terrible day of washing arrived, when 
every tub was required to'give an dbcount of itself, they had 
all vanished, and as the too fearless navigator had vanished 
likewise, it was some time before they discovered what had 
became of them. And t'alypsoand hei'attendant nymphs sighed 
in yain for a clean shift. The ,purp p le vintage of the grape 
has its own peculiar results, and so has the white vintage of 
tire wash. 

At some hour ol the day we had dinner ; but it was not 
tiyich ; ■ it was irregular* unpunctual, uncomfortable, incon¬ 
clusive, according to the ordinary course of proceedings in 
suclj matters, which were slightly regarded by this family. In 
thc c ev(fliing there was the same gallant tea-drinking as before. 
After a plain, scanty,*!ipmely, almost uneatable dinner, good, 
strong, excellent tea in large brtakfast-cups, without stint 
or limit, iCstored the balance of power, of trade, and of the 
constitution.. The ladies were never weary fif the sweet 
Courtesies of making tea.and of handing it about to us graci¬ 
ously and gracefully ; and there was thick bread r.nd butter 
in abundance, .in well tilled, "well piled, horns of plenty, and 
thereby chiefly was life sustained. Here extremes met; the 
simple fare of the poorest old woman, of the starved labourer 
hnd his childr^p, through a stern, iron necessity, was the 
diet, through free will and deliberate choice^ of the most 
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refined? elegant, accomplished. Intellectual specimens of 
humanity ; of humanity nearly approaching to divinity. A 
young lady never looks so like an angel, I observed to Bysshe, 
as when she i« handing vno a large cup of good strong 
tea. 

* Oh ! yqu wretch ’, he excHUmod ; ‘ \vhat a horridlv sensual 
idea ! ’ 

A lovely young creature gave him cup after*cup. He was* 
greedily swallowing the nectar, discussing and disputing -the 
while, and trembling with emotion ; and pouring the precious 
liquor into bis bosom, upon hi^*knees, and into his shoes, and 
spilling it?on the carpet. She stood before him ; and, when 
he’had emptied his cup, she gently wiped him with a white 
cambric handkerchief. 

‘ Was I so far wrong, then ? ’ I asked him in a whisper. 
For once, the philosopher was impatient of tho tq*(h, and 
returned no answer. 

In the palace of the daughter of tIre Sun, Circe : in the cave 
(ft Calypso, the Calypso yf Telemachus. not of Ulysses ; where, 
to clasp the hands in agyny, to sigh profoundly, and to turn 
up the eyes in passionate anguish, was bliss, after the ordi¬ 
nances of tliy French school of sentiment, by which Shelley 
was at that period sonjewhat caught, his presence seemed 
indispensable. We greatly needed Bysshe that * cverfinff. 
We sat up late again, lmd rib beauty-sleep ;• excessively* late 
—half the night. The penalty paid for the indulgence was. 
rising fearfully late in the morning, or rat her* daytime, anti 
waiting one’s patience* out of joint for breakfast. Such were 
the delights of Shelh*y's paradise irt Bracknell. 

The prescribed period of my visit of inspection had ex ] ft red ; 
my mission was fulfdled ; it incumbent upon ink to 

return and make my re]H>rt. Monsieuj very obliginfflv con¬ 
ducted me by»a pleasant w^lk upon ttfe road from Bagshot to 
r.ondon. A coach soon came by, and he jxdifoly Jioweri me 
up to the roqf. I arrived at the house <>/ my friend in time 
for dinner. I found him calm and contented, and my fejiort 
was satisfactory—and so was a good dinner. I ha*! been feef 
plentifullyon sighs and smiles & these stay the stomach, but 
do not fill it ; and after feeding for two days r^i angels’ food, 
on the celestial manna of refined sentiment, a good dinner, 
through the force of contrast, had more than usual attraction • 
It may be true, notwithstanding, as an abstract proposition, 
that dinner, ttftie quite pure, ought to be purely a sentiment • 
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if we sit down to table at all, we should 'sit down, not to eat 
and drink, but to weep. 

Wieland’s Agathon was the leading classic, the fekt-book, 
in that university ; the work in wljich.pll who, would graduate 
wm to be examined, which it was necessaryto master in 
order to obtain a degree, wliichyfdl who ventured to contend 
for a t prize must take up, Agathon was read, hot in the 
original, for the German language was not cultivated or 
understood by the professors, but as Histoire d’Agathon, in 
the French translation of £itizen Pernay. It is in three 
volumes only, n,pt in four, and Contains about three-quarters 
of the original work. The translator says, in his* preface : 

‘ Nops avons suivi l’original aussi pr6s qae possible ; nrnis 
nous nous sqmmes permis d’abreger quelques chapitres, et de 
supprimer des longueurs: peut ,,etre M. Wieland aurait-il 
agi dc qySmp, s’il avait ecrit pour des Fran?ais. I.c gout de 
la nation"Allcinande est si different du notre, qu’il cst possible 
qu’on nous reproche encore d’avoir conserve des passages, quo 
nous n’avons pas cu le courage dc faire disparaitre ’. This 
book was immediately put into the hands of a neophyte. 
Shelley devoured it eagerly ; he was fascinated with it, indeed. 

I read it with pleasure in the French version, fpr it fvas the 
first time I had met with it. I have read it twice, at least, 
with augmented gratification, long afterwards, in the original 
language. I know not whethet it has ever been rendered 
into English ; I never met with an Knglish translation. In 
omitting the c longueurs ’, the citizen translator has left out 
the most valuable portions. I ventured to remark to my 
charmiisg preceptresses, .vhen they' taught on the authority 
of this work, as well as on their own, that love should bp purely 
a s^itimcnt ; that this admirable doctrine was not inculcated 
throughout the whole of the history. At the commencement, 
certainly, Agathon was father fast. They answered, that the 
opening chapters of his talc did Wieland no credit ; it would 
have been far bettpr, on every account, if he ^iad omitted 
them. The reader ought to attend to the latter books only, 
ami entirely to disregard the commencement. •- This may be 
sage advice, no doubt, but pt, is not easy for ajpbung man 
always to bear, it in mind, and duly and discreetly to attend 
to it. Besides, the conclusion of the classical romance would 
.hardly be intelligible to one who had not read the earlier 
adventures. <- * 

The glowing young Platonic poet embraced'itie elegant and 
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learned fiction with Xrdour, and accepted it with entire faith, 
as the testament of Platonic love. 

Bracknell, April 18, 1814. 

Do you forgive my silence, for I cannot forgive myself, £nd 
yet it has t been quite impossible to write. My mind has not 
been free one hour since you were here ; and wen now,I only 
send a few words to say, that you must wait fo'r an answer to, 
your letter till I come to towy, when I shall have the? pleasure 
of telling you how entircly > ai'tl unavoidably t 1 have been 
engaged. * 

Mrs. M is wonderfully recovered. Air and exercise, and 
frtfcndly conversation, arc just restoring her good looks. 
Shelley is again a widower ; his beauteous half went to town 
on Thursday with Miss Westbrook, who is gone to live, I 
believe, at Southampton. r 

All here unite in kind remembrance ; and I entreat you to 
excuse this abrupt and hasty scrawl, which does not satisfy 
tny conscience or inclination, but which is all I can command 
time for to-day. I will lpt you knpw when we arrive in town ; 
in the meanwhile, 1 am, very sincerely yours, 

To T. J. N. Harriet B. 

A criminal information against Lord C'oyhrane and three 
other persons of less note, for what was familiarly called the 
Stock Exchange Hoax, was the most remarkable of sundry 
exploits in special pltading that were achieved in our murky 
den at Gray's Inn. ,lt was ]XTfor’jicd under th^ aiyspices^of 
the So^citor-Gcneral of the day, a deaf man. as deaf as a post, 
but by no means inconsiderable, for legal attainments, anjl not 
ungcntlemanlike. He evinced Extraordinary /.cal t in* the 
matter. Thj prosecution w;ls conflicted through pure 
[xilitical motives, in order4.0 get rid of a troublesome Member 
of Parliament—a bold, uncompromising reformer ,» ami under 
an exaggerfted notion of the effects of a cogvictioq for a 
conspiracy, some antiquated crotchets about tlye villainous 
judgmeiKwhich it was imagined, might be pronounced against 
the defendants ; and that tli? spurs, so hardly wan by the 
gallant and patriotic officer, might be hacked oh with a cleaver, 
so that he would thereby be for ever incapacitated from sitting 
in the House Of Commons. A conviction §11 d a severe sen¬ 
tence were attained ; but in other respects, the prosecution. 
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like all ojcher political persecutions, failed ift its principalgrbject.- 
The victim was accounted a martyr for the popular cause ; 
the people, whom he served, stood by him firtply, and a penny 
subscription paid the hue imposed upon him ; and he was a 
greater favourite with the mob th£n he had evqjr been before 
he #as attacked by the Governm«at. However, we performed 
our part well; the,genius of special pleading triumphed over all 
technical and other difficulties. We did the trick : right or 
wrong, wp did the trick 1 The defendants could not escape 
from the net which we spread for*them, and in the event threw 
over them. It was not in v^ig, that this right hand wrote a 
thousand times ‘ The said Charles Random de Berqjigcr, the 
said John Cawthorne Butt, the said AlWxander ^ Cochrane 
Johnson, and^thc said Alexander Cochrane, commonly called 
Lord Cochrane, being such evil disposed persons, as aforesaid 
My industrious fellow-pupil declared, if the information had 
been an ^dictment, he would certainly have copied it. It 
“was well for him that it was not ; he had a fortunate escape. 
He said, that we were bound to gb into court to hear the event; 
•of my voluminous draft; and, accordingly, on the day of the 
trial, wo walked to the City together, Und entered the crowded 
court. 

Lord Ellenborough had come to Guildhall to get a verdict 
at a)l hazards. He was rolling aboftt on the bench like a 
storrqy sea, that spcmed somehow.to dqpirc to calm itself. His 
head was tossed up and down as a cockboat in the surf ; like 
tfv? white buoy on the bar amidst the breakers. He was 
clumsily courteous to the jury, to the defendants, to every¬ 
body > ryugVly bland in a# awkward fashion, like a pet bear, 
and fjccly rejecting immaterial evidence with conspicuous 
impartiality. The appearance of the defendants certainly 
was not prepossessing. l'hd three first-named seemed to be at 
home, but the noble and gallant admiral was ill at ease » ** 
was quite plain that he did not like to<be thus aground, stranded, 
but heartily wished himself afloat again. As regards Lord 
Cochrane, at least, it was not a creditable proceeding, I con¬ 
fess, although I drew the information myself ; bjit to discuss 
the matter here would be inopportune, even if its interest had 
. not long since passed away. *On the level floor of the old 
court of King’s Bench it was impossible to hear, or to see, with 
advantage. The old courts at Guildhall were disgraceful to 
tire administration of justice and to the city of London. To 
•at and drink and job away their funds, not toOrect suitable 
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buildings for public purposes, was in those days esteemed the 
paramount, the sole duty of a municipal corporation. 

I stooJl in the Court for an hour or two, amongst the crowd 
on the floor, and then withdrew ; my fellow-pupil remained. 
I contrived tcP gather from the bench that I should leave £he 
affair in vefy good hands ; tlfat my crintinal information was 
pretty safe. In Cheapside I fell in with Shelley: I spake to 
him of the trial that was depending. He rarely took an 
interest in such matters, and # he expressed no curiosity as to 
the result. We walked westwa’jd, through Newgate Street. 
When we rdhehed Skinner Street, lie said ‘ I must speak with 
Godwin ; 'come in -1 will not detain you long ’. 

P followed him through the shop, which was the only entrance, 
and upstairs. We entered a room on the first floor ; it was 
shaped like a quadrant. In the arc were windows ; in one 
radius a fire-place, and in the other a door, and shejpes with 
many old books. William Godwin was not at home.* Bysshe 
strode about the room, causing the crazy floor of the ill-built, 
ifhowncd dwcliing-housp to shake and tremble under his 
impatient footsteps. If^ ap|x?are<J to be displeased at not 
finding the fountain of Political Justice. ‘ Where is God¬ 
win ? ’ lie asked me several times, as if I knew. I did not 
know, and, to say the tfuth, I did not care. He continued 
his uneasy promenade ; and I stood reading the names of # old 
English authors on thts batks of the vctffcrablc volumes, 
when the door was partially and softly opened. A thrill¬ 
ing voice called ‘ Shelley ! ’ A thrilling voice answered, 

' Mary ! ’ And he* darted out of the room, like an 
arrow from the boW of the far-Shooting kingf. 'A vety 
young female, fair and fair-haired, pale indeed, and with a 
piercing look, wearing a frock At tartan, an unusual drc|s in 
I-ondon at that time, had called him out of the rodtn. He 
was absent a* very short time—a in/hutc or two ; and then 
returned. * Godwin is out ; there is no use it t waging ’. So 
we continued our walk along Holborn. , 

‘ Who was that, pray ? ’ I asked ; ‘ a- dauglftcr ? ’ * 

• Yes.’ 

* A dai%hter of William Godwin ? » 

'The daughter of Godwin and Mary.’ 

This was the first time, on the day of Lord Cochrane’s trial, 
that I beheld a very distinguished lady, of whom I have muck 
f to say hereafter. It was but the glance of a ifiomcnt, through 
a door parti* opened. Her quietness certainly struck me, 
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and possibly also, for I am not quite sure on this pdLnt, her 
paleness and piercing look. Nothing more was said bn either 
side.about the young female. ‘ Do you think he lov^i her ? ’ 
First impressions are indelible ; and, in thejp alone are the 
truth and reality of things for the most p'hrti to be found. 
Troth lives at the bottom of a veil; perhaps, rather, at the 
fountain head.. It may be well, therefore, to trace my earliest 
impressions on this subject to their source. I spent five or six 
years of «ny boyhood at a public school in an old cathedral 
city. The young flock, of which I was a member, and even¬ 
tually the captqin, were styled *by ourselves, and designated 
universally by others, ‘ The Grammar Boyg ’. In the German 
universities, all who are not students, y<fuths, 05 otherwise 
matriculate^ in the university, are termed Philistines. For 
all other lads in the town, be they who they might, we had a 
still less^oqrteous appellation ; they were known to us only 
as * the Blackguards ’. Of their existence our fists might be 
1 accounted the final cause j they had been created solely that 
they might be licked by us, wltcncver an opportunity and «, 
1 pretence offered ; consequently, they had the discretion to 
keep out of the way of the Clrammar l 3 oys as much as possible. 

The ecclesiastical corporation was wealthy ; t one* of the 
richest. There were bishops, and deans, and prebendaries, 
itndaarchdeacons in plenty ; but these, our court and trump 
card*, were onl>» turned up occasionally. They came to the 
audits, anil to be handsomely paid for feasting sumptuously, 
und entertaining hospitably during a residence of tliree weeks 
a-piccc in every year ; in a word, the gnfndccs only came when 
something vas to be gotten. The constant quantities were 
stars,of a lesser magnitude ; and they, like the poqr, were 
always with <ts. I’recent ok*. sacristans, ‘librarians, minor 
canons.Ovicars choral, choristers, organists ; in short, the whole 
staff of a cathedral of fh^ first class, and many prurochial clergy 
who held livings in the city, or®the neighbourhood, small 
benefices, ^ind, for the most part, the* options gf the minor 
canono. The 1 higher ecclesiastics were not deficient in hos¬ 
pitality and attention to those boys with whom they Were 
acquainted, and a slight acquaintance sufficed; ffiut their 
visits wefe fe\y and far between, as the visits of angels. 

The roast pigs, the roast geese, the roast hares ; the loins of 
ycal and hams ; the overflowing dishes of green peas, asparagus 
and qew potatoes; the well-sugared, juicy, fruit-pies, with 
their attendant custards; plum-pudding wi& its brandy 
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sauce—According to Lie vicissitudes of the seasons—were set 
out on'Sfindays punctually at two o’clock on the boards of the 
poorer Oergy, to* cheer their famished families and friends: 
so copious and tpitritioys wjs the milk of the dun cow ! How 
many a genial Sbnday dinner did the hungry grammar boy 
share with these humble, apcftolical mert ; to look back upon 
their simple, but succulent fare, through thplong vista of half 
a century, is almost as satisfying as a full meal. •Why, in God’s 
name, and in the name of our holy religion, did thc>» sacrileg¬ 
iously plunder those venerable institutions, and suppress or 
diminish them, instead of restoring them Oj *thcir pristine 
efficiency^ by enforcing residence, exorcizing the demons of 
pluralities,, jobbing and ncjxitism. , 

In a cathedral, the precentor is the genius of the place, the 
coryphaius of the choir. He appoints the musical services, 
chooses the anthem, and sings aloud the first very of the 
1 sal ms as a quick chaunt in I), minor, or a slow ntaasure in 
any other key lie may please to select; and it is worse than ‘ 
ssicrilegc to swerve half ji tout? from his irresjionsible guidance. 
The mighty organ itself, with its ten thousand tongues, and 
infinitely varying voices, dares to’ speak only as he bids it. 
A huge cauli/iower wig, well whitened, surmounted by a jxir- 
tentous shovel hat, is a crown of glory to the aged, the spec¬ 
tacles being of a like majesty, vast pebbles in jxnidewnis s-Hvft 
frames, glittering like tht lanfps of a carriage. • An ample black 
coat, with large buttons, a la pel led waistcoat, black shorts, 
square-toed shoes, bright silver buckles o* the instep and lit 
the knee, and a goId-Acadcd cane of a solid structure, arc the 
proper accompaniments and collations of „fl r declining 
years. .The externals of old age have been given up, and with 
them all due reverence. Nowadays an old titan must feeds 
dress himself like a boy, in order that he may hxjk likfc an okl 
fool, and be itreated as one. • * 

By the worthy pastor, Aho imprinted my Tiamc upon my 
forehead at tjjie baptismal font, I was funjished with an intro¬ 
duction to the estimable precentor. 1 took th<? letter*to his 
houte. An aid housekeci>er, whose dress harnntnized with 
the costutne of her master, ciyne to the door. She wore a 
flowered gown of chintz, radiant with colossal flowers of the 
brightest hues; such as I have subsequently seen Dutch 
matrons wearing in Holland. ‘ Master is not at home ; but 
lute girls are, they will be glad to sec you. »Pray walk in 1 ’ 

1 at was we ® The precentor might have inquired after the 
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supine of some Latin verb ; or have required the praAeritum 
perfectum passivum of a Greek barytone ; with the girls there 
could be nothing worse than battledore and shuttlecock, more 
puzzling than hide and seek. T^ie reverend leader of the 
ch(j£r had no*son living, but he was blessed witte three daugh¬ 
ters. To them I wds ushered fp, to the tall, gaunt, bony, 
pale-eyed virgins t of forty or fifty summers. The worthy 
.housekeeper Had known them ever since they were born, 
before indeed, and she persisted steadfastly in calling them 
' the girls ’, in spite of Timcfc himself. They were Blues and, 
more, learned Tadics ; so learned* that it makes the? head ache, 
even now, to think how learned they wefc. 

‘ 'fiake a scat. Could Homer write r Wolfnis, in his 
Prologomens* says he could not. What do you say, sir ? ’ 

‘ I do not know ; but our vicar oan, and here is his letter of 
introduction.’ 

It was % come off, but it would not do. The letter was laid 
unopened upon a desk. I must pass my examination. It 
seemed as if I was sitting for tRc golfl-medal, and had t hr eft 
~ examining masters upon me at once, so mercilessly did they 
•pluck me. I heard then, for the first time, what I have often 
heard since, that Herodotus was the father of history ; and 
I heard much besides—some things,, I believe, that I never 
ifcaisi before or since. I was invited to dine next Sunday. 
The precentor was a merry, good-natured old man, and with¬ 
out exception the best and happiest punster I ever met with ; 
atwl what was.-still better, he had made over, without any 
reservation, all his learning to his daughters. 

To cat! in'the course cfC the week, after dining on Sunday, 
was the rule. ‘ They are out, except the. youngestoof the 
girli^Miss Debby ; you can go into her ’. Miss Deborah was 
sitting by herself with a small volume in her hand ; she laid 
it down, open on the ta\>H\ * Did he love her ? Do you think 
he loved her ? *' That was a poser 1 ! It was the stiffest ques¬ 
tion they ever put. When they confined themselves to the 
ancient world; I could give some sort of a guess answer ; but 
when they‘ descended to modern literature, which they ton- 
descended to read, and it wa« a great condescension, I was 
‘ quite lorft. Sbe put the book into my hand—Godwin’s 
Memoirs of Mary ; a work, which at that time was a novelty,- 
St least in a provincial town. * Of course, you have read 
this ?4 Of couroe, I had not. I had never even heard of 
William Godwin, or Mary Wollstonecraft: h&w should I ? 
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She reatf several pass&ges aloud to me, and conclude! with 
the question, * Did he love her ? Do you think he loved her ’ ? 

I looked at her .beseechingly, and would have said : * £sk 

me anything you like about n/jnro>. I am pretty strong in the 
verbs ; and I c^nnnake you*a Greek tree ; but I am a novice 
in love *! She was moved bjyny supplicating looks, and ‘So 
the kind crdature let me go. *When I saw, fpr Jhe first time, 
the daughter of the little book, with whose birth»it concludes ; 
of the little book that had scared me so cruelly ; hov* vividly 
did the sight of her recall ray*adventure with ‘ the girl 1 De¬ 
borah ! I could not answer yoftr^jucstion then^ddhrest Dcbby, 
being only* in my thirteenth year ; but I can now. If you 
meant to ask, as I h*ve no doubt you did, whether there is ^ny 
peculiar advantage in the new philosophy of love, J can assure 
you, confidently, my good gjrl, that there is none whatever. 

Let us take one more peep at Field Place ; one,more only, 
and it will be the last, for it was Bysshe’s last visit to ifs pater¬ 
nal hearth and native home. In the beginning of the summer 
of, 1814, he walked one day aliffie from Bracknell to Horsham. 
A long and a pleasant walk, I should imagine. He was in 
an excited state, and had revclatidns by the way, and saw 
celestial Visions, of which more hereafter." 

A young officer in a marching regiment had been quartered 
some little time at Horsham ; he met with hospitality and* 
kindness, as others did, jat Field Place. He,assisted at,the 
brief return of the prodigal son ; he was present at the last 
visit, and he has given us a written account of from which 
I will extract such particulars as are interesting. It is 
strangely interlarded \gith laudations «f his benefacior**; such 
rapturoi^ gratitude is creditable to his feelings ; but in m^rcy 
to all persons concerned, it is expedient to omit Itis dcnious4ra- 
tions of it. One may infer from^the tunc and tenf>c f of 
Bysshe’s last letter to myself, that hisrfatnily might have had 
him then on reasonable, on%asy terms, had they known how 
to negotiate a treaty t/f peace. They niijjht probibly have 
lured the wild hawk, the peregrine falcon, back 4o his perch 
without difficulty. Possibly they did not know it p certainly* 
they did att know how to set about it ; and the young wan¬ 
derer was reserved for other, anil for higher an^ more impor¬ 
tant destinies : man proposes, but man seldom disposes. It 
is a strange and a sad picture of the fruits of stubborn, intract-, 
able, wrong-headed violence to contemplate |is motherland 
sisters timidly Entertai ning for the last time the divine poet 
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disguised as a soldier. The friendly reception of tEie young 
officer at Field Place is related, and the narrative proceeds 
thus. - 0 

‘ At this time I had not seeg Salley, ^ut the servants, 
especially the old butler, Laker, had spoken of him to me. 
He seemed to have'won the l^arts of the whole household. 
Mrs. Shelley efteij spoke to me of her son ; her heart yearned 
after him with all the fondness of a mother's love. It was 
during ^lic absence of his father and the three youngest 
children, that the natural f]csirc of a mother to see her son 
induced her to.,propose thatMie should pay her A short visit. 
At this time he resided somewhere in t\ro country with his 
firsb wife and their only cliild, Ianthe. He walkpd fron* his 
house, until within a very few miles of Field Place, when a 
farmer gave him a seat in his travelling cart. As he passed 
along, ^Jie farmer, ignorant of the quality of his companion, 
amused ©ysshe with descriptions of the country and its inhabi¬ 
tants. When Field Place came in sight, he told whose seat 
it was ; and as the most remaVkablq incident connected with 
the family, that young Master Shelley seldom went to church. 
The poor fellow arrived at Field I^lace exceedingly fatigued. 
I came there the following morning to meet tyim. *1 found 
him with his mother and his two ckjcr sisters in a small room 
‘off°the drawing-room, which they had named Confusion Hall. 
He‘received me with franknes# a nek kindliness, as if he had 
known me from childhood, and at once won my heart. I 
fancy I sec hvm now, as he sat by the window, and hear his 
voice, the tones of which impressed mfc with his sincerity and 
simplicity/ His resemblance to his sister, Elizabeth, was as 
striking as if they had been twins. His eyes wfre most 
expressive, his complexion' beautifully lair ; his features 
exquisitely line ; his hair was dark, and no peculiar attention 
to its arrangement watt manifest. In person Jie was slender 
and gcnt\pmah-like, but inclined to stoop ; his gait was decid¬ 
edly not military.. The general appearance indicated great 
dclicUcy of'constitution. One would at once pronounce of 
‘him, that'he was something different from other men. There 
was an earnestness in his mar nor, and such perfect 1 gentleness 
of breeding and freedom from everything artificial as charmed 
every one. I never met a man who so immediately won upon, 
unc. The generosity of his disposition and utter unselfishness 
imposed upon Mm the necessity of strict self-denial in personal 
comforts Consequently he was obliged to fee most econo- 
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raical inf hia dress. Ite one day asked us, how we lifced his 
coat, the only one he had brought with him. We said it was 
very nic#, it looked as if new. Well, said he, it is an old bjjick 
coat, which I hye had done up, and smartened with metal 
buttons and a, vfclvet collar. As it was not desirable that 
Bysshe’s presence in the county should bo known, we arranged 
that on walking out he should wear my scaclet, uniform^ and 
that I should assume his outer garments. So be donned the 
soldier’s dress, and sallied forth. His head was so remarkably 
small, that though mine be not large, the .cap came down over 
his eyes, thd peak resting on Ifismose, and it hjid* to be stuffed 
before it would lit him. His hat just stuck on the crown of 
mytiead. fie certainly looked like anything but a soldier., 

‘ The metamorphosis was very amusing ; h<^ enjoyed it 
much, and made himself juyfectly at home in his unwonted 
garb. We gave him the name of Captain Jones, under which 
name we used to talk of him after his departurej|ht, with 
all our care, Bysshe’s visit could not be kept a secret. I 
chanced to mention the nan* of Sir James Mackintosh, of 
whom he expressed the highest admiration. He told me Sir 
James was intimate witlf one to vfliom, as he said, he owed 
every thing ; t from whose book. Political Justice, he had 
derived all that was valuable in knowledge and virtue. He 
discoursed with eloquence and enthusiasm ; but jjis vk>w* 
seemed to me exquisitely,metaphysical, ami by no means rjear, 
precise, or decided, lie told me he had already read the 
Bible in Hebrew four times. lie was tligi oqjy twenty-twa 
years of age. SlicUct never learnt Hebrew; lie probably 
said, in Greek, for Vc was much addicted to wading the 
Septuagjnt. He spoke of the Supreme Ik ing as of infinite 
mercy and bencv’olence. He disclosed no fixed view* of 
spiritual things; all seemed wilfl and fanciful, Ik; said, 
that he once thought the surroundingjatfnnsphcrc was peopled 
with the spirits of the de|fkrted. He reasoned and spoke as 
a perfect gentleman, Anti treated my arguments* boy as I 
was I had lately completed my sixteenth year—with as 
much consideration and rcsj>cct as if I had been bis equal in 
ability anti attainments. Shelkjy was one of the most sensi¬ 
tive of human beings ; he had a horror of taking'life, and 
looked upon it as a crime. He read poetry with great empha¬ 
sis and solemnity : one evening, he read aloud to us a transla- 
tion of one of Goethe’s poems, and at this dqgr I think J hear 
him. In must lie seemed to delight, as a medium of assoc la- 
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tion j 4he tunes which had been favourites in boyhood%harmed 
him. There was one, which he played several times on # the 
piano with one hand, that seemed to absorb him ; ft was an 
exceedingly simple air; which, I ^understand© his earliest love 
w|8 wont to play for him. Poor fellow ! * He soon left us, 
and I never saw hirfl aftcrwar<%, but I can never ^forget him. 
It was his last»visjt to Field Place. He was an amiable, gentle 
being.’ * 


Torquay, Feb. 16, 1857. 


My .„ 

It is very difficult, after so long a, time, to*remember 
witk accuracy events which occurred so fong ago. The fcrst 
time I ever*saw Bysshe was when I was at Harrow. I was 
nine years old ; my brother George, ten. We took him up at 
Brcntfo^l, .where he was at school, at Dr. Greenlaw’s ; a 
servant #f my father’s taking care of us all. He accompanied 
us to Feme, and spent the Easter holidays there. The only 
circumstance I can recollect in fconnejcion with that visit wsft, 
that Bysshe, who was some few ygars older than we were, 
thought it would be goo 5 service to play carpenters, and 
under his auspices, we got the carpenters’ axes, and cut down 
some of my father’s young fir-trees,in the park. My father 
bfton usatl to remind me of that circumstance. 

I did not meet Bysshe again after that till I was fifteen, the 
year I left the navy, and then I went to Field Place, with my 
father, mothco, Charlotte, and Harriet. Bysshe was there, 
having just left Eton, and his sister, Elizabeth. Bysshe was 
ah thatnirrte more attached to my sister Harriet than I can 


express, and I recollect well the moonlight walks we four had 
at Strode, and'&lso at St. Irvittg’s ; that, I think, was the name 
of the place, then the Duke of Norfolk’s, at Horsham. (St. 
Irving’s Hills, a beaufiftjl place, on the right hand side as you 
go from Hprshkm to Field Place, lifkl out by the famous Capa¬ 
bility Brown, and full of magnificent "forcst-treep, waterfalls, 
and itistic sdfcts. The house was Elizabethan. All has been 
destroyed .f That was in the year 1810. Aftet our visit at 
Field Place, we went to my brother's house in Lirifcoln’s Inn 
Fields, vllherc Bysshe, his mother, and Elizabeth joined us, 
and a very happy month we spent. Bysshe was full of life 
end spirits, and very well pleased with his successful devotion 
to mjs sister. In the course of that summer, to the best of my 
recollection, after we had retired into Wiltshire, a continual 
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correspondence was going on, as, I believe, there hqd been 

before, between Bysshe and my sister Harriet. But she 
became «neasy aj the tone of his letters on speculative sub¬ 
jects, at first consulting my mother,, and subsequently my 
fatHer also, on # tlfo subj&t. *This led at last, though I cannot 
exactly tell how, to the dissolution of an engagement between 
Bysshe and my sister, which*had previously, bgen permitted, 
both by his father and mine. » 

In the autumn of 1810 Bysshe went to Oxford, to Reside at 
University College, where h<? became acquainted with Mr. 
Hogg, and formed an intimateffriSidship with hirti. He found 
in him a fcindred spirit as to his studies and speculations on 
va^ous subjects, and it was not long ere Bysshe begag to 
write on these. During the Christmas vacation qf that year, 
and in January, 1811, I spept part of it with Bysshe at Field ‘ 
Place, and when we returned to London, his sister Mary sent 
a letter of introduction with a present to her schoolfellow, 
Misa- Westbrook, which Bysshe and I were to take to her. 

I .recollect we did so, calling* at Mr. Westbrook’s house. I 
scarcely know how it caftic about, but from that time Bysshe 
corresponded with Miss Westbrook? And not long after, for 
it was very soon after the Lent term had commenced, a little 
controversial work was published at Oxford. The pamphlet 
* had not the author’s nam&, but it was suspected in thq Uniyer-* 
sity who was the author ; and the young friends were dis¬ 
missed from Oxford, for contumaciously refusing to deny 
themselves to be the authors of the worlq # • 

Bysshe and his friend then came to London, his father at 
that time refusing tq receive Bysshe at Field «Plaeo Ifcj 
came, therefore, to my brother’s house in Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 

I was then in tovfrn, attending -Air. Aberncthjhs anatomical 
lectures. The thought of anatonfy, especially after*a Tew 
conversations jvith my brother, Xx'.caxnt quite delightful to 
Bysshe, and he attended a# course with me, and sometimes 
went also t<^ St. Bartholomew's Hospital. At ftiat time 
Bysshe and his friend took a lodging in Poland-etrect, where 
they continued for some time ; I think, a great part of the*, 
spring, anc%I spent a part of everyday with them. No particu¬ 
lar incident occurred at the time ; at least I dq not fecollcct 
any. They both, but especially Bysshe, were occupied all 
the mornings in writing; and after the anatomical lecture, „ 
we used sometimes to walk in St. James’s Parj^ where Bgpshe 
used to expressed* dislike of soldiers ; objecting to a stand- 
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ing anjjy, as being calculated to fettfer the minde| of the 
people. 

Iq the course of the spring, when his father was attending 
Parliament, an effort was made by the Duke of Norfolk to 
persuade my. cousin to become a politician, ui"d|r his auspfces. 
Bfthe Duke’s invitation Bysshe met his father, at dinner 
at Norfolk Hqps^, to talk over a plan for bringing him in as 
member for Horsham, and to induce him to exercise his talents 
in the pursuit of politics. I recollect the indignation Bysshe 
expressed after that.dinncr, at Vhat he considered an effort 
made to shackle his mind, ayd*introduce him into life as a* 
mere follower of the Duke. His hither was puzzle^} what to 
do yrhen that plan failed. 

In the meantime, my brother Thomas, and his first wife, 
a very nice person, came to town ^or a few weeks, and became 
acquainted # with Bysshe. He had heard mueb of Cwm Elaq, 
in Radnorshire (at that time belonging to my brother, b*V 
since sold), from my sister, Harriet, and wishing much t%,see' 
the place, he received an invitation from my brother Tom and 
his wife to go there that summer, v?hich he did. Whilst on 
the visit, his continued cbrrespondtnce with Mis&yW. led to 
his return to London, and subsequent elopement \#ith her. 
He corresponded with me also, during this period, and wrote 
«no«a letter concerning what he tcrihed his summons to link 
his fate with another, closing hi# conynunication thus : ‘ Hear 
it not, Percy, for it is a knell, which summons thee to heaven 
«r to hell ! ’ 4 I sopietimes think I have that letter locked up 
at S. If I go there in the summer, are! find it, I will send it 
to ym* «• t 

V£hen Bysshe finally came to town to elojic with Miss W., 
he same, as usual, to Lincol«'s-inn Fields, ’and 1 was nis com¬ 
panion. on his visits to Ifer, and finally accompanied them 
early one morning —<1 forget now the month, qf the date, but 
it might have l>een Septembcr~#in a hackney-coach to the 
Green Dftigon, in Gracechurch-strcct) where w^ remained all 
day,# till the hour when the mailcoaches start, when they 
• departed in the northern mail for York. The following spring 
I saw Bysshe and Mrs. Shejlcy in London. Thyj| spent the 
summef of t^at year, 1812, with my brother and sister at 
Cwm Elan. Mrs. G. was very much pleased with Mrs. Shelley, 
t and sorry when they left them. They intended at that time 
to settle in'WaJps, but I think they went to the Lakes instead, 
Bysshe having become acquainted with SoutMby. From that 
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Hny* I never sSw Bysshe again. My brother may have Zfeen 
something of him, either in town, or in Edinburgh, bftt I do 
not quit£ recollect how that was. 

I am afraid I liave not been able to remember anything 
of Bysshe’s earl^life that wall prove of use. Though I spent 
many an afteAoon and evening with Bysshe an8 Mr. H.^t 
almost every coffee-house in tendon, for they changed their 
dining place daily for the sake of variety, I'catinot recapitu¬ 
late the conversations, though vividly recollecting the scenes: < 
Believe me, my dear H., • 

Yoix affectionate pousin, 

C. H. G. 


^o H. %. 

«» • 
Torquay, Feb ^ 25, 1857. 


My dear H., 

f I am indffeed glad to hear of the favourable reception 
'-given to my few early recollections of Bysshe. I Jsmcmbcr 
'on.fhc occasion of our going to the Duke of Norfolk’s house, 
Hills, at Horsham, Bysshe’# putting on a working man’s 
dress, and coming to my sister as a beggar, and also Iris taking 
up one affthosc very litfle chests ?>f drawers, peculiar to old 
houses,*such^s Hills was, and carrying it off part of the way 
back to Field Place ; and Elizabeth’s being in a state of 
consternation lest her father should meet with ,us. *But 
Bysshe had the power oi entering so thoroughly into the ryririt 
of his own humour, that nothing could stop him when once 
his spirits were up, and he carried you jilong witli him in 
his hilarious flight, anf! made you a sharer in his mirth, in a 
manner quite irresistible. 

During my intercourse with Bysshe, this was his one fyrppy 
fear. I never saw him after tlitrt, but with so<hc care on his 
mind. I forgot to mention before? that during the ea*ly part 
of the summer which Bysshe spent iq»t®wn, after leaving Ox¬ 
ford, the Prince Regent gafc a splendid fOtc at Carlton House, 
in which thq^iovelty was introduced of a stream of water, in 
imitation of a river, meandering down the middle of • very 
long table; is a temporary tent erected in Carlton Gardens, 
Tiffs SW*|||jch commented upojpin the papers, and laughed at 
by the Opposition. Bysshe also was of the iqjmbel'of those < 
who disapproved of the f6te and its accompaniments. He 
wrote a poem on the subject of about fifty lines, which hp 
published immediately, wherein he apostropfcn&d the prince 
# IP 
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as sitting on the bank of his tiny river ;*and he amu^d him¬ 
self wifn throwing copies into the carriages of persons going 
to Carlton House after the ffite. 

Believe me, etc. 

‘ C. H. G. 
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